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The corpsetreated with base indignity—Dostruotion of the tom- 
ples—Marriage of tho Sultaun’s second son, to the daughtor of 
the Beobee of Cannanore—Astrology—Arrangoments for forcible 
and universal conversion—Reconnoissance of the Travancorean 
frontier—Returns to Coimbetoor—Lnd of the King of historios 
—and specimen in its concluding page—DEmbasendor from 
Nizam Ali receiveds—-proposes a strict and solemn allianco— 
rejected except on condition of a previous intermarriage in tho 
families—which Nizam Ali declined. , i ‘ » Bal 
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= CHAPTER XXXII 


Tivpoo's.dasigns for, indirectly conquering Travancore, through 
tho instrumentality of the Samorin, had failed through his 
own persecutions—He now abtiempts to employ the raja of 
Cochin—ihis also faile—Threatens to seize him in Cochin— 


Intervention of the Travancorean lines—History of transac- 
. ° a 


aaa 


tions which led to the disputed question regarding these lines, 
.and produced the war of 1790—Geographical position of 
Travancore—to the north-enst fixed—in Malabar fluctuatingr- 
Notices ‘of these variations—shiefly from Valentyn——Anquetil- 
de-Peror?—and , Stavorihus—~Records—and other manuscript 
authorities—Hyder's designs—his war with the Dutch in 
1776—State of the Travancorean lines—Peace with the Dutch 
—Guarantes of 1784—Tippoo nevertheless pursues his father’s 
edasigns—Representation by Sir Archibald Campbell—His own 
grounds of apprehension in 1788—Lord Cornwallis’s demand™ 
and occupation of Guntoor, in virtue of the treaty of 1768— 
Nizam Ali's demand of the execution of the other conditions, 
involving the conquest of Mysoor—Barbarous incident in 
elephanteéhunting—Previous correspondence with Sir Archibald 
Qympbell—Purchase of Crapganore and Ayacota hy the raja, 
with his concurrence as asserted by the raja—denied by the 
Government—discussed—Tippoo’s complaint of protection 
given to his rebellious subjects, by the raja and by the English 
at Tellicherry—discussed—Governor of Madras proposes to 
send commissioners—Tippoo attacks the lines--turns the 
flank, and had apparently carried his point, when he is repulsed 
with great loss, and personal danger——Sends for reinforcements 
and guns~Pause df three months and a half of preparation— 
. Notices of embassies received at that period. é . 886 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 


Sisson and subsequent embassy to Constantinople and eventually 
to Paris—Embassy arrives at Bussora, and after some delay 
at Constantinople—Negotiation somewhat Indricrous—labu- 
lous genealogy—The plague—Loss of 565 of the suite-—~Embark 
foy Alexandria—where they hear of the embassy to France by 
‘soa, and prepare ta feturn—by Cairo—Suez—Jedda—Mecea— 
Medina—-Bxaction .of the Shereef of Mecca, evaded by ay 
singular device of-Gholium Ali—Arviye at Callicut on the day 
of the Sultaun's repulse from the lines—:Out of eleven hundred, 
bring back sixty-sight—Rxperice of the embassy—Value 
received—Joke of the man-eaters——Effect of the intelligence 
of the attack of the lines of Travancore'on the Government 
of Madras—and Lord Cormwallis—Explicit instructions to 
Madras, in the preceding November—They animadvert on the 
orders instead of obeying then—Last and most instructive 
example af the defective constitution, abolished by the powers 
committed to Lord Cornwallis—Sultaun’s tardy notice of the 
attack of the line&——-Singular history of his own defeat— 
Resumes the attadk by regular approdches—assaults ond 
succaedi—Conduct of the officer commanding the Hegish 
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detachment—Reinforcament under Colonol [artley—unequal 
to any but defensive operations—No contact with tho Sulinun’s 
\ roops—Cranganore taken—Tippoo overruns lhe plam country 
‘Example of mortality from small-pox-—Public ecLomony on 
pstroying tho lines—Visit of Macfamara—who sdmonishos 
im regarding the preparations of tho Englisl*-and receives a, 
piss to Louis the XVI, domanding aid in such evont—In fact 
he was unprepared for war—Lxplanations—Lord Cornwallis 
relisved fiom legislative reatrainis—negolintos offensive awd 
defensive treaties at Poona and Iydorabad—Nizam Ali pro- 
fesses apprehension of Mahratla treachory—accopls an 
indirect guaranteo—Obsorvations on the chatactor of Lord 
Cornwallis. . ' . ‘ Fi . : : . 860 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Lord Cornwallis's carly orders for preparation disoboyed-—tho 
season lost—prepares to assume the direction of tho war in 
person—remnins at Bengal on hearing of Genoral Medows's 
appointment—he arrives—takes the command of tho army at 
Tyichinopoly—-Plan of the campaign—Osntral foige under 
Colonel Kelly—Lettor from Goneral Modows to Tippoo— 
The Sultaun writes after the army had marched—Singular 
and instructive contrast—The General's reply—Tippoo un- 
prepared, ascends to his capital—- Capture of Caroor-~Tho 
soxgon—Thoe sick—Imperfect commissarint—Colonel Stuart 
sent to Palgaut—Ignorance of tho soasons—rebturns with 
diffieulty——datached ta Dindegul—Colonal,Oldham to Broad-~ 
Colonal Floyd placed in advance towards tho ghawl—com- 
pels the enomy under Seyod Sahob to ascent to the ghaut-— 

.. Tippoo's anger ab this weak measure—Colonel Stuart's siogo 
of Dindegul—assaull—repulsa—capitulation—ordored to Pal- 
gaut-—Siege—capitulation—Remarkable resources obtainud 
zom tho country--Important events during his absonce— 

scription of the lina of depdts from Trichinopoly to tho 
hatté—of the three distant corps into which tha prmy was 
idivided—Topography connected with Colonel Floyd’s position 
¢—Tippoo descends the ghaut—Colonel Moyd suggests falling» 
back oh the head*quarists—ordered Lo maintain his position— 
Tippoo crosses the river—Success of tho English cavalry does 
noé arrost his approach—~Oannonade of the 18th of September 
{—-Gastaltes—Oonneil of War—Retraat—Critical situntion— 
_Brroneous belief in the arrival of General Medows, aids in the 
final repulso of the enemy——He had marched by another route, 
and was distant twenty miles—Colortel Floyd crosses tho 
country, and after being three days without eating, ultimately 

» forms the junction—General Medows' opigram—Crsualbies— 

Las 
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March to Choyoor—thoneo to Coimbetoor—dunetion of Colo- 
nal Stuart—Advanco of the united army—by tho Bhavani to 
Tivond—-Proof of ibs unfitness for a dopdt—Tippoo’s surpriso 
at tha rapid movement of tho English army—Cnapburo of 
Daroporam—General Medows marches to Coimnbatoor—thanes 
agoin to Mrpad—Tippoo ovosses the Cavori to allack tho contra 
army-~ ConoraleMadows follows. . , < : . 878 
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. ONAPLTER XXXVI. 


Bngfsh centro army undor Colonol Maxwell—composition and 
stronglh—onters Baramahal—movemonts—cayalry drawn into 
an ambuseade—Tippoo shows his whole army~—dra ws off at 
night—Renewed demonstration—Deparfure in consequonce of 
. the approach of Gonoral Medows—his movemonts—mistakes 
tho Sultan's’army for Colonel Maxwell’s—Junclion—Rolative 
movements—Both point at the pass of Tapoor—lIneffective 
operations of the English--Tippoo eseapes—marchos by 
Cnroor to Trichinopoly—followed by Genoral Medows—His 
opinions and plan of operation—resolves Lo ascond the ghauts 
by Cavoriporam—Lord Cornwallis dotormines personally to 
assume the conduet of the war—Genoral Medows ordored to 
fond the army to Madras—Siriking influenso of tho soasons— 
Tippoo’s progress into Coromandel—Tiagar—commanded by 
Tlint—boats off two attompts to carry tho town or pobia-- 
Trinomaleo—Nogotiations at Pondicherry, and ombassy to 
Louis the XVJth.—Bnglish army arrivos noar Madras-~ 

. Tippoo’s advancos to negotiation during tho oampaign—Resulta 
of the eamprign—Roourionco to tho operations in Malabar 
Oolonal Uartloy's victory over ITussoin Aly, and its important 
sonsoquonecs-—Gonoral Abororamby arrivos~-lakes Cannanoro, 
and reduces tho wholo province-—Procoedings of tho con- 
fedoratos~-snguged in two slogos-—-Oopul and Darwar-~Ton 
thoysand horses ready to. join Lord Cornwallis—Advantagoa 
ewyeh which he oponed tho, campaign—Unfayourablo antiopa- 
tioris of tho Sullann—Lord Cornwallis's ablootion of a now 
e lino of ‘operations, with its reasons. i : : , 405 


° OHAPTER XXXVIL 


Lovd Cornwallis marches to Arsot—Skilful demonstrations on 
the direot passos—By an unexpected oirouit asconds that of 
Mooglee without opposition—Unfortunate licentiousness af 
tho first march-—Progross of the army—Tiret appearando of 
tho Mysovean horse—TIndecision and weakness of Tippoo's 
measuros—Lord Cornwallis arrives without molestation within 
ton milos of his objest—Desoription of this oncampment— 


xvi 


Tippoo's prosence—Annoyanee by night-~Ablo disposition of 
Lord Oornwallis—Attompt at assassination—Takos up his 
grqund bofora Bangaloro—Roconnoissanco covered by Volonol 
- Moyd—-Poiseives and attacks tho rosy of Tippoo's army on 
the march, contrary bo instruetions—but with a fair prospeat 
of succoss—till he foll sevoroly wounded—Disordgrly robroat-— 
coverod by the advance of Major Gowdia, comtrary Lo ordora-— 
Observations on this affnir—Desoription of tho fort and potin 
—Abtack of the potta—Tippoo's feint for its recovery, did not, 
docsive Lord Cornwallis—Longbhoned strugglo—TVippoo finally 
driven out—Oolonol Moorhouse—I'orngo—Grain—Hirst drrov 
in the siege—Subsequent oporations—Novol and pocullar 
charactor of the siege—-Oporntions of tho 20th and Q1st— 
determine Lord Cornwallis to give the assaulb—Deseription of 
that oporation and its succoss—Tippoo was distinctly informadg 
of the intended assault, and his wholo army Was drawn up 
within » mile and a half—-Consequens consternation-~di{foats 
on the prospect of the bolligerents—Rdildstions, . 1 . 421 


OHAPTER XXXVIIL, 


March from Bangalore northwards—Hostile armies unexpootodly 
ovoss diagonally each othor's route--Tippoo retiros-~Lord 
Cornwallis’s objact in this moyement—A junotion with the 
corps of ‘horse provided by Nizam Ali—Cruel fate of the gar- 
rigon of Little Balipoor—Junotion with Nizam Ali's horso— 
Sketch of their appearance—and conduol-—Charactor of its 

+ gommanders—Lord Cornwallis's motives for hastoning the 
atilack on Soringapatam—Unusual means of oquipmont-— 
Influence of tho capture of Bangalore on tho allios~~on 
Tippoo—Evidence in the latter cnse—Lottor from his mother 
to the wife of Nizam Ali—Paintings at Soringapatam—~Ilor~ 
rible butchery of prisoners—Intovoepted letior-—Bxooulion of 
the minister Kishon Row—Lord Oornwallis marchos fqr tho 
capital—Disappearance of the populdtion—inoronsing dilfioul- 
ties—Tippoo dotermines to risk a general notion-—~Batilo of 
the 16th of May—Move to Caniambnddy-—Destruction of thay 
battering train—Perilous detachment across the rivor~Reliun 
of General Abercromby to the const—-His loss—Depariure of 
Lord Cornwallis before he know of his satoty—Drondtal atato 
of the army—Unexpected appearinca of the Mahratte army 
on the first march—Desoription of a Mahratia oamp-~-moroan- 
-tile police—bavar—trddes—tannors—Rojolcings at Soringn- 

* patam--Dnited armies movo slowly :to the north-oast— 

‘ Holioordvoog—Incident descriptive of Mahiatta Oharactor-— 
Move towards Bangalore—Plan of intermediate operations— 
English loan tothe Mahrattas, . ‘ : i é 


‘ 
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OMAPTER XXXIX. 


Reourrones Lo the prior operations of the other armies—Army of 


Bombay—Coorg—its former history-and singylay mannors— 

Balanco of blood—~Raja restores his authority with energy and 

sagaciiy—Suocessful operations against Tippoo's troops-— 

Misfortung of his family-+-First acquaintance with the English 

~—improyed—fixes thoir abtachmont by his gallantry pnd con- 
* duot--Goneral Abercromby marches through his country— 

Moraara, the capital, posssased by the Mysoronns, on the point 
af surronder—relieved by the raja's express pormission— 
Singular ond romantic explanation—Goneral Aboreromby’s 
contidenus of resuming his former position—Nizum Ali's 
oporations—-Number and ohbracter of the forces under his 
personal command—proseeds to Pauingul—his army to Rachove 
—to Capool—Description of the place—siege—surrander— 
march towards Kurpa~Gungicota—Results—Mahratta opera- 
tiong--Detiohmont from Bombay undor Cuptain Little—as- 
gonds tho ghaut of Amba-—joins Perseram Bhow——~Unitod force 
moves to Darwar-—Awkward and protracted siogo—Roinforco- 
mané under Colonel Frodoric—Misapprehonsion of wants-— 
Promature assault—Ropulse—Ohagrin snd doath of Colonel 
Frederia—Major Sartorius—Promisos of tho Mahrattas con- 
stantly violated—All operations intorruplod ond presarious— 
Placo capitulates after six months sioge, for want of provi- 
sions~-Garrison march oway—aro nttnoked and dostroyed 
—Reoiprocal noausations of violating tho capitulatloi— 
Porseram Bhow with tho Hnglish corps, advance to Seringn- 
polam—Iturry Punt by anothor rouloTunotion ts boforo 
dosoribed-—Rosult of those operntions--Nogotiations during the 
campaign, é ‘ ; hee ‘< ‘ ‘ 1 


OHAPTER XL. 


Lord Cornwallia moves from Bangalore, to reduge tho inlormo- 


Aintd posta to tho onstward—Rayagols, &o.—rodallod by 
intelligence regarding tho Mahrattas—who had boon attnaked 
at Mudgorry—Loga nob serious-—His Lordship resumes hia 
own ling of operation—-Northern forts—N undidroog—atrength 
and protracted defpnce—Inryption of Bakir Saheb into Bara- 
mahil-—Colonel Maxwell dolached to dislodge him—Assault 
of Pinagra—Unsuecosgful attompt,on Kistnaghorry—Returns 
—Singular defence of Colmbetoor—Siega raised—Socond siege 
~—Abttompled reliof faile-—Intermediate fortrosses belween 
Bangalovo and  Seringapatamr—Savendtoog—Conaidorations 
regarding that placo~-Colong] Stuart detached for the gloge— 
puocedds——Allack and jfall of Ootradroog—Ramgherry— 
Shovongorry~—Ioligordttodg—taken—Goorumoonda ied fort 
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oarvicd—Skilful expedition for its roliof undor Mattah Tydor— 
Pacts regarding Ildfiz Joe—Injurious suspicions—-Nizam Ali’s 
aymy voturns—rotakes tho lowor forb—and ultimately joins 
Lord Cornwallis-—Grain merchants-—Systom adoplod rogarding 
them—Doubtful origin of that poople--Profesaedly wandorors 
—Language—oustoms and mannoys-— Noto on tho manufacture 
of Sali—-Observations on tho valuo of thogg griftin morchants 
—Proparntions of Goneral Abororomby—-thoso of Lord Cory- 
wallis—Embarrassing conduct of Persaram Bhow— Consoquont 
delay and ils resulig—his intermodiato oporations—~Private’ 
plundar proforved to the auccosa of tho campaigu-~Shamelosa 
and unprinoipled breach of compact—Medilates tho plundor of 
Bednore—Brilliant sorvicos of tho Inglish dotachmont-~- 
Hooly Onore—Defont of Reza Sahob by Onplain Tuibtlo— 
Perseram Bhow appears bofore Bodnore—hoars of Kummorn. 
Desn’s approach—vretires—arrives at Soringapatam aflor th 

service was over, ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘i . 404 


F ONAPTER XL. 


Lord Cornwallis's advanco—Considerations~—desariplion of tha 
~ Sultaun’s position—Genoral attack on tho night of tho 6th 
Tebruary 1792—Plan of the attack in three columns—Ixeou- 
tion—righb—centve—lefi—Tippoo's conduet—Qporntions of 
the 7th-~Attack on Colonel Stuart in the morning—-Adimirable 
defence of the Sultaun’s redoubt——Attack on Colonal Stuart in 
the evening-~Advances to negobiatiqn—Tippoo releases tho 
officers taken at Coimbeloor—Some of them had boon liborated 
in the operations of the 6ih—Lord Cornwallis consents to 
yeceive the Snitaun's onvoy~—Disonssion of thab moasuro— 
Attempt to assassinate Lord ‘Cornwallis—Nogotiations—Pro~ 
liminary treaty submittod by Tippoo, to a full mooting of his 
oflicers—executed—Doelivery of tho hostagos-~Conforonaos 
preparatory to the definitive treaty—Tho Sultaun’s rago ab tho 
demand of Coorg, a8 a violation of the praliminarioa—disdussad 
~Reaiprocal preparations for renewing the war—considored— 
Tardy decision of Lord Oornwallis—forces the conalusion of, 
the definitive treaty—Tertitorial cessions dosoribed—Motivos 
of Lord Cornwallis's moderation—discussed, ; » G26 


CHAPTER “XLII, 


After the departure of the confederatos, Tippoo makes arrango- 
ments for lquidating the payments~Dosoription—btho 
Sulteun’s boasted improvemonts discussed —Physioal solanco— 
Barometer—Thermometer—Madionl scionca—Goneral roguln- 
tions—Ooincidence of eastern and, western noveltics—Military 


« 


XIX 


rogulations — Infantry — Oavalyy — Ariillory — Reflections on 
those changes—Navy—Lords of tho Admiralty—Admirals— 
Ships — Jiquipments — Commerce —Exports—Imports—Poli- 
ical oconomy—Black and red popper—Medical 10gimon— 
Connection of commercial and political yiews—Lnborious code 
—Ourious ¢ section—Switdling conditions—Suppression of 
bankors and mdhoy changers~—Ciroumstances rolatod—~Contrast 
“of particular details with gonoral ignorance—Revenue—Tine 
antiquity, and protendod novelty—Innovations nos improve- 
ments—One improvament—tho suppression of drunkonnass— 
of Ilindoo tomples—Volice—Regulations regarding the right 
and left hand casts—Mthics—from tho Korfin—and the Grok 
sohtools—Truth-—Oaths and their systematic yiolation—Bool 
of regulations all-gufficient—Anecdote—Royal staio—Tho word 
Tippoo—Tigor—Throne~—Intended regulations—Reformation 
of the oalondar—Incidental notices of tho intontion of a now 
revotation— Woights and measuros—Tl'rench—nglish—Bengal 
~~Anciont Mysooi—T'ippoo Sultaun—Monsures of internal 
+ administration—Droction of an interior rampart to Seringa- 
patam—Moans of procuring workmen—Shooking abuses— 
Siogo and capluro of Oochingy—Barbarous mutilation 
Strango and fraudulent allotment of dwollings to his officors— 
Rolurn of tho hostages—Conversations—Banishmont of tho 
MehfidoosMatly history of Dhoondia—Strange history of his 
connection with tho Sultaun—Discontonts of the husbandmon 
—Doceptions practised on the Sulliaun—Augmontation of 
revorne—aimy —~ jagoors —- Ludicrous soloction of officers —~ 
Donth of tho raja, and plundor of tha palace—Royal nuptials, 
and provious disappoinimonts—Reformation of tho army 
4umra ~-- Dross — Oaths —- Proolamation—~Destrustion of tho 
lako of Tonoor—Tairy taloProjoatod rapture of tho dams— 
Onmp bazdx. ' : . 7 ‘ , . + 861 


7 OMAPLTER XLITI. 


Txternal affairs sinco 1792-—Troaty of guarantee anticipated by 
é tho confederates in tho breaty of 1790, is not nxacomplishod— 
Onuses as cogard the Mahvatias—Nana Furnayoso—Sindea— 
Countor project—Nizam Ali's anxiety—ohargos tho Bnglish 
wilh a violation of faith—yhis roasoning—Mahratias prepare 
to attack him—ho solicits proteotion—it is roftused—Disoussion 
of the subject—Proof of tho insuflicioney of tho treaty of 1792 
Death of Mahdajeo Sindet—suecoeded by Dowlut Row-- 
Mahratins invade tho territory of Nizam Ali—Battlo and 
troaty of Kurdla-~Nizam Ali prostrale—rolieved by two 
unoxpected avents--Lhe rebellion of his son Ali Jah—and the 
death of tho Péshwa—Augmontation of Raymond's corps—~ 
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Jngoor—givoa alarm to Sir John Shore Cnsos discussed 

torminated by the march of Raymond against Ali dah - and an 
application for aid from Nizam All to tho Mnglish-—Distine- 
tions nb Poona—Trenty concluded by Nizam Ali's captivo 
niinistor—Bettor dispositions towards tho Tinglish—-Ali Jah’s 
mission to 'Tippoo of Kadir Iusseifi Khan—Condiions-~K dir 
sont back to Ali Jah-~Diplomatic deception’ nt I fydorabad— 
Ridioulous collision with tho formor envoy ob that plaso® 
Tippoo’s various intrigues Well grounded confitoneo in thoire 
suecess—Oporhtions of tho English agsinst tho Ironoh wna 
Dutch posscssions—Manilla—Causo of the vooml of that 
expedition—Curious consultations at Mysoor vogarding ils 
destination — Embassios to Citbul — discussed —Nogotiations 
with Brance-—1788—after 1792—Conviction of the mihtary 
superiority of revolutionary France—Accidontal arrival of a 
French privateer at Mangalore, commanded by Ripaud-~ 
Deception—Consequent plan of Tippoo—Ludicrous foss of 
his money—Suspicions regarding Ripaud—ho is ultimately 
deputed with othots to tho Isle of: Franco—Bxplunation of 
the bond for the ship, hitherto unintolligihle—mbassy arrives 
at tho Isle of Franco—Public proolamation of this seorol 
mission, by the Governor-General Malartio—his conduat and 
that of the embassndors discussed—Curious confusion of tho 
Sultaun’s mind—Return of the embassadors—dnd reoruite— 
Tippoo might still haye averted war by disavowal—Opposito 
conduot—Levy of ninety-nine’ men—Jacobin club~~Rovolu- 
tionary morality of the superior officars—Dubuo doputed to 
Franca, 6 we el aa 


OMAPTER XLIV. 


Government of Indin--Clive—Hastings—Lord Morningbon— 


Relations with the native powors at the timo of his arrival 
Sindea—his unresisted aggrandisemont—Admission of the right 
to interfere—Do Boigne—placed in tho situation of a sovoroign 
prince—his successor Perron—Difference of thoi sysloms—- 
Perron excludes English officers—Fvench army on tho English’ 
frontior—Complicated use of the authority of the imprisoned 
Mogul—Designs of the Frénch~-Appeal to the candour, of 
those who thought the onse over-stited—Stato of tho Mabratin™ 
dissension with reference to the situation of tho English— 
Nizam Ali—Raymond’s fine corps of 14,000 mon—Ilis char 


“acter and soriduct—becomes formidable to bis suporior, Nizam 


Ali-Govsrnbr-general receives authentic intelligenue of tho 

everits ab the Isle of France—Preparation, for wa~-Danger 

from Raymond's corps——Nizam Ali’s fears of both Fyonch and 

English~—Dangers acotmulated by the English system of 
s 


‘ 
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noutrality—Noegotiation at Ilydorabad, for dismissing ‘tho 
French and’ substibuting an English forqe—Offensive and 
dofonsive treaty concluded—Disarming and dismission of the 
Tronah officerae—Wisdom and onergy of tho moasure—its 
offoct ab tho nabive courts-—Sooret dissatisfaction of the Mah- 
ratlas—Sinden’s presoned ab Poona unfavourable—Hluotuating 
counsils-~Lorv Mornington determines to procead without 
them—Tippoo's inttigues at :that court—Scorot ngent— 
Erroneous concoptions—Iriondly disposition of the Péshwa— 
Quridus evidonce of this, in his secrot interviows, and oxcellont 
advico—Public embassy from 'Tippoo—Seoret agont discovered 
by Nana, and obliged to return. i ; . 7 A 


OHAPTER XLY, 


Lord Movrnington’s luminous and instructive discussion of his 


polMical rolations to tho Sultaun~-The reduction, nob the 
oxbinetion of his power, dosired—Seaond proof of the insuffici- 
onoy of tho arrangements of 1792-—Intelligence of the oxpadi- 
tion to Egypt-~Lord Mornington’s lottor to the Sultaun on this 
subjoct, 4th November, 1798—~Iriondly reply—~8th Novomber, 
oxpostulation and proposal to send an onyoy—Sultaun declines 
to receive him--Vague hopes~Passive fatality——rouged by a 
second lottor, 10th Decomber—awakenod by a third, 9th 
Tonuary--Rage, nob at his own folly, bub that of bis agente 
Sullaun’s castorn apologuo—~Expeoted suocour from gypt, 
founded on the erroncous conceptions of his French offoors-~ 
contrary to nll the facte—-Important documents from Gon- 
stantinoplo, forwarded to Tippoo by tha English—Letter of 
tho Grand Signor--Two answarsono for the pérusnal of tho 
English, the othor the trno reply—QCurtous abstract of Ruro~ 
pean aggrossion in India-——Strango and offensive answer to 
Lord Mornington’s Iast:lettov—Consonts to rosciva the onvoy 
too late—Infors his destruction to bo intendod—Morohes 
against Genoral a of Tippoo’s army. . 669 


OMAPTER XLVI. 


_Yigw of the strength, adyance and position of the invading 


trmies—-Caloutta-—~Frosh yecoipt of intelliganco—Lord Morn- 
ington proposes immediate hostility if possible——Practi- 
anbility disoussed—Shoré delay judicious and fortunato— 
Considerations regarding the Egyptian axpedition—Remark- 
able statemont of Lord Mornington rogarding that armament 
—Valueo of Rgypt-—colonial—sommercial—amilitary—discussed 
—Aolual destination of this armamont favourable «to his 
views~~Hope thaé the Sultaun would submit without sderclon, 
« 


. 
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to thé terms requred—Lends ot Madras—Delionoy towards 
Lord Clive—Reciprocal foolings of that nobloman--Movo- 
ments of Zemaun Shah—dotain Sir Alured Clarke at Bengal 
command in the south devolyog on Gonoral Ilarris>~ his 
staff—Early oxertions’ of Nizam Ali—Lord Mornington issues 
his final instructions for the advaneo of tho gurmy~~Wiso 
and liberal authority to the Commandor-in-¢hiof —Provisious 
in tho rear—Army of Gonoral Styart—asconds Lo Coorg 
Dofensive position attagked by Nippoo, Sth March-Aotion 
—repulse—desoribed by the Raja of, Coorg—Diplomptic 
commission under the orders of Gonoral Inrrib~-ho 
enters the enemy's country—oporntions~~dofacls discovorod 
in the firsb day's march—Absbract of tho offeots—Slight 
affair of the Q1sb Maxch—Intelligonco of Gonoral Stuart’s 
action—Tippoo’s movements—preparos and abandons n finoe 
position at the Madoor river—Batilo of Malvilly—-rosults 
—Goneral Harris's unexpooled movement rorogs the Cavori, 
frustrates the Sultaun’s plans—miatives for this movemont— + 
Tippoo’s disappointment and dismay-—-Gloomy and affecting 
consultation of the Sultaun and his officors--detormine on a 
desperate battle on chosen ground—which the English army 
passed of tho distance of three milos—Fresh disappointment 
‘ vegarding their intentions—Avernga progress of the’ Mnglish 
army under five miles a day—Ultimate encampment for tha 
siege, ‘ ir os 7 : ¥ oe : 688 
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Attack of the enemy’s posts on the 5th Mayol: faile—auccooda 
* 4 on the 6th—General Floyd's march to bring up tha Bom- 
bay atmy—Detachment undor Kummor-u-Doon well command. 
ad~rInolfeatuel afforte—Junation formod—Goneral Stuart 
crosses to the norbh—Second doparturo of Gonoral Moyd, 
to bring up the provisions from the rear—Unoxplainod 
failuro of provisions—how relievod—Subjoct still undor 
discussion Sultaun's anticipation and preson) opinion, 
vegdrding the point of atiack—Two plans submitted to Gonoral 
Harriss-ho decides on that which involves crossing the 
river in the aot of assault—Commenooment of tho siogg~ 
Northern atiack—Southern—on the 17th—Second parallel on 
the 20th——Tippoo proposes nogobintion—Genoral Iarvis gonds 
him his ullimatum—yrejected with disdain—Sortie on tho 
22d—Batteries open 23¢—~Arduous oporation of ostablishing 
the third payallel, 26th and 27th—Another advanco to nogo- 
tiation—answered by still offering the same ultimalunr— 
Sultaun’s despondency-~Breaching battories—direoted bo the 
frus breach, 2d May—breach practioable on the 84—Arrango- 
a 
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montis for agsaulé on the duh—Tnbermedisite proccedings of 
tho Sullaun—Fablories—Seyed Ghoffir—Astrology—Inoentn- 
; tions——Rouged by the assault. ' ri ‘ . » TL 
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Sofoalion of *yheehour of assault—Awhul oxpeclation—Brilliant 
+ ,oponingBroach oarried—Right column sueccods rapidly— 
Loft .nidvo slowly—Tho Sultaun in porson—rebiros to tho 
intorior fort—Motives unoertnin—Balls-—Seyod Sahob—Pro- 
ofadings al tho palaco—Major Allan—Tho princos received by 
Gonoral Balyd——aant to camp—Sullaun’s fate still unknown— 
found at length—identified — Funeral solemnities General 
Ordovs—~Lioutenant-Colonol Close—Fall of tho Sultaun, a 
relief from some ombarrassing questions—Eldest son surren- 
dors—all the principal officers—Poornea-—Dhoondia—General 
Magis marches to tho northward—Poncoable submission of the 
whole country~-Charactors of Hyder and Tippoo contrasted —~ 
Commission for tho affairs he eiale oh Woe tele which 
guidod their decisions—Right of conquest-—Olaims of humanity 
—Suggostions of policy-Central governmont to bo formed— 
Confliohing claims of tho anciont and lato family—-disoussod— 
Dotermination to rostoro tho unciont Eindoo housa of Mysoor 
—~Relation df the new slate to the British Govornmonts— 
distinguishod from all precoding arrangements-—Tho experimont _ 
succossful—Wisdom of considoring ifs farther application, 742 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


. cy 
Brvoneous impression of Hyder’s general devaslation— 


Linglish attempt to assemble an army—and defend 
® the-fortresses—Warriapollam Ginjee—Carnatich- 
ghur— Wandewash—Distinguished character of 
Ltint—State of parties at Madras—Mililary 
opinion af Lord M’ Leod—of Sir Hector Munro— 
the latter takes the field—Bad combinations -— 
toute of Baillee—Hyder raises the siege of Arcot 
—on the day Sir IL, Munro arrives at Conje- 
_ varant—— Wane of food at the commencement of’ 


» the campaign—Baillie stopped by the river Corte- 


laur—ozosses tt—attached by 'Pippoo—recipro- 
cally discouraged—Sir UI. Munro reinforces 
Baillie —Hyder attgcks and destroys him—Obser- 
vatrons--A necdotes—-Mr, Lang—TL'wigg—Mahom- 
med Boodéen—Measunes of Lyder—Retreat of 
Sir IT, Munro—Chingleput and Madras—Finer- 
gency réported ta Bengal—Character and mea- 
sures of Mr, Tlastings—calls on Sir Hyre Ooote 
to vindicate the honour of the British arms—he 
arrives at Madras— Suspension of the last Govern- 
or, and appointment of Mr, Smith—Council of 
‘War—Hyder takes Areot-—Sir Byre Coote takes 
the field——Capture of Carangooly—Flint's dis- 
tinguished défence of Wandewash—relieved by 
Sir tyre Coote—Promotion of Liewtenant Mlint— 
rendered nugatory—lis admirable arrangements 
Jor supply—Anrivgtof the French flect-—~Sir Lyre 
Coote relieves Permacotl—moves to Pondicherry— 
Hyder appears Sir Eyre Coote moves to Cudda~ 
lore—Cannonade by night—~Irench fleet at 
Pondicherry—Critical and desperate situation of 
Sir Hyre Coote—relieved by tte depariure—Hydar 
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moves to Tanjour~—Sir Tyre Coote reinforced 
with troops—but distressed for provisions—-Mili- 
tary criticisms of the government of Madras— 
treated with asperity by Six Hyre Coote—who him- 
self condemns, on views equally limited, the conti- 
nuance of the Maharatta war—Jest and manly 
views of Mr, Hastings—Sir Hyre Ooote attack 
Chillumbrum—is repulsed—Arvival of the fleet-—" 
Lord Macartney governor of Madras-~Duich 
war—Hyder appears—Battle—Imperfect canse- 
quences of the victory—Fall of Tiagar—Second 
relief of Wandewash—Sir Hye Coote forms a 
junction with the division from Bengal—at Puli-° 
cat—Military prudence of Sir Hyre Cante— 
Paults of Hyder. 


sbi prevalent impression is cera although 

fairly deducible from the records of Madras, that 
Hyder, on his first descent, perpetrated the wanton 
and indiscriminate destruction of the wholo counbry; 
a measure directly subvorsive of his ultimate’ views 
of permanent conquest. He caloulated ‘on tho lapse 
of a long interval, before the operations of way and 
the aid of a French corps, should put him in posses- 
sion of Fort $6. George; and ‘around that contro of 
the British power, and its maritime conimunica~ 
tions, he cortainly drew a, line of merciless desolation, 
marked by the continuous blazbd of flaming Lownhs and 
villages, He directed the indiscriminate mutbildtion 
of covery human being who ghduld linger near tho 
ashes, in disobedience of the mandate for instant 
anigration, accompaniod by thetr flocks and hords ; 
thus consigning to the exclusive dominion of the 
beasts of the forest, the desott which he intorposod 
between himself and his onemies, This lino extended 
inland, from thirty to fifty-five miles, according to 
circumstances, and from the héad of tho lake of 
Paliacate in the north, to a southern limit, within 
a few miles of Pondicherry, which of courso was 
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included within tho scope of his immodiate protec- 
tion, Round Velloro, of which ho expected an earlior 
surrender, he drew a similar cirelo, nob oxcoeding a, 
radius of thirtoen miles, With theso oxcoptions, and 
the operations necessary for the siego of the few placos 
which did not-immediately surrender, and for imped- 
iftg the subsequent movements of British troops, the 
‘whole of tho country occupied by the invader, was as 

well protected, as his possessions abovo the ghants, 
Black columns of smoke were every where in view, 
from St. Thomas's Mount, distant only nine miles 
from Madras, before an order was issued for the 
*novement of a single soldier, The corps undor 
Colonel Harper in Guntoor, afterwards commanded 
by Colonol Baillie, was directed to move southwards 
by tho route of Calastry and Tripetti, an order found- 
ed in dangerous errors which the superior knowledgo 
of its commandant induced him to disobey, and to 
pursuo a moro easterly course to which we must 
prosently return. Colonel Brathwaite’ who command- 
ed atsPondicherry, was ordered to move northwards 
to Chinglbput, a forb within hwo marches of Madras, 
and ultimptdly to tho lattor place ; and a sclect corps 
of nineteen choson companies of sopoys, two regiments 
of Mahommed Ali’s cavalry, and two light guns from 
Trichinopoly under Colonel Cosby, was dostined to 
ac) onthe enomy’s communications through the 
passes, but was afterwards ordored to join tho main 
army.” The desoription of minor proparations, or the 
rier ita = aa 





' Major John Brathwaite reducod tho Poligava of Madura 
“and Tinnevelly in 1772 and, as Lieutonant-Colonel took Mahé 
from the French in 1779, When commanding in Tanjore in 
1782 he was badly dofoated by Tippu, taken prisonor and carried to 
Seringapaiam, whones ho Was reloased at the poaco of 1784. 
General Brathwaite was Commander-in-Chief, Madras, for four 
yoars from 1792, and captured Pondiohorry in 1793. (Report on 
the Palk Manuscripts, p, 176, noto.) . 

? Brathwalto’s force was composed of— 
One battalion Europoan infantry. 
Detachment of artillery. 
wi . 1* 
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complex results of treachory in tho officers command- 
ing forts, or mutiny in tho troops of Mahommed Al, 
wwhon it was attempted to organize them for figld 
service, would perplex without informing the roader. 
Such only as mark peculiar character, or aid in a 
distinctive picture of tho timos shall bo sclectod for 
notice. Mahommed Ali had as nsual no money fé) 
publio purposes ; an excellent regiment of cavalry at* 
St. Thomas’s Mount mutinicd, if mutiny it might bo 
called, to withhold their services.in tho field, whilo 
their families must perish in consequence of an arroar 
of nearly two years pay. Mahommed Ali’s favorite 
son camo on the ground to affegt the employment of 
his influence, but professing inability to pay any 
portion of their arrears. To savo tho horses the 
regiment was disbanded; eighty of the men adherod 
to their European officers withoub pay; but tho sama 
person who had no money to expodito the publia 
service, had abundance to reialist all the remainder 
as his own personal guard, on the very noxt day. ‘he 
little corps of excellent cavalry afterwards reccived 
into the sorvice of the Company was embodied by 
the patriotism of their English officers, who found 
the means of satisfying tho troops from their own 
resources and private credit.’ 
It was a proposition too familiar to roquiro 





One yegiment of Nawab’s cavalry, 
The 14th, 15th, 16th and L7th battalions of Sopoys. 
Ooshy’s force was composed of— 
Two regiments Nativo cavalry undor Captain Jowidain, 
Grenadiers of the 9th, JBth and 18th battalions from * 
Tanjoie. 
Grenadiers of the Gth and 19th battalions fiem 
Trichinopoly. ‘ 
Three battalion companies 19th, 
(Wilson: Wistory of the Macias Army, Vol. II, p. 2, note.) 
1On thé 25th August 1780, whon Sir Ioector Munro was 
about to march from the Mount to Conjeveram, the rogimont of 
cavalry then in camp suddenly rofusod to move unless their pay, 
then 14 months in arrears, was immediately disbursed, The 
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discussion, that not ono native officer intrusted by 
Mahommed Ali with tho dofence of a fortross, would 
bo faithIul to the gonoral cause, and ib became an 
urgont consideration to commit them to Tnglish 
oflicers. A: reinforcoimant from Vellore was sent to 
Axcot, the reputed capital of Mahomuned Ali’s domi- 
n®ons; and the scope of our dosign requires the notice 
‘of four other places, Lo cach of which an officer was 
sent, oither alone, or with one or two companies as 
guard of oxample, and a rallying point to the 
disorderly rabble of Mahommed Ali. : 

To Warriapollain,' 60 milos south-west from 
Cuddalore, a fort in the contre of an oxtensive and 
neatly impenetrable forest, the scat of a dispossessed 
poligar, still occupying tho woods in hostility to 
Mahommod -Ali, Ensign Allan was sent with ono 
company; tho fort was commanded by an European 
in the servico of Mahommed Ali, who mado no 
unnecessary difficulty in transferring the command 
of his mutinous charge. Ensign Allan, a youth of 
soventoon, left to the unaided resources of his own 
ind, reclaimed this disorderly and unpaid rabble to 
obedience and onorgy; and in a varied dofonco of six 
nonths against the offorts of tho poligar, oxhibited 
all the vigour and onterprize of manly youth, guided 
by the prudonco and wisdom of age; and when 
orderod, ab tho expiration of that period, to evacuate 


Nawab having rofusod to comply with tho domand, and tho 
govornmont boing without the means of doing so; the mon wero 
disaymed and sent into Madras with tho oxception of 56, most of 


*whom wore oflicors and non-commissioned officers, 


Owing to this defootion, tho cavalry with the army wns 
rodacod to the party of natives spocified above and 38 Europoan 
troopors undor Lieulonant Youngs. (Wilson: TZistory of the 
Madras Army, Vol. 1, p. 106.) ¥ i 

! Warriapollan,—Udeiyarpalaiyam, a small zamindavi, in 
Trichinopoly District. Tho English had driven tho Poligdr 
out of his ostate for refusing to assist them in Madura and ho 
had takon refuge in Mysore with Iyder, To was afterwards 
reinstated, 
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the place, made good bis yotroat to Tanjoro, in 
February 1781. Although this intorosting youth 
continnod in a short and brilliant career to justify and 
augment those first impressions of extraordinary 
talont, exertions disproportioned to his gtrongth in 
the campaign of 1783 produced a dangorous disease, 
and he did not live to fulfil the promiso of his oaxfy 
excellence, f 

Ensign Macaulay had a similar missions to 
Gingec. ‘Tho lowor fortross was carriod by assault, 
a Monsieur Buretic in Mahommed Ali’s sorvico, 
having given up his post, without firing a shot. 
Ensign Macaulay deliberately rotired to the uppo* 
and impregnable rock, assigning to his own corpany 
the post of honour nearest the lino of ascent. In 
visiting the upper guards, his mutinous garrison 
domanded that he should instantly surrender tho 
place, and while attempting to porsuade them to a 
better spirit, they made a direct attempt to assassi- 
nate him. He escaped to the protection of his own 
company; but being out-numbered by the mutineors, 
was compelled to capitulate, on the condition of 
being sent to Madras. This condition was violated, 
and he was sont a prisoner to Soringapatam, and 
according to my manuscript (the journal of a Serjeant, 
eee Captain Smith,) “ they did not leavo him 
a shirt.” 

Lieutenant Parr was sont to Carnatic Ghurr,’ 
but could neither obtain from Mahommed ‘Ali’s 
kelledav, the command of the place, nor even a decent 
lodging. The fort was sold, and some docorous, 
observances remained previously to its surronder. 
He had reached the place from Wandowash, through 
a country occupied by the chemy, singly, blackoned 
and disguised as a native: ho left it at the oxpiration 





! Carnatic Ghunre—Karnatiguy, a fort in the Polur Talug 
North Arcot District, Madras, about 20 miles south of Vellore 
situated on a spuy of the Javadi hills, which torminates in a hugo 
rock on which the citadel was builé, 
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of a month, in tho same garb, and had only desconded 
threo hundred yards by tho western face of tho roel, 
when EHyder’s troops entering, by tho castern gato, 
appeared upon the rampart abovo him. After four 
nights and threo dayg concealment in the woods, 
attended bY a faithful native servant, he arrived at 
Vellore, with his feet bleeding and swoln, © beard of 
amplo growth, an aspect scarcely human, and nearly 
famished for want of food. 

An officer was detached by Colonel Brathwaite, 
when at Carangooly on his arch from Pondicherry 
to Chingloput to take the command of Wandewash. 
e Hyder was known to be in force in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place: its surrender was probable; 
the distanco was thirty milos; and a body of four 
thousand horse was stated to be interposed: but tho 
groat importance of the enterprize justificd tho 
attempt under these slonder chancas of succoss. 
Lieutenant Flint was solected for this servico, and 
after a fatiguing march on the morning of tho 10th 
of August, he moved at eleven on the samo night, 
with ono hundrod firelocks. By deviating to un- 
frequented paths, ho arrivod without interruption in 
tho vicinity of Wandewash, lato in tho foronoon of 
the 11th, After ascertaining that tho placo was still 
in tho possession of Mahommad Ali’s troops, ho sont 
a mossago to the kellodar announcing his approach; 
but was answered, that ho would be fired nf, if he 
atfemptcd to como within rango of tho guns; and 
meta picket soni to slop him at the vorgo of the 
esplanade. Tle had the address to persuade the 
“officer that ho had misapprehended his orders; which 
could only have been to stop the party till he was 
satisfied they were friends, of which fact he could 
ontertain no doubts; and during the remaining pariey, 
continued to advance, persuading every successive 
messonger to return with another roferenco, until 
within musquet shot of the ramparts, which wore 
manned with troops, and the gates distinctly seen to 
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bo shut. Horo ho halted; announcod that ho had a 
letter from tho nabob Mahommed Ali to the kolledar, 
which ho was ordered to deliyer into his own hands, 
and demandod admission for that purpose with a fow 
attondants, With this demand the kelledar positively 
refused to comply, but ab longlh agreed toreccive tho 
letler in the space betweon the gato and the barrier 
of tho sortic. Luontorant Flint was admitted with 
four attendants, faithful and woll instructed sapeys, 
and found tho kelledar seated on a carpel, attended 
by several mon of rank, thirty swordsmon, his usual 
personal guard, and one hundred sepoys, drawn 
up to protect him. After the first complimontse 
Lieutenant Flint avowed that he had no leticr from 
Mahommed Ali, bu’ possessed that which in the 
exigency of tho times ought to be doomed equivalent ; 
tho order of his own government writton in com- 
munication with Mahommed Ali; this order tho 
kolledar treated with the utmost contempt, and his 
arguments with derision; desired him to return to 
the place from whence he camo; and to the proposi- 
tion of impossibility from tho increased distance of the 
corps from which he was detached, and tho country 
being in possession of the onemy, he was answered 
with fresh savcasm. Flo mildly replied, that he was 
placod in a desperato situation, and as the kolledar 
rose to depart, he suddenly soizod him, and an- 
nounced his instant death if any person should 
move a hand for his rescue; tho bayonots af the four 
sopoys were in tho same instant ab his breast, and 
their countenances announced a firm decision bo, 
share the fate of their officer. Tho constornation of 
the momant afforded time for the remainder of iho 
little detachinont Lo rush in+at the concerted signal 
and effectually securo the kelledar, Lieutenant Tint 
then addressed the troops in tho languago of conci- 
liation, explained the conditions on which the kelledar 
should retain all tho honours of command, while ho 
himself should provide for offeciual defonco: and 
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finally tho gatos wero opened, and tho wholo party 
entorod togother as friends. 

‘The act of surrendormg the place to ILyder, had 
been prepared to recoiye tho soal of the kelledar on 
that very day; and dming tho interval in which 
Lioutonant’llint waited tho authority of his govern- 
nyont to exclude him from the fort, his offorts at 
incessant counteraction wero foiled, by tho address 
of the new commandant, who found moans gradually 
and rapidly to secure the attachimont of the better 
portion of the garrison, 

Strange as in these days the proposition may 
sound, this lioutenant was an officor of very consider- 
able oxperienco. To a scientific knowledge of tho 
theorf, he added some practical acquaintance with 
tho business of a siogo; and to military talonts of no 
ordinary rank, @ mind fortile in resourcos, and a mild 
confidence of manner, which, as his troops wore wont 
lo say, rendered it impossible to feel alarm in his 
perce He found tho place in a ruinous state, 
urnished with abundance of cannon, but no carriages; 
and little powdor ; ho repaired tho works, construct. 
od carriagos, nnd manufactured powdor, Ho had not 
one avtilloryiman, but ho prevailed on tha silvor- 
suuiths, who, according to tho routino of [Tindoo war- 
foro, are tho apology for aannoneors, nob only to 
abtond regularly to bo instmebed in tho exorcise, but 
in tho subsoquont sioge to perform their dubics in a 
respectable mannor. from the 12th of August 1780 
until the 19th of February 1783, an ovontful period, 
,dtiring which the flowor of Hydor’s army were boloro 
the place, seventy-cight days of open trenchos, and 
after being foiled in open force, made repeatod attic pts 
bo soizo ib by stratagem, or starvo it into surrender, 
this officer, never once casting off his clothes at 
the uncortain poriods of repose, not only provided 
tho moans of internal defence, but raised a littlo 
corps of cavalry for exterior enterprize; and during a 
protracted period of famine and diversified misery 
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elsewhere, not only fed his own garrison, bub procured 
important supplies for the use of tho main army, for 
which he was justly deamed to be the contro of all 
correct intelligence, The model proposed by ‘tho 
experiencod, for the imitation of the young and 
asphting ; the theme of goneral applauso ;*honourable 
in private life, as he was distingnished in public con- 
duct ; the barron glory has remained to him, of pro- 
serving the letters on sorvico, written in Sir Lyre 
Coote’s own hand, full of affectionate attachment 
and admiration. Colonol Flint is living, and in 
London. Fancy would associate with the retire- 
ment of such a man, marks of public approbation and 
dignified compotency: but human affairs too often 
reflect an inverted copy of tho pictures of imfgina- 
tion. 

With the exception of such othor places as 
must necessarily occupy a place in our future narra- 
tive, every fori opened its gates, and tho wholo 
country, north of the Coleroon, submitted at onco to 
the conqueror. 

Hyder had doscended through tho pass of Chan- 
gama on tho 20th of July, and from thence detached 
a select corps of five thousand horse, under his 
socond son Kurreem Saheb, to plunder Porto Novo, 
a sea-port, about forty uifles soubh of Pondichorry: 
a largor body of cavalry was allotted to tho work of 
desolation which has already been desaribed, and tho 
advance of the main army was only retarded by tho 
embarrassing number of places to be occupiod. ft 
was nob before the 21st of August that he invastod 
Axcot, and on the 29th moved from thence in conso-* 
quence of intelligence that tho English army had 
made its first march from. the neighbourhood’ of 
Madras on the 26th. 

. .From the state of party in the unhappy counsols 
of that day, the Governor found ‘it impossible, by 
the ordinary constitution of the government, to se- 
cure a majority, without requiring tho aid of tho 
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Commandor-in-chiel, Sir Hector Munro,‘ in council, 
while the command of the field army should devolvo 
on Lord Maeleod,? who had recently arrived from 
England in command of ono of Lis Majosty’s regi- 
monis. No local experience was necessary to domon- 
strate, thaf the order which ho received to assemblo 
tlfe army at Conjoveram, an opon town forty miles in 
udvanco, through a country every where ocoupicd by 
tho enomy, was contrary to the ordinary suggestions 
of inilitary prudence, as risking, without an adequate 
object, the safety of all its detachments and oquip- 
ments ; and in a judicious letter, almost prophetic of 
the fate of Baillie, this officor recommended tho 
vicinity of Madras as the only safo point of junction 
until tho army should be in sufficient foree by the 
union of ils detachments to moot the onemy in the 
field, Tho Commandor-in-chief was of a difforent 
opinion: he pledged himsolf to form the junction 
at the place originally proposed, and accordingly 
assumed the command of the army, a majority in 
tho caunail boing sccured by tho appointment of 
an additional member,* a mcasuro against which tho 
minority protested as unlawful, 

Tho important corps from Guntoor, undor 


! Sir Toctor Munro was tho son of Ilugh Munro of Novav, 
born in 1726, ITo went to Tndia in L761 as Major of the 89th 
Foot, was in command of tho troops ab Patna, and won the 
hattlo of Busay, Ilo was aftor a poriod in England appointed to 
the chief command in Madras, and arvived in 1778, 

2In L779 n King's rogimont was dispatched to Madios. 
Tho corps selociod was "tho 78rd yogiment of Foot com- 
“manded hy John Mackonzio, Esquire, commonly callod Lord 
Macleod" (2, from England. Vol, UXXXII, 23rd Docombor 
1778.) Tho rogiment soon aftor arrival was quartored ab Poona- 
malleo, about 16 milos wost‘ol Madras. Lord Macleod was in 
command at Poonamalloo, when sont for to Madras in order 
to take command of the army. 

3 Tho additional mombor was Aloxandar Davidson, who had 
joined tho sorvics as wrilor in 1760, He aoted as Lord Maoart- 
noy’s sccond in his duol with Anthony Sadloir in September 
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Aug, 24. Colonel Baillie,’ had on the 24bh of August arrived 
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without interruption, at an cncampmont six miles to 
tho southward of tho village of Goomrapoondy," a 
situation within twenty-eight milos of tho Gonornl’s 
ancampment at St. Thomas’s Mount, and rather a 
shorter distanco from Madras, Admitting the absoluto 
necossity, which, howevor, is not apparont, of moving 
the army precisely on the 26th, thero was no_prob- 
able impodiment to tho junction of Colonel Baillio 
by one forced march on the 26th, or by two casy 
marches af the General’s encampment near Conni- 
toor*® on the 26th ; the force under Sir Hector Munro 
boing 5,209* strong, that under Baillic, 2,818, These 


' Colonel Baillie’s detachmont was— . 
Avtillo: y4 officors, 77 non-commissioned officers and mon, 
Kxroponn infantry—7 officers, 2 cndots, 104 non-oom- 

missioned officas and men, 
Scpoys—36 officers, 24 sorjoants, 2,606 native officers and 
mon. 
Ono company of guides, 
(Wilson. Lestory of the Madras Army, Vol, IL, p. 6, note.) 
2 Goon apoondy.—Gummadipundi, a villago in tho north of 
Ponnort Telug, Chinglaput District, on the iunk rend from 
Madras to the north. 

3 Connstoo —-Kunnatiur, a village about 16 miles south- 

wost of Madvas on the road to Gonjoveram, 

‘Tho following is an abstract of tho voturn of the Company's 

troops ab the Mount on tho 26th August 1780 i 
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obvious means of placing beyond the roach of acci- 
dont the ininodiate formation of a respectable army, 
wero wantonly abandoned, by directing that officer 
to pursue an indepondent routo of upwards of fifty 
miles Lo Conjevoram, — measure nob recommended 
by any speculative advantage that has over beon 
sietled, and inoxplicablo by any conjecture, excepting 
that of attompting practically to justify an erroncous 
opinion. 

Sir Hector Munro arrived at Conjeverain on the 


29th, the day on which Hydor broke up from Arcot, Aug. 29, 


after haying, on tho first intelligence of the deviation 
im the south-west of Baillie’s corps, detached a sclect 
corps pf 5000 infantry, 6000 horse, 12 light, aud six 
hoavy guns, with a largo body of irregulars, undor 
his son, ‘Tippoo Sultaun, to intercept its approach, 
and endeavour to destroy is. Sir Heetor Munro 
marched from St. ‘Thomas's Mount with cight days’ 
provisions for his own corps only, with tho viow of 
raising the siege of Arcot, distant sevon ordinary 
marches. On his arrival ab Conjevoram, as tho 
romaining four days’ stock for his own corps would 
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Not inoluded in the above,—22 Buroperns and 163 Natives sick. 
5G Native ouvahy, 

No roburn of ITM. 78rd Rogimont for August has been found, 
but Sir TIector Munro ostimated his whole foreo, including 
officers, ab 5,209 whon he lefb the Mount. This would make 
the strength of the 78rd to have beon 638, all ranks included. 
(Wilson : History of the Madras Army, Vol. IT, p. 4, note.) 
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furnish little more than two for tho army which ho 
axpected to unite at that placo, he appliod to tho 
Mahommedan gentleman doputed to provide fox all 
his wants by Mahommod Ali, a namo for cver asso 
ciatod ‘with recollections of disgust gt his own 
character, and of indignation and contemph for those 
who could still continue to trust him. This dopultd 
non-descrip) gravely auswered Sir Hoctor Munro* 
that he was ordered by Mahommed Ali to attend 
him; but had no powors givon him to procuro cithor 
provisions or intelligence,” and tho General was left 
dn tho fourth day of the campaign to live by the 
contingencios of the day, and continued fixed to the 
spot, gradually collecting from this large but yuined 
town, a small supply of food, which ho deposited 
within tho walls of tho Hindoo temple, a placo 
capable of being randoved in two days dofensiblo 
against a coup-de-main. 

Aug. 26, . On the 25th, Colonel Baillie arrived on tho bank 
of the rivor Cortelaur, then nearly dry, bub liable to 
be swoln by the mountain rains, and committed tho 
great military iault of encamping on tho northern 
instead of the southorn bank: tho floods descended 
on the night of the 25th, and prevented his crossing 
until tho 4th* of Soptember. On tho 1st of thab 
month povociving by the usual indications that the 
river would not soon fall, he proposed in a letter to 
tho Govermnont Lo descend to its mouth and be forriod 

Sept. over to Ennore, thirteen miles to the north of Mhdras, 
as the most oxpeditions, though the most circuitous 
route ; bué to this letter he appoars to have received 

4th. no reply. He crossed the river on the 4th of Seplom- 
ber, with ® corps consisting of 207 Europeans, 2606 
sepoys, six six-pounders, and'four threc-pounder guns. 





poe As I wanted nojihor a valoé nor a cook," said tho 
General, “I told the gentleman I would dispense with his 


services,” 
' Baillie crossed the river on the 8rd September according to 
his report to Sir Hector Munro. 
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The vicinity of the forb of Trippasore’ rendored it 
imprudent for Tippoo on cithor thab or the following 
day to attempt any operation beyond the customary 
annoyances during the march; on the 6th, in the Sept. 6 
morning, hg appoared anaking dispositions for an 
immediate attack on Colonel Baillic, who took post 
in “the vicinity of Porambaucum, distant fourteen 
miilos* from the ground occupied by Sir Hector Munro 
on tho same day noar to Conjeveram, The action is 
described in a short note from Colonol Baillie to have 
lasted from eleven to two; “near 100 Buropeans 
and sepoys were killed and wounded by tho guns of 
thie onemy, who never came near enough for mus- 
quotry;”’+ and on the same evening he wrote to Sir 
Hector Munro, that on a review of his corps after 
the action, ho found it was not in his power to join, 
but hoped to soc the Genoral at Perambaucuin ; while 
on the other hand Tippoo, who had suficred much 
more sovorcly in tho cannonade, reported to Hyder 
that he could ake no impression on Baillio without 
a farther reinforcemont, 

During this day (6th September) Hyder who 
had occupiod an encanipment strengthened with 
rodoubts, about six miles to the westward of Sir 
Hector Munro, made a domonstration of turning his 
righb, with the view of covoring tho oporation against 
Baillie, and this movement inducod a change of posi- 
tion in the Hnglish army, which now fronted the 
north ‘on tho road by which Colonel Baillie was ex- 
pectod. Tho hostile armies remained during that day 





' Tyinpasore.—Tiruppashur. ‘Tho village is about five milog 
south of the Kortalniyar river, about two miles west of Tiravallur, 
qust forth of tho railway from Madras to Avkonam. An old fort 
stood Lhore which sorved as a protection to the surrounding 
country, 

« * Sir TLoclor Munro's official lotter, ‘ 

[Perambanoum —Porumbakkam, a villagd sevon milos south 
of Tiruppaohur, about twelve miles south of tho river. 

t Manuscript journal of one of the suvivors. 

T Sir Ieotor Munro's official letter. 
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Sept. 
7th, 8th. 


Sth, 
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4 
drawn up in order of battle opposito to each othor, at 
tho distance of about two miles, without on affors on 
either part, About noona heavy firing was hoard, 
which froin a change of wind, soon became inaudiblo. 
It was evident that Baillic was abtackod, and equally 
plain that Hyder had interposed his whole army to 
prevent tho junction. Hithor tho dotachmont Was 
expacled to fight its way through the troops allotted 
for its destruction, and afterwards through tho united 
force of the enemy, or ib was necossary to make an 
effort for its reliof. But the pagoda al Conjoveram, 
which contained the provisions, the heavy guns, and 
most of the baggage of the army, had not been made 
capable (in Sir Hector Munro’s opinion) of maiutain- 
ing itsolf for one day. The army lay on its arms 
without an effort during the 6th, 7th, and 8th, On 
the latbor day the note from Colona Baillio writton 
after tho affair of the 6th, was roccived., Sir Hoctor 
Monro, still adhering to tho vibal importance of 
protecting his provisions and stores in the pagoda, 
which in the ovent ho was compellod to abandon, 
adopted the debermmation (in conourronce* with the 
opinion of his prmeipal officers) of detaching tha 
flank companies of the army on the night of tho 
8th, to unito with Colonel Baillie, and onable him to 
form the junction, ‘Iho original and noedloss orroy 
of any distnion, was thus ageravaled by tho farther 
risk of a third division, subjecting 1007 mon, tho 
flower of the army, to be cut olf in detail, and ltaving 
the main army itself in a state of dangorous weak. 
noss, Contrary to all roasonable calculation, Colonel 
Fletcher, the officer in command of the detachment, 
by changing his route during the march, and thus 
deceiving his own guides, who were all in Hydor’s 
pay, passed unpereceived by the numerous troops 
interposed, and joined Colonel Baillie at Peramban- 
curt early on tho morning of tho 9th. The arrival of 








* Sir Teotor Munro's official lotler. 
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this reinforcement oncreasing tho strongth to 8,720* 
mon (allowing a deduction of 100 for the casualtics 
of the 6th), “inspired the groatest confidence in: 
Baillie’s troops ; no doub§ was ontortained of hia 
being able to mako his way good to Conjoverain, and 
he marched tgreoably to tho orders he had reccivedy 
abeut oight o’cloek on tho night of tho 9th,” 

Hyder was full of indignation at the strange 
negligence by which the detachmont had been perm 
mitted to pass, without observation, across a coun- 
try covered with his light troops. The French 
officers in his service, deemed it to be a profound and 
skilful manceuvre, by which Hyder’s army was to be 
entangled between two powerful bodies, by a joint 
operation on the night of the 9th, and strongly urged 
him to move from the dangerous position which he 
occupied. Hyder forming a more correct estimate of 
the actual operation, maintained his ground, but 
yielded so far to the suggestions of his advisers, as to 
inake dispositions, and even prepare the roads for each 
coluinn to retire Lo tho westward, in tho event of thoir 
conjectures being vovified. Both armics continued 
immovable on the 9th, and, towards the close of the 
day, Ilydor having ascertained from his spies that tho 
Tinglish army wore nob preparing to march, sont off 
immediatoly after dark, in the diroction of Baillio, 
tho great body of his infantry and guns, romaining 
himself on the ground, rerdy to move ab & moment's 
warnivg, with a fow light guns and tho wholo of the 
cavalry, if his camp should be abtacked, and with the 
sine incans Lo harrass and impede the march, if 
a movement should bo mado in the direction of 
Baillic. At four o'clock, finding tho samo torpor still 


te ee — ~ 


* The manusorip journal makos tho strength about 3,500, 
Tho number statod in tho text, is taken from Sir Hector Munio’s 
official statement, and of comso from tho last returns, The 
numbors sufhaiently correspond, allowing for the sick, and sup- 
posing tho mantsoript to reckon the firelooks only, the roturns of 
course including axtillory mon, 
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to prevail in tho English camp, he silently followod 
his infautry. : , 

Colonel Baillic had not procecded half a ile 
from his position at Perambancum, before ho was 
challenged by the enemy’s vifletics, and as no order 
had been givon to avoid firing, a platodh from tho 
advanced guard, announced to the enemy that all 
was in motion, The rocketh men and irrogulars 
opposed no inoro than a teizing impediment for fivo 
or six miles. The baggago boing on the loft, of the 
column of march, and a heavy body of horse ap- 
proaching in that direction from the rear, the officer 
commanding the rear guard unlimbored his guns, and 
a halt was ordered for the purpose of making a 
disposition to place the baggage on the right.” ‘This 
being effected, and the troops resuming their order 
of march, the halt was unaccountably continued, and 
some guns which had been covered by the Mysorean 
cavalry on the left, soon afterwards opencd on tho 
centre of the British troops. A detachment sent to 
seizo them were stopped by an impediment peculiar 
to that vicinity, although occasionally found in othor 
parts of the south. Water is found at the dopth of 
from five to ten feet below the surface of those oxton- 
sive sandy plains: and the industrious husbandinen, 
taking advantage of the slightest deviation from tho 
horizontal line, owt trenches for an extont of sovoral 
- miles to the requisite depth of a stratum impormeablo 
by wator, along which the produce of a snecession of 
springs gradually augmented to a streamlet is con- 
ducted to o reservoir, or lod at once to the fields for 
the purposes of irrigation. The bank formed by the 
excavation, added to the depth of tho ditch, yendars 
the impediment in many places insurmountablo for 
troops, and presents a cover of tho groatost import- 
ance to military operations, Tho wholo routo of 
the British troops had been every where previously 
examined by the enemy, and whero the trench was 
nearest the road occasional openings had beon oul in 
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the bank: the whole thus affording an oxcellent ditch 
with parapet and ombraguros for the cover of Tippoo's 
tvoops and guns, Froim one of those impediments 
the detachment roturnod with some loss, and nob in 
good order; but the guns, albhough frequently shilt- 
ing thoir pofition to avoid becoming a mark for the 
aim of their opponents, were soon silenced by the 
superior skill and steadiness of tho English artillery: 
a body of infantry, in ambuscade bohind a winding of 
the same work near the head of the column, was soon 
afterwards discovered and dislodgod: all annoyance 
was ‘removed, the guns were again limbered, and 
ewery thing was prepared to continue the march in 
the most perfect order; but Colonel Baillie, contrary 
to tho declared and earnest opinion of Colonol 
Tfletcher his second in command, and with no othor 
motive that has ever been conjectured, excepting the 
expected distinction of exhibiting in tho morning the 
junction of his corps without the loss of any of its 
aquipmonts, a crodit of which he might be deprived 
by errors inseparable from the obscurity of the night, 
adopted the fatal resolution of remaining whore he 
was until daylight, and a disposition being mado for 
that purpose, the troops actually lay upon their arms 
during tho vomainder of tho night, without tho 
slightest molestation from the enomy, This ground 
was disLant no more than cight or nino miles from 
Sir Hector Munro, and had the precious time thus 
unhappily wasted, beon omployed in pursuing thé 
march, although every part of the road had beon 
reconnvitred, and impedimonts overy where prepared, 
thore can bo no ground of ronsonable doubt, thab 
suporiority of discipline, always most decided in 
operations by night, would havo enablod him to sur- 
mount all opposition, or ab least to have continued 
’ his march to a point so near to the main army, as bq 
campel the Commander-in-chief, by placing the 
enemy between two Jires, to realize tho approhensions 
of the French officors, 
wr 9% 
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Sopt.10, At day light on the morning of the 10th, tho 
detachment marched, the enemy was soon perooived 
on the lefs moving in nearly a parallel direction, and 
after advancing about two miles through an avonne 
of tees 0 a spob where the rpad inclined to the left 
on the plain; four or five guns werd opencd by 
the enemy in that quarter from a considerable dis- 
tance, A village was in sight three quarters of a mile 
in front, which presented a good post with no itnpodi- 
ment to its immediate occupation: but instoad of 
seizing this position, or quickening his pace to 
approach the guns, the linc again halted and torimed, 
and this distant cannonade was returned. “The 
troops remained in crowded order, partly jn the 
avenue, and partly under cover of somo banks and a 
hollow way at the entrance of the plain, the rooket 
men and irrogulars advancing as usual, and the main 
body keeping at a great distance among somo trees 
and jungul in the rear of thoir guns.” 

Shortly afterwards, ten companies of sepoy 
grenadiers under Captains Rumley and Gowdie wero 
ordered to storm these guns, and three wero accord- 
ingly carried with the utmost gallantry, when largo 
bodies of horse threatened to out off tho return of tha 
gronadiers: and the cavalry of Hyder’s wholo army 
was seon rapidly approaching from the right, alinost 
as near to the main body as was this its detachment, 
A hurricd retreat causod by these appearances had an 
ill effect on Lhe romainder of the troops, bub with the 
exception of casualties nob very numerous, the sopoys 
resumod their former stations in the position. ‘Tha 
demonstration of Hyder’s main body of cavalry to 
charge the line, only masked, as was usual, sho 
movement of his infantry and guns, which by the 
recession of the cavalry soon hecame apparent fast 
approaching from the right: “but although a con- 
siderable period intervencd during which thore was 
no cannonade, nor body of horgo on tho plain to 
prevent it, no mancetivro was undertaken, no albempt 
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to seize the village, nor any other disposition, but the 
detachment romained crowded up just as ib had 
entered tho plain. Colonel Bailhe himself not being 
on horsoback, by running about and over fatigue, 
rendored himsolf incapable of deliborate thinking or 
cool action; and not only the occupation of the 
viltage, but a tolorably strong position, which might 
have supported the loft by an adjacent bank and 
ditch, and tho right by a thick part of the avenue, 
wore equally unobsorved or neglected. Hyder’s guns 
opened as they got within distanco, aided by those 
which Tippoo had ro-taken, until upwards of fifty 
fsom different quarters directed a cross fie on this 
devoted corps, whilst it retained in a helpless 
posture, presenting the fairest mark: tho ten field 
pieces indecd returned this unequal fire with powerful 
offect, until their ammunition was exhausted, an 
event which was hastened by the blowing up of two 
tumbrils which stood exposed to the cnoniy’s shot. 
Tho impression scomed to prevail among the troops 
of being subjected to dostruction without an effort 
for dofonco or retaliation, An audible murmur ran 
through tho ranks, many of the gronadiors crying oul 
to be lod on, The cannonade had by this time douc 
considorablo oxcculion, tho enemy's guas drawing 
noaror and nearer until almosb evory shot told. ‘Tho 
pressnre on the rear appeared to be most sorious, and 
Oolonel Flotchor caused a company of Muropean 
grenadiors to move bo its support. The whole of tho 
troops had been proviously ordered to lie down in, 
their ranky, and as the grenadiers rose to obey tho 
ordor, Lhe sepoys rose also, and crowded to tho rear.” 

.in Hyder’s stable horse was an olficor named 
Biccajoo Sindia, commanding a dusta, (or_ 1,000 
cavalry,) who had been placod in command of a 
larger division of troops, to the northward of tha 
English army, undor Sir Hector Munro, to_wableh 
its inovements, on the night on which Colonel 
Fletehbor had marched without molestation to join 
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Baillie; and Hyder had personally and publicly 
roprobated this misconduct with his usnal coarsonoss 
and contunely, Biscajee Sindia, stung by this pub- 
lic disgraco, resolved to wipe off the opprobriam, or 
dio in the ablompi, On observing tho crowding of 
the sepoys, which has been stated, without waiting 
for orders, he made a ‘desporate charge at the head 
of his dusta, Himself, fifteen of his family, and a 
large portion of his corps fell; but tho cxamplo, sup- 
posed to bo tho result of an order, was instantly 
followed by the rest of the cavalry. The European 
coinpanics of the British corps still prosorvod thoir 
order, but the residue of the sepoys, not destroyotl 
in the charge, becaine mixed in irretriovablp con- 
fusion with the carts and other baggago, and cithor 
stripped for flight, or kept up a straggling firo with- 
out an object, the strange but ordinary ‘offect of 
panic. ‘Colonel Baillie, after ordoring this fire to 
cease, wont forwards to ask for quarter, by waving 
his handkorchicf, and supposing acquiescence to bo 
signified, he ordered the Europeans, who to tho last 
moment preserved an undaunted aspoct and compact 
ordar, to lay down their arms, Tho onamy, although 
they at first pausod, and recoived him as a prisonor, 
alter being slightly woundod, porcciving tho sun0 
unauthorized straggling firo to continue, rushed for- 
wards to an unresisted slaughter. Of 86 officers, 386 
wore killed, or died of their wounds, 84 wore wound- 
ed and taken ; and sixteen wero taken not woufided ; 
the carnage among the soldiers, being nearly in the 
saine proportion.” IIyder’s young soldiors in parti- 
cular amused themselves with fleshing their swords, 
and exhibiting their skill on men already mosh 
inhumanly mangled; on the'sick and wounded in tho 
doolies ; and even on womon and childron; and tho 
lower ordor of horsemen plundered thelr victims of 
the last remnant of clothing: none oscaped this 
brutal treatment, excopting tha fow who wero saved 
by the humane intorposition of the Fronch officers, 
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and particularly Monsieur Pimorin, of the regular 
French line, who had joined with a small detach- 
mont from Mahé, a short time previous to its 
capture in 1779 ; and Monsicur Lally, who has already 
been introduced to the xeader’s notice, It is scarcaly 
necessary to add that the.whole corps, with all its 
equipments of overy description, was irrotrievably 
and totally lost. 

Tho fatal influence of this disaster on the subse- 
quent events of tho war, has induced a more detailed 
description than accords with the general plan of 
this work, In the respoctable publications which 
avo narrated this transaction, and in tho first of 
that class the historical branch of the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1782, tho conduct of Colonel Baillie has been 
the themo of nearly unqualified applause. Oboying, 
wibh painful reluctance, the duties of historical truth, 
I have transcribed from the journal of one of the 
survivors, the passages marked by inverted commas, 
with no other altcration than tho morely. verbal 
adaptations which were necessary to connect them 
with tho texb; and these quotations correspond in 
the most material facts, with tho oral information of 
others. It may bo added, that Colonel Baillio, an 
officer hitherto of high reputation, but now oxercis- 
ing for tho first timo an indopendent command, had 
appeared from the momont of his receiving orders to 
deviate Lo tho wostward, Lo be under the iniluonce of 
some*anticipation of disaster, which disturbed his 
usual faculties : he loitered three days in advancing 
the distance of fourtcen miles, to the bank of the 
yiver, by which his progress was arrested, Even on 
the 26th, that river, albhough swollen, was reported 
by tho officor commanding the artillery, to bo still 
passable for his guns; but tho passage was delayed 
ot on tho next day it became altogether in:practi- 
cable. 

The distance of Sir Hector Munro from this do- 
tachmont on tho morning of the 9th was, according 
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to his own stalomont, fourteon miles, At daylight 
on tho 10th, when he discovored that llyder had 
departod, he moved also in the direction of Peran- 
bancam, Altor marching about four milos he fired 
three signal guns, saw the swoke of the action aud 
moved to the left in a direc linc towards it; after 
marching one mile and a half more he repeated 
tho signals, but had no return; saw a proat smoko 
(the cxplosion,of the tumbrils), and suddonly the 
firmg ceased, but according to the manuscript 
journal which has been quoted, a considerable poriod 
of time would seom to havo intervoned botween the 
explosion and the ultimate massacre. bd 

Assuming however these moasurements, to bo 
correol, aid taking those in the manuscript journal 
at the lowost of the estimato, the distance of Six 
Heotor Munro at tho timo of tho ultimate disaster, 
was tivo miles at the most. ‘ho facts have been 
purposely relaled with a minuteness which renders 
comment nearly superfluous, But without recurring 
to prior errors, if any doubt should cxist, that during 
a period of several days, in which tho smallor body 
was in danger from superior numbers, the larger ought 
to have moved for ifs preservation : ib will probably 
be inforred by most of my readors, that if tho com- 
miunder of cither of those bodies had on tha night of 
the 9th been guided by the ordinary dictates of mili- 
tary expericnce, both bodies would probably have 
been saved, and if both had acted aright,’ that 
the Mysoreans instead of the English might havo 
suffered discomfiture. 

The movoients of Sir Hector Munro had boon 
correctly and incossantly reported to Ilyder dusing 
the action. At its close he tlistinclly saw tho hoad 
of an approaching column, and was about to ordor 
the accustomed manoeuvre of threatening it with 
large bodies of horse to cover the retreat of his 
infantry, guns, booty and prisoners, whon he had tho 
satisfaction to see it point in nearly an opposito 
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direction* to tho cast, and soon afterwards to the 
south Lowurds Conjeveram. Without abtempting to 
molest these movements, he directed his tonts to bo 
pitched about six miles to the wostward of the field 
of action, and sab in stato to distribute rewards for 
the production of captives, and the hoads of tho 
sltin which were presented before him, “although, to 
say tho truth, he seemed to take no great pleasure in 
this horrid spectacle, but rather shewed disgust 
when prisoners were brought in mangled and covered 
with wounds.”| Such surgical aid as his French 





* 4 Sir H, Munto’s official letler statos Lhat he had moved to 
tho left, in tho direction of the smoke ; when tho firing coased 
ho moved to the raght, Lowards tho Tropasoro road, and then to 
Conjovoram, which corrosponds with tho statomont in tho toxt 
taken from the Mysorean navrativos, 

| Manusoript journal. 

[The Manuscript journal, reforrod to by Wilks, was the 
manuscript of ‘The Life of Hydor Ally” by Ifrancis Robson, 
Lato Captain in the Tonoiablo Bast India Company’s forces, 
This was publishod in 1786. Wilks apparently transcribed his 
oxtracts from tho manusaripb, and Robson sooms to have abbro- 
vintod and altored his manuscript before ho published his book, 
Wilks apparontly did not use tho book itself, Wilks consideis 
Sir Lfastov Munro made an inexcusable mistake in dotaching 
Colonol Mlotchor and his small force; most authoritios agreo with 
him, Bué Captain Innos Munro in his Nar rateve of the Military 
Operations against Flyder Ally Cawn, dofonded tho course takon, 
Tlowayar, whothor Sir Hoctor Munro was right in dataching tho 
small foreo under Colonol Tlotchor or not, the conduct of tho 
campaign in other respoats must bo condemned, Colonel Baillis’s 
decision to rest an tho might of the 9th, instoad of pushing on, 
wns fablal to success, and Sir Hector Munro’s failure to support 
Colonol Baillioon tho L0th was inexcusable, The whole campmgn, 
hoginning from the extraordinary confusion of orders from head- 
quartors, which lod Colonol Baillie first to sat out to tho west 
towards Ouddapoh, and ther to contemplate marching by tho 
western route by Tirupati, thon finally to advance by Tiruyallur 
and Porumbakkam, instead of direct to Madras, was pursued by 
ill fortuno. livery step was vitialed by error, and yet, with 
good genoralship, tho chances wore ell in favour of the English. 
Robson remarked: “This victory cost, tho Mysoro army vory 
doar, ag the slaughlor of their bosb troops was immonso; and 
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establishments enabled him to afford, was chiefly tho 
result of thoir own spontancons humanity ; tolerated 
yather than commanded. ; : 
The barbarism of Hyder’s mind, and his sbrange 
ignorance of tho practical effects of civilyation, aro 
evinced in the following incidont. Among the 
prisoners was ason of Colonal Lang,’ who commantl- 
ed Vellore, a child rather than a youth, born in 
India, who was sorving as a -volumtecr. Ele sont for 
tho boy, and ordered him instantly to writo a lotter 





nothing but the acotdent of the tumbrils could havo saved Iydor 
from a tolal defeat. Ilad the good genius of tho English brought 
up their troops from Conjiveram, during the battle, the Mysore 
army must have boon inovitably ruined—not one batlation of foot 
or a single gun, would have probably escaped.” A ourious paint- 
ing illustrating bho defeat of the English was placed on bho walls 
of the Dary&é Daulat at Soringapatam, Colonel Buillio is shown 
sitting in his palanquin biting his thumb in vexation and tho 
tumbrils ave seen exploding in tho background.) 

1 Colonel Ross Lang commanded at Velloro, Ho was 1 
Lieutenant im the Madras European regimont in 1758, As a 
Captain he commanded a battalion of native infantry at tho sioge 
of Madura in 1768 and as Lientenant-Colonol seived in the first 
Mysore Wat in 1768. In 1777 ho acted os Commandor-in-Chief 
during the suspension of Golouel Jamog Stuart, and in 1780 
defended Vellore, (Zeport on the Palk Manuscripts, p, 866, 
note?) Ife married in 1778, Ms. Anno Oats, widow of Captain 
Thomas Oats. Lis son who, if the son of Anne Oats, musb have 
been about six years old, whon this story was told of him, was 
Inoutonant Ross Lang, who ontored the army in 1787, booame a 
Major-Genoral in 1818 and died in 1892, (Lovo: Vestigas of Old 
Madias, Vol. III, ps 225, note 2, and p. 565.) Tho ecolosinstical 
records in the India Office show that Colonel Ross Lang married 
Anno Oats on 15th March 1773, and the Madras baptismal rotons 
give the namos of four childion, Goorge, Elizabeth, Robort 
Charles, and Sophia, who wore tho offspring of thoir marviago. 
There is no trace of the baptiam of Ross Lang, junior; ho mush 
have been born bofora the 1778 marriage, aithar out af wadloak 
or as the result of a previous marriage of which apparontly 
there is no record, Ilis exdeb papors aro unfortunaboly missing, 
But, as he entered the army in 1787, ii may well bo that ho 
was 15 or 16 in 1780, and Wilks’s story of him may bo correct, 
(Information supplied by My. W, Foster, India Office, 24th 
June 1924.) 
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to his father, offering him a splendid ostablishinent, 
on the ,condibion of surrendering tho place, and 
announcing that his own death would be the result 
of refusal. The boy at first reccived tho proposition 
with a cogl rejection» but on being prossed with 
direct threats, he burst into tears, and addressing 
Ftydor in his own Janguage, “If you consider me 
(said ho) base enough to write such a lottor; on 
what ground can you think so meanly of my father? 
It is in your power to present me beforo the rainparts 
of Vellore, and cut ine into » thousand picces in my 
father’s presence; bub ib is out of your power to 
take him a traitor.’* The threats were however 
ronewed by the attendants in a separate tent; but 
being found ineffectual, the child was remanded to 
the quartors of the other prisonors. 

Among tho wounded of this unhappy day were 
two cases, in the British, and in Hydot’s army, the 
one remarkable from more fact, the other from 
characteristic imagination; both individuals wore 
woll known to the author upwards of twenty years 
afterwards, and the facts were conlirmed by the 
testimony of numorous obsorvers. An Iinglish avrtil- 
lory nan} had reccived a sabro wound in tho back of 
tho neck, which separated the muscles destined to 
supporb the head, and it fell accordingly on his 
chest| ; on boing roused by throats and other wounds, 
this extraordinary man raised his head to its proper 
positlon with tho aid of his hands, and supporting it 
in Lhis manner actually performed tho march of six 
miles, and was perfectly curod. 

Tho other was Mahommed Booden, commandant 





— 
* Tho prosont Major CGenoral Lang; T give the words as 
alatod by tho Mysoroan oflicois presont, 
| Named Twig, woll known afterwards as ordnance sorjoant 


al Amboor, 
t A modical friend oxplains, that tho Cuoullaris and Splinet 
capetes must havo boon oub through, and the dtventres had also 
probably reccived a gash. 
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of Elydor’s avtillory. A cannon shot had grazed tho 
back of the occiput, and numorons oxfoliations of the 
skull, which he dosaribes to have altorwards occurred, 
seem to ovince that tho contact was sovore. He fell, 
and was supposad to be killed, but almost instantly 
arose, put on his turban and mounted his horse,* 
and was found to have received no other appareft 
injury than a small contusion surmounted by a 
tumour. ‘The escapo of this man became a subject 
of general conversation in Hydor’s army ; thore could 
be no doubt of his possessing a charm to avori can- 
non-balls, and the secret must be invaluable. Tippoo 
sent for him some days afterwards,’ and questioned 
him regarding the charm, He roplied (as he always 
continued to believe) vhat it was the root of a small 
plant, which he had purchased from a travelling 
Hindoo mendicant, to be worn at all times wrappod 
up ih his turban, as an infallible protection to tho 
head. ‘Tippoo desired to seo this precious treasure, 
and after a deliberate scrutiny, very coolly wrapped it 
up in his own turban for the future dofence of his 
own head, regardloss of the fate of Mahommod 
Booden’s, who was perfectly aware, that sorious 
remonstrance would put his head in greator dangor 
than the cannon-balls of the noxt battle. ; 
Hyder, before day-light on the ensuing morning, 
moyed into his former fortified cainp at Moosorwank,* 
where he was advantageously placed for overy ovont 
that might ocaur. He found that his losses, from 
tho resistance of a detachmont, did not leave his 
troops in temper to rencw the conflict with the 
lavger body, a measure which every military consi- 
deration would otherwise-have dictated: the retrant 
of that body from Conjeveram at tho same hour, loft 
him free to the choice of other mensuros, and dotach- 





. ¥ He describes the grea inconyonience ho sustained from 
seoing objects double, for somo time aftor ho mounted. : 
Mooserwauk.—Musarevakkam, a village six miles west of 


Aaniaavaram 
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ing a considerable corps to annoy its march, ho 
remainod for several days in his fixed camp, making 
arrangements for the disposal of his-prisonors and for 
resuming tho sioge of Arcot, ’ 

Sir Heetor Munra, as we have gcen, aftor the 
cessation of the firing to the left, had moved to the 
right, with the expectation (whence dorived he does 
not state) of meeting Colonel Baillie; but a short 
interval only clapsed before » wounded sepoy unfold- 
ed the fatal truth: “the security of the army deter- 
mined him to return to Conjeveram,” where he 
arrived about six o’clock. He found that the grain, 
which had so long bound him to this fatal spot, now 
amounted to barcly one day’s consumption, and that 
he must starve if he remained. At three o’clock in 
the morning of the J1th, after throwing his heavy Sopt.11. 
‘euns and stores into the groat tank, he comimenced 
hig retreat to Chingleput, where, in consequence of 
incessant annoyance on the march, involving tho loss 
of a large portion of the stores and baggage, the rear 
guard did not arrive until nino in the morning of tho 
12th', At this place he expoctod provisions stored by 19, 
Mahomned Ali, and, as usual, found none; but was 
fortunately joined, on the samo day, by the import- 
ant dotachment from the south, under Lioutonant. 
Colonel Cosby. 

‘ This judicious and ontorprizing-officer, on recoiv- 

ing ordars to join the army, had in his routo, made a 
gollaat but unsuccessful attempt, on the morning of 
the ¥th, to recover tho strong and important fort of 
Chittapot, which had been one of tho first to open its 
gates to tho enomy : and on approaching Conjeveram, 
had timely intelligence by his spies, which induced 
him to deviate to his right, and join his commandor- 
in-chiof, 1 few hours after his arrival at Chingleput. 
This placo is distant thirty-six miles S. W. from 








'Tho distance from Conjooveram to Chingleput hy road is 
twonty milos, 0 fat road without obstaclos. ; 
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Madras, and twenty-seven from $6. Thomas’s Mount. 
The Dutch fort of Sadras, on the coast of Coroman- 
del, is distant one casy march along or near to the 
jeff bank of the Paldy, in a dirostion to the south- 
ward of cast : a movement to fhis place, would necos- 
sarily increase tho distance from Madrag, and must 
have been suggested by considerations connoctod 
with-oventual embarkation, However this may be, 
the Commander-in-chief could not determine on the 
12th,* by which of these two routes he should movo, 
and requested rice in boats, to be sent to tho latter 
place, and to be ready by other conveyance to meet 
him at St. Thomas’s Mount. Happily he adopted 
the latter alternative: two days food were collected 
with difficulty from the adjacont villages ; and ab six 
in the evening of the 13th, after depositing his sick 
in the fort of Chingleput, he marched in the direction 
of St. Thomas’s Mount, which he reached at two 
p.m. on the 14th; and the English army retired in 
the morning of the 16th, to a more secure position at 
Martalong,’ with a river covering its front (whilo 
Hyder remained in his fortified camp, distant 
upwards of forty miles); thus terminating a cam- 
paign. of twenty-one days, of which, even at this dis- 
tance of time, every recollection is associated with 
SOyTOW. 

A vessel dispatched for the express purpose, con- 
veyed to Bengal this melancholy picture of disaster 


ener enfin oe oe 





* Oficial letter to Govornment, 
(The letter, dated, Chingleput, 12th September 1780, said: 


. “Please, on receipt of this, to sond Rico to moot ua at tho 


Mouné, and some in Boats to Sadrass, as I cannot dotermine 
the route I shall take till some Hirearrahs'come from the Mnemy’s 
Oamp or near it, who aro gono tv bring Intolligonco of thair 
Motions. [ will march on thoir Arrival, or as soon as I ann gob 
two days’ Rico beat out of Paddy.”) 

. Marmalong, nbout six miles from tho Iort, Madras, on 
the Adyar river where the road to St, Thomas's Mount 
cae the river. The bridge over the river here was built in 


. 
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and dismay. ‘The Govornor-general, as we have 
already scen, had motives of displeasure and distrust, 
exclusive of the mere imbecility of this subordinate 
governinent, and on tho first intelligence of tho 
invasion, waited for further information, before he 
should offer aid where he could not possibly repose 
confidence.’ |. 

In the ordinary routine of public business, the 
mind of Mr. Hastings, elegant, mild, and cnlight- 
ened, exhibited merely a clear simplicity of means 
adapted to their end ; it was only in the face of over- 
whelming danger, that, spurning the puny impedi- 
ments of faction, he burst. through the trammels of 

- vulgar resource, and showed a master spirit, fitted to 
grapple with every emergency, and equally capable 
of saving or creating an ompire. The saviour of’ 
India, (a title conferred on this great man, by, the 
general voice of civilized Europe,) becamo the con- 
venient sacrifice to political mancuvre;'a trial of. 
seven years’ duration, terminated in his honourable 

‘acquittal, at the bar of his country, of every accusa- 
tion with. which his character had been blackened. 








!Tho conduct of Warren Tnstings, as rogardy Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, who resigned tho Govornorship of Madras in April 1780, 
and John Whitehill, who succcoded him as provisional Governor 

until the 8bh November 1780, when ho was suspended, is oribioized 
in A Vindication of the Character and Administration of Sir 
Thomas Ltumbold by his daughtor, Elizabeth Anno Rumbold. 
(1868, Longmans), Tt is clear, from tho papors referred to in 
this publication, that the Governor-General, as early as June 
1780, must have been aware from the information transmitted to 
him from Madras, that the position thon was oritical, No ation- 

a tion was paid to the warnings sont lo Bongal by Whitehill, and no 
assigLance was sent until the news of Baillio’s defeat arrived, It 
seome not impossible that Warren Ilastings himgolf aided Wilks 
by his adyico, and may have induced Wilks, as the Vindication 
suggests, to make the strong defence of the Govornor-Goneral, 

‘which he insorts hore. As late as January, 1780, Hastings wrote, 
Tam convinced from Hydor’s conduet and disposition, that ho 
will never molest us whilo we preserve a good understanding with 
him.” (Minute dated 17th January 1780.) 
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To the chargo of oppression, an universal pcoplo 
made answer with their astonishment, their blass- 
ings, and their prayors. ‘To the crime of receiving 
corrupt prosonis, and clandostino oxtortions, oqual 
to the price of a kingdom, he answored with povorty ; 
and to the accusation of violating his @uby to tho 
East India Company and his country, was opposed 
the simple fact of proserving unimpaired, tho terri 
tories committed to his charge, during a period, 
which elsewhere exhibited nothing but national 
humiliation. The dregs of calumny and projudico 
remained unoxhausted for eighteon years, for such 
was the interval, after an honourable acquittal, before 
the tardy verdict of truth and justice, brought his 
wisdom and venerable age to aid in the councils of 
his country. Recollections too strong and too reconk 
to be easily suppressed, must be tho apology, if any bo 
required, for this digressive anticipation of subsequent 
events. 

To the financial pressure resulting from tho 
extensive military operations of the Mahratia war on 
the establishments of Bengal and Bombay, was now 
added the still more serious woight of a now war in 
Coromandel and a general confederacy of tho princi- 
pal states for the final extermination of tho British 
power in India. ‘I'he emergency was mot by corres 
ponding energies and now resources, bub My. Lastings 
doclared his deliborato opinion, that thore was no 
hope of the proper application of these moans, 
“unless Sir Eyre Coote would at this crisis stand 
forth and vindicate in his own porson the rights and 
honour of the British arins.”* ‘That olficer oocupied 
at this period the situation of Commandor-in-chiol in 
India, and member of tho Supreme Council. He Was 
advancod in years,” and oppressed by precarious 

+ } Minuto of tho Governor-Gonoral road ab Council on tho 
25th Septomber 1780, (Forost: Selections from State Papers, 


1772-86, Vol, I, pp. 718-20.) 
; 2 Sir Lyre Coote was born in 1726 and so wns 54, 
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health ; but he obeyed, with what remainod of lilo, 
this honourable summons to the scene of his carly 
glory. Age and sickness had impaired, in a cartain 
dogres, the physical strength and mental onergy of 
this distinguished veteran ; bub enough reimainod of 
both to place him in a high rank among tho first 
generals of his age. He arrived at Madras on the 
fifth of Novembor, accompanied by such reinforce- Nov. 5. 
mont of Buropean troops as could bo immediately 
spared ;* a considerable body of native infantry was 
ordered to procecd by land, through tho territories of 
Moodajce Bhounsla, one of the Mahratta confede- 
wales whom Mv, Hastings found means to neutralize. 
Sir Eyre Coote was charged with the exclusive 
direction of the treasure transmitted for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and above all he was furnished with 
orders for the suspension of the govornor, Mr, White- 
hill, who was sneceedod by Mr, Smith, the senior 
member of council, the samo porson who had ab an 
early poriod before the invasion, reomonstrated against 
tho apathy of tho government in neglecting every 
branch of military preparation, ; 
This now administration gave an emly pledge of 
zoalous co-operation with the measures of Bengal, by 
investing Sir Hyre Coole with tho sole direction of 
thowar, <A. spirit of hopo, vigour, and emulation, suc- 
cooded to torpor and despondoncy ; and tho season of, 
the periodical monsoon, whon nearly tho wholo conn- 
try istinundated by rains, of which tho inhabitants of 
Hurope can scarcely form an adequate conception, 
afforded loisure for equipment, without oxhibiting to 
the enemy tho lamentable dofects in every dopart- 
mont, which remained bo be palliated or cured, before 
tho army could move from the cantonments to which 





'TTo brought with him a detachment of 880 men of tho 
Bongal Buropean regiment, Lwo companies of artillory, and 630 
lagers, (Wilson: Ztstory of the Madras Army, Vol. If, p. 17); 
also a corps of volunivers numbering 46, mostly Isish, (Wylly: 
Life of Sar Byre Coote, p. 191.) 
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they were ostensibly confined by the soverity of the 
season: and during this period, Sir Lyre Cooto took 
the precaution of assembling a council of war, who 
were unanimous in their opinion “that the army was 
so far from being properly equipped for a campaign, 
that the utmost to be expected from taking the field, 
was the relief of some of the garrisons invested by vho 
onemy; und this effected, that it onght to return for 
the security of Madras, the grand national object.” 
It was the 19th of Soptember before HHydor’s 
arrangements admitted of his moving from his forti- 
fied camp near Conjoveram, to resume his ground 
before Arcot, Mahommod Ali had oxpended a con 
siderable treasure in surrounding this populous and 
extensive town with a regular rampart, bastions, and 
ditch, some miles in circuit, constructod undor the 
direction of an European ongineor, according bo tho 
most approved principlos of modern science, but. still 
destitute of the essential addition of ravelins and 
lunetios. Hyder’s approaches and batteries wero 
formed under the guidanco of French officers ; and 


Oot, 31, after six weoks’ open trenchos, having afloctod two 
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practicable breaches, he ordered a simulbancous assaulb 
by two columns, one under the diroction of his son 
Tippoo, and the other undor Maha Mirza Khan. 
The former was repulsed with considerablo loss, but 
the latter penetrated, and enabled Tippoo’s column 
to rally, and sucooed in a second attompt. Tho 
entrance of the enemy at two separate and distant 
points, mado it necessavy for the Ruropean troops 
to retire to ihe citadel, tho same spot, and in noarly 
the same condition, as when defended for fifty days by 
the great Clive, with a garrison numerically inforior to 
that by which it was now- occupied: but Hydor’s 
political address was over superior to his military 
skill, Mahommed Ali’s bramin govornor, and viceroy 
of the province, Raja Bocrbur,* was takon prisoner 


* A title givon by Mahommed Ali, his former namo boing 
Achena Pundit. 
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in the assauli; and instead of experiencing the 
brutality exhibited towards the English prisoners, 
this governor, and all the Hindoo and Mahommedan 
prisonors of rank, were troated with distinguished 
consideration ; most of them wore restored to their 
former rank, and Raja Beerbur to tho same clevated 
aiid confidential office under Hyder, which a fow days 
bofore he had held undor his cnemy. Those :ncasures 
were infinitely more efficient than open force ; and, 
through the direct influence of Raja Beerbur himself, 
a spirit was excited in the native troops of the citadel 
which left to the European officers no alternative bul Nov. 3. 
& capitulation on favourable terms, which the same 
policy induced Hyder to excoute with fidelity. 

It was the 17th of January before Sir Hyro Cooto 1781. 
was enabled to move, with an cquipment necessarily Jan, 17 
crippled, and inefficient, from the difliculty of obtain- 
ing draught and carriage cattle through a country 
everywhere overspread by hostile cavalry. A partial 
resource against these essential defects was provided 
by small vossols, with provisions and stores, to accom- 
pany tho movements of the army, which, by confin- 
ing its operations within cerlain limits, might, at this 
season of the year, move, in tho evont of nacessiby, 
to ibs resources ab any point on the const to which 
the vessels should be directed to ropair. 

Hyder was engagod at onc and tho same time, in 
tho siego or the invostment of fivo different fortresses, 
commanded by English officers, Amboor, Vollore, 
Wandewash, Permacoil,' and Chinglepui. The first 
of these had swrenderod on the 18th, the others wore 
still unsubdued. On the 19th, Sir Eyre Coate relioved 19, 
Chinglepul, in which only fifteen days’ provisions ro- 
mained, and on the saline day, contrary to genoral 
anticipation, crossed the broad and sandy bed of the 
river Palér, unmolested by the enomy. About thirteon 





1 Permacoil—Perumukkal, a hill about 7 miles B.8.1. of 
Tindivanam in South Arcot District, on tho road from Talvyanre 
to Marakkanam on tho sea const. 
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miles south-west of Chingleput, is the fort of Carran- 
gooly, in the centre of a fertile country: tho works of 
this placo had becn improved by Hyder, and furnishod 
with a garrison of 700 men: erroncous intelligence 
had been conveyed to Sir Myre Coote thas the onomy 
was in the act of removing the provisions and tho 
garrison ; and for the purpose of securing tho largést 
possible portion of the former procious article, ho 
mado a detachment at midnight of the 20th, of 1000 
mon, under Captain Davis, and followed with the 
army at the usual hour of marching. Instoad of a 
dismantled post, Captain Davis found, on approach- 
ing it, about five in the morning, an adequate garrison 
perfectly prepared for his reception. He pushed on 
however in obedience to his ordors, and tho placo 
being unprovided with a draw-bridge; a twelvo 
pounder was rapidly run up to tho first gato, which 
was blown open at the second discharge, so as to 
admit a single man ; after clearing this unpediment, 
a second and a third gate presented themselves, and 
were forced with augmented difficulty, in a similar 
manner ; the assailants in tho travorses of the gato, 
being, during the whole period exposod to tho cnomy’s 
musquotry from above. With thé exception of about 
one hundred killod, most of the enemy escaped on the 
opposite side, by ladders previously provided for such 
an event; a precaution which probably weakoned tho 
energy of defence. ‘Tho loss of the assnilanty was 
contparatively hoavy,' but tho effect produced én tho 
Rnglish army, by this opening of tho campaign, was 
highly usoful aftor the late disnsters ; and a rospoch- 
able quantity of grain found in the place tended 





' The army under Sir Lyre OBoto consisted of 4 rogimonuls 
of Nawab’s cavalry and a Buropoan troop, 4 5$-inch howitzors, 
2 18-poundors, 4 12-pounders and 34 6-poundors; the 78rd regi+ 
thoné and ono battalion of tho Madras Muropenn regimont; 
sevon battalions of sepoys, tho ‘richinopoly dotachmont, 8 
companies of grenadiers from the Northorn Girenrs, a company of 
marksmen, and one company of pioncors, making up in all 
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favthor to improve the impressions arising from this 
first ontorprize. 

The next object was Wandewash, distant twonty- 
throo miles, in a direction nearly west, the actual 
condition of which it yill be necessary to describe. 
On the firgt preparation for the investment of the 
place early in December, the wives and fainilies of 
the sepoys had, contrary to Lieutenant Flint’s wishes 
and romonstrances, departed with the hope of being 
permitted to reside without molestation among their 
frionds in the villages of the protected part of the 
coyntry. Hyder caused all theso unhappy persons 
40 be collected, and (the approaches having been pre- 

‘ viously carriod to within fifty yards of tho ditch) at 
daylight in the morning of the 30th December, this 
motloy crowd, surrounded by guards, and preceded. 
by a flag of truce, were perccived approaching the 
place, the women and childron screaming, and tho 
old men imploring tho troops to deliver up the place 
as tho only means of presorving them from the most 
barbarous troatmont. Tho moment was critical : 
besides the commandant there was ouly one Huropean 
in garrison; overy other man had either a wife or 
some other object of affoction in the groupo; the few 
who wore on that face of tho works strongly objected 
to the uso of cannon, which were all loaded, and 
whatover should bo done was to bo effected by tho 
singlo hand of the commandant. Tfortunately the 
bearer of the flag was considerably advanced, and in 
a direction which admittod of pointing at him clear 
of tho crowd: after due notice, Lieuionant Flint, 
regardless of tho remonstrances of his sopoys, fired 
and had tho satisfaction to see the flag fall, and a few 





“almost 8,000 infantry, 800‘cavalry and 62 pieces of artillory. 
1,600 of these wero Europeans. Tho losses at Karunguli wore, 
killod 8 uropoans and 8 sepoys,wounded 69. (Wilson : Zistory 
of the Madras Army.) Tho Govornment of Fort St. Georgo on the 
29th Novembor reported to the Directors that Haidar'’s forco con. - 
sisted probably of 700 Europeans, 70,000 foot, 80,000 horse and 
100 piecos of cannon. 
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additional discharges close over tha heads of tho 
crowd, caused tho wholo to retire with tho utmost 

' procipitation. All this was effected, and tho wholo 
had disappeared, before the principal part of tho 
garrison, resting from the fatigues of tho night, wore 
apprized of the circumstance : their presénce would 
probably havo cauéed it to terminate in a dilferent 
manner. 

The subsequent operations wore in the ordinary, 
youtine of a siege, and of sorties, planned and exe- 
cuted with such skill and coolness, as to bo always 

Jon, 16, success{ul without material loss. On the 16th of 
January the enemy had entered the ditch by galleries: 
in two places on the west facc, and another gallery 
from the south was nearly ready for tho same opora- 
tion; but in the course of this day great bustle 
appeared among the bosiogers, a large proportion 
of the tents were struck and many of the troops 
marched, .At two o’clock on the morning of tho 

17.17th, a heavy fire of musquetry and cannon was 
heard in the direction of the expected relief, and 
was continued with every indication of a severo 
action until day break, when a colunin of about 8000 
infantry, dressed and accoutred like British sopoys, 
approached with English colours flying, drew up 
behind a village near to tho east face, and dischargod 
their cannon at bodies of horso making domonstra- 
tions of preparing to charge. At the samo moment 
the troops in the two attacks abandoned their 
trenches with procipitation, and marched off in tho 
direction of Arcot, very individual in tho garrison 
was deceived with tho single oxcoption of the comn- 
inandant; one part of the operation was performed, in 
a manner which could not escape his serutinizing 
and oxporienced eye. ‘The cannon shot discharged 
at the approaching bodies of horso were sean to graze 
in directions clear of their object, and wore fired at 
distances not belonging to the practice of British 
artillery, Hoe had the greatest difficulty in undeooiving 
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his garrison and keeping them as’ their ‘poste ; 
but they were ultimately convinced by the: evident 
hesitation of the pretended reliof; at this momont 
Lieutenant Flint ventured to detach a large portion 
of his little garrison unperceived into the works of 
the western attack ; the galleries into the ditch wore 
destroyed, the materials for filling the ditch sot on 
fire, and the smoke arising from this operation was 
the first indication to large bodies of the enemy who 
were in ambush in every direction, and pushed for 
the recovery of their works. The signal for the’ 
return of the sortie was promptly observed, their pre- 
goribed route was by the southern attack, the trenches 
of which thoy scoured, killing or making prisoners 
every man who had been left concealed in both 
attacks. All this was effected without the loss of a 
man; but a sinall guard which had been sent to 
watch the pretended friends on being accosted by 
men whom they porsonally knew, were in spito of 
previous warning completely deceived and prevailod 
on to enter the village where they woro mado pri- 
soners. Two of the number wore sent back with pro- 
osals for a capitulation, an answor was returned 
rom the caunon of tho place, and the enemy haston- 
ed to ro-occupy thoir cover.* Tho fivo succeeding 
days were omployod in repairing the damages result- 
ing from this abortive attempt; but on the 22d, 
movoemonts were obsorved evidently of a sarious 
natu'a occasioned by intelligence then unknown to 
tho garrison of the capture of Carangooly by assault 
on tho preceding morning; the battories and trenches 
were evacuated on this day, and the tents and bag- 
gago sont off in the direction of Arcott. On the 28d, Jon. 23. 
the enemy disappeared, and on the succeeding day 
Sir Hyre Coote had the satisfaction of seeing the 





1 An interesting account of this attempt to take Wandowash 
is givon in Zhe ITistory of Hyder Naik Kirmani, whore the 
schema is said to have been tho work of Lally and the French 
soldiorg in Hydor's army. Pp. 484, 485, 
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British colours still flying on tho ramparts while only 
one day’s ammunition remained bo the garrison. 

Tho admiration of this experienced soldior was 
unbounded, at all ho saw of tho resources which 
had been cimployed, and af the little which he 
heard in the modest recital of Lioutenant Flint: 
the interest of tha scenc was heightened, by*a 
coincidence which this veteran deemed worthy of 
notice in his public dispatchos, that the siege bad 
been raised on the 22d of January, tho sano day 
of tho samo month, on which, twenty-one years 
before, he had raised the siege of tho same placo 
by a memorable battle: and to complote tho asso* 
ciation of ideas, he encamped upon the samo field. 
Sir Hyro Coote recommendod tho immediate pro- 
motion of Lieutenant Flint to tho rank of captain, 
which was acceded to by his government; but this 
distinction was rendered nugatory by a subsequent 
doletmination* of the Court of Directors, as an in- 
conveniont deviation from tho ostablished routine of 
their service—the rise by seniority alone: a rule upon 
the wholo, perhaps, wisely adapted to actual circum- 
stances, bub at best productive of negativo good; 
reprossing, without question, the vice of partiality 
and favoritism, but crushing. the legitimate oxcite- 
ments to military enterprizo. Lb is true, that somo 
highly distinguished branches of the royal army, are 
governed by this rulo: bué it is relieved by particular 
brevets for distinguished servico; similar to tlfab of 





1 The garrison consisted of— 
L4th battalion, one company, 
15th battalion, ono company, 
{2th battalion, ono officer and 87 mon, . 
Tho only English wero Lioutenarft Flmt and Knsign Moors, 
Innes Munro ostimated tho attacking forco ab 11,000 foot aud 
22,000 horso and avtillory. (Innes Munro: Narrative of the 
Molitary Operations against Hyder Ally Cawn, pp. 209-210.) 
* Lieutenant Bishop, commanding Permacoil, and Wusign 
Moore, thé only officer with Lioutonant Flint, wore in the samo 
predicament, 
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which the boncfit was most unwiscly donied to Cap- 
tain Flint, and tho same unqualified rule of seniority 
alone continues its depressing iniluence ovor the 
Indian army to the present day. 

As tho course of ouy narrative will not again lead 
bo any dotdiled notice of Wandewash, it may bo in- 
testing to oxplain one of the modes by which grain 
was obtained for the consumption of tho garrison, 
and an occasional aid to tle supplies of the army; 
«the villages under Hyder’s protection, and in full 
culture, were sufficiently near to admit of occasional 
entorprize by night, but instead of desultory succoss 
which would dry up the source of supply, Lieutenant 
Mint conceived, and absolutely executed tho idea, of 
laying thom all under a sceret, but regular contribu- 
tion, on the condition of leaving them uninolested ; 
thoso contributions wero faithfully and punctually 
delivered by night, and were managed with such 
address, as complotely to elude the knowledge or tho 
suspicion of Hyder during the wholo course of tho 
war, 

Before Sir Eyre Cooto loft Wandewash, ho 
ascorbained that Hyder had raisod the sieges of  .- 
Permacoil, and oven of Vollore, indicating the inton- 
tion of a gonoral action, which circumstances induced 
him bo postpono. 

On the 25th, a Pronch flect appoared off Madras, Jan, 25. 
the intolligonco was rapidly conveyed to Hydor, who 
anticipated wilh confidence tho arrival of the oxpect- 
od co-operation, and a farthor interval elapsed bofore 
he was apprized that no land forces were on board, 
Tho appearance of this fleot was announced to Sir 
Hyxo Coote on the day of his departure from Wande- 28. 
wash for tho relief oft Permacoil. He instantly 
retraced his steps towards Madras, but on farther 
intelligenco relieved Pormacoil, and from thence 
moved towards Pondicherry with the view of destroy- 
ing the boats, an operation which was eminently 
usoful in impeding the communications of the hostile 
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fleot through a surf nearly impassable by boats of 
Buropean construction, and for the necessary purpose 
of demolishing what remained ‘of military resources, 
which had boen employed in a manner inconsistent 
with the terms of the capitulation, the political , 
condition of the place, and the peculiar indulgonca 
which had been extonded to the inhabitants, for suh 
is the character involved in the levy and equipment 
of troops for the service of the enemy. 

These sorvices were still imperfoctly accom-. 
plished, when Hyder’s army appeared in great force, 
On receiving intelligence of the appearance of the 
French fleet, and of Sir Hyre.Coote having in con 
sequence commenced his march to Madras, Hyder, 
with the view of throwing himself by forced marches 
between the General and that place, moved rapidly 
to Conjeveram ; but on his arrival learning that Sir 


‘ Hyre Coote, instead of pursuing his march in the 


direction of the capital, had resumed a southorn 
route, he followed, by forced marches, with his 
cavalry, select infantry, and all bis lighter equip- 
ments. The presence of the enemy's floot had 
frustrated the project of supplying the inglish army 
by sea ; and in moving to Pondichorry Sir Myre Coote 
had calculated, from intelligence doubly dofcctivo, 
not only on finding a fow days’ provisions in that 
populous town, but from Hyder’s reported position, 
on being enabled to reach the fertile countries south 
of the Coleroon before him, and thereby to obviate 
every tisk of want. ‘There was bub one day’s rico in 
camp, it was impossiblo, with this stock, to attempt 
a movement to the northward: the direotion of 
Hyder’s march pointed south towards Cuddalore, and 
nothing remained but the desperate alternative of 
moving still farther from the main source of supply 
at Madras to cover Cuddalore, which it was of main 
importance cither to dismantle or protect, to prevont 
its becoming a depot and point of support for tho 
future operations of the land forces oxpeoted from 
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Trance. ‘The supplies at that place were known nol 
to exceed threo days’ food, but in any other direction 
he could have found none. Sir Hyre Coote accord 
ingly moved in a direction parallcl to that of the 
enomy about two p.m.; while day-light continued bo 
expericnced “little annoyance, and a heavy and 
corminued caunonade throughout the night neither 
materially impeded his march, nor produced any 
serious casualties, excepting the loss of some.stores. 
Arrived af Cuddalore (the French fleet being still at Tob. 8. 
Pondicherry) his situation became oritical, and may 
most suitably be described in his own words. “I 
cannot command rice enough to move either to the 
northward or the southward. I offered him (Hyder) 
batile yesterday, but I no sooner shewed myself, than 
he moved off, and has taken possession of and.’ 
strongthoned all tho roads leading to tho southward. 

T have writton to Nagore in the most pressing terme 11, 
for supplies—I depend upon overy effort in your 
power— every thing must be risked to assist me—my 
difficulties are great indeed. I neod say no more to 
induce you to take such steps as will speodily enablo 
ino to ach as becomos a soldicr.’ Hyder perfectly 12, 
apprizod of these facts had inade dotachments to tho 
southward to lay wasto tho country round Nagore, 
and cut off its communications with the sources of 
supply in tho interior, and he dopended on the 
servicos of tho Fronch fleet to augmont tho diffioul- 
tios of tho British army. ‘Without possessing the 
means of forming a correct judgment regarding tho 
motives which may have influenced the measures of 
tho French admixal, Monsieur d’Orves, the proposi- 
tion, is unquestionable, that had he continued his 
co-operation in these measures by prevonting supplies 
in any direction by sea, the campaign and the 
existonco of the British army must in the opinion of, 
its commander-in-chief, and according to all human 
calculation, have soon been brought to a fatal close. 
The sudden olation at an unexpected relief from these 
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gloomy forobodings is strongly dopicted in the [ollow- 
‘ob, 18.ing brief dispatch. “The French floct undor sail 
standing to the eastward: there is nob a moment Lo 
bo lost in sending me provisions—that suppliod, 1 
will answer for tho rest.” 

Tthe intermediate days before thé arrival of 
supplies, like many of tho preceding, wero passed in 
a precarious dependence for food on tho skill and 
industiy of the porsons cmployed to discover subtor- 
ranean hoards of grain,* and when theso difficulties 
were in somo dogree rolieved by the arrival of supplies 
by sea from Madras and Nagore, the reduced stato of 
the draught and carriage cattle, rondered it impracti- 
cable to carry cvon ono day’s provisions, and fixed the 
army to the ground which ib oceupied, THyder 
‘coined it imprudent to albempt a Aecisivo attack on 
an ariny, which, in tho event of discomfiture, could 
retire on a fortress in its rear. Contemplating also 
tho hilly and confined space which must bound his 
own rear in any atlack, as unfavourablo to the 

recaution which he uniformly adopted, of prepar- 
ing, as tho first preliminary Lo an action, clear, open, 
and well-finished roads for the retroat of his guns; 
he determined to leave in the vicinity of Cuddalore, 
such a body as was sufficient to provont ils deriving 
any supplies from tho interior. He ,roduced and 
occupied in force all the intermediate posta betweon 
the English army and tho southern provineos, and 
proceeded with the main army to the northom bank 
of the Coleroon, from whence he nado large detach- 
menis into the territory of Tanjore, Without 
attempting tho capital of that country, ho occupicd 
such posts as commandad its torritorial revonues,,and 
enabled him to apply its resources to the support of 
his own army, and atill farther to augmont tho 
difficulties of his enomy in any oporation to be 
atlempted in that direction, Sir Eyre Coote had no 





* Soe p. 562, Vol. I. 
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prospoct of relicf from tho embarrassments of his 
sibuation, oxcopting from the opportunity of a gencral 
action, which it was highly improbable that the 
onomy would afford. His toree, originally insufficient, 
had been reduced by casualties and by detachments 
to garrison Carangooly, and reinforce Wandowash. 
Sotuc native troops from the south had been prepared 
to join by land, but wore effectually prevented by the 
dispositions which have been stated. Mr. Huddle- 
stone, of tho civil service, had, however, managed 
with energy and skill the collection and embarkation 
of grain and other supplics al Nagore; and an 
anvangement was made for embarking the debach- 
ment al this place, to be conveyed by sea to join the 
main army. The vicinity had previously beon laid 
waste by Hyder, to provent communication with the 
interior; and a small redoubt, hastily constructed for 
the purpose, was the sole protection of the factory, 
and tho only covor Lo cvontual embarkation. 
Immediately after tho embarkation of this 
detachment, consisting of two battalions, a consider- 
blo force of infantry and guns under Mons. Lally 
entered the town, but the previons dispositions had 
boon inade with such caro, that nob only tho troops 
on shore were saved, bub all tho public and privato 
proporby was embarked without loss. A detachment 
which had boon sorving under Colonel Goddard in 
the Mahratta war, consisting of a batlalion and « May. 
half of nativo tvoops and bwo companies of Huropeans 
also accompanied Admiral Hughes’s fleet on his 
roturn from the western coast of tho peninsula, and 
farthor strongthened the army. Bub numerical force 26, 
without the means of movement tended little to 
rolieve its complicated’ embarrassments, All that 
vigilance and energy could accomplish was incessantly 
abbemptod Lo procure immediate supply or Lhe meang 
ol future equipment; and among the losses sustained 
by the enemy, was that of Sideo Hell&l tho command- 
ant, an Abyssinian, and an officer of distinguishod 
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reputation. From the 8th of Fobruary till the 16th 
of Juno, the army was certainly stationary, with tho 
excoption of one ineffectual demonstration of a singlo 
march to roliove Tiagar,* a hill fort filty miles to tho 
wostward, commanded by Ligutenant Raberts, “which 
fell on the 7th of June for want of ammunition ; but 
during the whole of that period few nights elapsed 
in which detachmonts were not abroad, supported on 
the ensuing day by tho whole or various portions of 
the line, which, by varying their directions and 
modes of proceeding, frequently succcedod in procur- 
ing from distances supposed to be too greab for a 
forced march, flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, 
which not only furnished food for the troops, but 
gradually, although slowly, added a few oxen of a 
proper description for the departments of ordnance, 
stores, and. provisions. 

During this long and mortilying dolay,* tho 
government of Madras naturally regretting a state of 
apparent inaction, which consumed the resources 
of the state as rapidly as an activo campaign, trans- 
mitted to Sir Hyre Coote an elaborato exposition of 
his presont military situation, disclaiming howovor 
any intention of interfering with the conduct of tho 
war, which they had committed to his guidanco, and 
meaning to aid his decisions, by submitting to his 
judgment Lhe rosult of thoir own dcliborations on tho 

1 Tiagar—Tyaga Drug almost duo wost of Cuddalore, in 
the Kallakurchi Talug, South Arcot District, on tho rol to 
Salem, The rook visos almost porpondicularly, 740 foot shovo 
the plain, It was captured by tho Fronch in 1769. Rohorts 
held tho foré with two companios of tho Company's sopoys and 
two of the Nawab’s, It surrondered, Roborts having oxhauated 
all his ammunition, * 

? Sir Thomas Munro, probally correctly, thought that Sir 
Byro Ooote romained at Cuddalora, for good roasons. is army 
was small, insufficiently furnishod with cavalry and onttle, and 
he desired to keep Haidar in the south, while Colonol Pearse, 
with the Bengal reinforcoments, was marching south, To 
reached Ellore on tho 20th May, (Gloig: ‘The Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro, Vol, I, pp. 85-36,) 
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actual state of public affairs, and the reasoning 
which might affoct his adoption of a northern or a 
southern movement. Among the most percoptible 
charges suporinduced by years and ill health, was a 
defect in that admirable serenity of tempor which 
had strengthened and embollished his earlier military 
virsues, Surrounded by difficulties, which appeared 
to bo insuperable, he had frequently scemed to 
ascribe to the Government impediments which they 
were strenuously labouring to remove; and as 
suddenly acknowledged their zeal on the receipt of 
any unoxpected supply. ‘This exposition was treated, 
justly perhaps, but with unnecessary asperity, as a 
covert attack on his military character, by persons 
unqualified to form a military opinion. Nothing, he 
said, but his zeal for the interests of his country 
could have originally induced him to undertake the 
charge of an army so miserably equipped, as to be 
pronounced unfit for service before it had moved. 
After reciting the motives and results of the few 
measures he had been enabled to risk, and the utility 
of his present position with reference to the expected 
French forces, and prevonting Hydor from under- 
taking the sioges of cibhor Trichinopoly or T'anjour, 
ho intimatos that if he had been invested with any 
powers besides thoso which he dorived from his: com- 
mission ag Commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in India, such powers had only loaded him. with 
labour and anxiety foroign to his duties, and apper- 
taining to themselves. “ Having stated, (he adds,) 
the circumstancos which proved the impossibility of 
marching this army at all, is docs not seem immedi- 
atoly necessary that I should onter upon an enquiry, 
whether a southorn or a northern movoment is to be 
preforred.” If a movement of necossity should be 
made, (and by tho non-arrival of supplies which, 
ought to have been sent, that necessity appeared to 
be approaching,) he must move northwards,. which 
he adds “I am happy in thinking I shall do without 
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apprehending any material dangor from even & more 
formidable enemy than a body of horse, which you 
havo, with so much precision, pointed out as tho only 
impediment I am likely to moot with in taking a 
northern route. In justice fo both myself and tho 
service, I promise you that tho army [no command, 
shall not remain a moment unemployed, if you will 
only supply mo with provisions and the means of 
cwrying then.’ While thus animadverbing on 
opinions drawn from crude and partial views, it is 
instructive to observe this respectable vetoran, 
uniting with the Government whose suggestions he 
condemns, in the most decisive inforences with regard 
to the general policy of the British stato in India, 
drawn froin the insulated application of that policy 
to the affairs of Fort St. George alone, whilo the 
interests of the other establishments, and the difliculty 
of adopting the measures proposed, were cithcr over- 
looked or treated as points of minor considoration. 
The Government of Bombay deprecated tho war 
with Hyder, The Govornment of Fort St. George, 
uniformly affected to consider the Mahratta war as 
the efficions cause of Hydor’s invasion. Sir Myro 
Cooto dissented from this opinion, but anxiously 
concurred in the positive necessity of a Mahrattn 
peace. He soverely arraignod tho conduct of Colonal 
Goddard, his military inferior, on tho wostorn side 
of India, who was invosted with diplomatic powers 
from tho Governmont-genoral, for not omptoying 
those powers to terminate tho Mahratta war, a oviti- 
cism which, if their relative situations had admitted 
the retort, might have formed a pretty oxact parallel 
in recommonding to Sir Lyre Coote an immedinto 
peace with Hyder, who, Itke the Mahrattas, und 
most other powers, would bo avorse to poaco in the 
direct ratio of his sticcess in war; a proposition 
which the conducef of the Mahratta nation had mado 
familiay at Bombay. : 

Colonel Goddard had in cfloct mado vary 
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strenuous offorts for the termination of the Mahratta 
war. On receiving his diplomatic instructions to- 
wards tho close of 1780, he had offered to the con- 
sideration of that state reasonable terms to serve as 
tho basis of a treaty, and proposed a gencral cessation 
of hostilitieS: these propositions were treated with 
silence and contempt, exactly because the affairs of 
the English wero deemed to be in an unprosperous 
stato, Colonel Goddard concentred evory possible 
nieans at his disposal to remove that impression; and 
in February 1781 made a demonstration of attacking 
the enemy's capital by ascending the Bore ghaut, 
when he hoped to treat with better effect. He was 
permitted to ascend, but the whole force of the state 
was prepared, if he should advance, to prevent his 
return, He was in greater force than the army which 
surrendered at Worgaum in 1779; and the Mahrattas, 
deeming it possible that ho would be able to reach 
Poona, deliborately prepared to set the capital on 
five, together with every thing intermediate that 
- could furnish forage.or subsistence, in order that 
they might insure his unconditional surrender, Tho 
experience of L779; the unexpected numbers and 
quality of the troops by which ho perceived himself - 
to bo opposed; tho ubter hopelessness of advanco to 
any useful purpose, and:tho detormined rejection of 
nogotiation, except on terms which it was impossible 
to admit; all combined to convince Colonel Goddard 
of the’expedicncy of retracing his steps. His first 
vetrograde movement was tho signal for determined 
attack, and he effected his retreat with the utmost 
difficulty. Having practically ascertained that the 
resonrces at his disposal, wore not sufficient for an 
effective diversion into tho interior, he reserved such 
tyoops as were necessary for the operations on the 
coast, and returned those of the Madras establish, 
ment, which at the period in question, were actually 
on their voyage td join Sir lyre Coote. Of the local 
and subordinate authorities, Colonel Goddard thus 
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nppears to have taken the most impartial view of the 
goneral interests of tho state.* 

Hach presidoncy seemed to ablach m paramount 
importance to its own local objocts; and the Gov- 
ernment of Madras seconding the opinions of the 
Commander-in-chiof, reiterated their condemnation 
of the ongin, the continuance, and the consequontes 
of the Mahratta war, and stated to the Government- 
genoral the urgont necessity of its termination; as if 
the case had no parallel to the war in which thoy 
were themselves cngaged, or could be Lorminated by 
different measures, or by an opposite consideration 
of the motives which influence human conduct. Mr. 
Hastings, placed in a situation which gave him a 
more enlarged view, and possessing a scope of mind 
adapted to the high and perilous slation which ho 
occupied, answered to the propositions which nc. 
companied this recommendation, “We (vis. the 
Governor-general and council) wish for peace with 
the Mahratta state, but wo will not make il on terins 
dishonourable to ourselves; we will not disgrace tho 
English name, by submitting to conditions which 
cannot be complied with, without a sacrifice both of 
our honour and our interest: yet such are the condi- 
tions proscribed in the papor bofore us (preparod by 
Mahommed Ali), The distress which the Company's 
arms had suffered, and thoir belief of our conseqnont 
inability to support tho war against them, has raised 
thoir presumption, and induced thom to insist on’berms 





1 Genoral Goddard was prossod in March 1781 by Sir Byvo 
Coote to bring abhoul s poaco with tho Mahrattas, (Iuoblor in 
Forest's Selectoons, Maratha Serves, Vol. 1° p. 446.) Oolonel 
Gaddad in 1778 had been entrusted by Wavron Ifasbings wibh 
instructions to treat with the Mehratias and tho powor of the 
Bombay Governmont over tho army under him was suspondadd, 
In 1780 Colonel (now General) Goddard was appointed Com- 
thandor-in-Chief of Bombay, but ho was still entrusted with his 
former powers from Bengal. (ior an account of his dealings 
with the Mahrablas, seo Grant Duff: Llestory of the Mahrattas, 
Vol, II, Chap. XXIX,) 
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which the worst state of our affairs would not warrant 
usin yielding to. We are now morally convinced, 
that nothing but a vigorous and ‘successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, will prevail on them to make peace, 
or overcome their present disinclination to it. Peace 
is our object, and we are determined to pursue the 
orfly means which appear to us to lead to its honour- 
able accomplishment.” 

The wretched equipment of Sir Lyre Coote’s 
army kept him stationary in the neighbourhood of 
Cuddalore until the middle of June: its march to June, 
any distance from the sea was literally impracticable; 
and along the coast was only possible, with the 
substitution of ships for an ordinary commissariat. 
Every movement to be attempted, was consequently 
dependent on the co-operation of the British admiral, 
for the protection of the transports; and for the 
more awful purpose which entered into the cool 
calculations of this interesting veteran, of saving the 
wreck of his army, in the event of total discomfiture 
in that genoral action, which if was the uniform object 
of all his measures to force upon the enemy, 

The villago of Porto Novo (or Foringepel) is 
siluatied on the north bank of tho river Vollaay close to 
the sea, The fortified pagoda of Chillumbram’ is three 
milos south of that river, and about twenty-six milos 





' Porto Novo, from Portuguoso, (Tamil naine, Jar angt- -pollar, 
Buvopgan lown) 16 miles south of Cuddalore, 82 miles south of 
Pondicherry, at tho mouth of the river Vellar, Formerly of 
considerable prospority, An agicomont for making a settlement 
was obtained for the English in 1681, from the then rolor of 
Ginji, The Danes and Portuguese were already there, In 1748 
an English Resident was appointed. Tm 1758 it was captured by 
the french, who wore driven out in 1760. In 1824 iron works 
wore established here, with*ivon ore brought down from the 
Salem District, but the enterprise was soon abandoned. The placa 
proved vory unhealthy, and onsé iron tomb stones with insorip- 
tions and the ruins of furnaces are all that remain of the vonture, 

® Ohilhembrum.—Chidambaram, a town with 18,000 inhabi- 

+ tants, 21 miles § S.W. from Cuddalore. A Siva temple occupies 
39 doros in tho contro af tho town. In the centre is the shrino of 
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in the same direction from Cuddalore. This pagoda 
was one of Lhe posts materially sbrengthoned by Hydor, 
for tho double purpose of arresting his enemy’s 
progress to the southward, and serving as a depdb for 
provisions for the eventual uge of his own army, and 
that of his French allies; purposes which rendered 
it of corresponding importance to Sir Myre Codto, 
that he should attempt its reduction. To moved on 
16. the 16th June, and on the 18th at noon, crossed the 
18. Vollany. Tfinding that tho enemy was nowhere near 
it in considorable force, and being greatly mis- 
informed regarding its garrison, which was roported to 
be but a few hundred irregulars, and actually consisted 
of nearly three thousand men, partly regulars, and 
the remainder the distinguished poons of Chittledroog 
under Jehan Khan,* on officer of reputation; he 
determined in pursuance of this defective information, 
to attempt carrying it on the same night by a coup 
de man. Four battalions of sopoys with eightt 
pieces of ordnance, moved under his own ininediate 
direction at dusk; they carried the pottah or town 
without difficulty, and pushed on with rapidity to o 
second line of defence, which surrounded the place at 
the distance of about one hundred yards: the gato of 
this line of works was forced by a twolve poundor, 
and the troops advanced under a heavy fire, with the 
groatest spirit to the body of tho place, tho entrance 
into which was protected by the usual Indian appa 
rains of winding traverses, and three successive Bates, 
built up behind with a few feet of masonry to provent 





Parvati, a building of groat beauty, Tho tomplo is the proporty 
of tho local Brahmins, and the [indus of Coylon and Madura 
contribute largely to its support. It is holt in groat sancbily by 
tho Hindus of South India, = 
_ _ 10.1753 tho Fronch ocoupied the temple of Chidambaram, on 
its helng evacuated by the Mnglish, In 1760 it surrendered to 
tho English, [Tyder took ib, and in 1780 improved tho defences. 
* The officer mentioned in pago xxix of tho proface, and from 
whom I recoived the details, which rolato to his own moasures, 
Two 12 pounders, four 6 poundors, and wo howltvora. 
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their being blown opon. Tho first gato was forced 
after some difficulty, and the outer arca between the 
first and second, being as usual inadequately flanked 
or commanded, the troops succeeded in forcing the 
second gate also; bul foy the area between the second 
and third gates, commanded by the rampart of the 
botly of the place, and lined with thatched huts, 
where a portion of the garrison usually resided, a 
better proparation was arranged, Exclusively of the 
ordinary means of defence, bundles of straw had been 
placed on the rampart in reserve, with vessels of oil 
ready to moisten them and encrease the combustion: 
a few lighted port-fires dropped down on the straw 
roofs, gave a commencement to the flame, and the 
bundles of oiled straw successively thrown down, 
convorted into a mass of flame nearly the whole area 
to be passed: as a farther defence, if even tho third 
gate should be forced, a select body of Chittledroog 
spearinen wore placcd in reserve on each sido of the 
intorior of the gate. But the retreat of the assailants 
yondered this reserve unnecessary; nothing could 
prevail on the sopoys to rally, and the officers and 
artillery-men compolled to abandon one gun drow off 
the remaindor with great difficulty and sorious loss. 
The small amount of the European troops, and a 
desire of rescrving them for greator emergencies, had 
prevontod their cmployment in this cntorprizo; but 
on being thus foiled, Sir Hyre Coote ordered up the 
grenatdicrs of the army with the intention of resuming 
the assault; but bofore their arrival, being better in- 
formed of the actual means of defence possessed by 
the garrison, he‘drow off the whole in the course of 
the, night, carrying wilh him a small supply of grain 
which had been found iz the pottah; and after the 
lapse of four days re-crossed the river, and encamped 
new the village of Porto Novo.” 


“T'Tho onsuallies in this attack were— 
Kalled.—1 Sergeant, 1 rank and file —-Turopoans. 
1 Subadar and 72 rank and file—Natives. 
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Admiral Sir Rdward Hughes in the Suporb, 
Juno%4. arrived from Madras on the 24th, and was visited by 
the General on the ensuing day. He brought intel- 
ligence of the arrival of Lord Macartney to assume 
tho government of Madras ; and of his being charged 
with orders for tho immediate commencement of 
hostilities against the Dutch possessions in India, - Ou 
proceeding to consult regarding the incasures which 
became requisite in consequence of this important 
intelligence, the admiral’s first suggestion was a 
descont on Negapatam, aided by a detachment from 
the army; but on examining their resources, it was 
found that exclusively of the danger of detaching from 
a body alroady too small, if the object should not be 
accomplished ‘vithin twelve days, the army would be 
left. without food, Tt was therefore resolved, that tho 
united offorts of tho fleet and army should be directed 
to tho early reduction of Chillumbrum; and tho 
preparation of fascines and gabions having already 
commenced with this view, arrangemonts wero 
iminediately ordered for landing the battering train, 
Sir Eyre Coote had howevor scarcely returned to camp, 
when he received intelligence of the presence of 
Hydet’s whole army within tho distanco of a fow milas. 
During the four mouths in which Sir Hyre Coote 

had necessarily been fixed at Cuddalore, Uyder, ox- 
pecting to draw him from that position by his pro- 
ceedings to the southward, had abstamed from tho 
regular siege of ‘[anjore or Trichinopoly, as an 
operation which might embarrass tho rapid move- 
monts essential Lo his future plans. Tixclusively of 
minor interprizos, in which he was genorally succoss- 
ful, he considered his time to be not unprolitably 





Wounded,—2 Oaptains, 8 Lioutonanis, 2 Lioutonant fire 
workors, | Unsign, 2 Sergoants and 6 rank 
: and filo.—EZuwi opoans, 
: 7 Native officers, 105 othor Nativos, 
Missing.—8 Europoans and 34 Natives. (Wylly : Lafe of 
Str Lyre Coote, p. 221.) . 
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employed in the occupation of every tenable post, 
and the means of realizing the revonuos of the whole 
country, the collection of an enormous booty in 
money and inerchandizo, and the transmission to the 
upper country of all that was moveable, including 
immense hetds of cattlo: Tho human raco was mado 
the unrelenting object of similar calculation ; weavors 
and their families were collected and forcibly sent to 
people the island of Soringapatam. Captive boys 
destined to the exterior honour of Islam, wore driven 
to the same place with equal numbers of females, the 
associates of the present, and the mothers of a future 
race of military slaves. On roceiving from Jehan 
Khan the intelligonce of what had occurred at Chil- 
lumbrum, a forced movenient of one hundred miles in 
two days and a half, placed him between the English 
army und Cuddalore, and ho immediatoly began to 
fortify a position scarcely threo iniles from the HEng- 
lish encampment, covering the whole country with 
cavalry, to prevent the possibility of intelligence, 
regarding either its strength or situation, and thus 
rendering the camp guards ‘ the boundary and limit- 
ed extent of their knowledgo.”* This position was 
taken with the view not only of frustrating the 
intended operations againsb Chillumbrum, but of 
covoring his own against the forts of Cuddalore, the 
destined dopot of his French allios, while his position 
should rendor it impracticable for the English any 
to move in any direction, or receive any supply, 
excepting from the sea. : , 

In those critical circumstances, Sir Byre Coote 
had recourse to the opinion of a council of war, The June 27, 
propatations for the siege were discontinued; the 
battoring guns, and evory possiblo impediment em- 
barked, and four days’ rice, to be carried on the 
soldicrs’ backs, was landed for the purpose of enabl- 
ing the army to manonvre for turning or forcing the 





* Sir Hyro Coote’s words. 
[From his account of the Battle dated Gth July 1781.) 
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enomy’s position, or bringing on a genoral action. 
er A 1 
Sir Edward Hughos being requested to cover Cudda- 


lore with a portion of tha squadron, and with tho 


July 1. 


remainder to watch ovor the operations of the army, 
or the embarkation of its wreck during the fow 
ensuing days which were to dotermine fis cventual 
triumph or possible annihilation. * 
By seven o’clock on the 1st of July, the British 
army had drawn out of its ground of encampment, 
The direction of the road to Cuddalore pointed north 
north-west, leaving on its left the termination of a 
lagoon.* Considerable bodies of cavalry, with this 
lagoon in tho rear of their right and centre, appeared 
covering the plain, but were destined to retreat, as 
the English army should advanco. Flydor's soloct 
cavalry, accompanicd by some light artillery, was 
drawn up behind this lagoon, frouting the north, 
ready to operate on tho British army in flank, when 
it should have passed the end of the lagoon, and bo 
embarrassed by the batteries in front, Sir lyre 
Coote, utterly uninformed of the nature and position 
of the enemy’s works, could only reconnoitre ab tho 
head of his little army, which he formed into two 
lines fronting north a little west, and advanced in 
order of battle over the plain, his numbers being 
necessarily diminishod by a strong baggago-guard 
which moved botween his right and the sea. Afbor 
marehing in this order little wove than a ile and a 
half, the position of the cnemy’s works was cloarly 
distinguished. ‘he ground which they occupied was 
strengthened with great judgment and skill, by front 
and flanking. battorics, in a lino which crossing bho road 
to Cuddalore, extended from commanding grounds 
on the right, bo a point on tho left, whore tho sand 
hills of tho shore wore thought to oppose sufficient 
difficulties, and form a support to that flank, An 
hour was passed by Sir Hyro Coote, in oxamining 





#N obiced in tho Mysoroan, but not in tho Mnglish narratives, 
although insorted in Pringle’s topographical manusoript map, 
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with his accustomed coolness and penetration, tho 
evitical civcurastances in which he was placed, tho 
army being during that period, exposed to a distant 
but incessant cannonade on their front, from the 
battories and guns advanced from that position, and 
on tho left” flank from the guns which had been 
modved from behind the lagoon; but in order that 
their limited store of aminunition might be reserved 
for inore decisive purposes, the English artillery was 
strictly prohibited from returning a single shot. 

At nine o’clock Sir Eyre Coote had determined 
on his measures; and without any previous move- 
mont among the troops that should indicate 1 change 
of disposition, he ordered both his lines to break into 
coluinn, by the simple tactic of that day, of facing to 
the right, a battalion from the left of cach lino 
changing their front, for the purpose of protect- 
ing that most exposed flank, and covering the whole 
interval between the lines. In this order he moved 
with rapidity and precision to the right, to the cast- 
ward of the range of sand hills which follow tho 
direction of the coast, at tha distance of about eloven 
hundred yards from tho ses, and which covered tho 
greater portion of this movement, until he reachod 
an opening in that range, whore it was discovered 
that a practicable road had been made by Hyder, for 
far other purposes than tho approach of his enemy : 
a& commanding sand hill close to this opening was 
also fortunatcly unoccupied. The British general 
penotrated this pass with tho first line; and after 
clearing it of a strong corps charged with its defence, 
deployed again into ordor of battle, with his front to 


bhe,wost, and waiting with impatience under a heavy’ 


fire until the sand hill slrould be effectually possessed 
by the artillery of his second line, he moved on with 
the first, as fast as order and an advancing fire of 
artillery would admit; a long and thick caldeva* 





* Pandonus odoratissima, Ainslioc, pago 145. 
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hedgo covoring his right, and his left being protected 
by a corps and soma guns in colunn, ‘Tho avtillory 
im Hyder’s batteries had already boon withdrawn to a 
new line ab right angles with the first, formed with 
considerable promptitude, and defendod with groat 
obstinacy. After a long and tremendous ‘cannonado, 
tho British line still slowly and gradually advancing, 
and availing thomsolves, with the greatest military 
addyoss, of covery successive advantage of ground; an 
atlempt was made to break and overwhelm it by a 
goneral charge of cavalry, directed diagonally on tho 
angle of the Jeti: this also failed by the superior fire 
and steadiness of the British troops; and it was 
not until four o'clock that Sir Eyre Coote succeeded 
in forcing the enemy’s line and compelling it to a 
precipitate retroat, * ; 
In the mean while, the advantage of tho judicious 
position so promptly and ably assigned to the second 
line became omincntly conspicuous. A strong body 
of infantry with their guns, and a very large mass of 
cavalry were detached to fall upon tho rear of the 
British army. A close and sovere contest cnsued 
between this body and tho second line, which obsti- 
nately disputed every point, drove them from the 
contiguous heights which thoy attempted to scize, 
and foiled all their offorts to charge and force this 
most important position; the occupation of which 
enabled the first line to advance, not only without 
apprehension for their rear, but with tho ‘most 
important aid from the artillery which oceupied tho 
heights; and tho same position enabled the baggago 
guard to tako post without molestation between tho 
northern extremity af this range and the sea, Tho 
success of these efforts, in which tho select corps of 
Hyder's army were employed, was necossary to tha 
developement of a more goneral oporation, and Hyder 
becoming impatient at this obstinate resistance, and 
the consequent progress of the first line, ordercd a 
simultaneous and dosperato chargo of the whole 
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cavalry upon both lines. The slable horse under 
Hyder’s immediate direcbion was destined to act 
against the first lino, and Meer Saheb against tho 
second. ‘Cho stablo horse advanced with a good 
countenancg, but were wepelled as we havo already 
scen. Their standard elephant, on approaching, 
redeived a slight wound, took fright, and fled with 
precipitation off the field, and tho horsemen suffering 
severely from the English grape, which probably 
would in every evené have foiled their offorts, wero 
furnished with the convenient apology of following 
their colours. The general charge on tho second 
linc was obsorved by Hyder to be prepared but sus- 
pendod, and a floating to take place along the whole 
uiass ; impatient at this want of concert, ho sent 
succossive mossagos to Mcer Saheb, and all his 
cominanders, ordoring thom, as they valued their 
heads, instantly to charge ; and some interval elapsed 
before the fall of Moer Saheb by a mortal wound was 
added to the report of other causes of delay. A 
small* schooner from the British squadron approach- 
ing the shore as noar as soundings would admit, 
opportunely and judiciously opened her fire upon this 
mass of cavalry ; tho loss of their commander, and a 
considerable number of men from tho broadside of 
one little vessel, was magnified in the imaginations 
of men unsuapicious of annoyance from another 
element, into a dreadful fire from the wholo squadron ; 
which is to this day represcnted as a fact, by some of 
those who witnessed tho transaction, But this 
flanking fire, highly inyportant and effective, without 
any exaggeration, disposed the second in command 
to seek the cover of a sand bank, from whence he 
reported this new impediment, 

This double disappointment in the efforts of his 
cavalry, added to the very near approach of Sir Hyre 
Coote’s first line to his own person, induced Hyder 





* The Intelligence, 
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to listen to tho suggestions of some of his officors, 
and to order tho succossive retreat, first of his guns, 
and afterwards of his infantry and cavalry. Men 
who have witnossed similar scones, as woll as thoso 
who are indebted to the artisi,for a pictured represen- 
tation, will figure to themselves an image of this 
oriental chief seated on an elephant, for the advantitgo 
of surveying the operations of tho field, on horse- 
back, for the convenienco of closer inspection; or 
poradventure on foot, to lead and animate the efforts 
of his infantry. Hyder, from the commencement to 
the close of this action, was scaled cross-legged, on a 
choukee {a portable stool about nine inches high, 
covered with a carpet), and placed on a gentle 
eminence in tho rear of the contre of his line of works, 
and now a little Lo the southward of the line of firs. 
When in the courso of the operations of the day, ho‘ 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his sonses 
which indicated the danger of this situation ; ho 
received, with that torrent of obscene abuse which 
formed the character of his eloquence, the first 
suggestions to move, and obstinately stupid with 
vexation, continued in his seat, until a groom who 
had Jong served him, and was in some sort a privi- 
leged man, had tho audacity to seize his logs one 
after the other, snd put on his’slippers. *“ We will 
beat thom to-morrow,” (said he,) “in the meanwhile 
mount your horse,” and ho was quickly out of sight, 
leaving his attendant chiefs, (whom oriental ebiquebte 
would not adinit of being on horse-back whilo their 
Sovereign was dismounted ; and whose grooms and 
horses had disappeared, on the near approach of tho 
English line,) to the unaccustomed effort of a long 
and hurried pedestrian march. 

Sir Eyre Coote’s first line rested for the prosent 
gu the ground which the enomy had abandoned, and 
if was nob until midnight that a due attention to the 
casualties of bho day admitted of its boing joined by 
the second, when the whole moved on by the road by 
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which the cnemy had rotired, and alter crossing 
without molestation a strong pass formed by a ravine, 
most injudiciously unoccupied by the enemy, took up 
their ground near to the village of Mootypolliam, the 
name by which the Mysproans distinguish this day’s 
‘ e ‘ ase 
action, as Porto Novo, the village from the vicinity 
of tyhich the opposing army marched in the morning, 
is made to designate the same battle in the English 
narratives. If the accident had not intervened, of a 
heavy rain, which rendored it impossible for the 
miserable cattle of the English army to move their 
tents, this action would have been fought on the 30th 
June, and happily the same circumstances did not 
postpone it to the 2d of July. Tho road which facili- 
tated the able mancuvre of the British general, had 
been prepared by Hyder, for the purpose of drawing 
his guns to a large work for the reception of twenty 
guns, lined out on the best principles of Buropcean 
scionce, situated within three hundred and fifty yards 
of the sea, and commanding every parb of the ground 
on which Sir Eyre Coote’s masterly movemont had 
been made, The work was so far advancod as to 
require but a day moro for ils completion; and had it 
beon finished and occupied, tho extrication of the 
British army would have become nearly an hopeless 
pntorprize. 

The artillery brought into action by Hydor on 
this day, was no more than 47 pieces, chicily long 
guns, of heavy calibro, and well served: the English 
guns of lighter metal, were 55, served with an energy 
and precision beyond all praise. The most moderate 
computation of comparative numbers * will make the 
fores of Hyder eight times greater than that of his 





* Inglish foree, 
Cavalry... se 830 
Artillery... we =698 
Infantry ... ee 70488 


Total  .,. 8476, or exclusive of artillery, 7878, 
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opponent, although a large corps undor the command 
of his son Tippoo was absent on another service, 

Sir Hector Munro, who commanded tho first 
linc, desorved and obtained the praise of his gonoral, 
for “ conduct oquully spirited.and active.” Brigadier 
Genoral Stuart’s determined occupation and defonca 
of the heights with tho second line, was declared to 
have boon highly meritorious, ‘‘Evory individual 
(says Sir Hyro Coote) of this libtle army, seemed to 
fee] the critical situation of our national concorns: 
our falling interests required uncommon exertions for 
thoir support, and to the honour of this army, every 
nerye was exerted to ihe very extent of possibility.” 

The loss of the English army, lessened by tho 
peculiar skill with which the operations wore con- 
ducted, was comparatively trifling, being 806 killed 
and wounded, oxceeding not much above one-fourth 
the loss sustained in the unfortunate atlempt on 
Chillumbrum. Ibis at all times difficult to ascertain 
the casualties of an Indian army; bub, on a compari- 
son of statements, I am disposed to estimate the 
lowest amount of Hyder’s loss on this day, ab ten 
thousand men killed and wounded; the density of tho 
masses, and the immense oxtent oceupied by irregu- 
lars in the rear, giving cortain repotition of offect to 
the flight of overy shot, 

The physical moans of the Iinglish army had 
been in no respect augmented by the ovonts of this 
extraordinary day; the samo difticultios with regard 
40 money, provisions, and equipmont, and tho same 
impossibility of following the enemy continuad with- 
out diminution, and aro described with peculiar force 
in the dispatch which announced the victory, (an 
achiavoment calculated to exalt the imagination and 
disturb the judgment of an ordinary mind), and are 
closed with the following modest and appropriate 
rellection: “Tf Hyder Ali, buoyed up with former 
success, had not come down to seok us, I could not 
have moved the army to follow him; and this is a 
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situation so trying to the responsible inilitary com- 
mander, that an oflicer of character shudders at the 
idoa of being placed in such a predicament.” But 
tho moral energies of the troops exhibited the most 
lively contrgst to their former despondency, and had 
increased in an incalculable ratio, means far more 
eflfcacious than physical force for sustaining diffi- 
culties, which it was impossible to surmount. 

During the poriod of Hyder’s operations to the 
southward, Tiagar had surrendered to his son Tippoo 
Sultaun, who had now been ordored to resume the 
siege of Wandewash, with an equipment of thirteen 
battering cannon, supported by an adequate force, 
and ho invested the place on the 22d June. The 
respectable detachment from Bengal had arrived at 
Nellore on its route to Madras, and the imporbanco 
of covering its junction, added to the danger of 
Wandewash, induced Sir Eyre Coote to move in a 
northerly direction, receiving his food from the ships. 
On every successive day’s march by Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry, he had reason to conclude that the 
enemy was preparing for anothor general action, and 
from the vicinity of the latter place ho made a move- July 16, 
mont which placed him in view of Hyder’s encamp- 
nent, for the purpose of inviting and ascertaining 
that issue, Hyder howevor struck his tonts and 
moved off to the westward, without atbompting any 
operation of consequence: and Sir Tyre Coole, 
quitting the sea-side, moved in the direction of 
Perniacoil and Carangooly, into the former of which 
places a sinall store of provisions had been thrown 
by the unromitting zeal of Captain Flint, while 
Hyder was occupied to the southward, and Tippoo at 
Tiagar, and into the latidr from the resources almost 
under the protection of its guns. At Carangooly Sit 
Eyre Coote received intelligence that Tippoo, largely, 21. 
reinforced, had moved to intercept the approach of 
the detachment from Bengal, having raised the siege 
of Wandewash, ‘With tho aid of requisitions on the 
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villagos of the whole surrounding country, Tippoo 
had formed round that place a line of nearly completo 
circumvallation, and batlerios were in readiness to 
have opened, when he received from his fathor the 
new destination which has been stated, with positive 
ordors first Lo attempt the place by an cscalade at all 
accessible points, of which the number was considor- 
able, The construction of ladders was not only report- 
ed, bub their distribution to every corps distinotly 
scen, and Captain Flint had intelligence of the exact 
July 16. hour of the night of the 16th of July at which ho 
was to expect tho escalade. Every post listened in 
silence, and all heard a low murmuring noise gradually 
approaching: at the proper period every column was 
received with a discharge of grape: the noise was for 
a time exceedingly incrcased, but it gradually dimi- 
nished until all was silence. The moral influence 
of Hyder's late defeat, and the evidence of perfect 
preparation in the garrison, rendered it impracticable 
to retrieve the confusion occasioned by this timely 
check, Attempts to compel tho resumption of tho 
escalade on that and the ensuing day producod indi- 
cations approaching to mutiny, and on tho same day 
18, that Sir Lyre Coote arrived at Carangooly, ‘Tippoo 
decamped from Wandewash, loaving to Captain Ilint 
the laborious caro of demolishing his battorios and 
approaches, togethor with an oxtonsive line of oir- 
cunivallation, ‘The event was reported to his Com- 
mander-in-chief in an unassuming lotter of cight lings, 
five more being allotted to an unaffected congratuln- 
tion on the late victory and its consequonces, ‘Tha 
relief of a place, rendored intorosting by so many 
recollections, was announced by Sir Myre Coot to 
the Government of Madras; in the following tonns. 
20. “ Wandewash is safe, being tho third Lime in my life 
J have had the honour to relieve it.” Nothing-now 
remaining Lo detain him from proseeuling his union 
with the detachment from Bengal, ho moved by 
Chingleput, to St. Thomas’s Mount. 
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Tho lake of Pulicat, nearly forty miles in length 
from north to south, and six in its greatest breadth, 
is an inlet of the sea, formed by a narrow insulated 
stripe of land, separated from the continent by 
small openings at cach ,extremity, which form the 
communication between tho lake and the sca, The 
small fort of Pulicat,* recently captured from tho 
Dutch, is situated on the southern bank of the 
southern strait, and is distant about thirty milos 
from Madras. The ordinary road from Nellore to 
Madras passes to the westward of this lake, at the 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles from the 
sca; but travellers lightly equipped, sometimes pre- 
fer the shorter route along the shore, and are 
ferried over these openings. It had not entered in- 
to Tippoo’s calculations, that the latter route was 
practicable for troops and military equipmonts, and 
while he was preparing impediments and ambush on 
the uppor road, the detachment had crossed the 
northern opening, distant nearly seventy miles from 
Madras, into the insulated spot which has been des- 
cribed, and were successively transported Across the 
strait of Pulicat, without the necossity of firing a 
shot. Sir Hyro Coote, however, would not even 
risk the separate movoment of this corps for the 
remaining thirty miles: he mado two marches, in 
that direction, from St. Thomas's Mount, and on tho 
third day had the satisfaction of inspecting ab Pulicat, Aug. 2 

1 Pulicat—(erivation of tho Tamil word is probably pazha, 
old,’ vel, babul tree, (acacia, arabica), kadw—forest) A small 
village ab the southern extremity of an island in the inlet be- 
tweon tho sea and the Pulicat lake, which runs north and 
south in the Ohinglepul and Nellore Districts, Madras. The 
Dutch erected a factory here ‘in 1609. They called the fort 
Geldrin. Lord Macartney arrived at Madras on the 22nd June 
1781, and undor his oders Major Diphinston of the 78d 
Rogimont seized Pulisat and destroyed its fortifications, Two' 
Dutch ships wore taken, [Lettor from Major Llphinston to 
Lord Macartney, dated 2nd July 1781. (Afackenzte Colleotions, 
Vol. Ixxv, 8rd July 1781.)] 
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this important reinforcomont, which added nearly 
one third to his numerical strength.* 

Tt is difficult to contomplate those cautious 
operations without reverting to the unhappy fate of 
Baillic, whom, in advancing from the spmo quarter, 
a very inferior degree of military prudence would 
have placed in equal security. ‘The faults of Llydor 
in permitting the unmolested march of Sir lyre 
Coote one hundred and fifty one miles from Porto 
Novo to Pulicat with a crippled equipmont, with 
numbers daily and rapidly diminishing from sickness, 
to form a, junction so important in its consequences, 
when in each of sixteen successive marches he inight 
have offered serious annoyance without tho risk of 
material loss, can only bo explained by his imperfect 
knowledge of facts, and by the necessity of consult- 
ing the tomper of his army.” 








' Colonel Pearse’s detachment, which had marched from 
Midnapur, Bengal, in January 1781, suifered sevorely from 
cholera and dosortion on its way south. It was formod of ond 
Company of Buropean and one Company Native Artillory and 
the 12th, 18th, 24th, 26th and 26th Regiments, Bengal Native 
Infantry, Hach Regiment was composad of two battalions of 
600 men cach. It is doubtful what numbor joined Coote, Tn tho 
History of the Bengal Artallery, it is put ab about 4,000. In tha 
Life of Str Lhomas Munro (Vol. 1, p. 48) it is said to have boon 
little more than 2,000. (Wilson: Zlestory of the Madras Arnys 

, Vol, IT, p. 28.) 

2 The united forcos were formed into brigados on tho Lh 

August 1781. 
The four regiments of cavalry formed a brigndo of cavalry 
undor Colonel Cosby : 
1st Brigade of Infaniry— 
73rd Regimont, Bengal European Infantry, 
Qnd battalion, 1st Madras Huropoan [nfantry, 
9 12-poundors and five howitzova. 
Gnd Brigado of Infantry—~ 
12th and 25th Rogiments, Bongul Sopoys, 
ss 8th, 16th and Qlst Carnatio battalions, 
1 18-pounder, 1 54-inch howilzor, LO 6-pounders, 
8rd Brigado of Infantry — 
18th Regiment Bongal Sepoys, 
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9th, 17th and 18th Carnatic battalions, 

Trichinopoly Detachment (6 sompanies of the 19th, 2 
of tho 6th, 2 of the 12th and 2 of the 13th Carnatic 
hattalions), 

1 18-pounder, 1 5h-inoh howitzer, 10 6-pounders. 

4th Biigade of Infantry— 

24th Regiment, Bengal Sepoys, 

Qnd and 14th Carnatic battalions, 

7th and 8th Cirear battalions, 

1 5}-inch howitzer, 10 6-pounders. 

5th Brigade of Infantry— 

26th Regiment, Bengal Sepoys, 

4th, 15th and 20th Carnatic battalions, 

1 53-inch howitzor and 10 6-pounders 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Wretched state of military equipment—Sir Ivyre 
Coote turns his attention to Tripassore—Ilyder 
attempts to relieve it—without suecess—The place 
faills—Negotiation regarding prisoners— shewed 
Sir Eyre Ooote's imperfect knowledge of Hyder’s 
character—Tights Hyder on ground chosen by 
himself—Battle of Polliloor deseribed—Dubious . 
victory—does not improve the aspect of Linglish 
affatrs—New means of carrying grain— Western 
and Chittoor poligars—promise  supplies—Sir 
Lyre Coote determines to relinquish the command 
—but ts prevailed on by Lord Macariney to 
resume té on the faith of these promises—drsap- 
pointed —perseveres— Battle of Sholinghur-—Poli- 
gars come over from Hyder to Stir Lyre Coote— 
enters the Pollams—erroncously supposed to be 
tnexhausted and abundant—reason—Hyder sends 
a detachment to ruin the Pollams—defeated and 
dispersed by Sir Hyvre Coote in person—~Detaches 
Colonel Owen—Hyder aitachs him in person 
dangerous retreat—junction of Sir Myre Coote 
—Distress af Vellore —~relieved — Retrospective 
account of Hyder’s operations against that place 
—and ws gallant defence—Sir Myre Coote 
returns to the Pollams—takes Ohittoor— Defective 
intelligence— Loses his dept in the Pollams— 
distress—necessity of returning to .l'ripassore— 
Serious loss from the monsoon—Misconduct of 
Mahommed Ali—Assigns the country for the 
support of the war—Strange misinformation 
regarding Chanderghery and Mahommed Ali's 
brother—Facts related—Hyder's brutal outrage 
—Afairs of Tanjour during this campaign—~ 
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HHyder’s treaty with the Dutch at Negapatan— 
Colonel Brathwaite's assault of two successive 
posts—wounded—succeeded by Colonel Nixon— 
more successful—Colonel Brathwaite resumes the 
command—defeats Fyder’s provincial field force 
—Sir Hector Munro besieges Negapatam— 
Liffective co-operation of the fleet—Capture of the 
place —Monsoon—Critical situation of the fleet— 
Capture of Trincomalee—Renewed distress of 
Vellore--Sir Liyre Coote marches to relieve it— 
Alarm for his lafe—recovers and effects the 
service—Cannonaded on his approach and return 
—Ineffective attempt to pursue Hyder—who 
makes a fresh demonstration near Sholingur— 
the English army returns to Madras. 


ee detachment from Bengal had moved through 

® country untouched by the enemy, and was 
expected to be accompanied by the requisite number 
of draught and carriage oxen to complete the defici- 
encies of the army; but owing to the difficulties of 
the times, added to the most serious defects in the 
whole system of the commissariat, the supplies were 
not only lamontably defective in nuinber, bul every 
animal, wild from the pastures, was still to be trained 
before his services could be of value. Of the cattle 
officially reported to have been collected at Madvas 
during the absence of tho army, not one half was 
forthcoming; and after a plain calculation it was 
discovered, that oxclusively of what the men could 
carry on their backs, the actual means provided from 
all these sources was capable of carrying no inore 
than one and a half day’s rice for the consumption of 
the army. It was not ofly impracticable to attempt 
either of the great objects of the campaign, the relief 
of Vellore or the siege of Arcot, but with an army of 
12,000 mon, capable with proper equipments of 
achieving any service, and drawn together from the 
most distant quarters, it did not seem very obvious 
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by what possible moans ib was to accomplish any 
thing. Under circumstances thus “heart breaking,” 
as Su Eyro Coote emphatically designates them, ho 
turned his attention to ‘T'ripassore,a fortress in- 
portant from position but gelective in strength, 
situated about thirty-three miles to the westward on 
one of the roads leading to Arcot and Vellore. This 
place was in the occupation of the enemy, bub tho 
intermediate post of Poonamalec* was still possessed 
by the English. By encamping between Madras and 
Poonamalce, and subsequently between the latter place 
and Tripassoro, he was enabled to employ tho cattle 
of all his departments to bring successively into 
advance a sufliciency of grain to attenipt Tripassoro. 
On the L9th of August he arrived before tho 
place, which had boen much improved, and was 
garrisoned by fifteen hundred men, but inadequately 
provided with cannon. On the morning of the 22d 
a good breach having been effected, and preparations 
made for the assault, a flag of truce appoared, offering 
to surrender the place on terms previously offored 
but now rejected, with a demand that they should 
surrender unconditionally within a quartor of an 
hour, or await the consequences of tho assault. In 
tho instant aftor dispatching this answer, intelligence 


«>was brought of large bodies of the enemy being in 
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sight, and Sir Eyro Coote, on going to an eminonco 
to reconnoitre, perceived tho advanced guard of 
Hyder’s whole army in full approach: thero was not 
a moment to lose; ho sent ordory to storm instantly, 
and the troops had just omorged from tho trenches 
when the flag of truce returned with the declarabion 
of surrender, and left the assailants to ascend tho 
breach without opposition, Ekyder drawing off a8 soon 

' Poonamalee.—Poonamalles, a villago 18 milos west of 
Madias. It was granted to the English in 1750, by Anwar-ud- 
din. It is now a cantonment for Iiuropean reeruils and invalids, 
The old fort is used for koopiug stores. It is now a healthy woll- 
drained village, with a good water supply. 
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as he discovered the event. With only one day’s 
provisions in camp, Sir Eyre Coote had risked tho 
conseqnonces of an assault, in all cases a doubtiul 
operation, on the single question whether tho garri- 
son should or should not be prisoners of war, and 
was so ill abprized of Hyder’s character as to expect 
his assent fo an exchange of these prisoners for an 
equal number of British troops in his custody, ‘The 
mon takon at Tripassore (said Hyder in reply) are 
faithless and unworthy; they know that they dare 
not approach me; they are your prisoners, and I. 
advise you to put every one of them to death 
spocdily.” To feed 1,400 prisoners did not accord 
with the state of the Iinglish commissariat; and Sir 
Eyre Coote, instructed by this feature of barbarous 
policy in his future estimation of the value of 
prisonors, had no altornative but to release them on 
parole, an obligation to which he could scarcely have 
ascribed any real force. The store of grain found in 
the fort was so trifling, that it became necessary, on 
the night of its capture, to send a convoy for a fresh 
supply to Poonamalee; and having, by the 26th, 
obtained a sufficioncy of rice for a fow days to be 
carried on the inen’s backs, the English general 
marched on the 26th, with the viow of bringing 
Fyder to action on ground selected by himself. 
During tho period in which Sir Hyro Coote had 
been amployed in forming the junction so judiciously 
offected, Hyder had moved into the fortunate oncamp- 
ment of Mooserwauck which ho had ocoupied in the 
preceding year, when opposed by Sir Hector Munro. 
He examined with renewed care, and nade himself 
more completely master of the fortunate ground on 
which Baillie had been defeated; and in determining 
to offer battle to Su Eyre Coote on the same spot, 
and if possible on the samo auspicious day of the 
same lunar month, the L1th of Ramzan; (coinciding 
in this year with the 81st of August, as it had done 
in the precoding with the 10th of September) his 
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military judgmont was supported by the concurring 
predictions of all tho astrologers, whose prognosties 
wore favourable for overy day, but wero deemed 
certain for the 11th, Had an invitation been con- 
veyed to his opponent for that particular day, thera 
can bé no doubt that Sir Fyre Coote, to whom all 
days were indifferent, provided ho could obtain close 
action, would cheerfully have indulged him in overy 
coincidence required by every astrologer; for on tho 
particular scenc of Hydex’s former triumph, he was 
most anxious to obliterate the remembrance of that 
unfortimato event, 

His first day’s march brought him to the vicinity 
of Porambaucum, where large bodics of cavalry to tho 
south-wost indicated tho presence of the cnomy 
on the oxpected ground, On the 27th he was again 
in motion, and about nino o’clock the advanced 
guard, on reaching the procise spot ou which Colonel 
Baillie had taken tho fatal resolution of passing tho 
night of the 9th of September, 1780, porcoived tho 
enemy’s army in force in front, and extending to- 
wards both flanks. The coluinn of march was 
pointing nearly west. A strong land-wind raised 
clouds of dust which venderod distant objects im- 
pereoptiblo, but a small thick grove on a gontlo 
eminonce, with a water courso encompassing its fron 
and right, about 800 yards to tho loft of tho 
advanced guard, appeared to be a position of so mugh 
importanco, that it was iminediatoly ocoupied by a 
battalion of native troops and its guns: the first lino 
being directed bo form in order of babtlo, fronting 
what then appeared to bo tho chicf mass of tho 
enomy’s force, to the south-west, to the right of the 
great avenue of banyan troes by which the [Mnglish 
army had approached, and at about an anglo of forby- 
five dogrees with that avenue; the second line being 
destined to support the first, and to roinforee tho post 
at the grove, This formation, necessarily slow lrom. 
being made over broken ground, and among patchos 
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of underwood, had been scarcely completed, when a 
heavy but rather distant cannonade from a grove and 
villago on the nght, was found nearly to enfilade the 
first line, by a troublesome ricochet along its wholo 
extent, and a rapid manoeuvre became uecessary for 
throwing Wack tho right, and changing front. A 
jungul or underwood was interposed between the new 
position, and this division of the enemy’s army con 
manded by Tippoo; and the cannonade was returned 
until it could be discovered whether the intervening 


. jungutl were penotrable: this point being ascertained 


in the affirmative, the British troops moved through 
in columns, after considerable delay in removing 
lunpediments, and formed fronting the west, on the 
opposite side, where a commanding bank gave such 
suporiority to their cannonade, that the enomy’s 
guns drow off, and secined, by a circuitous movement, 
in a southern direction, to be joining the main body. 

In the meanwhile, the grove first occupied on 
the left, had been cannonaded by an increasing num- 
bor of guns, from a position of great strength and 
extent, formed by the occupation of » bank and 
wator-course, proviously prepared with embrazures, 
recoding on its left, towards tho pagoda and village 
of Polliloro, which formed the support of that flank ; 
tho right vesting on another village, with vast masses 
of troops extonding in the rear beyond the right of 
that cover, Every corps of the second line, together 
with an ontire brigade from the first, had successive- 
ly been ordered to strengbhen and extend the position 
at tho grove, against which, as tho day cleared, the 
main force of the enemy was found to be directing 
its principal efforts, These operations varying their 
aspect according to the points succossively occupied 
on oither side wore certainly wearing an appearance 
fay froin checring to tho British army; a battalion of 
native troops lately raised, had been ordered to dis- 
lodge the enomy from a village, which galled with 
musquetry the left of the position at the grove, and 
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roturned in disgraceful confusion, in spito of tho 
efforts of their oflicors ; but this disaster was repaired 
by the veteran 20th,* which effected the object with 
the procision of a parade movonent, and the stéadi- 
ness of the best Jiuropean trgopr. 

It was three o’clock when Sir Byro Uoote, after 
the movemonts on the right which have been do- 
soribed, came to the left, for the purpose of oxainining 
the whole of his situation, and ascertaining whether 
any mode could be devised, of oxtricating himself 
from a formation disjointed in all its parts. He had 
hitherto been foiled by cross or cufilading fires, in 
every successive movowent undortaken throughout 
the day, and, with the single exception of the grove, 
every point successively soizod, was found to be with- 
in range of more commanding ground. The village 
of Pollilore, that which, according to the manuscript 
journal of Colonel Baillic’s operations, ought to havo 
been occupied by that officer, was now evidently tho . 
support of the cnomy’s left; but before attempting to 
carry that point, ib was necessary to havo a conneet- 
ed line of sufficient oxtent, to tako advantage of the 
success of a flank movement, Tho first lino had by 
its efforts against T'ippoo’s division, been drawn olf 
from tho real point of attack, and had become sepa 
rated by s considorablo interval, from the troops 
which were most sovorely pressed. It was now 
therefore directad, to form a third change of position, 
which brought its front to face the south, tho lino 
being drawn up in the avonuo with its loft about 1800 
yards farther to tho wost, than the point from which 
it had issued for the first formation, and its right 
exactly opposite the village of Pollilore. Tho post - 
at the grove was consequontly about 1,400 yards in 
a diagonal direction in front of its extrome loft, and 
the samo post formed a support to tho right of tho 
second line, which extended to tho lofi of that post, 
noatly opposite to tho onomy’s tight, ‘hese fornia 
* Sepoys. eee Sg 
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tions being effected, a brigade from tho right of the 
first line moved in compact order, and with o rapid 
step, under cover of an animated cannonade from 
every gun along both lines, to seize the village of 
Pollilove, and turn the enemy’s left; and the success 
of this movement, which was soon determined, was 
the signal for the second line, by a similar operation, 
to force the right, supported by a forward movement 
of the remainder of the army, preceded by their guns, 
with the exception of three battalions left at the 
grove to cover the rear while advancing, and to com- 
mand the ground occupied by the baggage guard, 
which was so posted as to give and receive reciprocal 
support. 

Upwards of cight hours had elapsed from the 
cominencement of the action before the decisive 
movement of the right brigade was completed; the 
direct advance of the first line to support and unite 
with that brigade, led them ovor the unburied re- 
mains of their comrades, who had perished on the 
samc ground in the preceding year; but this move- 
ment on the right, drew the enemy's attention from 
tho second line, which ultimatcly succeeded in forc~ 
ing thoir right, and attaining an ominence from: 
which it was enabled about sunset, to cannonado the 
retreating columns of the cnomy. The impediments, 
howover, which had been prepared, against the 
advance of every portion of the Tinglish troops 
throughout the day, had been such as merely to admit 
of thoir ocoupying before dusk, the ground abandon- 
ed by the enomy, and in so far claiming the usual 
criterion of victory. 

Sir Hyre Coote’s varied experience had never 
placed him in embarragsments so serious, and had 
never excited in his mind the gloomy forebodings, 

‘ which for the first and last time in his military life, 
were distinctly depicted on his countenance when in 
tho presence of an enenry, and from which he was 
ultimately relieved, contrary to his best expectations, 
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The Mysorean manuscripts invariably admit tho 
action of Porto Novo to havo boon a sovero defeat ; 
that of Pollilore is as invariably claimed as a drawn 
battle. Tho losses on either side wero proventod 
from being so considerablo as might bo, anticipated 
from the length of the action, in consequence of tho 
nature of .the ground, and particularly tho cover 
afforded by the intersection of the water-courses and 
banks, which have already been doscribed. Tho 
English army, which wont into action cloven thou- 
sand strong, lost no more than 421 killed, woundod, 
and inissing ; among them wero Captain Hislop, tho 
General’s aid-de-camp, an officer of much promise, 
killed, and Brigadicr-Gencral Stuart, and Colonel 
Browh, officers of approved morit and long oxperi- 
ence, who by a pale coincidenco, cach lost a log 
from the same cannon shot; tho former recovered, 
but the latter dicd on the same night, Tho force 
under Hyder's command had been augmented by the 
division under his son, and comprised his whole dis- 
posable force. He had on this day fired from 80 
pieces of cannon, but had found no opportunity of 
employing with effoct the services of Bis numerous 
cavalry, The loss of the Mysoroans probably did not 
exceed two thousand; the genoral impression was far 
from that of defeat; and tho offect upon their minds 
was, to recover in a considarablo degree from the 
huniliating sonse of inferiority which had followed 
Aug. 28, tho events of tho lst of July. A. portion of tho 28th 
was omployed not only in duo attontion to the casual- 
ties of the preceding day, but in tho inelancholy task 
of gathering together and interring tho remains of 
29, Colonel Baillic’s detachment; and on the 29th, Sir 
Eyre Coote returned to Tripassore, not having a singlo 
day’s provision left for the fighting men, and the 
‘natives atiached to the public departments, having 
Been without food for tho two preceding days. 
This dubious victory’ had in no respect improved 


TWilke’s account of this “dubious victory” follows the 
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the aspect of English affairs; and, in the necessity 
of having recourse to some untried cxpedient, the 
active mind of Lord Macartney suggested to him the 
possibility of employing some portion of the fugitive 
population which had taken refuge at Madras, in 
carrying loads of grain on their heads for the use of 
the army. Considerable numbers were easily found 
to engage their services, but in the scarcity of food 
which prevailed at Madras, the temptation of such a 





account given in Sir Wyre Coote’s official report of the action, Mull 
in his account exaggeratos the losses suffered by the Mnglish, and 
speaks of the mismanagoment of the battle. Millalso refers to 
the differences of opinion between Sir Eyre Coote and Sir Hector 
Munro on the field, and to a conference of offices afler the battle, 
when a “retreat’ was suggested, to which Sir Eyre Coote 
. replied that he had never “retreated,” but added that he would 
allow the army “to fall back.” Robson says, Sir Eyre Coote in 
the result “drove Hyder’s people fom all their strong posts, and 
obliged them to retreat with precipilation, leaving bim in full 
possession of the field of battle.” Z'he Hestory of Hydur Navck, 
(Kirmani), remarks: ‘Jn short, is went very near that the 
storm of defeat and dispersion would fall among the troops of 
the General, when gloomy night suddenly arrived, and cast a veil 
of datkness over the world, and closed the contest of the two 
flerce lions,” Six Thomas Munro, who was present, says that 
Haider’s army fled in confusion beyond Gonjeevaram. Wilks’s 
account of the battle gives probably an accurate account of what 
notually occurred, It was a victory, so far thal Haider's army 
was driven from the field, Sir Eyre Coote’s small force had 
achieved what few armies could have dono, and he hed again 
domonstrated his wonderful ability and knowledge of the tem- 
porament of the troops opposed to him. It was no faull of his 
that he could nob follow up the battle by a further advance but 
had to fall back on Tripassur, (Robson : Zhe Life of Hyder Ally, 
p. 186; Mull: History of British dndia, Book V, p. 506; 
Miles: Lhe Ilisiory of Hyder Natok Kirmany, pp. 441-442; 
Wilson: History of the Madras Army. Vol. TI, pp. 31-42; 
Wylly: Lafe of Sir Bye Coote, pp. 286-241; Gleig: Lrfe of 
Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. I, p. 40.) 

Tho battalion of native troops mentioned as retiring in dis- 
graceful confusion, was # Circar battalion, enlisted in tho novtl. 
of Madras in one of the Northern Civear districts, Sir Byre 
Coote in consequence formed a very bad opinion of these regi- 
ments. 16 was nearly a century after his time, that all recruiting 
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load was too powerful to be resisted; numbers dis- 
appeared on the road, and of tho remainder who 
arrivod with loads uniformly diminished, m vory largo 
proportion took alarm at what they saw and heard of 
their now situation, and absgonded in the night; but 
by occupying a position between Tripassore and 
Poonamalee, and throwing grain forward into tho 
former place, it became practicable by all these united 
means, at length to move from ‘Tripassore.' 





for tho Madras Army from the Telugu speaking districts north 
of Madras was stopped, tha resulé of the oxperignea gained 
since that General expressed his opinion so forcibly. 119 nntici- 
pated the views taken by the military authoritios ab tho close of 
the nineteenth contury. 

1 the relief of Vellore became therefore an objoct of Lord 
Maoartney’s most anxious attention, woll knowing that the fall 
of that fortress to the onomy would establish him in completo 
possession of the groater part of the Carnatic. Bub the army 
was unable to move for want of provisions and about’ to retimn 
to the neighbourhood of Mardyas, whoso situation was truly 
alarming, the wretched inhabitants boing ob thal momont 
“agitated by every afflicting symptom of an inevitablo famine. 
It was considered howevor by Sir Fyro Coote as absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the army, should it koop tho field, to 
be supplied with twelve days’ rico; to offect this was x task of 
infinite difficulty ; but groat dillicultios avo only to bo ovorcomo 
by great oxertion; and Lord Macartney was vosolved that no 
oxortioh should bo wanting, no offort romain unbriod to avorb 
tho fatal consequoncos which must inovilably follow tho loss of 
Vollore, Ooolies bo the amount of six thousand wore prosged 
into the service by military force, to carry from Madras to 
Poonamales the quantity of rico roquired. ‘Tho oxtremo noces- 
sity of the case could alono justify tho risk inourrod to tho 
settlament by these oxertions, for nt the time the army was again 
put in motion for tho roliof of Vollore on the 19th Septombor, 
thore was not actually at Madras a ginin of rieo loft in store; 
thoy trusted sololy to throo thousand bags on board dilferont 
vessols in tho road, and to futriro supplies for their support,” 
(John Barrow: Public Life of the Harl of Macuriney, 1807, 
pp: 100-101.) Lord Macartnoy Innded in Madras and took ovor 
the Govyernmont on tho 22nd June 1781, having hoard from 
Sir Bdward Hughes, tho Admiral, who was ab anchor with his 
squadron off Pondichorry, of the war with Taider, tho invasion 
of the Carnatic and the ill success of tho English. 
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To the north-west of the road leading from 
Madras to Arcot, is situated the strong country 
usually denominated that of the western and Chittoor 
poligars,' placed between the range of hills which . 
bound the Balaghaut, and a second chain, which 
approaching within a few miles of the sea, near the 
Jake of Pulicat, forms an irregularly indented con- 
caye sweep of varied clevation until its south-western 
extremity overlooks, at the distance of a few miles, 
the town of Arcot. 

The chiefs or poligars of these countries, varying 
in strength and oxtent of territory, bad sought to 
conciliate the belligerents, to extend their possessions 
at the expence of their neighbours, or by neutrality 
to save their countries from devastation, as suited 
their respective views of their own relative strength 
and interest. The poligars of Vencatighorry, Cala- 
stry, and Bomranze, wero the most powerful of these 
chieftains; the spearmen of tho former had joined 
Sir Eyre Coote, and had formed a portion of his 
baggage guard in the late action; but their expendi- 
turo of provision much outweighed their utility. 
Yalastry and Bomrauze were both with Hyder; but 
had, with a very pardonable prudence, assured his 
adversary that the junction was of mero necessity, to 
savo thoir countries from devastation, and that thoy 
awaitod the opportunity when they ,might safely 
change sides, and place their resources at his dis- 
posal. The numerous minor chieftains ‘had also, 
after the first symptoms of a favourable change, sent 
doputations of similar character, and all were profuse 


‘The wostorn poligars comprised Venkatagiri, in the Nellore 
District, and Kalubasti and Karvotnagar in the Chittoor District, 
Karvetnagar was also called “formerly from the Telugu name 
of the ruling family, Bomraz. The title “ poligar” was given by 
the Vijayanagar kings to the chiefs of the Telugu colonies planted 
in the provineos for the purpose of controlling the inhabitants of 
tho districts assigned to them, (Madras Manual of Adminis- 
ae Also seo article ‘Poligar,” in Hobsow Jobson, 
“1903. 
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-of assurances that the Bnglish army would find 
abundance of provisions by moving in that direation. 
Sir Eyre Coote, feeling tho conviction, that ho was , 
wasting his large store of character, and what litblo 
remained of life, by continuing in command of troops 
unprovided with all but arms, that really constitutes 
an army, had gone down to Madras to confor with 
the Government, to resign his charge, and to declare 
the inutility of keeping together a nominal army, 
incapable of movement: but had been prevailed upon 
by Lord Macartney’s representation of these prospects 

. to make one further trial. 

Sept, 21, On the 21st of Septembor he moved from 'Tri- 
passore, two days march, to Tritany,’ through the 
skirts of these countrics; whero he sought in vain 
for the realization of any one promise, mado by men, 

' who were actuated chiefly by fear, in making and in 
breaking their engagoments. In the vicinity of his 
encampment was the little fort of Poloor,? which ho 
captured, with two hundred prisoners to be liberated; 
and with the aid of a small store found in this place, 
but more from tho skill of his searchers for subtor- 
ranean hoards, he continued to subsist from day to 
day, constantly receiving frosh promises, and roibernb- 
ed disappointments. On this ground, ho reecived 
from Colonel Lang tho commandant at Vollore, an 
account of the reduced state of his provisions and tho 
necessity of an early surronder of the placo, if nob 
relioved. Eyder was also reported to bo distant only 
ten or twelve miles, near to the hill of Sholinguy,® and 
to be strengthening a position fo obstruct tho farther 


1 (ritany.——Tirntbani, a villoge and bill 47 milos from Matha, 
on tho Madras and Southorn Mahratéa Railway, north of 
Arkonam, Ib is in the south of thd Karvotnagar Zamindari. 

2 Poloor.~-Polur, & smull village in North Avreot Distvriat, & 
milog south of Tirntiani. 

« 3 Sholtngur—Sholinghur, 16 miles wost of Polur, a tawn 
containing about 7,000 inhabitants. Noar it is o steop hill with 
a temple ai the summit. The town is 8 milos north of tho railway 
station of tho samo namo, on the lino from Madrasa to Calicut. 
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approach of the English army towards Vellore. Sir 
Eyre Coote reckoning on exactly a sufficiency of 
provisions to carry him back to Tripassore, deter- 
‘mined to try the effect of another action, and wrote 
to the Government, doscribing his situation, and 
. requesting that at least one day’s rice should, if pos- 
sible, be advanced to Tripassore, to provide for the 
event of the enemy declining the meeting, or of its 
result not opening such unlooked for prospects as 
might afford the hope of relieving Vellore. 

Throwing his heavy guns and every impediment 

_ with a small garrison into Poloor, he made a short 
movement of seven miles on the evening of the 26th. 
The night proved tempestuous; and with his miser- 
able cattle, it was impracticable in the ensuing 
morning to move the tents, drenched and doubled in 
weight by rain. Hyder, whose encampment was 
near, and considerably in advance of the position 
which he was preparing, being accurately apprized of 
every circumstance, announced to his army that 
there would be no movement on that day; all the 
cattle of the army were in consequence sent to a 
better pasture at tho distance of some miles, and 
many of the troops, together with most of the drivers 
and followers, dispersed, as was usual on such inti- 
mations, to seck for grain, or to supply their other ° 
wants in the adjacent villagos; for the want of 
cavalry in the English army left them free to wander 
at large without the apprehension of danger. 

Sir Hyre Coote, lightly escorted, went out in 9% 
the morning to examine the country in his front, and 
from an eminence which he ascended, a long ridge of 
rocks was observed possessed by the enemy’s troops; 
being desirous of farther examination, he ordered a 
brigade from camp, and proceeded to dislodge the 
troops from the ridge, on ascending which Hyder’s 
whole army was clearly discovered in a southert 
direction, distant about three miles, with some strong 
corps a mile in front, and an advanced encampment 
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of cavalry closo under tho ridge, who struck their 
tents on the first appoarance of the brigade, Orders 
were immediately dispatched for the army to join 
without dolay; the camp was struck and tho troops 
were in motion with all practicable dispatch, the 
baggage under cover of two battalions with their guns 
skirtod tho hills, and was conducted to an eligible 
spol on the right of the ridgo doscribed, where it 
remained secure during tho operations of the day. 
The army told off as usual for forming into two lines, 
bub marching by files in ono column, moved after 
doubling the loft extremity of the ridge, in a direction 
parallel to the line of the enemy’s encmmpmont, until 
the centre of the first linc, whon facod to tho front, 
should be opposite the main body of the enemy, 
distant about two miles, and drawn up in front of 
theix encampment then in tho act of boing struck: a 
sinall rock im front of the right, and a grove and 
cininence on the future left of tho first line, offered 
supports for each flank, whilo a ridge advantageously 
placed in the direction of the baggage-guard would 
protect the rear; the obliquo direction of this position 
would in some degree turn tho enemy’s loft, and 
might thus offer an opportunity of taking advantage 
of any aukward movoment: tho second line forming 
an oxtension of tho first when the movement com- 
imenced, successively broko into echellon of corps, 
partly 1m consequence of previous orders, but with in- 
creased intorvals from the difficulty of the ground: a 
disposition which was necossary for the double pur. 
pose of watching powerful bodies of cavalry on tho 
loft i and observing and supporting the baggage- 
guard, 

Whilo tho troops were ir motion to Lake up those 
positions, Sir Eyre Coote, with o small oscort, 
advanced midway between the two armics, wore 
thoroughly to reconnoitye. ‘T'ho country was com 
paratively open, but ridges and groupes of rocks, 
nregularly scattored over the plain, and camnorging to 
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unequal heights, admitted of cach party availing 
itself of the advantages of ground. Hyder's main 
force was judiciously drawn up behind the crest of a 
long ridge, not rocky; its front, covered with 
swampy rice fields, while his guns were placed on the 
summit of this ridge, or on commanding positions 
among the more advanced groups of rocks, [ixclu- 
sively of the advanced corps in position, several 
detached bodies, exceeding in numerical strength the 
whole of the English army, were seen in motion 
towards each flank, and large masses of cavalry were 
collected on various points, evidently prepared to 
charge on an appointed signal. In fact the whole 
movement had operated as a surprise on Hyder; he 
had reckoned with certainty on the impossibility of 
Sir Ryre Coote’s marching on that day. The movo- 
ment of the brigade ho treated merely as a reconnois- 
sance ; and it was not until intelligence was brought 
of the English army having struck their encainpment, 
that he ordered horsemen to be dispatched in every 
direction to recal his cattle, drivers, and followors; 
and they had but just begun to strike the tents, 
when the head of the English column had reached a 
point nearly opposite the centre of his encampment. 
Thus circumstanced, it was Hyder’s design to act 
on the defensive us long as possible, and to make such 
domonstrations as should delay the movements of his 
adversary, and givo time for repairing the confusion 
of this unexpected event; and above all, for yoking 
the cattle to the limbers, with a view to tho leading 
principle of all his tactics, never to risk a gun. Tho 
day was far spent; the English army had not yet 
completed the formation which has been described ; 
nor had Elyder shown thé least indication of changing 
his front. The two loading brigades of the English 
aviny had, in preparing to take up their ground, 
extended farther to the right than ordered, and an 
intorval was thus opened between them and the 
remainder of the line. Hyder, on perceiving this 
Wi 6* 
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orror, opened a goneral cannonade along his wholo 
front, and from the advanced positions ; and Sir Hyro 
Coote, deoming the momont too critical, to suffor tho 
enemy's posted guns to annoy hun, while performing 
any thing but a forward movement, ordorod tho wholo 
line instantly to front and advanco, the divided corps 
being ordered to bring forward its right, as it movad 
on...The enemy's guns wero ill pointed, during t 
’ ateady but not rapid advance of both lines, which, as 
they approached, are described to hava had tho 
appearance of diminutive corps almost surrounded by 
several separate armies. The necessity of dofiling 
to pass the groups of rocks, had at one timo caused 
several temporary oponings in difforent parts of tho 
line, and at this moment tho two principal massos of 
the enemy’s cavalry charged those points with a 
determination hitherto unexhibited; each inass as ib 
reached tho opening, wheeling to tho right and left, 
to ovorturn tho naked flanks, but no flank was found 
exposed, the very act of defiling had provided the 
required protection, which was formed with the 
greatest coolness and precision at obtuse angles with 
the line, and received the masses with a cross firo. 
Those masses had sensibly thinned in their approach, 
from the havoc effected by grape and musquetry in 
tho front, and by the consequont hosibation of tho 
rear, and whon, on reaching their object, they found 
the frosh and unoxpoctod annoyance of a cross fire: 
ono of these masses fairly galloped through, and wont 
off to the rear, sustaining additional loss from tho fro 
of tho rear rank of tho line, everywhere faced about 
for the purpose. ‘Tho other mass sustainod o direct 
ropulse with still severor loss. The chargos had been 
ordered, with the double view of direct and complete 
success, or in the event of failure, thoy would cover 
tho retreat of tho guns, which were ordorod to limber 
up at the moment of tho charge, and to rotixe tho 
instant iL was found to have failed; and tho unavoid- 
able susponsion thus produced in the advance of the 
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English army, enabled them to draw off the wholo 
excepting one 6 pounder. The right brigades had by 
the movement described, gained tho left flank of the 
enemy’s position, and were enabled to bring their 
guns to bear with considerable effect on the retroating 
columns from the ridge abandoned by the enemy ; the 
remainder of the first line, adapting its movements to 
that of the detached brigades, by gradually bringing 
forward its right, and forming an extension of their 
lino of front. 

During these operations of the first linc, the 
second making little advance on its left, was also 
gradually bringing up its right, as the movements of 
the enemy threatened the left, which in the course of 
a severe struggle, and several charges of cavalry, was 
at one time nearly turned, but on completing a partial 
change of front with celerity and precision, tho enemy, 
not equally eae in the corresponding movements, 
suffored severely from the English guns, and finally 
drew off about the same period as their main body; 
an attempt on the baggage-guard, consisting of two 
battalions and four guns, by a large body of infantry 
and cavalry with twelve guns, having proved equally 
abortive from the judicious dispositions of that guard 
and of tho second lino, It was midnight before tho 
English army was re-united on the ground occupied , 
by tho advanced bigade. The acquisitions of tho 
day were three cavalry standards and ono gun; but 
as Sir Hyro Coote states in a note written from tho 
fiold of battle, ho would willingly havo exchanged 
these Lrophies, together with the credit of the victory, 
for five days’ rico. The strength of the British 
army in this day’s action, was 11,500 men, and their 
loss no more than 100 mén killed and wounded; tho 
unexpected events of the day, had even left many 
of the enemy’s bazar tents still standing, and the 
shopkeepers actually ignorant of the result, were 
selling their wares to the English followors, who mis- Se 
took them for their own people, for some time before gra 
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tho orror was reciprocally discovered. Ifyder’s whole 
force was in the field, with the exception of ton guns, 
for he fired only from seventy. The Mysoreans wni- 
formly describe tho battle of Sholingur as a surprizo, 
and admit it to have been a,severo defeat, in which 
their loss probably oxcceded 5,000 mon.* 

The poligars of Calastry and Vonentighorry, 
weary of military dangers which promised thom little 
advantage, and ascribing to this victory consequences 
which their defection from the enomy wight ronder 
decisive, agreed to avail themselves of the events of 
the evening, A thick mass of spears was observed 
going off towards the hills at the close of tho action, 
and in the morning messengers arrived in camp to 
announce the event. With a sufficiency of rico 
barely to carry back tho army to ‘Tripassore, Sir 
Iyro Coote on this intelligonco incurred tho risk of 
increasing his distance from that post, and moved 
through a pass to the westward of Sholingur, into 
acountry supposed to be unexhausted and abundant, 
Theso cxpectations were found in the event’ to 
have been greatly exaggerated; tho markot of tho 
Mysorean army had furnished a cortain and ready 
vent for surplus produce; and prices sulliciont to 
fempt tho more provident husbandimen to sparo oven 
a portion of thoir secrot hoards. The Wnglish army 
therefore found a precarious subsistence from day to 
day, and the hopes of throwing a scanty supply into 
Vellore depended on the actual crop. Hyder full of 
indignation at the dofoction of theso chiefs, dotached nu 





1 Tho despatch of Sir Fyre Cooto to Lord Macntnoy, dated 
6th October 1781, on the hatile of Sholinghuy, will ho found 
in Wylly’s Life of Sir Lyre Coote, pp. 415-420. Mil onlls ib “ A’ 
slight action in tho attompt to supply Vellore." (Bool V, p- 507.) 
Had Sir Eyre Coote been ablo to pross Ilyder after the battle, 
tho rvesulé might haye heon an carly peace, bul as invariably 
happened in this campaign, Sir Eyre Coote, owing to want of 
supplies, was unablo to follow up his victory and hat to fall back 
again on Madras. It is not surprising that the Genoral bogan 
to show “ » suscoptibility of tempor.” 
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select and experienced corps of six thousand wen, 
without guns, who, by forcing another pass, com- 
tmenced the devastation of the rich intermediate vales, 
and the conflagration of every village. This unfor- 
funate evont produced most unfavourable impressions, 
soriously affecting all Sir Hyre Coote’s prospects of Oct. 
supply ; and the animated veteran, although sulfering 
from severe illness, feeling the importance of counter- 
acting these effects, placed himself at the head of a 
light corps, and after an absence of thirty-eight hours, 
during thirty-two of which he had never dismounted 
from his horse, returned to camp, having completely 
surprised, disconfited, and dispersed the enemy, and 
compelled them to leave behind, nob only the whole 
of their plunder, but the few tents and light equip- 
ments with which thoy had entered tho woods.* 
The extreme urgency of the relief of Vellore, in- 
duced the English general, to risk a detachment under 
Colonel Owen, consisting of five battalions with their 
guns, two flank companies of an European regiment 
of the Bengal establishment, and a portion of his 
small corps of cavalry, twenty miles in advance’ ; for 
tho purpose of commanding the resources of a greator 
oxtont of country, and affording the chance of inter- 
cepting some of the convoys of grain, frequently 
descending tho pass of Dainalcherry, for the supply 
of the enemy’s army. On the 23d of October, about ga, 
eleven o’olook, he received intelligonce from Oolonel 
Owon of tho enemy’s first appearance. About two 
o’cloak, (being as soon as circumstances would adinit,) 





1 Gir Eyre Coote dated his report on the battle of Sholingur 
at Attimunjeri, 6th October 1781. Attimunjeri is about 8 miles 
north of Sholingur in the Chittoor District, 6 miles south of 
Pallipattu, then tho headquarters of Bomraz, tho Poligar of 
Karvetnagar. 

? Golonel Owen had camped at a village, south of Doyalam- 
poeta, at the southern end of a pass from tho north, 20 miles 
north of Sholingur, and the same distance wost of Pallipatiu 
and east of Chittoor, (Wilson; History of the Madras Army, 
Vol, I, p. 50.) : 
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he moved forward with a scleck body, ordoring tho 
remaindor of the army to follow as soon as possible, 
Aftor marching about four utilos, he mot a fow.of his 
own irregular horse, who had fled frown tho field 
of battle, and reported the detachmont to bo entirely 
destroyed, ‘The impressions oxcited by such intelli- 
gonce, may casily bo imagined ; judging howevor, from 
oxporiencc, of tho credit duo to tho reports of carly 
fugitives, he quickencd his paco, and sent corrospond- 
ing ordors to the army; and, alter a further advanco 
of two miles, he had tho happiness to recoive a noto 
from Colonel Owen, intimating his safety in a strong 
position, whero the army joined him on tho saina 
night. 
: This detachment oncampod considorably in 
advanco of a strong pass, situated betwoon it and 
tho main army, had abt daylight boen ablacked at all 
points by Hyder in porson, at the hoad of nearly his 
whole rogular infantry, and light guns, and all his 
select cavalry, who made the most vigorous offorts for 
the dostruction of this corps before it could reach tho 
pass, or be relioved by the anny. Although tho . 
position of tho encampment would appear to have 
been solacted with too much confidenco, the oxortions 
of Colonel Owen, and the excellent condnet of tho 
troops, oxtricatod him from a perilous predicament, 
and onabled him to gain the pass bebwoen ono and 
two o’olock in the altornoon, with tho loss of all his 
cainp equipage and baggage. In tha course of his 
retreat, one gun had fallon into the possession of the 
enemy, by a furious attack on the native corps 
which protected it: but this disastor was instantly 
ropaired by the promptitudo and docision of Captain 
Mooro,* who, ab the head of his two flank companios 
of Euyopeans, supported by a veteran corps of 


1 Qnptain Moore and four officors commandod the Gronadior 
Company, Bongal Buropean Regimont, Tora dotailed aeoount 
of Colonel Owen’s oporations, soa Wylly: Life of Su Wyre Coote, 
pp: 248-249, 
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sepoys, forced his way with the bayonel, through the 
masses which were bearing it away, and brought it 
back in triumph to the protection of the detachment. 
The services of the artillery under Captain Moore- 
house,’ an officer eminently distinguished on every 
occasion, had essentially contributed to tho success of 
this arduous day, by the uncommon judgment, cool- 
ness, and decision evinced in taking up the groat 
variety of points successively destined to cover tho 
retreat of the troops; and although the casualties 
of the detachment amounted to three hundred and 
seventsaen men, the loss of the enemy was computed 
by themselves, to have exceeded three thousand. 

The distrosses of Vellore had by this time ap- 
proached their last crisis. During all the difticulties 
of tho times, faithful sopoys had been found, who 
mado good their way in disguise, with small sums of 
money entrusted to their careat Madras; and through- 
out the whole of this eventful war, not ono example 
occurred, either in this case, or the more arduous 
service of conveying aid to the English prisoners in 
Mysoor, of ono individual having botrayed his trust. 
Tho garrison of Vellore had for somo time past sub- 
sisted on grain purchased in the distant villages, and 
carried in by stealth, on dark nights. Not one day’s 
grain was in store: the approaching moon-light nights, 
and the expected filling of tho river, would decide 
thoir fate, and the commandant stated to Sir Hyre 
Coote, the inevitable alternative of immediatoly 
throwing in a supply, or making amovement to cover 
the escape of tho garrison, from the only remaining 


' Captain Moorhouso was a Lioutenant and Commissmy of 
Stores in 1780 and obtained sanction for a scheme for iaising 
two natiyo companies of Pioneas, Ile was killed at the storming 
of Bangalore in 1791. The Govornment then directed that his 
remains should be interred in the church of Fort St. George ab 
the Company's expensa and a suitable inscription placed on‘a 
marble tablet in commemoration of his merits. The body was 
placed close to the spot where Sir Byre Ooote was buried, 
(Madras Courier, 22nd December 1791.) 
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fortress which could favour the eventual hope of re- 
covering the possession of the country, The exertions 
for collecting grain in the Pollains, had procured a 
small surplus, the whole of which was destined to bho 
relic! of this important garison; aud on the 3d of 
November, Sir Hyre Coote had by three marches 
from his encampment among the hills, thrown in six 
weeks’ rice ; ILydor having, on his approach, retired 
to the opposite side of the river Pali, a woak 
determination, ascribed by Sir Kyroe Cooto to the 
discouragement of having recently been foiled with 
great loss, in an attempt on a delachinent only. 

Tho situation of Vellore since the commonco- 
ment of the war had beon critical and highly inter- 
esting. TIyder had, after the capture of Arcot in tho 
preceding year, allotted the largest portion of his 
army and his best battering train for the siege of 
Vellore. ‘This fortress, nearly an exact square, still 
exhibiting in its antique battlonents, for match-locks, 
and bows and arrows, tho evidonee of no modern 
date,* was built, according to the idoas of strougth 
which prevailed at the period of its erection, whon 
the uso of cannon was littlo undorstood, close to a 
range of hills, to favour the introduction of supplics, 
or the eventual oscape of the garrison ; na thus 
situated, it is also commanded by thoso hills; a 
defect, which its Mahratta and Mahonmedan con- 
querors} remedied in part, by fortifying the points 


* Vide vol. i. pago 21, 

| Tho ovidenco of tho numos by which thoy avo distinguighodl, 
shows that two points wore fortified by the Mnhrattas, and one 
by tho Muhawmmedans, Seo vol. 1. pago 100. 

[Vellore fort is & porfoct spocimen of imilitary archibooburs, 
nearly an oxact squara, The old ontranea was hy a winding road 
way with massive gates, and protectod hy a drawhridgo. ‘lho 
ditch is supplied with wator hy a subloiranean drain connocting 
with a bathing tank. Of the throa poake which ovelook tho 
town, two, Sajjaraogarh and Gajyurnogarh, wore fortified by tho 
Mahratias, one, Murtazegarh, by tho last Mahommedan Killodar 
of Vellore. (Dr. Macleane: Madras Munual of Admanistration.) | 
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which overlooked it. These points, as the usc of 
artillery came to determine the defence of places, 
becaine accordingly the keys of the fort below; for, 
although surrounded by a rampart of masonry which 
inight be deemed Cyclopean, and a wet ditch of great 
breadth, the possession of these points command in 
flank and reverse (although at too great a distance 
for certain effect), three faces of the fort, and leave 
but ono face affording good cover. The arrangements 
of the siege, directed by French officers, were judi- 
ciously directed to two simultancous operations, the 
principal hill-fort being the primary object, while 
approaches and batteries from the west were pushed 
on to the proper positions for breaching the south- 
western faco of the lower fort, and onfilading that 
next to the hill, which in the event of success in the 
primary object, would alone afford adequate cover to 
the garrison from the fire of the hill. 

The operations against the principal hill fort were 
conducted with great skill, overwhelming numbors, 
and an abundant artillory, for five weeks. Tho post 
was commanded by Lieutenant Champness, and his 
second in cominand Licutenant Parr, whose adven- 
tures at Carnatickghur have alroady becn rocited, 
officiated as his engineer. The greater portion of two 
faces, of a rabhor extensive post, were razed to tho 
foundation by the oneny’s fire, and tho breaches 
were complotely accessible ; approaches over the bare 
rook, were carried on by means of wooden I[raines 
filled with fascines; and on tho 18th January, about 
nine ab night, tho assailants issued from points 
distant only twenty’ yards from tho breaches: but 
every thing had been completely rotrenched with 
infinite labour and skill; and, on ascending ‘the 
breach, and almost filling the placo with assailants, 
up to the ditches of tho retrenchment, the impedi- 
monts in every direction, and tho masked fire which 
had been prepared, and well reserved, drove them back 
with great slaughter: a second, and third attempt 
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was made, with the aid of ladders, and repelled with 
tho samo steadiness and gallantry; tho inporfect 
construction of the place gavo the defenders no 
flanking command over tho foot of tho breachos, 
whore the cnomy remained gomplotely covered, and 
they now bogan to form lodgements on tho breachos 
and successively to fill tho ditches of tho retrenchinont 
with fascines. Licutenant Parr, percoiving that all 
was lost, if this work was permitted to prococd, 
obtained tho permission of this commanding officer 
to abiempb to dislodgo them: and descending about 
two o’clock by the vory laddors which had beon 
placed by the enemy to ascend tho retrenchment, com- 
monced a close encounter with tho bayonet, which 
terminated in the entire expulsion of the assailants ; 
and a Peveries sortie of European and native troops 
from the lower fort, a fow nights aftorwards succecded 
in entering the flank of the onomy’s parallel, spiking 
his guns and damaging his approaches. ‘This extre- 
ordinary energy of native troops (for there wore no 
other on the hill) induced Hydor to proceed from 
Arcot, for the purpose of personally examining tho 
state of the siego, and giving his own directions, 
accompanicd by sevoral Ironch officors: but tho 
intelligonce of Sir Eyre Cooto’s mareh from Madras 
at that exact period, determincd him, as wo have 
already secon, to raiso tho siego, which fyom that 
poriod had been converted into a blockade. Colona! 
Leng tho commandant (together with a portion of 
the garrison for the purpose of reducing the oxpontli- 
(ure of provisions) joined tho anny, and tho com- 
mand devolved on Captain “Cuppage, Sir Myro 
marching off on the day succeeding his arrival to seek 
for subsistence for his own army, 

His first object on roturning to tho Pollains, was 
the fort of Chittoor, situated N.W, of the spot latoly 
ocenpicd by Colonel Owen, reported to bo the intor- 
mediate dopdt of provisions descending tho pass of 
Damalcherry; and it fell after a siege of four days on 
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the 11th of November. But no character of the war Nov. 
was more conspicuous, than the almost invariablo 
defects of Sir Eyre Coote’s intelligence, with the 
exception of that received through Lieutenant Flint, 
or by means of sepoys disguised for specific purposes. 
This defect is frequently stated in his official covres- 
pondence, but he does not appear to have suspected, 
that all his guides and spies were in the service of 
the enemy. There was no grain in Chittoor; ib was 
a weak place; and Sir Hyre Coote seemed to be 
acting in opposition to his own principles of military 
conduct, in throwing into it a battalion which was 
eventually sacrificed, as were the heavy guns which 
he had thrown into Polloor previously to the action 
of Sholinghur; the garrison however of the lattor 
place, having in conformity to provisional orders, 
made good their retreat into the woods. Before 
moving to the relief of Vellore, Sir Eyre Coote had 
left a battalion, with some guns, in a good position 
near to his former encampment at Polipel, to protect 
his sick and cover the collection of grain. On the 
second day after the capture of Chittoor, he had the 
mortification to learn, that this battalion had been 
obliged to retreat to the woods with severe loss, and 
the capture of its cannon and stores, including the 
important article of grain, not without suspicion of 
troachery on the part of tho officers of Bomrauze. 

There was now no hope of being able to subsist 
the army in these countries during the monsoon, if 
indoed it had beon prudent to expose the troops to 
the usual inclomency of that season. ‘Two rivers* 
daily expected to be impassable were interposed be- 
tween the army and Tripassore. Intelligence of the 
investment of that place, communicated in an express 
from its commandant, was audibly confirmed by the 
firing of the siego, On the 22d of November, ho 22, 
crossed the Cortelaur (which had so long stopped th 

The Palar and Kortalaiyar rivers, both liable to snddon 
heavy foods in November and December. 
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progress of Colonol Baillie in the preceding year, and 
encamped on the same day in tho neighbourhood of 
Tripassore, after a foreed march over an incipient 
inundation. Tlis whole march from Chittoor had 
beon a sories of difficultios, surmounted from day bo 
day, by one half of the army boing alternaboly without 
food, and these distresses were aggravated by tho 
bursting of the monsoon on the Iniber days of bho 
march; not only cattle and their loads wore lost, but 
tho oxcollont little corps of cavalry, formed from the 
ruins of those in Mahonnned Al’s service, was doprived 
of nemly half its nwubers; and a cousidorablo pro- 
portion of human beings, chiefly followers, were 
destroyed by the united effects of flood and famino. 
Tho Comimandor-in-chiof had for inany days boon 
confined to lis bed,* and had announced to the 
Government the nocessity of appointing a sticcossor: 
and thus, afler a campaign interspersed with the most 
davvling triumphs, the English anny onterod into 
cantonments in the neighbourhood of Madras, with 
prospects for tho ensuing year, which offered little of 
choerful expectation to the most sanguine obsorvor.' 

One prominent topic pervades the official corres- 
pondence of Sir Hyre Coote throughout the whole of 
this campaign, namely, “tho duplicity and iniquity 
of tho nabob Mahommed Ali’s govorninent.” ‘he 
fow remaining resources of tho country, placod beyond 


* Palankoon in marching. 

"Sir Byro Coote wrote on tho 29th Novombor L78L fo the 
Supromo Councilin Bongal: “Such was tho distress to whieh tho 
army was reduced for provisions in the march from Ohitlore to 
tho roliof of Tripasore, one half was throo suedossive days sltor- 
natoly without rico. Tho followeis of tho army from the lust 
timo of thoir loaving Madras until thoy cama baal to 'ripusore 
had had two soors (4 Ibs.) of paddy served out to thom, 
Numbers havo died by hunger and the inclomency of the 
woather,” . . . “In short tho scono exhibitod was moro like 
a fiold of battle than a lino of maveh.” (Selections from State 
Papers prosorved in tho Foreign Departmant, Vol. LET, p, 427, 

quoted in Wylly’s Life of Sir Wyre Coole, p Q5d.) 
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the control of the power which directed the war, wore 
employed not to support but Lo counteract the general 
cause. ‘To the ordinary inisrule of a wretched native 
government was now added, in all cases to which the 
powor extended, the clandestine sale of the grain, 
which might have mitigated the distresses of the 
army, and the reinittance of the pecuniary amount to 
the privy coffers of Mahomimed Ali. Not one soldier 
paid by this sovereign prince accompanied, as a inere 
demonstration, the army which was now fighting for 
his nominal sovercignty; and while this anny was 
actually sustaining the severest privations, Mahom- 
med All, with an audacity of falsehood, and ingratitude 
to a great and early bencfactor, destined as Sir Hyre 
Coote supposes to mislead the English* cabinet, 
addressed a letter to Lord Macartney, announcing his 
having supplicd the army with an abundant store; 
and intimating that nothing but unnecessary delay 
prevented the expulsion of the enemy. Sir Eyre 
Coote had reiterated, and the Governor-gencral had 
strongly iimprossed on Jord Macartney the necessity 
of assuming the direct management of what remained 
of this misgoverned country; and Mahommed Ali 
skilfully anticipated the ovent about tho close of the 
yoar, by most graciously assigning & country which, 
if assumed on undisguised grounds, might not have 
been so casily restored by the baneful influenco so 
often deplored,* 


* Lotter 29th Ochobor, L781. 

1 Tor a fuller account of the conduct of the Nawab of Arcot 
and the clifferences bebwoon the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras, reference should be mado to Mill’s History, Book V, 
pp. 512-516, and Lhe Lefe of the Marl of Macurtney by Barrow. 
In the latter book, in the appendices, the correspondence will be 
found: ‘Cho Nawab served us badly in the war with ITyder, but 
ig must never be forgotten in dealing with these transactions, 
that both in Bengal and Madras, Civilians and Mulitnry oflicors, 
alike had had illegal dealings with him; the unfortunate Nawab 
did not know whero to look forfunds to meet his liabilitios, 
and many officers in high position both in Madras and Caloutta 
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In perusing the voluminous correspondenco of 
Sir Eyre Coote from theso woods, it is not a little 
vemmkable, that ho scoms to have beon entirely 
uninformod regarding the locality or strength of 
Chandorghorry,' a fortress situated in the contro of 
those resources whose fragincnis had subsisted his 
army for newly two months, and onabled him to 
relieve Vellore; ono cursory mention is mado of tho 
kelledar of Chandorghorry, as concurring wilh tho 
aunil* of Tripoty, in countoracting his collection of 
supplies; but without any indication of being aware 





wote interested in securing tho position as croditors. Tlavly 
in 1781, the Suprome Governmont had advisod tha Madrns 
Government that they would be amply justified in demanding 
from the Nawab the immodiato transfor of all tho distriots 
in ns chargo to them, and considered that thoy should insist 
on this boing dono. Thon, a fow months later, tho Nawab 
deputed his Dewan Kwajah TInshim Khan and Richard Joseph 
Sulivan, a» Madras Givil servant, who notod os tho Nawnb’s 
friend, without orders from his Government, to go 40 Caloutbr: 
They succeeded in obtaining from tho Bengal Government, 
a reply to their representations, which the Govornor-Gonoral 
communicated to the Government of Madras on April Qnd, 
1781, with an extraordmary intimation thet he had sappointod 
Richard Sulivan to be his yopresontativo and ministor ab 
the cout of tho Nawab in Madras. Tho Madras Govorn- 
ment roplied in a lobier datod 8th Soptembor 1781, afler Lord 
Macartney had hacome Governor, strongly objecting to the 
arrangement. ILowover tho quarrol closed for a time, owing to 
the Nawab, having consented to assign tho revonuo of his 
«listvicts to Lho Company for  potiod of five yoava, rosorving 
one-sixth part for his own personel oxpondibure, tho rovonte 
boing admimstmed by a carefully selocted Board of Commis. 
sionas This tho Nawab did by a documont signed by him and 
Lord Macartney, dated Decambor 2, L761. 

1 Chande gherry —Ohandragiri, a small Lown in the Ohithoor 
District, 29 milos N.N.J9, from Chittoor, Tho forb was originally 
built in 1000 A.D. In L768 it was hold by Abd-ul-Wahab 
Khan, son of Anwar-ud-din, brother of Muhammad Ali Khan, 
the Nawab, who also assumed the protoation of the sacred 
town of Tirupati, soven milos to the oust, Tho stylo of tho fort 
is similar to that of Vollore, 

? Aumal.—Amil, Amildar, is tho litle of tho native collootor 
in charge of a dalug: 
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that this kelledar was Abd-ul-Wahab Khan, Mahom- 
med Ali’s brother, or that the place was nearly 
imprognable, and calculated, if placed at his disposal, 
to have a material influence over his future opera- 
tions, The Government at Madras seomed to have 
been unaccountably kopt in the same ignorance: they 
received the account of its surrender irom Sir Hyre 
Coote, and notice it in their narrative of transactions, 
merely as ‘a fort garrisoned by the nabob’s troops.” 
Hyder’s moro than half-Hindoo proponsities had in- 
duced him to grant unqualified indemnity to the 
sacred temple of Tripety, only nine miles distant from 
Chandergherry, to the extent of not even interfering 
with the payment of a tribute to Mahommed Ali for 
similar indemnity; but his connection with Abd- 
ul-Wahab is involved in some obscurity. It can only 
be ascortained with certainty, that before the in- 
vasion, this person had corresponded with Hyder; 
that his vakeel, Mahommed Secunder, was seen in 
camp on the first day of the invasion; and having 
soon afterwards, in public durbar, communicated his 
master’s answor Lo a letter he had written by Hyder’s 
desire, (probably to demand his presence in camp at 
tho head of his troops,) Hyder, after heaving the 
contonts in a low tone, flew into a passion, and ex- 
claimed aloud, “Is this the ond of your invitations ? 
and have I oxpended crores for the purpose of feeding 
nu fat, lazy fakeer*? Return to your worthless 
master, and tell him to expect me at his mokan,’} 
Immediately aftor the return of Mahommed Secunder, 
Abd-ul-Wahab, who usually resided at Chittoor, sud- 
denly retived to the droog of Chanderghorry, which 
he prepared for defence. Hyder was not at leisure to 
undertake the siege until January, 1782, when Abd- 
ul-Wahab Khan, possessing a superabundant store of 
arain, capitulated without the most romote necessity, 





* A religious mendicant, 

fT The residence of a religious mendicant. It also means a 
place of importance. 

Wi va 
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on the condition* of being pormittied to retire with 
his property to Madras, A provious breach of faith 
(of what nature wo can now only conjecturo,) was 
Hydor’s apology for disrogarding his own; and ho 
ordered the whole family to bo sent to Scringapatam, 
with the exception of two grand-danghters, who wero 
detained at Arcot for his own fulure pleasures. This 
brutal outrage was, however, nob accomplished by 
Hyder. ho children wore of too carly an ago, and 
the consuinmation meditated by tho father, remainod 
to be exacted as an heroditary claim, 

Dming the operations which had occnpicd 
Iyder’s personal attention to the army of Sir Hyro 
Coote, his troops in the southorn provinces of ‘l'vi- 
chinopoly and Tanjour had not boon inactive, After 
his departure from these countrios in June, considor- 
able exertions had beon made to collect a Siold force 
at Tanjour, whither Colonol Biathwailo had boon 
sent to command, Hyder had drawn his accustomed 
circle of desolation about twelve miles round that 
fort; but with the exception of the capital, tho whole 
country was in his undisturbed possession; tho 
revenues wore collected with tho greatest regularity; 
every forb was woll garrisonod, almost covery pagoda 
fortified, and a well oquipped fold corps was preparod 
to ach as circumstances might require, On tho 
commoncement of hostilities against the Dutch, o 
dofonsivo treaty was voncludod botweon ILydor and 
tho Governor of Nogapatam, by which tho Mnglish 
district of Nagore and othor places wero codod bo tho 
Duich, and measures of reciprocal co-operation ware 
concerted—on the one part, for the security of Nega 
palam ; and on the othor, to procure for Ilyder any 
aid from that garrison which might bo necessary for 
maintaining his ground in the province, or oven- 
tually for tho reduotion of tho capital, So soon as 


* Tho author saw this person on his rotiun from prison in 
1784, and heard him relate ILyder’s branch of the oapitulation, 
bul not its alledged causo, 
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the forces under Colonel Brathwaite had become, by 
successive reinforcements, sufficiently strong to leave 
the protection of the capital, his first object was to 
attempt Lhe extension of his resources, by the capture 
of the nearest posts, but his troops being exclusively 
native, and those of the enemy chiefly select spear- 
men, pecuharly adapted to the defence of places, he 
failed in two successive attempts at carrying by 
assault two different places, the first having been 
dismantled and the garrison removed after the assault 
to the second. In the latter of these operations, he 
had himself been wounded, and had ordered Colonel 
Nixon trom Trichinopoly, to assume the intermediate 
command of the troops, which had been ‘recently 
augmented by the arrival of two corps from the more 
southern districts, to about 8,500 men. ‘The first 
efforts of this officer were more successful. He 
besieged and took two places, by placing his officers 
and serjcants at the head of the forlorn hope, losing in 
the latter of these operations upwards of three hun- 
dred officers and men; and it is remarkable, that he 
assigns as a reason for not besieging another place, 
that it was defended by the “ famous Papinairoo” of 
Ohittledroog, who, with his own hardy irregulars, 
had defended both the places from which Colonel 
Brathwaite had been replused.* 

Colonel Brathwaite was soon afterwards sullici- 
ently recovered Lo resume the command, and procecd- 
ed towards the enemy’s field force, which was 





! Major John Brathwaite .educed the Poligars of Madura 
and Tinnevelly in 1772, and, as Lieutenant-Colonol, took Mahé 
from the French in 1779. When commanding in Tanjoie in 
1782 he was badly defeated by Tippu, taken prisoner and carried 
4o Seringapatam, whence he was released al the peace of 1784. 
Gonoral Briathwailo was Commander-in-Chief, Madras, for four 
yoorg from 1792, and captured Pondicherry in 1798. (Zeeport on 
the Paik Manuseripts, p, 176, note 8.) The two placos whore 
Colonel Brathwaite was yvopulsed were Tirukkatiupall and 
Patiukottai in the Tanjore Disivict; ab the latter placa ha was 
wounded. 
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strongly posted at the villago of Mahadapatam,’ an 
insulated spot, covered by field works, and surrounded 
by rice swamps: tho attack was judiciously planned 
and well oxccuted, with only 2,500 mon and cight 
guns, against nearly double dhe number of mon, and 
six guns strongly posted. Aftor a close encounter of 
several hours, in which overy street was dofended, 
Hyder’s forces retreated in disorder, with great loss, 
and leaving behind them two guns. 

Sir Hector Munro’s health bad beon so much 
impaired, that soon aftor the battle of Pollilore, ho 
was advised by his medical friends to proceed to 
England for its re-establishment ; and Sir Byre Coole, 
who had uniformly found him an excellent second in 
command, assented with great reluctance, to the 
necessity of his departure.* Whilo waiting at Madras 
for an opportunity to embark, he had yielded to tho 
wishes of Lord Macartney, that he should assume 
the direction of the siege of Negapatam; for which 
the requisite equipments were embarked on the fleet 
under Sir Edward Hughes, and arrived off Nagore, 
situated a few miles to the northward of Negapatain, 


Oct. 20. sbout the 20th of October. The Tinglish field corps, 


al. 


which had been operating in tho province of Tanjore, 
and had, as we have seen, established its supevioriby 
over that of the enomy, wag destined to form a larga 
numerical portion of tho besioging lorce ; and Colonol 
Brathwaite, returning to the charge of tho capital of 
the province, detached all his disposable troops, 
undor the command of Colonel Nixon, who arrived 
at Nagore on the 21st, and in view of the flect, mado 





1 Mahadapatam=—Mahadevapainam, a villago five miles 
south-west of Mannargudiin the Tanjore District. Wilks makes 
an error heio, Colonel Brathwaite did not command; he was not 
present. Colonel Nixon commanded, (Wilson: Jlvstory of tha 
Madras Aimy, Vol. II, p. 59, note 6.) 

* _ * Fis depariuie is said to haye boon influenced by a harsh 
reply, to a suggestion offered during the batile of Polilore. 

{For the incident see Mil: Zfestory of British India, Book 
V, pp. 506-507-] 
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a spirited and eminently successful attack on the 
enomy’s troops, in the act of thoir evacuating Nagore. 
Sir Hoctor Munro went immediately on shore for the 
purpose of concerting the requisite measures: the 
marines of the Acet, andsa large detachment of sca- 
men were landed, and the engineer and senior oflicer 
of artillery conrmenced the preparations necessary 
in their respective departments. A chain of fivo 
redoubis, connected by lines to the northward 
of Negapatam must necessarily be forced before 
trenches could be opened before the place; and 
this operation having been offected by a combined 
attack, planned and executed in a masterly mianner, 
and with little comparative loss, on the 29th ot Oct, 29. 
October; trenches were opened on the 8d of Nov.3 
Noveinber, and the place surrendoied by capitulation 
on the 12th. In this very remarkable service, the 12 
numbers of the besieged doubled those of the besio- 
gers, who at no time exceeded 4000 men; while the 
besieged, including Hyder’s troops, who had joined 
according to treaty, amounted to full 8000. The 
rapid success of this operation is chiefly to be ascribed 
to the impression produced by the peculiar cnergy 
and intrepidity of the seamen and marines, in the 
assault of the redoubts ; and tho imimoveable steadiness 
with which thoy ropolled two determined sortics mado 
with tho whole disposoable force of the garrison. Tho 
rosult of this invaluable co-operation of the fleet, was 
not only the possession of a place intended to be a 
principal depét for the expected I'rench forces, but 
the evacuation by Hyder’s troops of all the posts 
in that part of the country, and the consequent 
command of considerable resources, 

The monsoon set in with such violence, immedi- 
ately after the surrender of the place, that the 
Admiral was for upwards of three weeks unable tq 
embark the seamen and inarines, who had performed 
these valuable services ; and the ships were during the 
saine period placed in the most critical situation, hom 


1782, 


Jan. 2, 
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the fury of an incessant storm, and the absence of 
a considerable portion of their crews. Towards tho 
close of the yedr, tho moderate weathor admittod of 
embarking a detachment of voluntccr sepoys, and 
artillery-men, to aid in the reduction of Trincomalee 
and fort Ostenburgh, in the island of Coylon; forts 
which command the harbor of the formor namo, 
deemed of essential imporlanco to naval operations, 
by enabling the power which possessed it to remain, 
during the tempestuous season in the vicinity of that 
scene, on which the national interests in India wero 
about to be contested: and in this oporation tho 
Admiral was successful, 

Tho period to which the garrison of Vellore was 
provisioned oxpived on the 15th of Decembor, but 
some reliance was placed on a scanty addition to this 
store by the means which have already been described. 
Su Hyre Coote had, as already noticed, made his 
arrangements for ombarking to proceed to Bengal, 
partly to concert with the Governor-goneral tho 
possibility of some remedy, for the succession of 
wretched expedients, which served as apologies for 
equipment; but chiefly because his health had sunk 
under the pressure of bodily fatiguo and imental 
anxiety, to a degieo that had induced his medical 
advisers to protest againsbl tho fatal consequonces of 
his continuing in the field. The public importance 
which the Government attached to his presence, 
added to reports of serious urgency from the com- 
mandant at Vellore, induced him to acquiesce in their 
desire: and although the Governmont, from a 
solicitude for his health, rathor wished that the immo. 
diate relief of that place should be committed to 
subordinate hands, the General conceived it  sorvice 
of such paramount importance, that he resolved to 
incur all risks and evory mortification to ensure its 
accomplishment, and joined the army for that purpose 
on the 2d of January. 

On the morning of the 8th, a little beforo tho 
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break of day, when the army had struck their 
encampment, thon about a mile west from Tripassore, 
Sir Eyre Coote’s valet, on entering his tent to awako 
his master, found him senseloss; medical assistance 
was instantly called, and, he was found to be in a fit 
of apoplexy. For nearly two hours, during which 
little hope was entertained of his recovery, the 
despondency painted on every countenance, and 
particularly on those of the native troops, whose 
attachment and confidence exceeded the bounds of 
human veneration, and who could with difficulty 
be restrained from transgressing the limits of decorum, 
to satisfy their anxiety, presented altogether a scene 
of mournful interest. Expresses to Madras, excited 
a corresponding degree of apprehension: an earnest 
intreaty from the Government urged his immediate 
return, “for the preservation of a life so valuable 
to the state,” and Colonol Lang was ordered to take 
eventual charge of thoarmy. While the Government 
waited with impatience for the return of the general, 
intelligence was brought, that he had marched on the 
next morning for tho relief of Vellore, so far recovered, Jan, 6, 
as to admit of his being carried in a palanquin. 
Nothing material occurred until the 9th, when about 9, 
to cross the dry bed of the river Poony, the enemy 
appeared in forco, on tho opposite bank. The con- 
fluence of this river with the Palax, which flows from 
tho west, is immediately opposite to Arcot. Velloreis 
situated on the same bank of the Palar, about Afteen 
miles farthor to the westward, and the courso of the 
Poony being from the north-west, the English army 
was now at nearly the same distance from Vellore 
and Arcot. The arrangements of Sir Lyre Coote, 
for passing the river, were made with so much 
caution and skill, that Hyder desisted from his 
intended attack, bub on the ensuing day, after 
marching about five miles, his army appeared in two 
powerful columns, pointing towards the left and the 
rear, just as the convoy were entering a swamp of 


Jan, 10, 


14, 


= 
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rice grounds, which must necessarily bo passod, Sir 
Lyre Coote, directing his exclusive attention to tho 
preservation of the convoy, caused cach brigade to 
take separate but connected positions, to keep tha 
enemy in check, at a suitable distance, and scarecly 
condescending Lo notice a distant but mecssant can- 
nonade of four hours, which produced few casualtics, 
passed over the whole in safety, encamping on the 
same evening, about four wiles from Velloro, and close 
under its walls on the 11th, being the precise day on 
which the commandant had announced by express, 
that he must necessarily surrender, if not relioved, 
and the general had the satisfaction to deposit uniin- 
paired, a store of provisions equal to threa months’ 
consumption. 

On the 18th he commenced his return towards 
Madras, and ‘Hyder appeared in full force, to dispute 
his passage over the same swamp, ono division of his 
army making a disposition to oppose the head of the 
principal column of march, while another was in 
rapid motion to fall on the rear, while it should still 
be entangled in the morass; there was now less of 
impediment than had been experienced on the 10th, 
and the leading corps wero enabled to cross with 
rapidity, and occupy a position boyond the morass, 
which checked the enemy in front, and coverod tho 
passage of tho roar. The troops sustained a heavy 
but distant cannonade, with little comparative loss, 
(the casualtios of both days nob exceeding 120 mon,) 
for about three hours, when the whole having passed 
to the firm ground, formed and advancod on tho 
enemy, about four o'clock in the afternoon, Hydovr’s 
line of infantry stood until the advancing fire of the 
English artillery did some execution; but Sir Hyre- 
Coote had the mortification to geo the cannon already 
far retired before the infantry gave way: the pursuit 
was continued until dark, but the guns kept encroas- 
ing their distance; and it was midnight before the 
English army reached the encampment to which the 
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position of the baggage obliged them toreturn. On 

the 16th in the morning, the army having on tho Jan. 16, 
preceding night occupied the same encampment from 
which it moved to the action of Sholingur, Hyder 
appeared in«full force, with an apparent intention 

of offering battle on the same ground. The.invitation 

was not declined, but after ten hours spent in 
unavailing manoeuvres, the army pursued its march 

to Tritany, and the remainder of the route to 
Tripassore, was without incident,’ 





' For a iuller account of the march to Vellore, see Wylly: 
Life of Sir Hye Coote, pp. 264-268, “Coote, shaken by age and 
disense, and haunted at every step by the spectre of famine, 
marching, mancouvring, fighting unceasingly to relieve his be- 
eye comrades,” (Fortescue: Hzstory of the Army, Vol, II, 
D . 


CHAPTER, XXIV. - 


Affairs of Malabar—Siege of Tellicherry—from 1780 
to 1782—relieved—Besieging army defeated and 
taken—Peculiar plan of the siege—Defeat and 
capture of Colonel Brathwaite's corps in Tanjour 
—Despondency of each belligerent from causes 
unknown to the other—stated—Sindea detached 
from the Mahratta confederacy—Nature of the 
influence of this event on the connexion between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, concealed from the 
Einglish—explained—Digressive illustration of 
Sindea’s maxed character of dependency and 
superiority, in a sketch of the Mahratta constitu- 
tion—Origin of Choute, de—Return from the 
digression—Hyder seriously reviews Mis actual 
sttuation—determines to concentrate fis force 
and move to the westward—Commences the de- 
struction of the posts and the desolation of the 
country—Speech to Poornea~Detaches to 
Malabar—Coorg and Bullum—Spoliation of 
Coromandel in full progress— Unexpected arrival 
of the Irench at Porto Novo, and difficulty of 
supplies in consequence—Lfforts of the Lrench 
and Hinglish nations in India—Bussy—capture 
of his first division by Admiral Kempenfeldt in 
1781—of @ second tn 1782—arrives at the Isle of 
France—troops sent to India before his arrival 
—Suffrein—Sir Edward Hughes—Iirst naval 
action off Madras, 17th February—Lnglish 
equipments—Commodore Johnson, and General 
Medows— Naval action at Porto Praya—Cap- 
ture of the Dutch merchantmen in Saldanha bay 
—Commodore Johnson returns with the frigates 
—Remainder of the enpedition proceed to India~~ 
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and had joined before the above action—Dis- 
sentions between Sir Hyre Coote and Lord 
Macartney—explained—discussed- — Second naval 
action, 12th April—French take Cuddalore-— 
Appear swith Hyder before Permacott—March 
of Sir Lyre Coote for its relief—~dreadful storm 
—Permacoil falls—Enemy advance to Wande- 
wash—vrelieved by Sir Hyrve Coote, who offers 
them battle—moves to Arnec—Battle of Arnee— 
Question of the baggage of an Indian army, 
discussed and described—Connected incidenis— 
Dallas—Grand guard cut of'—Singular plan for 
the relief of Vellore~succeeds—The escort taken 
in tts return—Suffrein appears before Negapatam 
—Sir H. Hughes sails—Third naval action July 
16-—Suffrein takes Trincomalee—Iourth navat 
action September 38—LHrroneous estimate of the 
tmportance of Trincomalee—Suffrein winters at 
Acheen—Farther relief of Vellore—Sir Lyre 
Coote plans the re-capture of Cuddalore—Pre- 
carious nature of naval co-operation—returns 
to Madras—Sir EH. Iughes sails for Bombay— 
Arrival of Sir R. Bickerton—Hyder’s advances 
for neace— Strange result of Hnglish dissensions 
—Suffrein’s scandalous transfer of his prisoners 
tou Hyder—Sirv Hyre Coote proceeds to Bengal— 
hostile fleets as already stated—LHyder ,to the 
newghbourhood of Arcot for the monsoon. 


fh: commencement of the year, unpropitious to 

Hyder in Coroinandol, was attended with events 
still more unfavourable to his interests on tho coast 
of Malabar. A& an early period of the war, in 1780, 
an adequate force had been allotted and succes- 
sively increased for the reduction of Tellicherry, tho 
only possession of the English on that coast, a 
mere mercantile factory fortified according to the 
oarly practice of Huropean nations, against the ordi- 
nary insults of banditti. But as the population had 


' 
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increased from the superior protection experienced by 
the inhabitants, an extensive but indofensible lino 
surrounded the limits of the town, Tho Hnglish 
troops were entirely inadequate in numbers to furnish 
even sentinels for such a ling; but a timely roinforce- 
ment conveyed from Bombay by Sir Edward Hughes, 
and the veal of the inhabitants and adjacent chiols, 
who detested the Mysorean rule, enabled them to 
continue a protracted and highly moritorions defenco, 
deserving a more ample description than tho records 
afford, until the early part of this year; when the 
arrival of reinforcements under Major Abington, 
enabled them by a determined sortio to raise the 
siege, by the capture of all the enomy’s cannon, 
amounting to sixty pieces, with the whole of thoir 
baggage equipments. The Mysorean general, Sirdar 
Khan, was wounded and taken prisoner, with about 
1,200 men who-failed in effecting their retreat; and in 
a few days afterwards the remaining fugitives who 
had taken post at the dismantled French settlement 
of M4hé, surrendered at discretion. 

Sirdar Khin, whose conduct at,;Nidgegul* in 
1770, has already introduced him to the reader’s 
notice, had no acquaintance with the Muropean 
science of altack and defence, but after failing in 
several assaults which were repelled by tho bravery 
of the defenders, and finding every ordinary battory 
opposed by corresponding and more skilful dofensive 
means, or destroyed by sorties ; adopted a species of 
offensive work, which from its height should enable 
him to see and counteract the designs ol the besieged, 
and from its coustruction be exempt from the dangers 
of assault. An immense extent of base served as tho 
foundation for several successive stories, constructed 
of the trunks of trees, in successive layers crossing 
each other, and compacted by earth rammed between 
the intervals ; the contrivances in the rear for raising 
the guns were removed when tho erection was 

* Vol. i, page 690, 
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complete, and enormous inaccessible towers rearing 
up thoir summits by the successive addition of another 
story, as the besieged covered themselves from the 
proceeding, exhibited a system of attack too curious 
to be dismissed in silence,but too imperfectly impress- 
ed by distant recollection* to be well described. 
Hyder distinctly perceived the danger to which his 
affairs on that coast would be exposed by the ruin of 
this corps, and the necessity which might ensue for 
detaching a large portion of his army, or moving the 
whole, if the English should sufficiently augment 
their force on his western frontier: and his anxiety 
on this and other accounts, although softencd, was Feb, 
not relieved by the success of his son against Colonel 
Brathwaite, who since the capture of Negapatam had’ 
been enabled to re-establish the Rajah’s government 
over the territory of Tanjore. This officer, encamped 
in a plain with about 2000 men, and trusting to a 
system of intelligence actually conducted by Hyder's 
agency, continued to disbelieve the approach of an 
enemy as announced to him by an intelligent native,t 
until he perceiyed himself to be surrounded by superior 
numberg. The attempt to retreat was found to be 
unavailing, and the highest efforts of gallantry, skill, 
and alr ease in the commander and his troops 
could not avert a fate similar in most respects to that 
of Baillie. Mons. Lally, who as usual, attended 
Lippoo with his corps, establishing in a still more 
distinguished manner, by his endeavours to arrest an 
unavailing carnage, and by such attentions to the 
wounded as he was permitted to extend, a character 
too amiable for the savage scene in which he was 
doomed to participate, 
Although the behaviour of all the Biglish 


* From the relation of the late ‘Sir Barry Close, one of ‘the ‘ 
besieged. 

{This native, an opulent man, after solemnly vingteating 
against the Colonel’s inoredulity, mounted his horse and 
escaped to Tanjour. 
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officers in this unfortunate affair was highly crodit- 
able to the national character, one coincidence 
is too remarkable to be overlooked. Lioutenant 
Sampson, who commanded tho littlo corps of 
cavalry with Colonel Brathwaito, had so peculiarly 
distinguished himself, as to cause jis name to bo 
united by the onemy with that of his chief; and to 
this day the Mysoreans, in narrating tho campaign 
of Tanjour, continue thus to associate the name of 
this gallant young man, Brathwaite Sampson, as if 
it were one name,' 

The temporary exultation produced by this 
intelligence, and his consequent command ovor o 
large portion of the T'anjorean tervitory, could not 
‘remove the sebtled dojection of Hyder's mind. He 
and his English opponents reciprocally apprizcd of 
events unknown to the other, and cach ignorant of 
facts which the other knew, were severally disposed 
to gloomy anticipations. The English know of the 
powerful body of French troops which might be soon 
expected on the coast, and foared an indefinite pro- 
traction of the Mahratta war: Hyder, whoso original 
plan of conquest ossentially depended on TFronch 
co-operation, ascribed to insincerity and evasion, 
delays, which had arisen from causes which that 
people could not control, and certainly from no 
disinclination to aid in the destruction of tho English 
power, Added to this distrust of tho French, ho had 
yeasons too unequivocal, for knowing, that he was 
immediately to loso the co-operation of the Poona 
Mahrattas, as he had already boen disappointed of 
the aid of Nizam Ali, and two branchos of the 
Mahratta confederacy, Moodajeo Bhoomla and 
Sindea, by the commanding talents of Mr. Hastings. 





Brathwaite was defeated at Anakkudi, a villnga aboul 6 
roiles north-cast of Kunbakonam in the Tanjore District. The 
cavalry, 200 in number, wore commanded by TLioulenant 
Sampson and Bowles, The whole force, about 1,600, surrondoved 
ab discretion. 
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The first and second of these had been neutralized by 
means to which we have already adverted, and Sindea 
had been converted into a friend, by the influence of 
the same great mind. While that chief continued 
to give the weight of his ,talents and iuilitary force, 
to the Mahratta operations on the western side of 
the peninsula, the efforts of Colonel Goddard, although 
conducted with skill and cnergy, had led to no decisive 
result; and Mr. Hastings, while pressed for exertions 
on the eastorn and western coasts, of a magnitudo 
which would have appalled an ordinary mind, con- 
ceived the masterly design of detaching this chief 
also from the Mahratta confederacy, by attacking 
from the side of Bengal, the seat of his resources in 
the centre of the peninsula. A respectable detach- 
ment, under Colonel Carnac,’ conducted the service 
in &@ manner worthy of its original conception: and 
the junction of an additional force under Colonel 
Muir, having placed the latter officer in command, he 
concluded a treaty of peace with Sindea, on the 13th 
October 1781, by which that chief “agreed, if it 
should be deemed advisable, that he would 
endeavour to mediate a peace between the Mnglish 
and Hyder, and also between them and the Péshwa, 
but if these objocts should nob be effected, he engaged 
not to assist or oppose cither party.’ 

The importance of detaching Sindea from the 
alliance, by weakening the power of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, was sufficiently obvious; and the influence 
of this secession in determining the Poona Mahrattas 
to pacific views was merely probable; but the exact 
nature of the influence of these preliminary events 
on the connexion between Hyderand the Mahrattas 
appears to have been known to themselves alone, and 
so doxterously concealed by both, as apparently to 





1 Major, afterwards Colonel, Jacob Carnac, . 

For an account of the operations in Gujeiat and the 

Concan under Genoral Goddard see Edwards: Grant Duff's 
Eistory of the Mahrattas. Vol. II, Chap. XXIX, 
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have escaped the observation of the English diplo- 
matic agents. Tho nature of tho treaty with Sindoa 
was soon discovered by Noor-u-Deen the Mysorean 
vakeel at Poona, and late in the preceding year Hydor 
had become apprized of all its intonded bearings. It 
will be recollected, that as a preliminary to the war, 
the territories formerly Mahratta, north of the river 
Toombuddra, occupied by Hyder in consequonce of 
his connexion with Ragoba, had, in 1779, boon 
gonfirmed to him, on certain conditions, by the oxisting 
government at Poona, and when Noor-u-Dean 
requested an explanation of the views of tho minister 
Nana Furnavese, consequent on tho treaty coneludod 
between Sindea and the English, he was distinctly 
informed of Nana’s intention to accept the mediation 
in its fullest extent; and to unite with the English 
in compelling Hyder to make a reasonable peace: 
but it was added, that Hyder had still one mothod 
left of averting an arrangement, rendered nacessary 
by the interests of the Mahratta state, If he would 
immediately evacuate the terrilories north of the 
Toombuddra, and abandon his claims on the poligara 
south of that river, which had also been the subject 
of negotiation in 1779, the Poona Mahrattas would 
. not only continue the English war with renewod 
vigor, but find means of regaining tho co-oporation 
of Sindea; and beforo concluding any troaty, timo 
would be given for Noor-u-Doen to receive his 
master’s instructions on this overturc, Hydor’s 
answer was of course of a nature to protract tho 
negotiations, but the treaty of Salbey botween the 
English and Mahratta states was concluded on the 
May 17. 17th of May, 1782; and by ono of the stipulations, 
the Mahratias cautiously avoiding any notice of the 
territories abovementioned, engaged that within six 
months after the ratification, Hyder should be obliged 
‘to relinquish to the English and to their allics all 
territories taken from them since tho date of his 
treaty with the Péshwa (Madoo Row) on the 10th of 
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February, 1767. The diplomatic oversight was 
comuitted of not limiting a time for the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty: that of the Governor- 
general is dated on the 7th of June, 1782, The delay 
of Nana Furnavese, the Pqona minister, at that period 
the topic of various conjecture, is uow for the first 
time developed by the facts above recited: the date of 
his ratification being the 20th Dec. 1782, immediately 
after he had been secretly apprized of the death of 
Hyder on the 7th of the same month.* 7 

The treaty of Salbey was negotiated with great 
ability, by Mr. David Anderson, as English plenipo- 
tentiary on one part, with Sindea, ostensibly a mili- 
tary chief, and subordinate member of the Mahratta 
confederacy, in the strange and anomalous capacity, 
not only of plenipotentiary on behalf of the Péshwa, 
as head of the Mahratta state, but also of guarantee, 
mutually chosen by both parties, and bound by this 
treaty to unite with either against the other, in the 
event of its infraction. An attempt to unravel these 
complex relations, so often represented as unintel- 
ligible,* may be acceptable to some of my readers, 
and will afford the opportunity of endeavouring to 
trace from its source the true charactor of those 
relations bebween the various branches of the Mah- 
yatta state, which have sometimes been dignified 
with the name of Constitution, 

When tha results of the early predatory habits 
of Sevajec began to assume the character of import- 
ance which pointed him out to the Mahtatta people, 
as the deliverer predicted in their numerous prophe- 
cies ; the force which he acquired from their re-union, 
from the gorgeous improvidence of the kings of 
Decan, which compelled them to disband their means 





1 The troaty of Salbai consisted of seventeen articles. Ib was 
ratified at Caloutia on the 6th June 1782, at Poonaon the 20th 
December, and wais'finally exchanged on the 24th February 1783. 
.  ‘* See particularly the very able historical branch of the 
Annual Register, on ‘this subject, ° ; 
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of safety ; and subsequently from the false policy of 
Aurengzebe, who transferred the remnants of sub- 
dued armies into the most formidable enemies of the 
state* ; these united means enabled Sevajec to scixe 
an extensive portion of territory both abovo and 
below the western ghauts, which, as his power 
assumed a more solid consistence, he converted into 
a sort of national domain, a new and enlarged centre, 
for a more widely extended plan of universal plunder. 
A range of forts erected or improved along the sum- 
mits of the lofty granite mountains, composing tho 
various chains, which issue from the groab range of 
western ghauts, served as depositories for spoil, and of 
security for the families of the chiefs. ‘These chiefs 
almost exclusively arose from among the agricultural 
or pastoral tribes ; and during the periods unfavour- 
able for military operation, on the original pursuits 
of their forefathers was ongrafied the care of military 
equipment, and chiefly of rearing among the moun- 
tains, that hardy race of horses, which, mounted by a 
more iron race of men, carried from the abodes of 
peace, and of a simplicity of manners still not extinat, 
the horrors of indiscriminate desolation and murder 
over the other portions of India. Such were the 
Mahratta horse ; and the infantry, which could even 
outstrip thom, in a rapid course of sevoral hundred 
miles, was composed of a lower class, named Mal- 
houeos,' the inhabitants of the more olovated hills, 
hardy as they were poor. ae Se 

* Tho reader is requasted to consider the application of theso 
observations, and of the oarly history of Sevajoo, skotohod in the 
1st vol. p 80, and 112 at seq: to the condition, in 1817, of bhe 
Pindaroers, of Malwa and Candeish, 

''Dhe Mayalis, or Mayales (Mawnlees) are the inhabilants 
of the hilly portion of the modern Satara and Poona Districts, 
They are usually dark-skinned, small and active, and ablo to ondura 
much fatigue. During the Inst sixty years they havo become 
orderly and have adopted agricultural pursuits, It is probable that 
the Kotis, as distinct from the Kuntis, formed the bulk of Sivaji’s 
fighting Mavalis," (I. G. Bom, 1909, Vol. I, p. 688; Mdwardes: 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahratias, Vol. 1, p. 7, nole 1.) 
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The successive adventures of the followers of 
Sevajee, led them to consider this hilly tract as their 
place of refuge, and their home; and more distant 
countries in the single light of a fund, on which they 
might draw at pleasure.. These primitive ideas, of 
simple, unqualified, and unlimited rapine, gradually 
led to a policy unexampled in the history of the 
world, and interesting, as it explains the claim of 
choute, to which modern Mahrattas have ascribed a 
fictitious origin. Experience enabled them to dis- 
cover, that a regulated portion of plunder from 
another country, was ultimately more profitable than 
an inconsiderate system of occasional rapine; which, 
by letting loose the instruments of destruction for 
the extinction of the capital stock, should disqualify 
it for many years from administering to their future 
rapacity. A fourth part of the crop was the portion,* 
which the sovereign, in conformity to the Hindoo 
law, was entitled to demand from his subjects, in 
time of public distress. The heaven-inspired sove- 
reign of all India, fixed upon this fourth, or choute, 
as the regular amount of his demand, a war-tax in 
preference to the peaceful sixth; and we find him 
forcibly levying this fourth by means of officers 
regularly appointed, on countries as regularly occu- 
pied by the revenue cstablishments of Aurengzebe ; 
and even on the property of mercantile travellers, 
passing the Mahratta fortresses. Hivery year, Seva- 
jea and his immediate successors, issued forth to levy 
this contribution, to the utmost extent that the 
nature of the resistance, and the physical strength 
of his troops enabled him to travel; tesistance 
being always deemed to justify the largest attainable 
booty. At a late period of the most successful 
efforts of Aurengzebe, when he had obtained posses- 
sion of the person of Sahoo, the Mahratta Raja, 
thal captive attempted, but failed, in a negotiation’ 
for the submission of his people, on tho condition 

* Menu, and Digest passim, 
wH g* 
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dhallowing to them the déshmaokee’ (tenth handful), 
the most antient Hindoo assessinont, asa sort of 
national quit-rent, 

On the death of Aurungzebe, Zulfecar Khan,’ 
who had possession of tha person of the prisoner, 
released him, on obtaining a considerable ransonn, 
and the services of a body of Mahrattas to aid his 
own party in the wars of tho succession, (from 1707 
fo 1718) and the Raja, restored to liberty, spurned 
at the proposed déshmookee, and exacted the choute 
of Decan without opposition, In the still weaker 
reign of Furrucksere, when the two Seyeds of Barak 
had usurped nearly the whole powors of the stato ; 
the younger brother, as governor of Decan, not only 
acquiesced in the choute, but when proceeding bo 
Delhi (A.D, 1719) for the dethronement of his sove- 
reign, this rebel conceded to Sahoo, the double tax of 
choute and déshmookee, as a reward for the services 
of'a Mahratta army, under the command of Balajee 
Visoonauth, the first péshwa, not by the authority 
of the sovereign, but fo purchase the means of 
dethroning the sovercign. Such is the true history 
of the corrupt transaction on which the Mahrattas 
have, in all subsequent times, affected to found 
their claims to the choute, as a royal grant of the 
Mogul emperor, abandoning the original ground of 
national exaction.* 


1The Chauth (one-fourth) and Sardesmukhé (one-tonth) 
developed into a regular system of blackmail imposed by the 
Marathas upon districts under the governmont of obher powors, 
whicb desired protection from plunder. Those payments of ono- 
fourth and one-tenth of the revenue, coupled with the procoods 
of pure mavauding, reprosented a considorable portion of tho 
Maratha state revenues. (O.-II.1. p, 484.) ‘ 

® Zulfecar Khin,—Zulfikay Khan, (Vide Grant Dutt; Iis- 





tory of the Mahrattas, Vol. I, p. 814.) 


5 Sbdulla Khan Sayyid, and Iusein Ali Khan Sayyid, For 
the latler’s negotiations with the Marathas, vide Grant Dail: 


” Thstory of the Mahrattas, Vol. I, pp. 388-385, 


*Tbis explanation, founded on a varioly of manusoripl 
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According to the hereditary tédency of alll 
Hindoo institutions, Balajes was succeeded in the 
office of péshwa (or head of the administration) by 
his son Bajee Row, who, under the weak governmeht 
of Mahommed Shah, after burning the very suburbs 
of Delhi, was not only bought off by that focblo 
prince by a confirmation of the ignominious stipula- 
tion of the choute of Decan, but was even appointed 
the imporial governor of that province, in the vain 
hope of terminating the depredations of his country- 
men (1785). Subsequently to the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, (1739) Bajee Row omployed his increased 
power and influence to terrify the unhappy Mahommed 
Shah into an extension over the whole of Hindostan 
of the double grant of choute and deshmaokee; but 
these regions being too far removed from the original 
centre of the Mahratta state to admit of an annual 
enforcement of the demand, Bajee Row found it 
expedient to establish his nation, by conquest or 
connivance, in the provinces of Gujjerat and Malwa. 
Goandwana and Berar were seized for the same 
purpose by a branch of the house of Sevajee; and 
these possessions served as new centres of new orbits, 
moving in harmony and correspondence with the 
original system. Gooty formed a now centre farther 
south; and the little states of Tanjore on the enst, 
and Colapoor* on the western coast, branches of the 
authorities, will be found confirmed in all its principal facts, by 
reference to Scott's Ferishta, vol. ii, page 150 to 163; and in tho 
oe quoted from that publication, in the first: volume of this 
work, 

* The origin of the house of Tanjore has heen already 
explained ; that of Colapoor is more complex. Sevajee had two 
sons, Sambhe and Rama; the first of these had two sons, Sahoo 
and Sambha; Sahoo died without issue; Sambha adopted ason, 
from whom is descended the family of Colapoor, and according 
to Hindoo law, the present Raja of that place is unquestionably 
the lineal heir of Seyajeo in the elder branch ; the line of pageant 
Rajas still kept in Sitttire, being as unquestionably descended 
from Rama, the second son of Sevajes. 

[In 1889 the Chief ab Sntare was deposed, and. his Krother, 
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houso of Shahjee, maintained pretensions, sometimera 
subordinate and somotimes independcut of the Poona 
state, but generally conourring in its national objects. 
From these new centres new armios issued forth to 
perform their annual cirowits of exaction: Gujjorat 
extended its demands from tho mouths of the 
Nerbudda to those of the Indus: Malwa stretched to 
the north, until ultimately, under Ragoba, a Mahratta 
army established a Mahratta post at Lahore, the 
capital of Penjab*: Goandwana took the circuit of 
Berar to the south-west, and looking to tho north- 
eastward, extended its depredations across the Hoogly 
to the capital of Bengal. 

These expeditions originally miscalled mutk 
geeree, territorial conquest, came in process of time to 
justify the name; and this people, by seeking for tha 
permanent occupation of territory, subverted the 
original principle of Mahratta domination, by absorb- 
ing in establishments which seldom leave a surplus, 
that abundant fund which had been cheaply realized 
at the expence of others, and served to keep tho 
army in a state of constant and active efficiency, 
So long as the old and new centves preserved their. 
primitive destinations, the national domains of each 
Hourished by the accumulation of the wealth of the 
surrounding states: but in proportion as the appotito 
for fixed territory was indulged, the hardy habits of 
the people gradually declined, the growth of tho 
English power, and the severo defeats sustained from 
the Abdalli Afghans of tho north at length began to 
limit the extension of the chowte; the chiofs of tho 
new centres of plunder began to forget their subordi- 
nate character; the Péshwa himself had usurped the 
power of the head of tho state, which had becomo 





placed on the musnud, died without heirs in 1848. Tho Stato 
* was resumed by the British, The Kolhapur Chiof still rulos 
in Kolhapur State in Bombay Presidency.) 
* Literally five waters; the couniry watored by tho five 
branches of the Indus. 
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hereditary in his family; and at the period of the 
treaty of Salbey, this hereditary usurper was as infant; 
a minister (Nana Furnavese) acting in his name 
even before his birth,* himself founded a second 
hereditary usurpation, by rendering the Péshwa a 
pageant, and assuming the title and pretension of 
hereditary Dewan, or minister. This old man did 
not till the last relinquish the hope of heirs from his 
own body, and left a virgin widowt who was to have 
fulfilled his vows; if these hopes had been realized, 
the infant minister must have had his guardian; that 
guardian must necessarily have been himself the 
minister, and would have been embarrassed with the 
custody, 1st, of the hereditary Raja, 2d, the hereditary 
Péshwa, 8d, the hereditary Dewan; and would with- 
out much doubt have been himself prepared to add 
another link to the chain of usurpation. In such a’ 
conflict of pretensions every way defective, the chiefs 
were embarrassed in the choice of parties; and each, 





* See Hyder's curious comments on this event, pages 761. 
762 of volume i, 

{ This lady continued to hold possession of the impregnable 
rock of Loughur, (the iron fort,) until she surrendered aftor a 
lapse of upwards of twenty years, to the Duke of Wellington, on 
obtaining the English protection for hor person and treasures. * 

It may here be observed, with reference to subsdquent 
transactions, that the Péshwa, continuing to be tho acknowledged 
head of the Mahratta empire, was nevertheless, from this period 
forward, sometimes actually, but always virtually, a prisoner, in 
the hands of successive parties of his subjects, and never felt 
himself to bo veally liberated from that degrading and porilous 
thraldom, until restored, if not to imperial dominion, a& least to 
liberty and free agency; and to the enjoyment of s more 
moderate, but a safer power than that of his predecessors, by the 
consequences of the treaty of Bassein, concluded on the 81st 
December, 1802, A short abstract is annexed of the fate of the 
Peshwas subsequent to ‘Madoo Row. Narain Row fell by the’ 
consequences of intestine commotion. Seynai Madoo Row, the 
infant above described, from the miseries of his situation, was, 
guilty of suicide: the present Poshwa, alternately a prisoner and 
pageant, lived from his infancy in the hourly dread of assassina- 
tion; and after being tossed about as the prize of combatants and 
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as was natural, thought himsclf as well entitled as 
Nana, to the custody of the pageant, and tho office 
of usurpor. The character thorefore of political 
independence, and the quality of guarantco, ongrafted 
by Sindca on his military and diplomatic powers, in 
the treaty of Salbey, was not so much an assumption 
of authority over his acknowledged suporior the 
Péshwa, as over the person who governed in tho 
name of that infant, and whom Sindea, as a soldicr 
possessed of substantial power, thought himself 
qualified at any time to supplant. 

We return from this digressive illustration of 
the treaty of Salbey, to the inilitary operations of tho 
Mysoreans and the English. 

V Hyder, in reviewing his actual situation, felt 
himself foiled in every battlo with Sir Eyro Cooto, 
Disappointed, and as he thought, deceived by the 
French ; assailed in # vulnerable part of his western 
territories, where a dctached army was destroyed, and 


intriguers, he finally escaped in 1802, to the protection of tho 
English, from a pitched battle fought by the troops of Dowlut 
Row Sindea, and Holcar, for the possession of his person, It 
was the national character of the English, and the known 
treachery of his countrymen, that determined his preferonco; 
those who may doubt the policy, bre at leash nob entitled to 
question the humanity of this arrangoment. ‘Tho author has the 
most unquestionable grounds to know, that tho fooling which 
determined his choice, had, up to the doparturo of tho lato 
Sir B. Close from that cout, continued daily to onorongo, and 
from the character of his successor, thoro is no reason bo doubt 
of its continuance, 

(Loughur (Lohogarh) is a fort lying af the edge of tho 
Western Ghats, four miles west of Khandala, in tho Bombay 
Presidency, Baji Rao II, the Poshwa, in 1802, after tho battle 
of Poona, in which Jaswant Rao Iollar defeated Daulat Rao 
Sindia, fled with about 7,000 followeis and accopted tho tronty 
pressed upon him by the Governor-General, Ile was sent to 
Bassein. Ile was installed as Peshwa by Goneral Sir Arthur 
. Wellesley at Poona. In 1818, the offico and titlo of Poshwa 
were abolished by the Govornor-Gonoral, and tho porpetual 
exclusion of the family of Baji Rao from any shavo of influence 
or dominion decreed.) 
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farther reinforcements threatened more extensive 
operations ; a general insurrection of the Nairs over: 
the whole province of Malabar, aggravated by ao 
rebellion in Bullum and Coorg, two districts on the 
sunmit of the hills which overlook that province, 
might be deemed in the ordinary course of Indian 
warfare; but in addition to all these misfortunes, he 
was now openly threatened with the morc embarrass- 
ing danger of a Mahratta invasion from the north. 
Deeply reflecting on this unprosperous aspect of 
affairs, he determined to concentrate his force, to 
abandon his scheme of conquest in Coromandel, and 
to direct his undivided efforts, first, for the expulsion 
of the English from the western coast, and afterwards 
for the preservation of his dominions, and for watch- 
ing the course of events. With these views, he 
commenced in Decembor 1781, the destruction of 
most of the minor posts of Coromandel in his 
possession, mined tho fortifications of Arcot, prepa- 
ratory to its demolition; sent off by large convoys all 
the heavy guns and stores, and compelled the popula- 
tion of the country, hitherto well protected, to 
emigrate, with their flocks and herds to Mysoox. 

It was about this period that Hyder being much 
indisposed, was cither by accident or design, left 
entirely alone with his minister Poornea: after being 
for some time apparently immersed in decp thought, 
he addressed himself to Poornea, in the following 
words :* 

“T have commibted a great error, I have pur- 
chased a draught of Seandeo, at the price of a lac of 
pagodas ;” (Seandee, the fermented juice of the wild 
date tree,t produces the most frantic species of 
intoxication, and a draught of it is sold for the 
smallest copper coin ;) he intended to intimate by this 





* Related to the author by Poornes, . 

t Blate Sylvestris, Ainslie, 

{Phoenix Sylvestris: Scandee is tho Maratha Shinds, the 
juice obtained from the wild date tres ] 
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forcible idiom, that the war was an act of intoxication ; 
and that its advantages and disadvantages bore bo 
each other, the relation of a farthing and a lac of 
pagodas, (40,0002.) “I shall pay dearly for my 
arrogance; between me and the English thore wero 
perhaps mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, but no 
sufliciont cause for war, and I might have madg them 
my friends in_ spite of Mafiommed Ali tho most 
treacherous of men. ‘Tho dofeat of many Baillios and 
Biathwaites will not destroy them. I can ruin their 
resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea; and 
I must be first weary of a war in which I can gain 
nothing by fighting. I ought to have reflected that 
no man of comnion sense will trust a Mahratta, and 
that they themselves do not expect to be trusted, I 
have Leen amused by idle expectations of a French 
force from Europo, but supposing it to arrive, and to 
be successful here, I must go alone against tho 
Mahrattas, and incur the reproach of tho Trench for 
distrusting them; for I dare not admit them in force 
to Mysoor,” 

Preparatory to his own ultimate movement, a 
force under Muckdoom Ali was appointed tor tho 
restoration of his affairs in Malabar, and another 
under Woffaddy (a Chéla) to Coorg, while o still 
more remarkable Chéla, Sheiok Aytz, (Vol. i. pago 
741, and Appendix to chap. 18.), was ordered from 
Bednore for the recovery of Bullum. The spoliation 
of every moveable property in Coromandel was in 
yapid progress, and a few days only romained boforo 
he should have completed his arrangements for spring- 
ing the minos at Arcot and evacuating the country; 

Mor. 10. when intelligence was received of the actual arrival 
and landing at Porto Novo of the long expected 
succours from France, amounting to about 8000* 
men including a regiment of Africans. Tippoo,, 
whose corps still operated in the southern countries, 
was immediately ordercd to proceed thither, and 

* Tlistoive de la derniere guerre, pago 297. 
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confer with the chiefs, Hyder had soon afterwards a 
personal interview with Monsieur Cossigny and 
Admiral Suffrein, and being entirely satisfied of the 
expected arrival of Monsieur Bussy at the head of a 
larger division, it was agreed that while waiting the 
junction of these troops, the fort of Cuddalore should 
be reduced and prepared as a French depot, and that 
on the arrival of Monsieur Bussy, the united forces 
should seek a decisive action with the English army. 
In the mean while, the difficulty of providing supplies 
consequent on his late arrangements for desolating 
the country, aggravated the ordinary causes for 
wnutual distrust, and prevented that cordial intercourse 
so indispensable to the success of conjoint operations, 

The French and English nations had severally 
made the greatest exertions to obtain that pre- 
eminence in Coromandel, which in two succossive 
wats, continued to be a main object of national 
policy ; and the French government had wisely com-~ 
mitted the supreme direction of their affairs in the 
Hast to the able and experienced hands of Monsieur 
Bussy, ‘The first impediment to the execution of his 
plans arose from the capture, by Admiral Kempenfelt, 
of a convoy, on which was embarked the first division 
of his troops, in December 1781, and a second convoy 
experienced a siniilar fate in April 1782. Monsieur 
Bussy arrived at the Islo of France, in June of the 


. same year, and found that the governor, unapprized 


of thoge disasters, had already, in the preceding, 
Decomber, beforo it was possible to have received tho 
consequent orders dispatched by Monsieur Bussy 
from the Cape of Good Hope, embarked the first 
division of the troops destined for Coromandel, on 
the fleet under Monsieur D’Orves, by whose death on 
the passage, the command devolved on Admiral 


. Suffrein, an officer for activity, entorprize, and 


resourca, not exceeded by any of his cotemporari¢s. 
He made the coast with 12 ships of the line, and 18 
other ships, chiefly transports, considerably to the 


Feb. 17. 
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northward of Pulicate, on the same day that Sir 
Edward Hughes, aftor the capture of Trincomalee, 
had returned to anchor at Madras with six; but by 
a fortunate coincidence, he was on the very noxt day 
joined by three ships of the Jino from England, and 
ventured with these unequal numbers to oncountor 
the French fleet. Mons. Suffrein, whoso intelligence 
indicated only six ships of the lino, hoped by a decisive 
blow, to have destroyed the English squadron in tho 
open roads of Fort St. George, and thus to havo boon 
ina condition for the complete investment of tho 
placo by sea and land; but on approaching the roads 
in this confidence, and porceiving the unexpected 
reinforcement of throc ships, he hesitated in his 
manceuvres, and ultimately stood away to tho south- 
ward, followed withoul any hesitation by the British 
fleet: the action terminated without tho capture on 
either side of a ship of war; but tho masterly conduct 
of Admiral Hughes, who commenced the battle, by 
bearing down upon the transports, left him in 
hegriayes of six vessels, five being meraly re-captures ; 
ut the sixth, a transport laden with troops, which 
operated as a farther reduction of the moans possessed 
by Mons. Bussy. Tho French floet after this action, 
proceeded to land at Porto Novo the troops already 
adverted to, and afterwards to the rendezvous of tho 
scattered convoy at Point de Galle, while Adiiral 
Sir EH. Hughos, whose ships had suffored soveroly,. 
repaired his damages al Trincomalee, and returned to 
Madras early in March.’ 
Although similar disasters did not befal the 
yeinforcements of troops dispatched by the English 
government, a varity of causes contributed to render 





‘The account of the action of the L7th February, 1782, 
ig given in a letter from Admiral TIughes to Lord Macartnoy, 
dated March 9, 1782, given in Wylly’s Life of Six Eyre Coote, 
pp. 817-318. Tho letter from tho Madras Govornmont to bho 
Company reporting the action is given in Lovo'’s Vesteges af Old 
Madras, Vol. IIT, pp. 259-260.) 
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thom ineffective. About the same time that Admiral 
Sulfrein left France with a naval reinforcement for 
Mons. d’Orves, carrying also a division of the troops 
to be employed under Mons, Bussy, a similar expedi- 
tion under Commodore Johnson and General Medows 
sailed from England. he intermediate object of 
both, was the Dutch settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope; of the French to secure it to their new allies ; 
of the English to wrest it from both. The English 
expedition watering at Porto Praya, in one of the 
Cape de Verd Islands, was actually surprised on the 
16th of April 1781, by the squadron of Mons. Suffrein, 
who by a precipitate confidence in the facility of 
success against a state of defective preparation, failed 
by the same disregard of careful disposition, and 
retired aftor a confused and irregular action without 
the capture of any vessel on either side. Tt was late 
in June before the British squadron, after the ropair 
of their damages, obtained by the capture of a Dutch 
ship as they approached the latitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the requisite information for their future 
guidance. In tho winter of the southern hemisphere, 
Table Bay, or the port of Cape Town, the capilal of 
the colony, situated to the westward of that promon- 
tory is an unsafe anchorage; while Simon’s Bay, at 
the bottom of False Bay, to tho eastward of the Cape, 
affords a secure harbour, Admiral Suffrein had 
anticipated the Mnglish by repairing to the latter 
port ; but the homeward bound merchant ships of the 
Dutch, who always considered Simon’s Bay a 
hazardous inlet for unwicldy vessels, preferred 10 
encounter the dangers of an hostile squadron by 
anchoring in the eminently secure, but ill watered and 
nearly uninhabited haven of Saldanha bay, on the 
western coast, and there, in consequence of the intelli- 
gonce obtained froin the prize, they were captured by 
Comincdore Johnstone. The prior arrival of Mons: 
Suffrein at the Cape having disconcerted the first 
part of the English plan, Commodore Johnsiong 
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returned with his prizes and three frigatos to Hngland, 
while the remainder of the squadron prosecuted their 
voyage t0 Bombay: an arrangemont to which the 
French* atlributed much of their own success, and 
the want of frigates with the British squadron in 
India was equally unfortunate to the national com- 
merce as unfavourable to its maritime and military 
operations. A fifty gun ship,’ accidentally separated, 
was captured by the French, and occupiod a place in 
their line on the 17th February, 1782, while the three 
ships’ already mentioned of tha same squadron joined 
Sir Edward Hughes a few days previous to that 
engagement, A portion of the troops with General 
Medows arrived in these ships; and by a singular 
determination, that general officer continued to serve 
on ship-board, instead of occupying his proper place 
in the army, which Sir Eyre Coote had declared his 
intention of resigning to his charge.t The remaining 
troops of this expedition intended by Sir Ryre Coote 
to reinforce the army undor his own command, had, 
in consequence of an open rupture belween him and 
Lord Macartney, been employed on operations on tho 
western coast, to which our narrative will return, 

Sir Eyre Coote, Commander-in-chicf of all the 
King’s and Company’s troops in India, and mombor 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, was, when acting 

* Tlistoire do la derniore guerre, note to pago 318, 

'This was the Hannebal, On the 17th Docombor 1781, tho 
French fleot under Suffrein snilod from the Ilo do Franco for tho 
Madras coast, and on the way captured the JZannzbal, Ue joined 
D’Orves, who was with the French flest off Pulicat on the 7th 
February 1782, where D’Orves was attacked by illnoss and diod, 
leaving Suffrein in command. 

? These ships wero the Zero, Monmouth and Iris, under 
Commodore Almo, which were sent with the transports to India, 
by Commodore Johnstone from the Cape, to roinforco, Admiral 
Hughes. The transports had on board 400 men of tho 98th 
Regiment under Fullarton, and General Medows. Somo of tho 
troops with Almo had beon landed on the Malabar coast. 

~ {It is nob with mo, ” (said the General, in a private loltor 
a friend af Bongal,) “as it was with the Duko of Marlborough 
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within the territories of Fort St. George, a member 
of that council, and considered by them to be consti- 
tutionally subject to the orders of its majority, 
Although Lord Macartney professed to follow the 
example of his predecessors, in committing to Sir 
Tyre Coote the military conduct of the war, it was 
argued, that the cession by a Government of all 
controul over its military measures, would, with the 
extinction of its powers, involve a dereliction of its . 
duties ; and the very orders requisite for the remedy 
of those defects of supply, of which they received such 
incessant complaints, necessavily involved operations 
not alone collaterally, but directly of a military nature, 
The arrangements for the capture of the Dutch 
settlements had been made without the participation 
of Sir Eyre Coote, and during his absence in the field, 
The abstract propriety of these measures was justified 
by their suecess; and military instructions to the 
distant provinces, (when the absence of the Com- 
mander-in-chief rendered it impracticable to consult 
him,) was not deemed to be an undue interference 
with the conduct of the army under the immediate 
orders of Sir Eyre Coote. On the part of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, it was argued, that all interference in 
mulilary command, was an invasion of bis constitu- 
tional authority as Commander-in-chief of the troops of 
all the Presidencics ; and that every such interference 
of the local Government had a direct tendency to 





after the battle of Blenheim, who, seeing a French soldier fall 
wounded, after bravely defending himself, rode up to him, and 
said, ‘my brave fellow, had all the French been like you ;’—~ ‘no 
General,’ (said the soldier,) ‘itis not many like me that were 
wanting, but one like you;’ and it is not one like me that you 
now want, bus many like those I have brought; but to be plain 
with you, I have so littlo information respecting Indian warfare, 
being altogether without experience in it, that I should do much 
more harm in learning my trade, than I could ever compensate 
for having learnt it, I must, therefore, decline the honour you 
intend me.” This passage, although given from memory, ,is 
believed to be literally correct. 
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obstruct and defoat military plans of a widor rango, of 
which that local Government had noither information 
nor controul. Although for some time aftor the arrival 
of Lord Macartney, an intercourse provailed, full of 
reciprocal courtesy and respeol, these indications of 
confidence and co-operation had gradually diminishod, 
and ultimately disappeared. On the last return of 
Sir Eyre Coote from Vellore, he complained with the 
greatest asperity of the neglect of the dopartmont of 
supply during his absence ; declared, that oxporicnce 
had shewn he could place no reliance on the proper 
attention being paid to the wants of the army; 
formally absolved himself from all responsibility ; 
announced his intention of immediately resigning a 
command which his honour and reputation would no 
longer allow him to retain, and in a subsequont 
dispatch, intimated that he waited for that purpose 
the arrival of General Medows, from Bombay. 

He had applied to the Supreme Government of 
Bengal to restore his authority, without having 
previously noticed to that of Madras, the points in 
which he considered it to be invaded, and did not 
even condescend to explain, when after an admonition 
from Bengal, that Government requested information; 
the interposition of the Supreme Government, firsb, 
by temperate advice, and ultimately by command, lod 
to a farther distraction in public councils, whero 
‘ananimity was so urgently required. ‘Tho employ- 
ment on the wostern coast (contrary to the wishes of 
the gonoral) of the troops to which wo have advorted, 
(was a consequence of those dissonsions. Mr, Sullivan, 
political resident ab Tanjore, and charged with a 
general superintondance of all the southorn provincos, 
had from his central situation, and the confidenca 
reposed in his talents, been made tho medium of 
communication between tho two consis, and was 
aubborizod by Lord Macartney to open all his dis- 
‘patches, and make all the conmunications in duplicate 
which their contents should require. In the exorcise 
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of this discretionary powor, which he inferred to 
extend to every thing connected with the public 
service, he was induced by his public zeal to open 
dispatches addressed to the naval and military com- 
manders-in-chief at Madvas; from the officers com- 
manding these reinforcements: and unsuspicious of 
the existing disunion among the higher authorities, 
officially knowing from his own Government the 
importance which they, as well as the Governor- 
general attached to strengthening the diversion on the 
western coast, already commenced at Tillicherry, and 
naturally concluding, that the views of his Goyern- 
ment could not be different from those of the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; ventured to address letters to the 
naval and military officers on the western coast, 
unfolding these views, expressing his confidence that 
thay would receive corresponding orders, and com- 
municating such information as he possessed, and 
such opinions as he had formed, regarding the most 
advisable plan of operations in that quarter. 
Although Sir Edward Hughes, on first receiving 
from Lord Macartney the dispatches of Mr, Sullivan, 
expressed his approbation of the whole proceedin; 
and its consequences; yot on communicating wit. 
Sir Hyre Coote, they addressed a joint* letter to 
Lord Macartney, treating the conduct of My, Sullivan 
as an unauthorized violation of their official dis. 
patches, and an illegal assumption of authority which 
they had not delegated and could not transfer to any 
man, and much less to a man who must necessarily 
be uninformed of their intentions and plans: and this 
unfortunate incident was considered by Sir Eyre 
Coote as an aggravated invasion of his lawful 
authority, branching from the head of the Government 
to its subordinates, although he must have been at 
the time distinctly aware that from the intermediate 
couniry being covered with the enemy’s horse, the 





* 18th March 1782, 
WH 9g 
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dispatches themselves could not possibly have boon 
sent; and that the oxtracis in a diminutivo hand 
rolled up to the size'of a quill, and successively 
transmitted by Mr. Sullivan’s spies, constituted his 
only information of his own dispatches, the originals 
of which he probably did not reccive for many months 
afterwards. Without farther observation on the 
effects of this unhappy controversy, the reader will 
probably be disposed to concur in the opinion, that it 
resulted infinitely more from the dofective system of 
the government, Lhan from tho eminent mon who 
were entrusted with its cxeoution; and although this 
estimable veteran could not fail to discover through 
the fullest drapery of Lord Macartney’s complimonts, 
qany, intelligible insinuations, that much moro might 
have been done, than was actually accomplished by 
the army; it must, with whatevor reluctance, ba 
allowed that the temper evinced by Sir Eyre Coote on 
this and other occasions, exhibited mournful ovi- 
dence of his having .outlived some of, the most 
attractive qualities of his earlier character,' 


' For further light on this quegtion of the dlssensidng 
between Lord Macartney and Sir Byre Coote; Wylly’s Ldfe 
of Sir Eyre Coote, and Barrow’s Life of the Barl of Macariney, 
Vol. I, ,:-pp. 188-161, should be consulted, The conalusion at 
which Wilk avrivod was fairer to bobh parties than that 
arrived ab by ‘either of tho above protagonists, Lord Macartnoy 
succeeded a nutiber ‘of Governors, who had brought the 
administration to the lowost ebb of ollicioncy, and it was 
only to be expected that his assartion of authority would bo 
resented, On the othor hand, Sir Wyre Cooto’s stato of hoalth 
mado him ovor-critical and roady to take offonco, while tha 
incapacity shown by the ‘military administration, for which 
Lord Masartney was not responsible, gavo him ample ground 
for complaints, The contradictory orders sent from Bongal 
in their letters ofthe 10th March and the 4th July did no- 
thing to make fhe position easior. The longth of the letter from 
Lord Macartney dated 30th August, which oxcited Colonol 
Wylly’s astonishment, ‘should not haye astonished any one 
conversant with the minutes and corréspbndenco of the period, 
The papers that were drawn up in tho seoretariais of tho threo 
governments in India were seldom briof, and the Bongal Govorn- 
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The serious importance which was attached Mavol 
to the preservation of Trincomalee, had induced ' 
the admiral, late in March, to sail for that place, 
with a reinforcement of troops, and a supply of 
military stores. On the 30th of that month, he was 30. 





ment could not find fault with Madras on this score, It was the 
fashion of the time. The responsibility for affairs after all 1ested 
with the Governor and his Council, and Lord Macartney cannot 
ha blamed for asserting his authority, Reference may be made 
to Mill's IZistory of British India, Book V, Chap. V. Mill was 
too ready to oriticise anything that came from Warren Hastings, 
but surely he was xight when he wrote: “ Instead of interfering 
with their authority to allay the unreasonable dissatisfactions of 
tha querulous General, and to strengthen the hands, at so peril- 
ous a moment, of the Government of Madras, the Supreme 
Counail encouraged his discontent, and laid their exhortations 
upon the Presidency of Madras, to place themselves in hardly 
any other capacity than that of commissaries to supply his 
army.” (Mill: History of British India, Book Y, Chap, V, 
p. 549.) Lord Macartney’s defence of Sulivan’s action will be 
found in a letter from the Government of Madras to the Court 
of Directors, dated 5th September 1782, paras 47-57. They said: 
“To our answer to their second complaint against Mr, Sulivan 
we wrote to Sir Eyre Coote that Mr. Sulivan had imagined that 
in the disposition of troops and succour of any kind sent by His 
Majesty to the reliof of the Hast Indie, Company the Persons 
entrusted with the Government of their Possessions and the 
management of their Affairs should have at least considerable 
influence if not a deliberative voice: . . , . that on the 
first intimation of his (Sir Bye Coote’s) and Sir Edward Hughes’ 
dissatisfaction at such an interference in Mr, Sulivan. We had 
writton to that Gentleman to he particularly careful in any thing 
that might affect either his or the Admiral’s Authority, and we 
should repeat that caution, leaving to higher powers the further 
consideration of the Offence he had given to the Commanders in 
Chief, which however heinous it might be considered with respect 
to them, arose not only from the purest motives’ of zeal atid 
public spirit but the 'vecommendation in whith'that Olfence 
consisted appeared to him to correspond with the sentiments of 
the Governor Genbral atid Council of Bengal, and as the General 
hads now ordered Colonol Humberston to obey the Bombay 
Government, which receives instructions from Bengal, it weg 
probable that so far from My, Stlivan’s impeding such ordors, 
tho early advice he gave, if followed, would have accelerated their 
good effects.” . ' 
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joined on his passage by two ships’ of tho line from 
England, whose crows were oxtremely reduced by the 
scurvy; but the importance of his immediate object, 
and the farbher view of covering and recciving a 
convoy with troops and stores from England, at an 
appointed rendezvous, induced him to keep on his 
course, with the determination of neither socking nor 
shunning the enemy. But the same object, though 
with different views, which alfected the conduct of 
the English admiral, had a corresponding influenco 
over that of Monsieur Suffroin; for he also know 
of the approaching convoy, and the future fate of the 
campaign made it equally important to the Irench, 
that it should be cut off, as to the English, that it 
should be preserved. The hostile fleets camo in sight 
of each other on the 8th of April, fifteen leagues from 
Trincomalee, the English line consisting of elevon 
ships, carrying 732 guns, and the French, of twolve, 
carrying 770, A sanguinary contest, which, aftor » 
variety of mancuvres, took place on the 12th, 
terminated as before, without any decisive result, and 
both fleets, crippled to tho extent of being unable to 
renew the contest, continued at anchor, in sight of 
each other, until the 19th; when the French fleet, 
after an ineffective demonstration, made sail and 
disappeared, for the purpose of ropairing its damages 
at Baticolo, a porb in Ceylon, while the English 
proceeded for a similar purpose to Trincomaleo, in 
the same island.* 

Every hope of decisive measures by land was 
necessarily dependent on naval co-operation, Al- 
though the embarrassment of a convoy with the 
French fleet had induced Sir Edward Hughes in the 





Phe Sultan and Magnanime, sont trom Dngland. 

2 Suffren was on the Héros, which with tho L' Orient ongagod 
the English Admiral’s ship, the Superb. Tho British losses 
amounted to 137 killed and 480 wounded. Admiral Hughos 
landed 1,462 sick and wounded at Trincomalee, and was obliged 
to remain inactive for six weeks, 
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first action to meet it with inferior numbers; the 
same inferiority of nine to twelve when he left 
Madras, precluded the attempt to cover the transports 
necessary for the conjunct operations to the south- 
ward, which, with a deeided naval superiority, Sir 
Eyre Coote would have been inclined to propose. 
The result of these naval contests, therefore, although 
uniformly honourable to the British character, and 
productive of the highly important but negative 
consequence of preventing the contrasted effect of a 
conjunct operation against Fort St. George, had in 
the mean while limited the plans of Sir Hyre to 
movements purely of a defensive nature, On leaving 
Cuddalore, in the preceding year, he abstained from 
the effectual demolition of that weak place, in the 
hope that the naval superiority of the English would 
preserve its great convenience to his own operations, 
without risking its being seized and strengthened'as 
an important depot for the French. The precaution 
even of mining the place appears to have been 
omitted; and although two ships had been dis- 
patched from Madras with a reinforcement, it 
capitulated without even the show of resistance on , 
the 8th of April, before their arrival;* the whole April 8, 





Towards the end of Marsh, Tippoo Saib moved with 
his army within a few miles of the Bound Iedge of Cuddalore, 
and invested that place the Qnd April, in conjunction with Mx. 
du Chemin and all the French troops from Porto Novo, with a 
large train of heavy artillery. 

“On the 8rd two French officers orme to the Fort with o 
flag of truce from Mr. du Chemin, and offered terms of capitula- 
tion, the substance of which was that the Fort should be 
delivered up at 5 o'clock that evening to the French troops, 
private property secured, and the Garrison to proceed fo Madras, 
there to be exchanged for an equal number of French troops. 

“ Captain Hughes, to whom, agreeably to your orders, the 
Chief and Council had delivered the command of the place on 
its being invested, in answer demanded 5 days, and said hb 
would treat for the surrender of the Fort if not relieved by the 
expiration of that time. This the French General refused, and 
the place being too weak to mako any effectual resistance against 
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garrison of this extensive town not having oxeceded 
four hundred sepoys and five artillorymon. While the 
operations of the army were suspended in anxious 
expectation of the result of tho naval action of the 
12th of April, of which rumour had conveyed various 
and contradictory accounts, the united forces of 

May11. Hyder and the French on the 11th of May suddenly 
appeared before Permacoil,’ a hill fort situated about 
twenty miles N.W. from Pondicherry, 

Sir Byro Coote, on receiving this intelligence, 
instantly marched for its reliof ; but ono of those 
violent storms, accompanicd by the descont of 
torrents of rain by night, followed by suffocating heat 
in the day, which at this season of tho year some- 
times precede the change of the monsoon, nob only 
arrested his progress, but was eminently dostructive 
to his equipments and his troops ; and while witness- 
ing a scene of distress which no human means could 
relieve, he had the mortification to hear that Perma- 

* 46. coil had capitulated on the 16th, and that the united 
forces were advancing towards Wandewash, Sir 
Eyro Coote, on the first intelligence of tho landing of 
the French, had ordered this place to bo mined pre- 











so gieat a force, the Garrison consisting of not moro than 400 
yegular sepoys and 4 or 6 Ruropean artillory mon, Captain 
FHughes accepted tho terms, and the Tyench took possession of 
Cuddalore the next morning. . . . 

“ Upon receiving Intolligenco of tho Invostment of Cuddalore, 
two ships were despatched to tho Assistance of tho garrison, but 
it had surrendered bofore their Arrival.” (Tort St. Goorgo to 
the Company, dated 5th Saptember 1782, quoted in Lovo's 
Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. III, p. 240.) 

Permacoil.—Perumukkal, e small fort on a hill, about 437 
feot above the sea level, 15 miles west from the sen, snd 6 milos 
E.S.E. from Tindivanam in the South Arcot District, Madras. The 
summit is about 400 yards by 200 yards in extont, and ascont 
on all sides is difficult. In 1761 it was captured by Sir Byro 
Coote. In 1780 it was besieged by Haidor, and taken by him in 
1782, regained by the English in 1788. In 1790 it was takon by 
pipe. Only a few ruins remain, to indicato the position of tho 
‘orb, 
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paratory to its eventual demolition, if that measure 
should become necessary ; but ‘although,in his public 
dispatches of this date he-describeg the aspect of 
public affairs, in consequence of the, destryction of May 19. 
the southern corps under Colonel Brathwaite ;, the 
junction of the, French forces ; the capture of Cudda- 
lore and Permacgil, and; the indecisive nature of the 
last naval combat to be, not only embarrassing, but 
desperate ;' he determined to present himself before 
these united forces, and to trust for the rest to the 
tried valour of his troops, and their confideuce in the 
skill and fortune of their commander. The united 
armies had been for four days in sight of Wandewasli, 
when on the approach of the English, they withdrew 24, 
towards Pondicherry. The importance of Wande- 
wash, or rather the inestimable value of its comman- 
dant,’ may be conceived from the enumeration of ona 
thousand head of cattle and four hundred sheep, 
among the supplies which waited the acceptance of 
his general, while his post was invested, and imme- 
diately after the whole country had been desolated, 
preparatory to its evacuation. 

Finding that the enemy declined to wait the 
encounter in the neighbourhood of Wandewash, as 
from their superior numbers ho expected, Sir Hyre 
Coote marched in tho direction of Pondicherry, and 
came in sight of the united army encamped in a 

! Sir Hyre Coote when he left Madras, was apparently not 
aware that Hnidor had appoared before Permacail (Wyllyi Life 
of Str Gyre Coote, p. 287). But he suspected that, while Haider 
would probably desire to go sputh to Tanjore, the French would 
+ be anxious that he should first obtain possession of the three 
forts, Karanguly, Wandewash and Permacoil, in order to recover 
Pondicherry as soon as possible, He wrote to Madras when he 
heard Pormacoil had fallen, that “a day's rice more or less may 
decide the fate of the British Empire in India.” Madras was at 
this time suffering from famine, which lasted all through the 
yoat 1782, and the provisioning of Sir Eyre Coote’s troops was 
a matter of immense difficulty, (Love: Vesteges of Old Madras 
Vol, IIT, pp. 230-236.) 

? Captain Wiliam Flint. 
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strong position, deliborately propared, in the noigh- 
bourhood of Kellinoor.? Reasons of a powerful naturo, 
of which Sir Eyre Coote was very imporfectly in- 
formed, had induced the allies sevorally to concur in 
the propriety of avoiding @ gonoral action on oqual 
terms. Hyder, as we have seen, had been under tho 
necessity of detaching largely from his best troops 
for three separate objects. ‘I'he French, reducod by 
sickness, and the occupation of Cuddalore and Por- 
macoil, had in the field probably not twelve hundred 
Ruropeans; and Monsieur Bussy’s directions wore 
imperative, to risk no general action until his own 
arrival with the last of tho reinforcements. It was to 
be expected from the tried prudence of Sir Eyre 
Coote, that he would not commit tho last stake of 
shis nation in India on the desperate hazard of atlack- 
ing an enemy eminently superior in numbers, and 
every way formidable, in a position chosen by thom- 
selves, in the vicinity of thoir resources, and at a 
distance from his own. It was his practice, on ques 
tions of great difficulty, to consult the opinions of his 
principal officers ; and his present situation appoared 
to be one of the most critical importance. ‘To try 
the fate of battle on the enemy’s chosen ground ; to 
attempt a movement which should draw thom from 

. this ground, and compel thom to tight on moro equal 
terms, but at a still groator distance from the Tng- 
lish resources, was the allornative of active mea- 
sures; and if both were rejected, it only remained 
to retire towards Madras, destroying Wandowash, or 
still risking its occupation. * 

Arnee, from its central situation relativoly to the 
scene of Elyder'’s operations, the sources of his sup- 
ply, and the destination of his plunder, had ab this 
period become the principal depot of all that remain- 
ed to him in the lower countries. Fyom tho absence 





' Kelltoor,—Kilyanur, a village on tho rond from Tindi- 
yanam to Pondicherry, about 14 miles north-west of tho latuor 


place, 
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of all apprehension of danger, it was loosely garrison- 
ed, and Captain Flint had for some time been in 
secret treaty with its commandant for the purchase 
of the place, and obtained from him the most com- 
plete and minute information (verified by subsequent 
inspection after the peace) of the means of carrying 
the place by surprise, The completion of this cor- 
ditional arrangement furnished but a collateral pros- 
pect of success, liable to be disturbed and anticipated 
by any alarm which should suggest a reinforcement 
of the garrison ; but if was an object of more certain 
calculation, that a movement threatening this depdt, 
and intercepting the enemy’s supplies, would draw 
them from their strong position, and afford the 
chance of engaging on more favourable terms, In 
conformity to these views, Sir Hyre Coote marched 
on the 80th in that direction, and Hyder on the same May 80. 
evening detached Tippoo, with orders to proceed by 
forced marches, and throw a strong reinforcement 
into the place, following himself on the ensuing day, 
without his allies, whose instructions would not admit 
of their accompanying his march; and it is a curious 
illustration of character, that in retaliation for a 
refusal, the grounds of which he would not under- - 
stand, the supplies of provisions which he had made 
to depend on his own daily will and pleasure, were 
during his absence ordered to be entircly suspended.* 

On the 2d of June, about eight o'clock, when June 2. 
Sir Eyre Coote, after a short march, was preparing 
to encamp near to the fort of Arnee, 4 brisk but dis- 
tant cannonade opened on his rear; and from a 
variety of distinct points, previously selected by 
‘Tippoo, and Monsieur Lally, on his front. A day of 
severe fatigue and varied cannonade, rather than of 
battle, and a succession of skilful manceuvres, to 
combine with the essential protection of the baggage, 
the means of closing with the enemy, were performed 

* Tntercepted letter from a French officer, confirmed by the 
oral information of the Mygoreans, = 
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by the troops with a degree of confident steadiness 
and alacrity, which were deemed even to surpass all 
that their voteran commander had before witnessed 
in their conduct; and tho operations terminated a 
little before sunsct, with the capture of one gun and 
eleven tumbrils, and ammunition carts, secured by a 
spiriled and judicious push of the Huropean grena- 
diers, supported by a Bongal battalion, at tho corps 
of Monsicur Lally, when covering the rotroat of its 
artillery across tho dry bed of a rivor. A loss of this 
nature, to which Hyder always abtached an import- 
ance beyond its value, was ascribed to tho miscon- 
duct of Lutf Aly Beg, who at this critical juncture, 
had been ordered to make a desperato charge, with a 
large and select botly of cavalry, on the oneny’s reav, 
but suffered himself to be checked by an active and 
well-directed fire from tho horso artillory attached 
to the English cavalry. The reader may be prepared 
to hear of decapitation, or public disgraco, as tho 
consequence of Hyder’s rage at this imputed miscon- 
duct, which was really that of the troops and not of 
their leader. Lutf Aly Beg* was committed to the 
custody of Jehan Khan,f then in tho temporary 
command of Chittapet, with ordors to inflict on him 
a corporal punishment prescribed, and after exhibit- 
ing tho marks to certain wilnesses nanicd, to trans- 
mit their attestation of the infliction of the sentonco: 
the united wealth of these two most improvident 
Mahommedan officors could not furnish a bribo for 
the bramin witnesses named, Jehan Kh4n approach- 
ed the prison of his friend, threw hiinsolf at his 
feet, and declared that he would rather dic than oboy 
the order. Lutf Aly Bog, a man of wit and rosourco, 
devised a bettor alternative : procure, said ho, some 
milk-hedge,} shut the door, draw the proper numbor 
of lines across my back, I shall hollow most dramati- 





* The person mentioned in p. xxix. of the piofaco, 
t The person mentioned in p. xxix. of the preface, 
t Buphorbia Tiraculli; the milky juice of which is 4 caustic 
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cally, and to-morrow with only a little smarting pain, 
my back will be in a state to exhibit to your wil- 
nesses. The separate personal narration of the two 
individuals who have been named is the sole autho- 
rity on which I should have ventured to relate an 
incident so little according with ordinary credibility. 
The usual necessity of allotting the greater 
portion of the small but efficient corps of English 
cavalry for the protection of the baggage, deprived 
Sir Eyre Coote of the opportunity presented by the 
discomfiture of Lally’s corps, of securing a long train 
of retreating artillery; and the want of depots, or of 
any means of commanding food for a few weeks, left 
him the usual mortification of being unable by a series 
of active operations to profit by his success, ‘The loss 
of Huropcans and natives, including the wounded, 
amounted on this day to no more than seventy-four, 
among whom were seventeen who died of fatigue, 
chiefly of the 78th regiment. The example of this 
corps, which joined the army on the 25th of April, 
furnished a memorable proof of the inexpediency of 
Bpeinting for field service Huropean troops not 
habituated to the climate, nor instructed in the 
arrangements for subsistence peculiar to the country. 
With no othor casualties from the enemy than the 
few which had occurred on this day, its effective 
strongth was found at the expiration of thirty-eight 
days to be exactly one-third of its amount at the 
commoncoment of that period.’ : 





familiarly employed by the palanquin beareis, in raising blisters, 
ag a remedy for local pains. 

'Tn o letter from Six Eyre Coote, dated 8ist August 1782, 
he said: ‘ Preference may certainly be given to the Highlanders 
for their tempeiance,” but he remarks on tho fatnl effects of the 
climate on the 78th then lately mrived, “ which furnishes strong 
and i1ecent proof that their constitutions ore not adapted to 
service in this country,” and states that he has always observed 
the sufferings of Highlandeis in India to be greater in piopor- 
tion than those of men of other countries. (Wylly: Lafe of Sir 
Eyre Coote, p. 202.) 
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In closing our narrative of the last gcnoral action 
in which either of these eminent commanders wero 
destined to engage, it may be proper to observe with 
referenco to the genoral character of tho tactics of Sir 
Eyre Coote that one of the obstructions to active 
operation which has so often boen described, as arising 
from attention to the baggage, may appoar to those 
who have not experienced an Indian cainpaign, to in- 
volve the opprobrium of a too curious attention to 
the comfort, perhaps the luxury of the troops; terms 
which cortainly had no appropriate existence in thesa 
campaigns. These impedimenta, (tho significant 
Roman term) consist chiefly of three articles; military 
stoves, camp equipage, and provisions; the first 
requires no comment; but a short observation on. cach 
of the other two may tend to render moro intolligible 
the degree in which these impediments are nocessary. 
Such observations as the author has had an oppor- 
tunity of making, inclino him to the opinion, thab a 
more expensive, but not therefore 4 more cumbrous 
camp equipage, than has ever yet been provided for 
the European soldier in India, would be equally 
promotive of efficiency, and true economy; and tho 
example of the 78th, who would unquestionably have 
suffered less under bebter cover, may tond to illustrate 
the grounds of this opinion. With regard to tho 
article of provisions, it is necessary to recollect, that 
the modern system of supply, reduced toa scienco in 
the commissariat of Huropean armics, has no appli 
cation fo a country whose resources wore uniformly 
destroyed in every direction approached by the 
English’ army ; which was thus necessarily dependent 
on the few depéts it possessed, and primarily on 
Madras. A ship provisioned for a voyage, or a caravan 
preparing to travorse the great desert of Arabia, are 
the most appropriate emblems of the army of Sir Hyro 
Coote. Stored for tho period calculated to clapse 
from quitting port, until its rebum to port, it is 
scarcely a figure to affirm, that in its Grsé march it 
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was at sea, or more literally, in the desert; with the 
additional feature of being incessantly surrounded by 
swarms of uregular horse, presenting individual inci- 
dents too remarkable to be entirely excluded from the 
pictme. To approach within speaking distance of the 
flanking parties, was known by the eneiny from ex- 
perience to be safe for an individual horseman; as 
the soldiers were expressly prohibited from throwing 
away their fire: the conversation always assumed the 
character of contemptuous abuse, of a mode of war- 
fare, which they stigmatised as unmanly, by exclud- 
ing the exercise of individual prowess and skill; and 
not unfrequently would terminate in om general 
challenge to single combat. ‘There was in Sir Eyre 
Coote’s body-guard, a young cavalry officer, dis- 
tinguished for superior military address; on ordinary 
service, always foremost, to the very verge of prudence, 
but never beyond it; of physical strength, seldom 
equalled; on foot, a figure for a sculptor; when 
mounted— 

—————_—— "he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondious doing brought his horse 

As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 

With tho brave beast.” 

In common with the rest of the army, this officer 
had smiled at the recital of these absurd challenges; 
but while reconnoitring on the flank of the column 
of march, one of them was personally addressed to 
himself by a horseman, who from dress and appear- 
ance, scemed to be of some distinction. He accepted 
the invitation, and the requisite precautions were 
mutually acceded to; they fought; and he slew his 
antagonist, After this incident, the challenges were 
frequently addressed, not as formerly to the whole 
army, but to Dallas, whose name became speedily 
known to them: and whenever his duty admitted, 
and his favorite horse* was sufficiently fresh, the 





* This singular animal, besides the common duty of cartying 
his rider, exercised, when required, and sometimes spontaneously, 
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invitations were accepted, until the Mysoreans became 
weary of repetition. With a single exception, the 
the result was uniform, On that ono occasion, the 
combatants, after several rounds, feeling a respect for 
each other, made a significaut pause, mutually saluted, 
and retired. Asa fashion among the aspiring young 
officers, theso advonturos wore not calculated for 
general adoption; it was found, that in single combat, 
the address of a native horsoman is seldom equalled 
by an European. 

fy Wereturn from this digressive matter to the 
operations of the 2d June: — 

Sir Hyre Coote encamped at the closo of day on 
the ground which he had prepared to occupy in the 
morning, and on the ensuing day, made demon- 
strations of besieging the place, with the hope of 
adding the influence of his succoss to the other 
motives of the kelledar; but the presence of a power- 
ful garrison, and the vicinity of Hydor, rendered tho 
attempt even to communicate, too dangerous to bo 
hazarded by an individual traitor; and as no massage 
was received, and the vigilance of the garrison pre- 
cluded the hope of surprise, under present circum~- 
stances, the object was abandoned, and Sir Hyre 


. Coote moved against the enemy on the 4th,.in a 


south-western direction: Hyder retreatod as ho 


, advanced, and he roturned to Arnea,: On the 6th, 


Hyder having moved to the oastward, Sir Eyre Coote 


vagain pursued on that day, and on the 7th, bub with. 


out any other effect than the tantalizing view of an 
easy retroat, and the capture of somo stragglers, ‘Tho 


-ermy halted on the. 8th, to refresh the cattle and 





eee apacteeb a emt - 


dll'tHe aggressive fo.ce wilh which'he was furnished by nature; 
and the Mysoreans, whose imaginations had ndded to tho evidence 
of sight, would make inquiry regarding tho extraordinary phono 
menon of a gigantio figure mounted on.a furious black horse of 
enormous sizo and dealructiye powers ; the statme of the man 
being just six feol,'und that of tho horga fourteon hands three 
inohes and a half. \ 
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troops, and Hyder, anxioys to obliterate in some 
degree the impression of so many, defeats,: prepared 
in person an ambuscade which effectually succeeded. 
Some camels and elephants, insufficiently guarded, 
were made to pass within a short distance of the grand 
guard, and the officer cohmanding, with more zeal 
than prudence, atlLempted to carry them off, sending 
a message to the field officer of the day, Lieutenant 
Colonel James Stuart, of the 78th, to inform him of 
the circumstance: that officer instantly mounted, 
proceeded at speed to stop the imprudence of the 
young officer, and approached in time to see the guard 
charged on all sides by clouds of cavalry, within the 
skirts of which he was himself enveloped: seeing that 
all was lost, he trusted to the goodness of his horse, 
and singly escaped, by leaping a ravine, over which 
none of the enemy could follow him, The loss of 
the English was 166 men, 54 horses, and two guns: 
Hyder’s, about 60 horses, and as many men, but the 
achievement was deemed of suflicient importance to 
justify a salute, on his return to camp, as a demon- 
stiation of victory.’ Sir Eyre Coote mounted on the 
first alarm, and at the head of his, cavalry, proceeded 
as quickly as possible to the spot, but arrived only in 
time to direct the interment of the mangled remains 
of his troops, having the melancholy ‘consolation to 
observe, that: the, artillerymen had fallen at the 
muazzles of their guns, and the infantry in their un- 
broken ranks, The influence of the climate, and of 
fatigue, having encreased, the: number of Kuropean , , 
sick to an alarming degree, he moved by Wandewash, 
whore the never-failing energies of its commandant, 
enabled him to remain four days, to refresh, and 
afterwards returned to the vicinity of Madras. Tune 18, 





at 
1 The guard was composed.of a detachment of cavalry, two 
small guns, and 100 sepeys under Liextenant Oruitze, who was 
taken prisoner. He was drawn away from camp and surrounded ' 
by 6,000 horse commanded by Hyder. (Wilson: Zlstory of the 
Madias Army, Vol, II, p. 66.) ; ” 
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The distrosses of tho garrison of Vellore had 
again assumed a serious aspoot, and the commandant 
had named the 1st of July as the latest poriod to 
which the place could be maintained. During tho 
operations which have just been described, Sir Myre 
Coote had apprized the Government of the impossibi- 
lity of affording any succour from the army, and 
Lord Macartney devised a mode of relief, which was 
calculated to succeed from its extreme improbability. 
While Hyder’s attention was closely occupied by the 


movements subsequent to the action of the 2d of _ 


June, one hundred irregular scpoys under the com- 
mand of an ensign,” escorting five hundred bullocks, 
twenty-four carts, and two thousand coolies + loaded 
with provisions, moved on the 6th of June to the 
skirts of the hills, » detachment of one thousand five 
hundred poligars there joined them, and by forced 
marches the whole was deposited in Vellore bofore 
tho movement was suspected by Hyder. But tha 
feeble escort of this most opportune reliof was intor- 
cepted in its return, and compelled to surrender at 
discretion. 

The importance already described of acquiring 
the fort of Negapatain, as a depot for the future 
operations of the French, induced Admiral Swlfrein 
to avail himself of the carliest possible opporbunily 
for attempting that ontorprizo; and Admiral Sir Hi. 
Hughes on the first intelligence of his being anchorad 
in that vicinity sailed from Madras to provent its 
execution, The numbor of ships engaged in tho 
naval action which ensued were on cach side preciscly 
egual, with a small superiority in favour of the Mng- 


1 





* Burn. 

(Ensign Byrne, with 100 volunteer sopoys, 250 horse, and 
2,168 sapoys, with 3,000 cooly loads of rico, 68 kega of country 
spirits, 21 kegs of salé provisions, and 2560 bullock loads of rico, 
(Wilson: History of the Madras Army, Vol. Il, p, 662.)] 

tT Men who make it a trada to carry loads on thoir hoads, or 
to perform ordinary labour. 
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lish in the number of guns,* but like all the cncounters 
which occurred between these distinguished officers, 
it terminated without a capture, but not without 
results ; for the French were in consequence, avowedly 
compelled to abandont the design of attempting 
Negapatam, which the Government of Madras, with 
a more than doubtful policy, ordered to be destroyed 
in the following January, during the absence of Sir 
Eyre Coote, and without his sanction. The next 
object of Admiral Hughes, was the revictualling of 
Trincomalee, but in this purpose he was anticipated 
by the activity of Monsieur Suffrein,’ who after recciv- 
ing at an appointed rendezvous off Ceylon, a rein- 
forcemont of two ships of the line, a frigate, and eight 
transports full of troops, aware of the probability of 
the early arrival of the English ficet, suddenly 
appeared before Trincomales, landed two thousand 





* Trench ships we ey on 706 guns. 
English ditto an il ATi 782 ditto. 

[The British fleet boro down upon the Fiench and engaged 
ship against ship, and an action ensued which, as Mahan tells us 
“was tha only ono of the five fought by Suffron on the coast of 
India, in which the English admiral was the assailant. There 
can be found in it no indication of military concopbions, of tacti- 
cul combinations, but, on the other hand, Hughes is continually 
showing the aptitude, habits of thought, and foresight of the 
skilful seaman, as woll as a courage beyond all proof.” (Wylly: 
Infe of Sir Hyre Coote, p. 821.) The British loss was 77 killed 
and 288 wounded; the French was 178 killed and 601 wounded.) 

t Ilistoive de la dorniore guerre. 

Wilks goneially spolls the Admiral’s name in this fashion: 
his full name was Pierre André de Suffren Saint-Tropés, Baille 
do Sulfron. Ue was born in Provence in 1729, he had fought 
against tho British at Toulon in 1744 and at Cape Breton two 
yoais Inter, being thero captured. He was released and again 
taken prisoner in Boscawen’s action mm 1759, and spent four yours 
in captivity in England. Ue was killed in a duel in 1788. 
(Wylly+ Lafe of Sa: Byre Coote, pp. 811-12.) Suffven, after his 
achion of the 6th July, went to Cuddalore to refit, and was ready, 
for sea long before Tlughos, who wont to Madras and delayed 
thore vofitting his vessola. TIo did nob pub to sea again until 
August 20th. 
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four hundred mon, and pushed the siege with such 
vigour as to induce the commandant to snrrender ab 


Aug. 81,4 much carlior period than had been anticipated by 


Sept. 2 


Sir Eyre Coote. Suffrein had scarcely occupied tho 
forts’ with the garrison intended for their defence, 
when a signal was mado announcing the appoarance 
of the hostile flect. The English wore proventod 
from descrying their opponents, by tho back ground 
of the land interecpting the light of the horizon, 
while through the same light their own ships formed 
opaque objects distinctly visiblo to the Ironch ; * thoy 
accordingly stood on with easy sail during tho night, 
and in the morning had tho mortification to see the 
French colours ilying on shore as woll as in tho 
anchorage. During the interval since tho last combat, 
the French force had been augmonted to fifteon ships 
of the line, while tho English was no more than 


<twelvo; an action notwithstanding ensued, which 


terminated as before, without capture, and tho floots 
xespectively returned to Cuddalore and to Madras; 
the French to deposit at the former place the military 
stores, and troops received in the transports, and the 





1 Hughes had sont two ships, tho Monmouth and Sceptre, to 
Trincomalee with a reinfarcomont of 200 mon of the 49nd and 
98th regiments undor Captain Tay MaaDowoll, who took com- 
mand at Trincomales. Suifron landod 2,600 Wuropaand undar 
Baron d’Agoult and invested and took tho plage, Tho forbs wore 
in such a condition as to muka defenca by tha small garrigon 
impossiblo, and MacDowell capitulated on the torms ho rakorl for. 

*T am nob acquaintod with any terms in ordinary uaa, bo 
dosoribo these phenomona so familiar to ovory porson who has 
mado a voyaga. A seaman would say, that tha Franch float 
was not visible, bovauso it was under the land, If Tlumboldt’s 
torms wave in familiar use, thoy would bo sufliciontly oxprossiva, 
Tio distinguishes botweon distant objests seon in a positive and in 
a negutive mannor, In the first caso, tho light is rofleatad from 
the object , in the second, the object intoreepts tho light, Aceord- 
ing to this distinction, tho Euglish float was seon, by the Mronah 
fn n nogaéivo manner: and in conformity to umboldt’s doatrina 
and observations, a much noarear approach was necossaty before 
tho FYench Aeot could bo seon in a positive mannor. 
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English to concert* measures preparatory to their 
departure to refit at Bombay. But it is worthy of 
particular remark, that the port of Trincomalee, 
considered and contested by both nations as the key 
of all their naval and military operations in the bay 
of Bengal and the coast of Coromandel, was found to 
be so utterly destitute of every resource, that Admiral 
Suffroin was under the necessity of seeking at Acheen, 
in the island of Sumatra, in the port of an uncivilized 
chief, those aids during the monsoon, which a conquest 
of reputed importance achieved for that special 
purpose was found unfit to supply. Whether in 
addition to these well known defects, Monsieur Suffre- 
in may have been influenced in his choice of Acheen, 
by having previously made it the rendezvous of the 
Pourvoyeuse frigate laden with teak-wood from Pegue, 
and a store-ship from the Isle of France which joined 
him there, the French author does not enable us to 
determine. Tho Annual Register of that year has 
fallen into the error (apparently derived from the 
public records) of supposing Monsieur Suffrein to have 
wintered at Trincomalee, but the very accurate author 
of Histoire de la derniere guerre, who appears from 
internal evidence to have been a naval oflicer serving 
under that admiral, not only places the fact beyond 
doubt, but enables us to state tho singular coincidence 
of Monsieur Suffrein having sailed from Cuddalore in 
fair weather on the 15th of October, the saine day 
that the English flect was driven in the utmost 
danger from the roads at Madras by a hurricano, 
which, as usual, soon changing its direction, strewed 
tho shore for several miles with the wreck of country 
ships, and the dead bodies of their mariners; a loss 
the more aftlicting from their containing a stoxo of 
grain intended to avert the impending famine.* 





1Tho famine was not “impending” in October 1782. In 
January 1782, tho Macias Government had reported to the Com- 
pany. “for tho country remains in o state of absolute Desolation, 
nor is there any appearanco of cultivation in the Carnatick, except 
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The hopo of cach army had for several months 
boen incessantly and anxiously fixed on the conso- 
quences of cach succossive naval combat, and the 
indecision of each result necessarily extended its 
iniluence to the military operations. Tho views of 
Hyder were chicily directed to his distant detach- 
ments on the western hills of the peninsula and in 
Malabar, and to somo inéfficient operations in 
Tanjow, which were defeated with vory inferior 
means by tho distinguished cnergy and perseverance 
of Colonel Nixon.’ Positive orders, as woll as in- 
sufficient strength, kept the Fronch on the defensive, 
and Sir Eyre Coote, estimating the united force 
opposed to him in Coromandel at highor numbers 
than their actual amount, gavo to his movoments 
a& more cautious and dofonsive character than he 
might possibly have adopted, had his intelligonco 
beon more correct. After, however, depositing in 
Vellore, in the month of August, a sulliciency of 





within the bounds of our different Bactorios and Garrisons,’* 
(P. to Eng. Vol. XXIX, 26th January 1782). In May 1782, 
thero was acute distress in Madras, and as tho yoar adyancad, tho 
famine becamo more acute. In November, tho Madras Govorn- 
ment wrote to tho Company: “On tho L6th Ultimo a very sovero 
Galo of Wind happoned here, in which most of tho vossels woro 
either blown out of the rond or lost. All his Majosty’s Ships 
slipped their cables and wont to sca, Tou ships and snows of 
considerable burden wore ontirely destroyed, besides nosrly ono 
hundred country vossels of inforior sizo." Ina lobbor to tho Jrdin 
Gazette, ib was snnouncod that tho admiral who was ab anchor 
in fifteen fathoms, was giving an ontorbainiment on board tho flag 
ship when the gate bogan ab noon on the 18th. To at ones slippat 
his cablo, and carried hig guests to son. “In tho nighb tho 
Hortfoid, tho Broe Trado, tho Shannon, tho Nanoy, tho Wssox, 
and a Moorman's ship woro all drove on shore. Tho Froo Mason 
foundered at hor anchors; and near one hundred snows and 
donies wero entirely lost. It is impossible to dosoribe n scone of 
such horror and distress.” (Lovo: Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol, 
TI, pp. 261-962.) 

' Colonel Nixon was a cavalry officer, who had distinguishod 
himself in Tanjore under Colonel Brathwaite, anc had talon over 
ecommund tomporarily aflor Brathwaite’s dofoat in Fobi nary 1782, 
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provisions to last until the Ist of March, 1783; and 
accomplishing that object without tho slightest 
molestation from the cnemy, he was induced, from 
this and obber circumstances, to avail himself of the 
interval between the two last naval actions, and the 
absence of both fleets from the coast, to concert the 
means of attempting the re-capture of Cuddalore, if 
on approaching that place he should find the aspoct 
of affairs and of the opposing forco to be favourable 
to the enterprize. The absence of the fleets afforded 
the advantage of embarking at Madras on transports 
escorted by a frigate left for that special purpose, the 
requisite military stores and battering train; but the 
precarious nature of naval co-operation was never 
more manifest than on this occasion. On arriving on Sept. 6 
the high ground above Pondicherry, he was astonished 
to find that the ships expected to be there waiting 
his arrival, wore still invisible. ho insufficient store 11, 
of provisions with the army, rendered him dependent 
on their arrival, and ultimately compelled him to 
return to Madras without an effort, having first 
however ascertained that Trincomalce had fallen; that 
Adiniral Sir E. Hughes had returned to Madras after 
tho action of the 8d of September, and that all hope 
of allacking Cuddalore must for the present be 
suspended. This mortification was farther aggre- 
vated, on the return of Sir Byre Coote to Madras, by 
learning that tho transports had arrived at Pondi- 
cherry on the day succeeding the departure of the 
army, a disappointinent oventually fortunate in its 
consequences, a8 from the unexpected return of the 
French fleet to Cuddalore, the English expendition, 
if more successful in its early combinations, must 
have terminated in failure and considerable loss. 

The ships of the English fleet had kept the sea 
during the monsoon of 1781, and from the injuries 
sustained through the want of periodical repair, and 
from four subsequent general actions, were in so 
defective a state, as to render their refitment at 
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Bombay indispensiblo in tho opinion of their cont- 
mander-in-chicf. Lord Macartnoy, justly apprehensive 
for even the safety of Madras, if the hostile {lect 
should wintor at Trincomaloo, and bo thus on the 
spot, not only to co-operate with the expected arny 
under Monsieur Bussy; but to intercept the supplios 
of grain from Bengal, which constituted tho solo hope 
of averting tho miseries of famine at Madras, solicited 
the adiniral, in several successive conferonces, to risk 
the English fleot, for tho purpose of covoring a decisive 
attempt to reduco Cuddalore, and thus decide tho war 
before the arrival of Monsicur Bussy ; and his Juord- 
ship incffoctually, and somewhat indecorously, con- 
tinued to press this nicasure, and to animnadvert on 
the refusal, after the admiral had more than once 
declared his professional conviction of the absolute 
necessity of repairing to Bombay. Six Bdward 
Hughes accordingly sailed, a8 wo havo scon, for 
Bombay on the 15th of Octobor: about twelve days 
after his departure, a respectable and long oxpectod 
armament from England, undor Sir BR. Bickerton, 
anchored in the roads: the ships, of course, proceed. 
ed to form a junction with their commander-in-chiel 
at Bombay, after having Innded at Madras bho 
troops intended to reinforce tho army at that pre- 
sidency.* 





' Tho account givon of tho atlempl on Ouddaloro, is givon in 
the Lafe of Ser Hyre Coote and in Mill's Listory of Britesh India, 
Sir Byro Coote atrived at tho Red Jlills, a group of small hills 
north of Pondichary, on Soptomber 4, and thoro oapocted tho 
frigato the Medea and tho ships camymg tho supphos from 
Madras. Tho Aledea arviyod on the 13th Soptombe: without tho 
ships, which wore still off Sadvas, some milos to tho north. Sir 
Byro Coote had to drop any idea of making tho atlompb on Cud- 
dalore, Ile had boon attacked on tho 8th of Soptembor with 
soyeto illness, which prostrated him. In consoyuence ho mado 
over command £0 Major Gonoral James Stuart, who, hoaring of 

sthe action bobweon the French and Mnglish fleots off Trincomaleo 
on the 8rd Septembor, that Admiral Ilughes had rolumod to 

Madias, and that reinforcoments for tho Fronoh had arviyed undor 
Bussy, decided to retwn to Madias and loft on tho Lith Soptom- 
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During this campaign some advances to uegotia- 
tion through Colonel Brathwaite a prisoner in 
Hyder’s camp, were no otherwise remarkable than in 
assuming as the grounds of the present war, the 
fraud practised by. Mahgmmed Ali on the state.of. 
MWysoor, in 1752, without noticing the treaty of 1769, 
which terminated all preceding differences: these 
advances were followed by the mission of an envoy 
to the English camp, charged with no definite propo- 
sals, and instructed merely to feel the dispositions and 
probable demands of that nation upon Hyder, in the 
event of his finding it expedient to abandon his French 
allies : and the dissensions among the English autho- 
rities were in no case more prominent, than in Sir 
Eyre Coote’s declining to satisfy the official enquiries 
of Lord Macaréney with regard to the nature of these 
communications. * 

The praise of friends and enemies extorted by the 
eminent talents and unrivalled enorgy of Monsieur 
Suffroin, was tarnished in the course of these opera- 
tions, by an occurrence which must leave an.indelible 
stain on the memory of that distinguished officer. 
He had proposed to the English Government, through 
Monsieur du Chemin, commandant of tho troops, a 


ber and reached Madras a few days later, Sir Eyre Goote boing 
cartiod in a palanquin all the way. 

‘Tn July 1782, it was decided to communicate with Hyder 
on tho mattor of the troaty of Salbai, on the terms of which he 
had not boon consulted. Sir Eyre Coote, to whom the negotia- 
tions were entrusted, considoied that he was acting on behalf of 
the Bengal Governmont. Lod Macmtney, in the letter from 
Madras to Bengal dated August 30, 1782, said: “A late plan of 
Mv. Sullivan's depended much as to its cligibility on a knowledge 
of ILydov’s disposition to refuse or accede to the Muhratta treaty, 
concluded on the 17th May. At that knowledge we endeavoured 
to arrive by requesting Sir Byre Coote to be go obliging as to let 
us now whether from any lator event, he had been able to judge 
of tho present disposition of that chief towards peace, or whethqr 
he had received any kind of information from or concerning him, 
by which wo might form an opinion of his intentions to reject or 
abide by tho treaty in which ho was included by his allies, Bub 
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earicl for the exchange of prisonors ; tho dissonsions 
of the time hold Lord Macartney to tho obiquotto of 
referring the proposition to tho conmmandor-in-chiol, 
then absent with the anny; and Sir Tyre Coote, on 
recoiving tho reference, expressed his ready concur- 
ronce; desiring however to includo in tho oxchango, 
tho English prisoners in the custody of Hydor, as a 
member of the allied hostile foree, to which ha was 
actually opposed; which conditions socom to have boon 
yejected by Monsiouwr Suffrein. Hostilo operations 
rendered the communications extremely precarions, 
and those relating to tho subject of the exchango 
could not have been conducted through the mediun 
of a flag of truce, as tho first letter of Monsieur Du 
Chemin to Lord Macartney, on that subject, appears 
never to have reached its destination, and othors inay 
have shared a similar fate. However this may bo, it 
is certain that Monsieur Suffrein, shortly bofore his 
departure from Cuddalore, on tho 1st of August, 
caused his English prisoners to be delivered to 
Hyder,* by whom they were inarched, chained two 
and two together, to Mysoor: that Monsieur Mott, 
the intendant, and several respectable officors and 
inhabitants of Pondicherry, distinctly announced to 








tho Gonoral, justly enough deaming that tho only mabtors now 
romaining necessary for our considoration, wero such a3 immedi- 
ately related to the supply of aids for enabling tho army to aot, 
and professing with some degroo of humour, his wish to funish 
us with every information, koeps back tho information wo dosiro 
on the ground of having communicated whatover oceuionees had 
happened of that nature to your Board, as tho only persons who 
could desido on points of that kind, and in all of whieh ho had 
acted in a manner strictly conformable to tbe* directions ho 
had received from you.” (Barrow: Life of the Marl of Macart- 
ney, Vol. I, pp. 159-160.) It was hardly to bo expoctod that 
Lad Macartnoy would accopt a position in which he was kept in 
ignorance of all the negotiations with Ilyder, and also ib was not 
probable that Sw Eyre Coote would prove a suecosstul diplomat- 
isi. The negotiations proved fruitless, 

* They were landed at Cuddalore on tho 80th Juno, nnd 
commienced thoir march as prisonors on tho 12th August. 
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Monsieur Sulfrein, and carnestly deprecated, the 
inhuman treatment to which those unhappy prisoners 
wero destined; and that this Admiral defended the 
measure on the ground of his having declared to the 
English Admiral, “that if no exchange took place ho 
should be obliged to keep his prisoners in onc of 
Eyder’s forts,” or in language more correctly describ- 
ing the state of tho fact, that he would transfer them 
to the custody of that ally, whose prisoners he refused 
to include in tho exchange: but it is on far other 
grounds, than a questionable construction of the 
customary laws of war, among civilized nations, or 
the imputation of political error, or even the reciprocal 
accusation of diplomatic subterfuge, that the whole 
civilized world must unite in its abhorrence, of 
delivering to the custody of a barbarian, notorious 
for his contempt of those laws, prisoners of war 
entitled to honourable treatmont from an honourable 
enemy.* 





'Tt is impossible to justity Admival Sutfren’s conduct as 
regards tho handing over of the English prisoners to Hyder, 
Innes Munro in the Operations on the Coromandel Coast 
blamed the Madras Government for not consenting to the chango 
whioh the Admiral proposed, and laid the blamo on the dissan- 
tions between Sir Eyre Coote and the Madras Council. The 
Siysb communication from Suflren does not appear to haye been 
rocoived. But on the 26th April 1782, Lord Macartney received 
the proposal for exchange through M. du Chemin, the commandant 
of tho Fronch troops, which was referred to Sir Byre Coote, who 
was nbsont from Madras with the army. Sir Byre Coote wished 
thot somo of the prisoners with Iaidar, who were at Seringapa- 
tam, should ho ineluded in tho exchange, and this caused delay in 
yoplying to the French. On the 14th of August, the English 
prisonors who had been Janded from the French ships on the 
30th June at Cuddalore wero sent to Haidar, who sont them on 
to Mysore. In the Memours of William Hickey, 1782 to 1790, 
(p. 59), the explanation, which Admiral Suffren gavo to 
Hickey at Trincomalee in January 1783 is given. Ie said 
ho twico wrote to Lord Macartney and was insulted by “his 
insolenco and rude silenco,” that he then addressed Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, who wroto regiotting that it was not in his 
powor to promote the desired oxchanga; Suffron said he again 
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The daily declining health of Sir Eyre Coote, 
had compelled him, before his roturn from tho 
southward, to commit the command of tho army to 

. the next in seniority of Elis Majesty’s, as well as tho 
Company's troops, Major-General Stuart*; and in 
compliance with medical advico, ho cmbarkod for tho 
benefit of the sea air, and proccoded to Bengal.’ ‘ho 
“hostile fleets wintered in the ports alroady noticed ; 
the English army cantoned for the rains, in tho 
‘neighbourhood of Madras, the French in Cuddaloro 





wroto to Hughes that ho would “bo under tho disagrooablo nacos- 
sity of handing over the prigonors” to Tipu, and that as ho had 
bean treated “with contumoly ” by Lord Macartnoy, he dosired 
that no further reference should be mado to him. Sir Ndward 
Tiughes again wrote that he regretted his inability to rent for the 
oxchangs, and bogging that Suffren would not adopt his threnton- 
ed measure of gonding tho prisoners to Tipu, as ho fomred that 
such a step would be worse than condomning the unfortunate 
mon to death, Tho Fronch Admiral roplied that he had no 
alternative, but woukl wait for throe days to elapso bofore oarry- 
ing out his intontion, Admiral Suffren thon told Hickoy that ag 
he understood that the English Admiral had submilted his ropro- 
sentations to Lord Macartney without any effect, ho was compal- 
led to hand over his prisoners to Tipu, He defended his condust 
on the ground that he had no port to receive them on tha coast 
that he was in groat distress for want of provisions, and could 
not continue to maintain tho four or five hundred prisoners ho had. 
Tho Fronch Admiral's dofenco of his conduct is cortainly not 
sufficient to justify his conduat, against which a strong probost 
was raisod af tho time by sevoral Fronch officers ab Ouddaloro is 
yopugnant to ordinary humanity. Suffren musi haya known at 
the timo that Lord Maoartney had, just bofore this, ordered tho 
officer commanding at Negnprlam to rolonso oightoon Pronoh 
surgeons, Who had been mado prisoners off 2 French hospital 
ship which had been captured thore, and ho might in any caso 
havo provented tho English prisonors from boing romoved from 
the Madras const to Mysore. Sir Tyre Cooto's delay in coming to 
a decision was Jamentablo, but in no way justified the Franch 
Admiral in tho course )0 took, 

* Tho samo oflicor who had lost a log in tho battle of 
Pollilooy, 

' Sir Byro Coote ombarked and snilod in tho Medea frignlo 
on tho 28th Septombor, accompanied by his Assistant Secvotary 
Mr. Georgo Tylor, and Lieutonant-Colonol Owen, 
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and its vicinity, and Hyder selécted for the same 
purpose, an olevated ground on the left bank of tho , 
river Poni, about sixteen miles to the northward of 


Arcot. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Affairs of Malabar—since the defeat and destruction 
of the besieging army at Tellicherry—Reduction 
of Calicut—Arrival of Colonel Humberstone— 
lands and assumes the command—defeats Hyder's 
corps under Muckdoom Ali—Plan Jor the atiach 
of Palgautcherry—Loss of his stores— Moves 
to Paniani—Mysoreans rally—Second defeat— 
Colonel Humber stone moves for better cover to 
Cahent—his méasures conti ary to the views of the 
Government of Bombay—and of Sir Lyre Coote— 
Lhe latter, however, disappointed, directs Colonel 
Humberstone to remain under the orders of 
Bombay—and recommends a concentrated effort 
~—Before the communication of these views, was 
again in motion against Palgaut—LHatreme peril, 
of the attempt—Driven back to Paniant with 
precipitation, by Tippoo and Lally— Arrival of 
Colonel Macleod—Circumstances which led to 
this attack— Colonel Macleod strengthens his 
positon at Paniant— Tippoo attacks ii—is repuls- 
ed—retires to await the arrival of his heavy guns 
—disappears in conseguence of the death of 
Hyder— Interesting circumstances attending that 
event-—-Ooncealment of his death—Ilis army 
marches towards the pont of Tippoo's app vach— 
Lippoo’s first measures—for Malabar—New 
Governor of Seringapatam—arrives in camp— 
Succession acknowledged—Resources to which he 
suceceded—French connexion—Tippoo obliged to 

' depart to the west, before the arrival of Bussy— 

‘  Dussensions in Madras, consequent on Lyder's 
death—Animadversions of Mr. Hastings—Madras 
army at length takes the field—Lord Macartney 
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assumes the direction of military measures—their 
character— General Stuarts conduct—Demoli- 
tion of Carangoly and Wandewash—Offers batile 
to the French and Mysoreans— Revictuals Vellore 

—Change of opinion gonseyguent on the departure 
of Tippoo—Suffrein’s early appearance in the 
upper part of the bay of Bengal, 1788—1 endez- 
vous with Bussy at Trincomalee—lands him and 
his troops at Cuddalore—his grievous disappoint~ 
ment at the departure of Tippoo—Hnglish march 
for the siege of Cuddalore—Sir Hyre Coote 
embarks at Bengal—chased—agitation—and 
death—Review of his military character. 


HE operations in Coromandel, during the year 
1782, deeply important in ‘their aspect, but 
inconsequont in their effects, havo been described 
without much reference to cotemporary events in 
Malabar, in order that we may resume, with greater 
perspicuity, the narrative of occurrences on that 
coast, subsequent to the relief of Tellicherry, and the 
dostruction of tho Mysorean army under Sirdar 
Khan, in January 1782, 

‘That event had been followed by the early reduc- 
tion of Calicut, and by the arrival at that place from 
Bombay of a portion of the armament originally 
placed under tho ordors of Gencral Medows,’ consist- 

? William Medows, son of Philip Modows or Mendows, was 
born in 1738, and ontored the army at tho ago of eighteen. From 
1760 to L764 ho served in Gormany, and subsequently as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in tho 55th Regiment in the American War, where 
ho distinguishod himself af tho Battle of Brandywine In 1778 
ho book pat in tho capture of St. Lucia, and two years later ha 
was placed in command of a secret expedition against the Capo. 
Fronch action proventing the attainment of the desired object, the 
transpotts proceeded to India, and arrived at Madras on the 18th 
FVolmuary 1782.  Modows was with Colonel Fullatton in his 
oporalions against Mysoro, and was present at tho signing of the- 
Treaty of Mangalore in 1784, IIo was a brave, high-minded, 
ae ii soliior. (Lovo. Vesteges of Old- Madras, Vol. ITI, 
p. 401, 
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ing of about a thousand mon under Colonel Tun 
berstone,' ‘who states the force to bo now “‘so scatberc 
and dispersod, that it is hardly possible it can ovor | 
assembled, and so diminished in numbers, froi 
disordors incident to a long voyage; that were 

assembled, it would not, without reinforcoment, | 
equal to the plan proposed for it; which appears t 
have been a conjunci oporation with Sir dwar 
Hughes’s squadron, against tho Dutch possessions i 
Ceylon.? The naval and military officors commanc 
ing this portion of the armament, having rocoivo 
the communication from Mr, Sullivan which ha 
been described, and deeming tho attempt to reac 
the opposite coast, while the French wore understoo 
to have the superiority at sea, as a precarious unde 
taking, determined that the troops should be lands 
at Calicut, in aid of the proposed diversion, and tha 
the ships should return to Bombay, in furthorance c 
the same design. Colonol Humberstone, as senio 
officer, assumed also the command of the troops whio. 
had hitherto served under Major Abington, and boin, 





1 Qolonel Humberstone (or Humborsiono Mackenzie) ha 
arrived from England at Calicut with tho 100th Rogiment an 
part_of the 98th. 

? Gommodore Johnstone, who was gont out to tho Capo hh 
1781, convoyod ton Hast Indiamon and a largo body of troops 
including the 100th Foot under Lioutonant-Colonol umborsione 
When Johnstone returned fo Wngland, ho sont on tho Jlera 
Monmouth and Lris under Commodore Almo with tho transports 
having the troops on board, 40 Bombay. Commodoro Almo svloat 
od his host sailing transports with 700 of tho 98th Rogimont 
under Fullavion and Genoral Modows, and pushad on to joir 
Admiral Hughes at Madras. Tho rosb of tho lransporis an¢ 
troops went on to Bombay and arrived thera carly in Jabruary 
1782, From thore they sailod for the Madras coush; bul 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tlumberstone, who was in command, think. 
ing thal, if he altompted to get round to Madras, ho would 
probably fall into the hands of tho Fronch, disombarked his 
dvoops ab Calicut on tho wost coast of Madvas on tho L8th 
Pebruary 1782; viz., part of tho 98th Regimont, the LOObh 
Regiment and four indepondont companies: in all, about one 
thousand men, 
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joined by a body of Nairs, anxious to emerge from a 
long and cruel subjugation, he moved about twenty 
miles to the southward, and close to Tricalore,’ came 
in contact with Hyder’s detachment under Muck- 
doom Ali, already adverted to.* That officer, confi- 
dent in superior numbers, ostimated ot seven 
thousand, waited the result of an action, in a strong 
but most injudicious position, with a deep and 
difficult river in the rear of his right: from this 
position he was dislodged, and the retreat by the 
left being interrupted by a judicious movement of 
the English troops, a large portion of the Mysorean 
right was driven into the river, with a lossin killed 
alone, estimated by Colonel Humberstone, at between 
three and four hundred men ; and among that number, 
Muckdoom Ali, their commander: 200 prisoners, and 
150 horses were secured; and the total loss, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, may thus be ostimated ab 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men, while that of the Hnglish 
was inconsiderable. 

Colonel Humberstone followed the route of the 
fugitives as far as Andicota,’ but finding pursuit 
unavailing, he resumed his plan of proceeding to the 
abtack of Palgautcherry, by the river Paniani,* which 
passing near to that fort, discharges itself into the 
sea at a town of the same name with the river, 
distant about sixty miles; and is navigable for boats 
to distances fluctuating with the scason, but some- 
times for 80 miles, While moving southward for 
that purpose, and waiting the arrival of the boats 
which convoyed his stores, 1 violent gale of wind, 


! Triealore—Trikkalayur, about 16 miles cast of Calicut 
on the Boypore river, 

* Pago 122, 

? T cannot taco this place, It may he Angadipuram, about 
20 miles south of Trikkalayur, All this part of tho country is 
hilly, covored with forest, and tho home of the Moplahs, 

Paniau.—Ponnani, river and town. Tho town is aboub 

35 milos south of Calicut, at the mouth of the rivor, Palghat is 
about 50 miles onst of Ponnani, south of tho rivor. 





April 7. 


April 17 


May 18. 
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attended with five days incessant rain, dispersed 
tho boats, spoiled the provisions, and damaged tho 
ammunition; and the soldicrs from exposure to tho 
inclemency of the season bocoming sickly, he was 
induced, as soon as the violenco of the woather would 
allow, to march his troops to the towns of ‘lanoor,* and 
Paniani. During these events, the Mysoreans rallied 
at Ramgerry,’ a place situated about half way from 
the coast to Palgantcherry, whenee detachments of 
cavalry wore advanced for the usual purposes of 
annoyance. Colonel Humberstone, being hirmsolf 
seriously indisposed, directed Major Campboll in an 
interval of fair weather, to advance towards tho 
enemy, who again waited tho attack in an injudicious 
position, and were defeated with tho loss of two 
guns. Experience of the nature of the season alroady 
commenced, compelled Colonel Humberstone to sock 
for better cover to shelter his troops during the mon- 
soon, and he availed himself of tha first favourable 
interval to return to Calicut, aftor a short course of 
operations, highly creditable to his energies as an 
executive inilitary officer, but founded on viaws 
nelther sufficiontly matured nor combined by tho 
Governments who were to supply the moans necos- 
sary to the exccution of the service, and finally 
undortakon at an improper soason. 

In contemplating the policy of such divorsions, 
the Goverment of Bombay wero wisely of opinion, 
that no middle course was oxpediont habwoon moen- 
sures purely defensive on that coast, and an anun- 
iment capable not only of penetrating into the intorior, 
but maintaining its communications. Proviously to 
tho departure of Colonel Humberstone from Bombay, 
the Government had distinctly objected to a project 
which he had suggested for employing the troops 
under his command in tho reduation of Mangalore or 


! Tanoor—Tanur, & town on tho coast about 15 milos north 
of Ponnani. , 
2 Ramgerry.——Ramagiri Kotia. 
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Cochin, aud urged his proceeding to Madras where 
the reinforcement was expected. The operations 
which have been described are therfore to be viewed 
as resulting from a coincidence of circumstances, 
and not the effect of digested measures, for we shall 
hereafter have occasion td see that the combinations 
which might have rendered them safe and efficient 
were never practically adopted. On recciving intelli- 
gence however of his landing at Calicut and sending 
back the ships, although the Government of Bombay 
alate this determination to have “ disconcerted their 
measures,” they nevertheless resolved “to take the 
proper means to assist him;” afterwards however 
expressing their regret that “ while General Coote is July 2. 
in want of every European we can collect, as appears 
by the Madras letter received the 18th ultimo, the 
force under Colonel Humberstone should be shut up 
at Calicut in the utmost distress for many necessary 
articles; in no situation to render any service to the 
public; and out of the reach of support or supply 
from hence at this season of the year.” 

Sir Eyre Coote, however, judiciously converting 
his own disappointment with regard to this reinforce- 
ment, into the means of effecting a secure diversion, 
placod Colonel Humberstone under the orders of the 
Government of Bombay, recommending to them such 
& concentrated and powerful attack on Hyder’s 
western possessions, as should have the cffoct of 
compolling him to raturn for thoir defence, and thus 
leave his I'rench allies in Coromandel to their own 
separate resources. Before, however, theso measures 
could be matured, or the season could admit of 
conveying to Coloncl Humberstone the requisite 
orders for his guidance, that ollicer was again in 
motion for tho prosecution of his original design. 
The river Paniani afforded conveyance for his stores, 
as fay as the post of Tirtalla 80 miles inland, and he 
soon afterwards obtaincd possession of Raingerry, s Septal. 
placa of some capability five miles farthor up the 
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Sept.28. river. Fortunately the extreme peril of the expedi- 
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tion was here tempered by the consequences of local 
inexperience, and apparently inadequate means ol 
communication with the natives; he describes him- 
self to be “ignorant of the road and situation, of tho 
country, and could place little dopendonco on the 
information of the Nairs,” natives of that part of tho 
country, and deeply interested in his success: ho 
consequently determined to leave under tho protes- 
tion of a battalion of sepoys at Rumgerry, the wholo 
of his battering train and heavy equipmonts, and 
marched with six six-poundors, two one-pounders, 
and the remainder of his force “to roconnoitre tha 
country and fortress of Palgautcherry, before ho 


» should undertake to attack it.” The remains of tho 


Mysorean troops appeared to make a stand in a 
position not far from the place, but suffered thom- 
selves to be easily dislodged, and retreated into the 
fort. The Colonel proceeded under cover of his 
troops, to reconnoitre the southern and westorn 
works; he moved on the ensuing day to the north- 
ward of the fort, and after finding by a completo 
examination, that it was “every whero much stronger 


- than he had reason to apprehend,” he roturned to 


his first ground to tho wostward of tho placo, but in 
this movement, a judicious and woll-timed sortia 
produced tho loss of nearly the whole of his provi- 
sions, and tho discomfture ol all his Nairs, who scom 
to hava gono off in a panic, in consequenco of boing 
attacked in a morass during « thick fog, On tho 
ensuing day he fell back to « little placo namod 
Mangavicota, oight miles distant, where ho had left 
sonic provisions, An attack in force upon his rear 
ropelled with judgmont and spirit, was of loss import- 
ance than tho distress sustained by rains, which foll 


from tho 21st to the 24th, with as great violonad, as 


during any period of the monsoon, and ronderad, 
impassable, for several hours, a ‘rivulet in his roar, 
Ti appears by lotters, not officially recorded, that on 
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the 10th Nov. he received ai Mangaricota, orders Nov, 
from Bombay to return to the coast: he commenced 

his march for that purpose on the 12th. On the 12 
14th, he was at Ramgerry, about half way from 14, 
Palgant to the coast. A chasm occurs in the mate- 
rials which the* public records afford from the 30th 

of October till the 19th of November, when Colonel 19. 
Macleod, who had been sent by Sir Eyre Coote to 
assume the command, landed at Paniani. “On the 
20th, Colonel Humberstone,f with his whole force 20. 
came in, having made a rapid retreat before Tippoo 
and Lally, who followed him by forced marches with 
a very superior force;” the last march being from 
Tirtalla 30 miles, The public dispatches are silent 
with regard to his numbers, and the fate of the bat- 
toring train; but the circumstances which led to this 
attack are better ascertained. 

After the defeat of Muckdoom Ali, Hyder had 
made all the requisite arrangements for endeavouring 
to repair that misfortune as soon as the season should 
permit. Tippoo’s usual command, including the 
corps of Monsieur Lally, had been reinforced and 
improved, and towards tho close of the rains in 
Malabar, affected to be meditating some blow in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, in order that when 
the state of tho season and of the roads should be 
yoported favourable, and above all when Colonel 
Humberstone should have advanced a sufficient 
distance from the coast, Tippoo might be enabled, by 
wu few forced marches to come unexpectedly upon 
him. The receipt of orders from Bombay for his 
return to the coast, considered by hiimsell as a public 
misfortune, may be deemed the efficicnt cause of the 
preservation of the troops under his command, 
Tippoo commenced his forced march from the vicinity 
of Caroor, in the confidence of finding Colonel 
Humberstone at Mangaricota, advancing his stores 

* The intermedinte dates are derived from unoflicial letters. . 

T Lotter from Colonel Maclood, 29th November, 

wu 1i* 
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for the siege of Palgaut. Tippoo arrived at tho lattor 
place on the 16th,* when his ouemy had recedod to 
Ramgerry: if was not however until tho 18h, ab 
night, that he had any intelligence which satisfied 
him of the necessity of retreat at four o'clock on tho 
ensuing morning; but from an ollicial neglect to 
sond the order to a piequet of one hundred and fifty 
men, stationed at the extraordinary distance of throo 
tuiles, five hours wove lost; inccasantly harrassed 
and cannonaded throughoué tho day, ho attempted, 
without success, to pursue his routo on tho right 
bank of the river, which was not fordablo, but 
found himself stopped by impenetrable swamps, Tho 
eatly part of the night was passed in anxious saarch 
for a practicable ford, and at length ono was found 
so deep as to take ordinary men to the chin; yot by 
clinging together in silence, the tall assisting tho 
short, the wholo got across without tho loss of a 
man. ‘Tippoo, supposing the river to be overy 
where impassable, employed the night in making 
dispositions for destroying his onemy in the snare in 
which he supposed him to be entrapped; but by 
day-light on the 20th the detachment had performed 
tho largest portion of the march, and was only over. 
taken within two miles of Paniani. Tho hope of 
intercepting him was thus frustrated by an unox- 
pected event, but Tippoo dotermined to persevere in 
tho attack. . ‘ 
Colonel Macleod, on examining his position ab 
Paniani, began to strongthen it by some field works, 
Tov.96, and on the 25th attempted to surprise Tippoo's camp 
by night, an onterprise from which he desisted, on 
forcing a picqueb, and discovering regular military 
arrangements and a strong position, On the mom-~ 
29.ing of the 29th, before day, the ficld works being 
still unfinished, Tippoo attempted ‘tho strong, bub 








° 


* Tho dotes are givon on tho authority montioned in the 
preceding prgo, and do not oxactly correspond with thoso of 
Memoirs of the War in Asia. ' 
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weakly occupied position of Colonel Macleod, by a 
well designed attack in four columns, one of them 
headed by Lally’s corps; but such was the vigilance, 
discipline, and energy of the English troops, that the 
more advanced picquets were merely driven in on the 
outposts, not one of which was actually forced, sup- 
port to the most vulnerable having been skilfully 
provided, and Monsieur Lally’s corps having fortu- 
nately been met by the strongest, each column, before 
it could penetrate farther, was impetuously charged 
with the bayonet. The'errors incident to operations 
by night divided the columns, but the English tactic 
was uniform. A single company of Kuropeans did not 
hesitate to charge with the bayonet a column of 
whatever weight, without knowing or calculating 
numbers, Monsieur Lally’s dispositions were excel- 
lent if the quality of the troops had been equal, a 
pretension which could only be claimed by a portion 
of one column out of the four, and the attompt 
ended in total discomfiture and confusion, the 
Mysoreans leaving on the field two hundred men 
killed, and carrying off about a thousand wounded : 
the loss of the Hnglish was forty-one Europeans, and 
forty-seven sepoys killed and wounded, including 
eight officers, . 

Sir Edward Hughes proceeding with his squad- 
ron from Madras to Bombay, came in sight of the Nov.30. 
place on tho ensuing day;' and on learning tho 
circumstances in which the troops were placed, 
offored to Colonel Macleod the alterhative of receiv- 
ing thom on board, or reinforcing him with 450 
Europeans. He adopted the latter, from considering 
that while Tippoo should remain in his front, the 
small body under his command could not be better 
employed, than in occupying tho attention of so 





' Elughos sailed from Madras in the middle of October, Lord 
Macartney protested against Madras being lefi without tho 
protection of the fleot, while tho French squadron was in 
Trincomalee. 


Deo, 12, 
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large a portion of the cnemy’s army; and that 
whilo at Paniani, ho was equally prepared as ab any 
othor part of the coast, to embark and join tho con- 
contrated forco which he knew to be proparing ab 
Bombay. The retwn furnished by Coloncol Macleod, 
to the Commander-in-chict ab Madras, of his total 
number, after receiving from Sir Edward Iughes tho 
reinforcenont of 450 men, was, Huropoans 800, 
English scpoys 1000, T'ravancorean troops 1200, 
shewing that the number of Huropeans cngaged in 
the late encounter wero fewor than 400 mon; and as 
ho had been accompanied in landing by 40 mon, tho 
number with which Colonel Iumberstono returned 
to Paniani could not have exceeded 800 men, out 
of the thousand with which ho had landed in the 
preceding February. 

Tippoo, after this ineffectual abtempt, retired to 
a farther distance, to wait tho arrival of his heavy 
equipments, in ordor bo rosume tho abtack on tho 
position ab Paniani: but on the 12th of Decombor, tho 
swarm of light troops, which had continued to watch 
the English position, was invisiblo; and successive 
reports confirmed the intelligence, that tho wholo 
Mysotean force was prococding by forced marches 
to the eastward, whither our narrative niusb rotuim. 

The health of Hyder during the courso of this 
year, had begun porcoptibly to doclino, and in tho 
month of Novontar symptoms appeared of a disoasa 
(unknown as far as I am informed in Europe) namod 
by the Hindoos Raj-pdra (or tho royal soro or boil) 
from its being, or supposed to bo, peculiar to porsons 
of rank; and by the Mahommedans, Sertdn or Kher- 
cheng, the crab, from tho imaginary rosomblance to 
that animal, of the swelling behind the neck, or tho 
upper portion of the back, which is tho first indica- 
lion of this disorder.* Tho united efforts of [Mindoo, 

* A surgeon, in performing tho operation of opening ono of 


these imposthumes, many yeais aflerwards, happened to have a 
sortich on ono of his fingers, which was accidontally touched by 
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Mahommedan, and French physicians, made no im- 
pression on this fatal discase, and he expired on tho 
7th of Decenber.* Ii is deemed by the Mabommedans 
a remarkable coincidence, that the numerical letters, 
composing the words Hyder Aly Khan Behauder, 
correspond with the year of his death (1197, Hoj.)* 
and the epitaph on his mausoleum, af the Lall Baug, 
on the island of Seringapatam, is founded on this 
coincidence, as are all Mahommedan cpitaphs, on 
some particular words, whose nunierical powers 
correspond with the date of decease. 

The official situations of Poornea and Kishen 
Row, two bramins of opposite sects, but correspond- 
ing principles, who directed the measures of state on 
this important occasion, can scarcely be described by 
corresponding English terms. Hyder himself, being 
the head of every dopartment, and signing the order 
for every disbursement, the business of the treasury 
and exchequer was conducted in two duftors or 
departments, independent of each other, and meant 
as a reciprocal check, but parallel and similar in 
their details, with little other difference, than that 





the virus of the wound; and the author had the opportunity of 
sooing tho alarming livid swellings which for some time after- 
wards successively appoared and subsided, on his hands, arms, 
and forohead, 

' Haidar died in his oamp at Narsingh Rayanapeb, near 
Chittoor, on bho 7th Decamber 1782, 

2 The yoar of Iaidar’s death was THijri 1195. The procoss 
eallod abjad, in which overy lotter has a numerical value, givos 
in this caso the following :— 


(Arabio letter) H= 8 Arabic guttural d= 1 
ais 10 n= 50 

da= 4 ba= 2 

r= 200 , he= 6 

(Arabic an) A= 70 d= J 
l= 30 du= 4 

+= 10 r= 200 


Arabic guttural kk = 600 —— 


(Lewis Bowring: Haida Ali and Tipu Sultan, p. 105) 
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one was conducted in the Mahratta, and tho other in 
the Canareso language, the latter undor Poornea, tho 
former under Kishen Row. 

It was Poornea’s suggestion, when the recevory 
of Hyder became improbable, that his death should 
be concealed, as the only possible moans of oxorvising 
the authority neecssary to keep the army together, 
until tho arrival of Tippoo. This project was 
accordingly concorted with Kishon Row, and with 
the public officers and domestics, to whom tho event 
must necessarily bo known, Immodiately alter his 
decease, tho body was deposited in a largo ‘chest, 
filled with abeev, (a powder composed of various 
fragrant substances,) and sent off from camp, in tho 
sac nianner as valuable chests of plunder wore 
usually dispatched, to Soringapatam; and the confi- 
dential persons dirocting the escort, wore ordered ta 
deposit their charge at tho tomb of his fathor at 
Colar.* Successive couriers were at tho same timo 
dispatched to Tippoo, to apprize him of the evont, 
and of tho consequent measures, and to recomend 
his joining with all possible dispatch. 

The whole of the arrangements of the army, tho 
weokly relief of the 2000 horse which constantly 
hung round Madras, the issuo of pay, the adjnstaucnt 
of military accounts, tho answers to letbors reocived 
from tho envoys of tho difforent courts, and all tho 

+I was aflerwads removed by Tippoo’s odors to the 
suporb mausoloum, still endowed by tho Mnglish al Soringnpatwn ; 
and on that oceasion 40,000 pagodas wore disbursed in charity, 
and to the priesthood, for offoring up prayors, with views similar 
to those of tho Romish masses, for the souls of tho doconsed, 
The removal of the body furnishes an occasion for noticing a 
determined belief among Mahommedans o! the south of India, 
(whether clsowhero the author has nob ascertained,) almost 
miraculous for its absurdity, in opposition to ovidenco oqually 
accessible to the ignorant and tho wiso; that a body commitlod 
in due form to the charge of the earth, will, without any provious 
embalming, or other preparation, romain uncorrupled for any 
length of timo, until ro-assumed by tho porson who had doposil- 
ed the charge. 
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business of the stato, went on as usual. The princi- 
pal officers of the army, and the foreign onvoys made 
their daily enquiries, and were answered that Hyder, 
although extremely weak, was in a state of slow, but 
progressive amendment, The French physicians, 
sent from Cuddalore to aitend him, on the first serious 
symptoms, had, of couse, conveyed to Monsicur 
Cossigny, who now commanded the troops, confi- 
dential intelligence of the wholo proceeding, The 
first irupression on that officer’s mind was that of 
immediately marching with all his force, to watch 
over the interests of his nation, and guard the succes- 
sion, until Tippoo’s arrival; and if was with great 
difficulty, and after a pecuniary advance on account 
of subsidy, to prove the sincerity of the persons ad- 
ministering the provisional government, that he was 
prevailed on by the Mysorean envoy at Cuddalore to 
abandon a design which would have frustrated all 
their measures; and after moving a few marches by 
the route of Ginjee, he forbore to approach, but held 
his troops ready to march at a moment's notice. 

The most trusty chiefs of the army were succes- 
sively, and without any circumstances to excite sus- 
picion, admitted into Hyder’s tent, for the purpose 
of connnunicating the plan which had been adopted ; 
all on their return to thoir respective corps made the 
concorled reports of the state of his hoalth, and all 
were faithful to their trust, excepting Mahommed 
Ameen, tho son of Ibrahecm Saheb, and cousin-german 
to the deceased, This chief, who commanded 4,000 
sbablo horse, formed a project with Shems-u-Deen 
(Buckshee) to cut off the persons provisionally exer- 
cising the powers of Government, to seize the 
treasury, and proclaim Abd-ul-Kerreem, Hyder’s 
second gon, a porson of defective intellect, as a pageant 
who would pormil them to cxercise the Government 
in his namo, It was necessary to the execution of 
this design, that it should be communicated to cer- 
tain ressaldars (officers commanding battalions), and 
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a French officer named Boudonot, who commanded 
a troop of 100 Fronch cavalry, abbached as an houor- 
ary guard to head quarters, associnted himsolf in their 
plans. ‘Tho intelligence of this conspiracy was nob 
long concoaled from Poorneg, who sent for the Erench 
officer to Elyder’s tent, whore boing confrontod with 
some of the ressaldars who had spontancously revoal- 
ed tho plot, he confessed tho wholo design on tho 
previous promise of porsonal security, Mahommed 
Ameen, and Shens-u-Deon were then sont for, on 
protence of consultation, and finding it in vain to 
equivocato, confessed the whole. ‘The disposal of 
these persons was managed with corresponding 
addross; they wero put in irons, and sont off pablialy 
under a strong guard, as if by Hyder’s porsonal ordors, 
for having entored into a conspiracy to overturn the 
Government in tho expectation of his death. 

On the 16th day aftor his deceaso, tho army 
marched in tho direction of Tippoo’s approach, ‘ho 
closed palankeen of Hyder with the accustomed 
rotinue, issued at the usual how from the canvas 
onclosure of his tents; and the march was porformed 
in the ordinary manner, observing of course tho 
proper attentions, not to disturb the patient in tho 
palankeon; and a fow similar marches brought tho 
amy to tho appointed rondexvous at Chuckmaloor, 
on tho river Ponnanr; an intermediate situation bo- 
twoon Cuddalore and tho pass of Changama, for the 
convenience of communicating with tho Fronch, or of 
moving to tho westward, if that dctommination should 
become necessary ; and tho junction of tho Fronch 
troops was effected in tho samo oncampmont a fow 
days after Tippoo’s arrival, 

Suspicions of Hyder’s donth had from tho first 
been whispered about the camp with various and 
fluctuating credit. But it soon became ovident, os 
well to those who belioved, as thoso who wore inolinod 
to discredit the report, that whatevor might bo tho 
state of tho fact, the Government was in vigorous 
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hands, and that obedience was the safest course. 
Notwithstanding the appearances which have been 
stated, there were few persons in the army who were’ 
not now satisfied of Hydor’s death ; but the examples 
which had been made, restrained the disaffected 
within the bounds of otder. 

Tippoo received his first dispatches on the after- 
noon of the 11th, and abandoning for the present all Deo. 
operations in Malabar was in full march to tho 
eastward on the morning of the 12th, At Coimbetoor 
he met Arshed Beg Khan, who a short time before 
Hyder’s death had been sent, in the expectation of 
Tippoo’s success and early return, to assume tho 
Government of Malabar; and that officer was ordered 
to remain on the defensive at Palgantcherry. At the 
same place he made a selection for the Government 
of tho capital which scemed to afford a favourable 
oarnest of steady gratitude and attachment; Seyed 
Mahommed the associate and protector of his youth 
who had saved his life in the battle of Chercoolee, 
and had up to this period, from the unaccountable 
jealouey of Hyder, continued to serve as a simple 
horseman in ‘Lippoo’s personal guard: and the bat- 
talion of Assud Khan, an experienced and trusty 
officer, was assigned as the escort of the new governor. 
Tippoo on considering his distance* from the capital 
and tho army, avowed to Seyed Mahommed his des- 
pair of an unopposed succession, and gave him two 
distinct commissions, one to serve under the com- 
mandant of Seringapatam, the other to supersede 
him. Tho actual commandant was named Shitaub, 
& Chéla, (slave) a description of persons in whom 
Hyder, in conformity to the views already explained, 
appears for some time past to have placed the most 


r: 





* Tho distance from his camp at Paniani, may, on a rough 
estimate, be stated at from 380 to 400 miles, and the dromedany 
courier, who brought the first intelligence, must have travolled 
about 100 miles a day, for four successive days, 

1 Vol, i. p. 742, 


1783, 


Jan, 2. 
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unlimited reliance; and it was not until a, month 
had clapsed, and satisfactory intelligence had arrived 
from tho anny, that Soyed Mahonmmod* found it 
prudent to produco his second commission. 

Tippoo’s marches in the carly part of his route 
were of course tho longest that his troops could 
support. On his ocarer approach to the armny they 
becaine gradually shorter, for the purpose of sending 
confidential messengers and recoiving reports, Ho 
particularly prohibited the usual procession to go out 
in advance and rocoive him ;} and declining oven tho 
compliment of turning out the line, entered tho camp 
in a private manner after sunsot, : 

Arrived at his father’s tont, ho made the most 
amplo acknowledgments to the persons who had 
conducted during this most critical intorval tho 
charge of public affairs; and particularly to Poornea, 
who had first suggesicd the arrangement. On tho 
same evening he gave audienco to all the principal 
officers of his army, seated on a plain carpet; declins 
ing to ascond the musnnd,t from an affectation of 
grief, by which no one was deceived. 

The actual strength of tho Mysorean armies in 
ho field, at the time of Hyder's death, oxclusively 
of garrisons and provincial troops, but including « 
new levy of 5000 horse raised on the northorn 
fronticr, subsequently to tho intelligence of the Mal. 
ralba peace, was, according to tho rotaun of actual 
payments mado by Poornea as troasurcr, 88,000 ;§ it 
will bo recollected that the strength with which ho 





* Tho porsonal information of Soyed Muhommed, 

T Tochuically designated by the Arabic term zsfekbdl, which 
is literally translated by the French idiom aller at devant; it ly 
go common that overy public officor of rank, on approaching a 
yillage, is mot at some distance by an istekbal of tho villagors. 

£ The clovated seal, or cushion, oosupied by the princo, or 
person in authority. 

§ The best military officors of Mysoor, ostimnto £20,000, but 
the differoncs bobween ostimated and elfoctivo strength, is 
familiarly known. 
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entered that country was 83,000, but the corps of 
Meer Saheb, then on its route from Kurpa was not 
included in the number: these authentic statements, 
so nearly corresponding to each other, are merely 
intended to correct the exaggerated estimates hither- 
to published: and it may be added, for the purpose ot 
illustrating the nature of the resources to which 
Tippoo succeeded, that the treasury at Seringapatam 
contained at this period, threo crores of rupees, 
(three millions sterling) in cash, besides an accumu- 
lated booty of ‘jewels and valuables, in Poornca’s 
language, fo a countless amount. 

The measures to be adopted by the united 
French and Mysorean armies, necessarily depended 
an an enlarged view of the probable events on the 
western, as well as on the eastern coast; of the 
latter, the early arrival of Monsieur Bussy was most 
important; and until that event, it was deemed most 
prudent to postpone any distant operations, which 
inight interfere with his plan of the campaign. But 
before the occurrence of this long expected arrival, 
the alarming aspect of intelligence from the western 
coast, dnd the actual capture of Bednoor, was repre- 
sonted as imposing on Tippoo the absolute necessity 
of proceeding in person, for the preservation of his 
own dominions; in spite of the brilliant results which 
might be anticipated* from waiting with his main . 
strength, the certain and early co-operation of 
Monsiour Bussy, and sending a respectable detach- 
mon6, for the purposo of a defensive war in his 
western possessions. It was accordingly resolved, 
that Monsieur Cossigny, with a French regiment,March1. 
should accompany the Mysorean army, to the west- 
ward, and that a respectable divisiont of Tippoo’s 





* Tippoo represonts the proposition of first taking Madras, 
as a matter of course, and then Bednoor, as » gasconade, by 
whieh he was not to be deluded. 

| Stated by Budr-u-Zemin Khan, who commanded tho in- 
faniry, ab 8000 horse, 4000 infantry, and 5000 psons, 
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army, undor Seyed Sahcb, should bo loft to co-oporata 
with Monsiour Bussy. 

The cotomporary events on cither coast will 
porhaps be rendered most intolligiblo by continuing 
for the present the affairs of Coromandel, leaving tho 
operations on the westorn coast, which torminated 
this cventful war, to be alterwards resumod in ono 
unbroken narrative, 

The rumour of Hyder’s death, prevalent in his 
own camp even before his actual doconso, was oirou- 
lated in every othor direction with tho samo shades 
of fluctuating credit, Bub two days aftor tho evont, 
il was reported by tho commandant of Vellore to tho 
Government of Madras, as a fach on which ho placed 
relianco; and from every othor source of intelligonco, 
the same impressions were received. The well- 
known condition of every Asiatic army on the death 
of the prince, aggravated in the present instance by 
the absence of the heir apparent, furnished an op- 
portunity of presenting point of support to the 
intriguing or disaffected, which seldom fails to effect 
the dismemborment of the army, and ought not to 
have been neglected by an enemy possessing com- 
mon energy or wisdom. Tho immediate march of 
the English army, howovor defeotive its preparations, 
and howover unfavourable the season, was carnesbly 
and urgently pressed on General Stuart by tho 
authority of his Government Ho answered his 
iramodiato superiors, that he “did not beliove that 
Hyder was dead, and if he were, the army would bo 
ready for overy action in propor timo;” and on ropont- 
ing, some days afterwards, their conviction of the 
fact, the undoubted intelligence of the consternation 
which prevailed in the enemy’s army, and tho conso- 
quent importance of moving; he answored tho same 
superiors that he “was astonishod there could be so 
little reflection as to talk of undortakings against the 
enemy,” in the actual state of tho army and the 
country; although in a procoding conbroversy, on 
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the 17th of November, a resolution of the council of 
which he was a member declared that “the army on 
its present establishment ought to be at all times 
ready to move,” and the General assured the niem- 
bers, that ‘upon any real emergency, the army might 
and must move and would be ready to do so:” a 
pledge obviously lax and imprudent, undor the cir- 
cumstances of famine which divided the army and 
its equipments during the monsoon ; but which either 
ought not to have been given, or ought to have been 
effectually redeemed on the real emergency of the 
death of Hyder. The unqualified condemnation of 
one party, in an unhappy controversy which embrac- 
ed almost every point of military policy, must not be 
deemed to imply an unqualified approbation of the 
other party; of whose conduct and opinions it affords 
no favourable impression, that they complained of 
counteraction from all authorities with which they 
were in any way connected. “ Records (say the 
Government of Bengal on this subject) of laborious 
altercation, invective, and mutual complaint, are no 
satisfaction to the public in compensation for a neg- 
lect that may cost millions, and upon a field where 
immense sums had been expended to maintain our 
footing ;’* and in a subsequent letter.t ‘In reply 
to our dosire of unambiguous explanation on a subject 
of such public concern (viz. the imputed counterac- 
tion) you favour us with a collected mass of com- 
plaint, and invective against this Government, against 
the nabob of Arcot and his ministers; against the 
Coimmander-in-chief of all the forces in India, against 
the Commander-in-chief of His Majesty's fleet, 
against your own provincial Commander-in-chief, 
and again against this Government. Had you been 
ploased, in so general a charge of impeachment, to 
inko cognizance of the co-operative support which 

* {ith March, 1783, : 

| 24th March, 1788, » performance of infinite forces, and 
worlhy of porusal, avon as a spocimon of literary talont, 
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was till of late withheld from you by the presidency 
of Bombay, your description of the universal miscon- 
dust of the managors of the public alfairs in India 
(the President and Select Commibico of Fort St, 
George excepted) would have been complete.” After 
a dignified reprobation of the temerity of porsons in 
their situation, coming forward as consors of tho 
state, to criminate a superior government, and tho 
conduct of the naval and military commandars in 
chief: the letter proceeds: “ Honours thus dotracted, 
suit not the detractors, nor can they for a moment 
cover their mismanagement: no artifico of reason- 
ing, no perversion of distorted quotation, no in- 
sinuations of delinquency, no stings covored with 
compliment, no mechanisin of the arts of sophistry, 
can stiip Sir Edward Hughos and Sir Eyre Coote, 
of the glory of having, in repeated and well fought 
days, defeated the powerful invadors of the Carna- 
tic, on the ocean and the ficld:” and again, “tho 
reputation which you would wish to ascribe to 
yourselves particularly, is not founded upon what 
you have done, but on what you aro proventad 
from doing: your management trom tho time of Sir 
Tyre Coote’s departure from the const, at a orisis 
the most favourable for recovoring tho Carnatic, 
and when you had tho unparticipated conduat of the 
war, with an increased army, and tho most liberal 
supplies, your management at such a period, whion 
your offorts havo only producad the destruation of 
three of your own forts,’* &o, &e, &a. These oxtracts 
aro presented, for the purpose of onabling tha roador 
to form his own reflections on tho scene before him ; 
and none shall at present bo obtruded on his notice, 
except that, in so advanced a period of civilization 
and knowledgo, the existence of a constitution of 
civil and military government, containing in its very 
“structure the elements of discord, insubordination, 





* Negapatam, Carangoly, Wandowash. 
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and inefficiency, furnishes mournful evidenco of the 
slow and difficult progress of practical wisdom. 

Tn effect, the English army made its first march 
for the purpose of advancing provisions to its first in- 
tormedjate depdt, (Tripassore,) exactly thirteen days Jon, 
aflov Tippoo’s arrival and’suecession had been quietly 
proclaimed, in the united camps; and did not make 
its firsh march of departure, for tho attainment of 
any of the objects of Lhe campaign, until thirty-four 
days after that event, and sixty days after the death 
of Hyder. After the departure of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartney, assuming the direction of the onsu- 
ing campaign, and assigning only the execution to 
his provincial Commander-in-chief, repeatedly called 
on that officer, to submit a plan of operations, for the 
approval of Government, and successively complain- 
ing of reserve, and the absenoo of a specific project, 
proceeded to propose his own. Offensive operations 
wero little in the contemplation of either, and the 
rescrve of Major-General Stuart, might have been 
defended in the words ascribed to the greatest captain 
of this, or perhaps of any age, when pressed by the 
British gabiaol for a plan of operations, “ tell mo 
what the enemy will do, and I will tell you what I 
will do.” Of Lord Macartney’s political and military 
plans, ib has been seen that his Superior Government 
exprossed no approbation, In policy it was imputed 
as an crror, that he pressed negotiations for peace, 
with an anxioly which countoracted his own objec, 
by impressing on the enemy his incapacity to con- 
tinue tho war; an error peculiarly dangerous in India, 
but refornblo to a principle so incontestably ascer- 
tained in all ages, and in all countries, as to extend 
ibs operation, nol alone to political measures, but to 
the ordinary transactions of life; for even in those it 
is peculiarly known, that an urgeni desire in any 
person to obtain, what another has to bestow at an 
optional price, is the direct means of raising the 
amount or conditions of that price. Of his military 
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plang, tho domolition of thyoo of his own forts, which 
Sir Eyro Coote had anxiously desired to proservo, 
was considered an orroncons branch; and of tho 
yemnindor it was objected, that thoy proposed a 
dangorous dispersion of force, into soparate oxpodi- 
tions, too woak to vosist a poworful attack, and too 
distant for reciprocal support. 

Goncral Stuart omployod tho greator part of tho 
month of February in the demolition of tho forts of 
Cavangoly and Wandowash, and while in tho vicinity 
of the lattor place offored battle to tho united Lorcos of 
the French and the Mysoroans, then encamped within 
twelvo miles of the placo: tho invitation was not 
accepted, although Tippoo in his narrative of the 
transaction exprossos disappointmont at tho retiro- 
ment of the English, when ho had concortod with 
tho French the plan of an united attack. A. larga 
portion of the month of March was occupied in con- 
veying to Velloro a frosh aupply of provisions, an 
operation in which the Hinglish army was not intor- 
rupted, because in the first wock of that month, Tippoo 
had already ascended the wostern paasos in conse- 
quence of the intelligonce of the capture of Bednora, 
having proviously destroyed the works of Arcot, and 
overy remaining post in that territory doomod worth 
tho expenco of domolition, with tho excoption of 
Ayrnee, which was still prosorved as a depot for tho 
division undor Soyod Saheb, loft to co-oporate with 
tho Fronch at Cuddalora. Tt appears that Gonoral 
Stuart had concurred in tho oxpediency of that part 
of Lord Macartnoy’s plans which involvod tho domoli- 
tion of Carangoly and Wandowash, but in logs than 
throo wooks after the accomplishment of that object, 
on fho first and still doubtful intclligonco of Tippoo'’s 
doparturo, and on recurring to their infinite import. 
ance in the scheme of warlaro which must con- 
soquently ensuc, he had tho candour to oxpross his 
regrot at that procipitato monsuro: and yot tho 
departure of Tippoo cither was not, or ought not to 
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have been an unforescen event, inasmuch as the 
diversion under General Matthews on the western 
coast, to which all the Governments had attached 
the greatest importance, was professedly undertaken 
for tha purpose, (which, seomed to have been for- 
gotten), of drawing the Mysorean from his offensive 
operations in Coromandel, to the defence of his own 
dominions. 

Tho operations now to be undertaken against 
the French force af Cuddalore, were necessarily 
dopondent on the return of Sir Edward Hughes from 
Bombay: and the arrival of Monsicur Bussy, with 
tho last reinforcements, considerably preceded that 
evont.* In the meanwhile, Monsieur Suffrein had 
appoared at the hoad of the bay of Bengal, and cap- Jan. 19, 
tured a considerable numbor of vessels, laden with 
rice, to supply the necessitios of Madras. The onergy 
of Mr, Hastings, had however, in the intermediato 
timo, enabled him to dispatch to that placo, a store 
sufficiont for all the oxigencies of the army, but not 
for a crouded population, encreased by new fugitives, 
from the lately desolated countries. It became neces- 
sary, in consequence, fo remove, under proper protec- 
tion, the groat mass of this population, to the 
provinces north of Madras, and chiofly to Nellore, 
whore each successive journey northwards, aflorded 
enoreasing plenty: but after the adoption of this 
indisponsable moagure, a population still greatly 
exceeding tho actual supply, prosented on every suc- 
cdssive morning the mournful spectacle, of numerous 
déad. bodies, on the esplanade, and in the public roads 
and streets, to be removed for interment by the daily 
care of the police. 

Monsieur Suffrein, having accomplished tho chicf 
purposes in his contemplation, on the northorn coast, 
and having left somo cruizers to pursue the same 


A 





1 Qount de Bussy arrived off the coast with 2,500 mon in 
March 1788, Sir Edward Tughes camo to Madras from Bombay 
in May 1783. 
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object; caloulating on the arrival of Sir Tidward 
TIughos at Madras, ab a much oarlicr poriod than it 
actually occurred, and having objects in view to bo 
accomplished before he should sack a naval action, 
proceeded to his rendezvous, with Monsiour -Bussy, 
at T'rincomaloc, without looking into the roads ab 
Madras, where he would have eithor captured or 
destroyed a considorablo number of merchant ships. 
Monsiour Bussy, with the last roinforcemonts from 
the Tele of Franco, joined him at Trincomaloo, whonco 
he proccedod, without delay, 10 land the troops ab 


Mar.17. thor witimate destination, while still uninterrupted 


by Sir Hdward Iughes. The numerous disappoint- 
ments and rovorses have already boon noticed, by 
which the able plans of Monsicur Bussy had hitherto 
boen eithor frustrated or delayed. On reaching his 
ultimate destination, with a force probably loss than 
one-fourth of the number required by his original 
calculations; he had tho farbhor mortifiontion to learn. 
that Hyder was no more; and that tho army with 
which he expected to co-operate, had departed to a 
far distant country. Still tho operations of that 
army were directed against tho common enomy; and 
howevor mortifying the contrast of the actual and 
expected sceno—of the oxisting combinations, and 
those which his eminont tinlents would havo framed; 
ho had no alternative, bub to abide by tho ovent, and 
make tho bost use in his powor of tho slondar menns 


remaining at his disposal, Monsiour Sulfrein, having 


opportunoly effected tho operation of landing the 
troops and stores at Cuddalore, roturned for farthor 


Aprit, vofitment to Trincomaloe; from which place, on the 


10, 


evening of Lhe day he ontercd the harbour, he saw 
the English {icct pursuing thoir route to Madras. 

All tho requisite measures having boon consorted 
with Sir Edward Hughes, tho army* undor General 
Stuart commenced its march from tho second stage 


* [ find the following sbatemont of its stronglh on the 29th 
January — + 
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beyond Madras, towards Cuddalore, on the 21st of 
April; almost every individual anxiously oxpecting 
the arrival of their venerated Commander-in-chief, 
who had improved in health by his voyage to Bengal, 
and had announced his approaching return, accom- 
panied by a large supply of money, with the confidence 
of bringing to speedy termination a war, which for 
tho first timo in its progress, opened a gleam of 
reasonable hope. Sir yre Coote ombarked for this 
purpose in the armed ship Resolution, belonging to 
the Company, and, unfortunately, towards tho closo 
of the voyage, was chased for two days and nights 
by some French ships of tho line. Justly conscious 
of tho deep and irreparable wound which the country 
would sustain, in bemg deprived of his sorvices at 
this critical juncture, the General’s anxiety kept him 
constantly on deck. The influence of excessive hoat 
by day, the dows of night, and above ail, extreme 
agitation of mind during a long period, in which 
escapo appeared improbable, produced a relapse of 
complaints, rather pallated than cured. Tho ship 
with its pecuniary treasure got safo to Madras; but Amil 
ils most precious froight was lost to the state, Sir % 
Iuyre Coote expired two days aftor his arrival. 
Viewing the career of this great mian as that of 
a soldicr mercly, his character may be decmed as 
faultless as any that history presents; and if the 
prossuro of years and disease had latterly impaired 
his physical powers, and evon disturbed that mental - 
composure which gavo so much of force, and of grace, 





Buropoans .., eae 7 2946 
Natives ace ie oe 11,545 


Total .., 14,490 
Part of 2 reinforcement from England, which arrived on the 
15th of April, followed and joined him; I cannot ascertain the 
oxach amount, bub it probably did not make his effective fo.co in 
Eioponns bofore Cuddalora to excoed 8600 men. 
{Aocordiy to Innes Munro tho British numbers woto: 
Euyopoans 1,660, sopoys 8,840, and cavahy 1,000,] 
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and of moral influence, to the virtues of his mature 
life; still, in his last declino, tho lowest comparative 
ostimatic would place him, with o amoasuroless 
interval between, above any that the scono prosontod 
to supply his placo. It may bo inforred, from tho 
most suporficial observation of the conduct of statos, 
that tho degree in which a cabinot ought to direct 
the operations of the ficld, has not yet becomo tr 
scttled point in tho military policy of nations; and 
among the various shades of opinion, arising from 
national habits and constitutions of goveruniont, the 
question can never be totally independont of the 
personal character of those, who prosido ovor tho 
sevoral branches of public administration. In ascrib- 
ing therefore to Sir Hyre Cooto tho nearest imagin- 
able approach to perfcotion as a soldior, wo must bo 
considered to spoak of qualitios oxclusively military: 
for, if in the requisites of a great gonoral, invostod 
with tho powors necessary for giving oflech to groat 
talents be included, as thoy ought, tho highost 
attributes of the statesman, it were injurious to tho 
memory of Sir Eyre Coote, to bring his charactor, 
however eminent, to a tost from which if mus6 
recede. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Wané of harmony between the Government of Madras 
and General Stuart—Deseription of the fort and 
vicinity of Ouddalore—General Stuart unexpect- 
edly takes a position to the south—Monsicur 
Bussy assumes and fortifies a corresponding posi- 
tion—daily becoming more formidable—Atiack 
of this position—Serious contest—and its results 
—TLhe French retire into Cuddalore—Original 
misapprehension at Madras, regarding the nature 
and extent of this service—Reciprocal want of 
confidence regarding the junction of the southern 
arny—French fleet wider Suffrein, appears on 
the day of the action—Sir H. Hughes covers 
Cuddalore—quits his station, which is seized by 
Suffrein—who is reinforced by Bussy, and sails 
to mect the English fleet-—Action—Ostensible 
supertority and real inferiority of the English— 
lect crippled—Suffrein attains his object—and 
resumes his station before Cuddalore—Lands a 
reinforcement of scamen—Monsicur Bussy makes 
a vigorous sortic—entirely unsuccessful,— Capture 
af the Crown Prince of Sweden—The force 
under General Stuart not equal to the service 
undertaken—Bussy, superior in numbers, deter- 
anines to march out and attack his camp—General 
Stuart assuming the tone of being abandoned by 
his government, determines to abide the resuli— 
Crisis averted, by the intelligence of peace, and 
the arrival of a flag of truce—Commuissioners from 
Madras settle a convention with Monsieur Bussy 
—Iis relation to T'ippoo—His intermediate opera- 
tions.- 
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ere the specimen which hag beon presented of 

the reciprocal fecling of tho government of 
Madras, and its provincial Conmandor-in-chicl, much 
harmonty will not be oxpocted in tho narrative of 
thoiz measures. ‘Che Genoral, snecring ab “bhoory, 
declared, that la was advancing, as fast as was 
practically compatible with tho moans of transport ho 
possessed, and the Govornmont observo, that with 
carriago for twenty-four days’ provisions, he oceupied 
forty days, ab the average of loss than three milos a 
day in performing a distance of twelve ordinary 
marches.’ 

The fort of Cuddaloro is a quadranglo of unequal 
sides, with an indifferent rampart and ditch, and no 
out-works, oxcopting ono advanced from its norbth- 
eastern anglo; a bastion covers cach of bho other 
anglos, and the curtains ave furnished with tho im- 
perfect kind of flanking dofence, obtainable by 
means of a succession of bastions, placed in a pro- 
longation of ono and tho same sbraight lino. ‘he 
ruins of Tort St. David, situatod on a poninsula ab 
the mouth of the rivor Panay, are aboub a milo and 
a half to the north of Cuddalore, and a second river, 
of smaller sizo, forming tho peninsula, descends close 
to tho forl, aud ronders difficult tho approach from 
the north, Lhe Bandapollam hills, woody ominongos 
of modorato height, embrace the wosbevn face, and 

1 1u is impossible to supposo that Slut had no motive bub 
an obstinate dotormination to disobey tho ordors of tho Madras 
Govornmont in making this dilatory march, Tho country ho 
marebod over offers no obstacles to rapid progross, opon anit flit 
with nothing lo impede excopt a few rivers, which must have 
been dry ab this time of the yoar. Sir Thomas Munro dofonded 
him, probably on good grounds, “ [To atrivod thore (Cuddalore) 
as soon as the store ships; his going 1 month soonor would havo 
boon to no purpose; for as our intrenching Lools and heavy onn- 
non were in thom, we could nob havo bogun ot operations, Wo 
vould only carry ton days’ provisions, and thorefore could only 
have remained four days boforo tho place, as wo must havo koph 
six days fo carry us back to Ohinglopul, tho noavest placo wo 
could have got a supply:” (Léfe, Vol. ITI, p, 89.) 
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soulh-western angle, at distances varying from twa to 
four miles; tho space directly between the hills and 
the wostern face, being occupicd by rice fields, this 
access is also inconvenient: a little ostuary, formed 
by the sea, and tho rivers,.runs along tho easborn face, 
and leaves a narrow insular stripe of land opposite 
tho fort, between that water and the sca; and a con- 
tinuation of the same estuary to the south, inclining 
however inland, receives tho branches of some incon- 
siderable winter streams: the space between this 
latter ostuary and tho Bandapollain hills, is firm 
ground, too clevated for rice fields, and narrows in 
extent as ib recedes from the fort. General Stuart, 
approaching from the north, till within an casy march 
of Cuddalorc, made an unexpected circuit behind the 
Bandapollam hills, and in two marches took up his 
ground fronting the north, with his right to the 
estuary last described, and his left resting on the 
Bundapollain hills: bis force, when in position, 
ocoupying the whole space, and leaving a respectable 
second lino. Theo French narrative,* states the force 
under Monsieur Bussy, which, according to preceding 
details, ought, including the garrison of Trincomaleo, 
Lo hive amounted to 10,000 Huropoans and Caifres, 
oxclusively of sopoys, bo be reduced at this period, in 
cliective mon, to 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
3,500 Mysoreans aro probably not intonded to be 
included in the latter number, 

Monsiour Bussy, on perceiving tho ground taken 
up by tho Iinglish army nearly two miles to the 
southward from the fort, assumed an intermediate 
position, not exactly parallel; with his lefl on the 
estuary, about half a mile from the fort; bis right, 
thrown a little back, rested on a gentle eminence 
whore the rico fields commenced, not quite a mile 





* llistoirve do Ix dorniore guorro, page 830. , 

1 Agcording to Innes Munro’s account, the French forcos 
wore :-- utepeans 8,000, Bronch sepoys 8,000, Tippoo’s sepoys 
$;000, and Tippoo’s savalry 2,000, 


Juno 7, 
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from the nearest part of the forl. On inspooting a 
plan of the works* thrown back on potonce from ao 
saliont work at this point, this anglo was ovidontly 
the koy of tho main position, which may bo consi- 
dored hero to terminate ; apd a line oceupied «by the 
Mysoreans, rosbing its loft on noarly tho contro of 
this retired flank, and oxtonding with its right thrown 
considorably forwards, across tho rico fiolds, now dry, 
to tho Bandapollain hills, appoars to have boon 
intonded as a subsidiary position, of groat advantago 
whilo occupiod, but which might be carriod without 
endangoring tho main position. Tho English army 
encamped on tho ground dosoribed, on tho 7th of 
Juno, and continuod until tho 18th, employed in 
arrangoments for landing stores and making tho 
preparations which were decmod necossary bofore 
commencing scrioug oporations. In the meanwhile 
Monsicur Bussy prococded with tho skill and rapid 
exocution which distinguish his nation, in covering, 
with the most judicious fiold works, tho position 
which ho had assumed: ovory successivo day tho 
aspoot of those works became more formidablo, and 
on the 12th it was detormined in a council of war to 
attack them on tho onsuing morning, 

Juno 13. A division undor Colonol Kelly moved long before 
day-light to turn the oxtromo right of tho subsidiary 
works on tho Bandapollain hills, and arrived at tho 
point of attack belwoon four and five o’vlock. ho 
Mysoreans,} after a feoble resistance to an abbnck 
which thoy expeoted, and did not think thomselvas 
able to withstand, fled, and wore no moro soon in tho 
course of tho day; a portion of this subsidiary posi- 
tion, with soven guns, fell accordingly with liltlo 
loss ; Colonel Kelly procecdod to oacupy with a detach- 
ment, for tho purposos of farthor roconnoisanca, 





.  ™ Of two plans boforo mo, that which appoars to bo most 
correol, was drawn by Captains Warsebo and Du Piatt, of tho 
Ifanovorian regimonts, thon in India, 

t The information of tho offlcor commanding, 
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cominanding ground farthor to the north, which saw 
in rovorse the wholo main position, with the exception 
of the works on potence, partly masked among the 
iuud-walls of a village, and his report from this 
situation induced the Ggnoral to persevere in the 
original plan. A. corps of grenadiers under Lieutenant- 
colonol Cathcart, with the picquets under Lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart of the 78th, who commanded this 
attack, was ordered by a circuitous movemont to turn 
tho right of the main position, supported by the 
troops under Colonel Kelly. This division arrived 
at the intended point of attack about half past eight, 
and immediately advanced with great order: but 
they were recoived with so powerful a firo of grape 
and musquetry from the masqued works and troops 
cn potonce, that Colonel Stuart, after a heavy loss, 
judiciously dosisted, replaced his troops in the cover 
from which he had made bis dispositions for the 
attack, and mado a minute report of the nature of 
this unexpected impediment, and the means by which 
it appeared practicable to surmount it. A battory of 
English guns brought to a proper point of the Banda- 
pollam hills, now directed their fire against these 
works, A reserve under Colonel Gordon, and another 
column under Colonol Bruce, who commanded this 
third attack, was ordered at half past ten, to force 
with tho bayonet tho salient work on the right of the 
chomy’s main position, and the tronchos immediately 
to its loft, while Colonel Stuart was directed to avail 
hingolf of the proper momont to resume his attack, 
Tho resistanco to this third attack was still more 
destructive than that experienced in the second by 
Colonel Stuart; and is described by the General as 
“the hoaviest fire he had ever beheld ;” the troops 
however pushod forward with the finest spirit ; tho 
head of one column consisting of a flank company of 
tho 101st actually penctrated within tho tronches; . 
tho ILanovorians of that column and a portion of tho 
20th Madras battalion of sepoys are mentioned with 
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applauso, and in the opinion of Genoral Stuart if the 
reinaindor of tho 1OLsb had scconded tho offorts of 
their flank company, the business of the day would 
have boot decided; “ but (he adds) thoy did nob.” 
Tho usual consequences pf a repulso under such 
cireunstances produced tho usual carnayo, and the 
Trench, not satisfied with the offect of thoir battorios 
and musquetry, issuod in considorable force from tho 
iwonches, and charging tho fugitivos with tho groaboxt 
fury, continued the pursuit to # considorablo distance, 
until checked by a rosorvo, and by the troops ralliod 
by Colonel Bruce, who even ablamptod without sue. 
coss to out off their rotreat. Colonel Stuarbh in the 
meanwhile anxiously watching overy chango af 
circumstance, observed on tho first movemont of tho 
two columns, a portion of tho troops in tho works 
before him to be drawn off to roinforce tho points 
most soriously threatened; he was accordingly in 
motion filtoen minutos before tho firo of tho third 
attack commenced, and seizing the critical momont 
whon tho principal force of the enemy had beon 
seduced to quit their works; by a detorimined abincl 
in front, and a rapid flank movement round the ox- 
tromiby of tho works cn potence, carriod every thing 
before him, drove tho French right wpon its contro, 
compelled the troops who had rallied to tako a cireul- 
tous route bo rogain their linos, and was in possession 
of nearly one-half of the line of works, whon hia 
progress was ariestod by fresh troops and suporior 
numbers, On the first momont of carrying v redoubt 
on the right, he had ordorod it to bo ogeupiod, to be 
closed at the gorge, and its defences to be reversed: 
and now slowly votiring to a position strengthonad by 
tho works ho had cazried, the oporations of tho day . 
relaxod, as if by mutual consent, and tonninated 
about two o'clock. ‘the Fronch havo unifomnly 
ascribed to Gonoral Stuart tho credit of a profound 
and ablo manauvre, in tho woll-oxcouted fein which 
drew thom from their works, and onabled Colonel 
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Stuart to carry his point: bat although tho operation 
was somewhat too ganguinary for a feint, and none 
wis really intended, (the failure of the attack boing 
regrotted in the public dispatch); the actual com- 
binabion appears to be entitled to the success it 
obtained. The number was limited of the troops on 
each side, closely engaged in this important day, and 
boro an inconsiderable proportion to the whole: but 
comparing the actual loss with tho numbers actually 
engaged, few actions have boen more sanguinary. 
Tho English returns ascertain their loss to have been 
one thousand and sixteen. The French accounts* 
state thoirs Lo have been four hundred and fifty, a 
number considerably below the English} computa- 
tions. Thirteen guns, and the key of the contested 
position, romained in possession of the English army. 
Tho retsromont of tha French on the same night, 
within the walls of Cuddalore, evinced their sense of 
tho operations of the day; but their being permitted 
during the night to draw off without molestation, all 
thoir heavy guns from the exterior position, furnished 
equal evidence of the impression made on the Hng 
lish, by a victory so dearly purchased.* 

Tho tone of opinion in the first circles at Madras, 
reprosonted the expedition to Cuddalore rather as an 
operation requisite to satisfy the point of honour for 
Monsieur Bussy’s surrender, than as one which 
dopondod for its success or failure on the numerous 
contingonoios of war. General Stuart is reprosented 
by the Government beforo his departure for Madvas, 
ag avowing the army he commanded to be sufficient 





* Tlistoire do la dorniere guerre, pago 332, 
| Tho Annual Register makes ib 640. 
‘Tho rebuns of fhe casualties nmong the British troops 


anya — Killed Wounded 
Huropean officota ++ ae 18 43 
Non-commissioned officers and 147 395 —e 
mon, 
Nativo troops, Mnglish offices... 4 4 


Todiang 6. * oe os 56 288 
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for the onemy ho had to oncountor, bub roquosting a 
discretionary authority ovor an army aasomblod bo 
the south of tho Coleroon, undor tho command of 
Colonel Fullarton, 2 powor which was reluctantly 
granted on the express candition thab it strould ho 
oxorcisod only in tho cnso of indisponsablo nocossiby, 
Distrust does not usually gonorato candour, and. in 
tho instant of his obtaining this alinort oxborbod 
authority, he is reprosonted as proccoding to its 
exercise without tho knowlodgo of tho Govormnont, 
immodiatoly aftor his doparturo from Madras; to tho 
insuflicient oxtent, howavor, in tho first instance, of 
directing Coloncl Fullarton to cross the Coloroon, 
and wart for farthor instructions on its nortbhorn bank; 
and this alleged ovasion and disobedionco of tho 
lettor and spirit of his ordors, was assignod aa tho 
principal cause of Gonoral Sinart’s subsequent recal* 
from the command of the army in the field, Whethor 
any and what portion of tho nocessity for now 








* The dissonsions torminatod in his being placed in close 
arrest by Lord Maoarinoy, and in that stato sont to England. 
Gonoral Stuars was tho officor omployed as tho ingtrumont of 
the majority in counail, who arrostod Lord Pigot in L776. Tis 
own arrest, on this occasion, producod many offusions of wit, and 
among tho opigrams of tho day, was tho obsarvabion in brokon 
English, of tho scaond son of Mahommad Ali, on his {lrst hoaning 
tho oyont. Goneral Stuart caloh ane Lord; one Lord catoh 
General Stuart. Thoro is ronson to suppose, that the Lord 
apprehondod his own arrest; hig Lordship’s susponsion from tho 

* Govornmant having boon in tho avowad contomplation of Mr. 
Tlastings, 

[fn tho minuto which Lord Maonxtnoy wrote, datod (7th 
Soptombor 1783, giving his ronsong for hig aotion against Gonaral 
Stuart, ho spocified tho following instances of failuvo on tho 
Gonornl’s part to do his duty! (a) his failure to follow tho ordora 
of tho Govornmont to ho roady with tho army to mayoh immadi- 
ately on the death of Haidar, (6) his haying abused tho disare- 
tion vasted in him in ordoring tho division of tho army tndor 

~Colonal Fullavton to join him from the aoubh, by whieh the 
oporationg of tho southorn army ageinsi Tipu wore imparod, 
(e) hig dolay on tho march from Madras to Cuddalore, by whiah 
tho Fronch woro onablod to ostablish thomsolyes in slrongth 
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ordering up Colonel Fallarton, arose from mismanage- 
ment or delay, is not so obvious as the indisputable 
existence of that necessity after the action of the 
18th of June; and General Stuart, in his communi- 
cations to the Admiral, after that event, states soven 
weeks as the period during which he should requiro 
ue co-operation of the fleet to cover the sicge of the 
place. 

On tho same day, and towards the close of this 
severo conflict, the French fleet, under Monsieur . 
Suflrein, appeared in the offing. Sir Edward Hughes, 
who was anchored nearly off Porto Novo, about 
clevon niiles to tho southward, for the combined Juneis. 
purposes of obtaining water, forwarding supplies, and 
covering tho siege of Cuddalore, weighed to assume 
a nearer position, and to interposo his force to any 
communication botween the hostile fleet and the 
hesioged. The improvements, derived less perhaps 
from a doubtful application of pneumatic chemistry, 
than from a systematic atlontion to vantilation, to 





thore and resist the attack on Guddalore with success, (@) his 
isohodience of tho ordors of Government in not giving up his 
command before Cuddalora, (¢) his rofusal ta come to Madias in 
ohodiones Lo orders, (f) his repeated noglost of tho ordors of the 
soloct committioo as regards tho appointmont of Adjutant-Gonernl, 
and Judgo Advoento-Gonoral. Gonoral Stuart was dismissod 
on tho 17th September by the order of the salgct committeo; 
hut as Gonoral Burgoyno, who was appointed to the command, 
doclinod, on tho ground that he owod obedionco to Genoral Stuart 
until tho Iatéor rosignad, the commitles resolved to avrest Genoial 
Stuart, ond ho was arrested the samo day. Althongh the rolations 
hotwoon tho Madras Govornment and the Government of Bengal 
ab tho timo of Gonoral Stuar't’s arrest wero strained to the utmost, 
it seoms vory improbable that Lord Macartnoy had any appro- 
honsion of his own arrest, In Lord Pigot’s case there was a 
strong party in his own Counoil who opposed him, and Stuart 
was thus ablo to ach with impunity. But there was in Lord 
Macartnoy’s cago no opposition in his own Council, and ho had 
no ronson to foar that Genoral Stuart would find any support, | 
if ho triod oxtvome moasures, Lord Macartney took the only 
courso which was possiblo in arresting and doporting Genaral 
Stuarl, who had doficd his authority.) 
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scrupulous cloanlinoss, to drynoas and regulated dict, 
which render nob only tho comparative, bub tho 
positive hoalthfulness of the British navy, porhaps the 
most remarkable fact in tho history of modern dis- 
covery, loave us divided betwoon gricf and astonish- 
ment, in finding tho floot’undor Sir TH. (nghos, in 
an easy cruize from tho 2d May to the 7th Juno, 
diminished in offoctive strength to the amount of 
eleven hundred and twonty-five men, by tho effects 
of the scurvy alone, and after disposing of these in 
hospital, that in the short space of anothor fortnight, 
near seventeen hundred* more becamo incapablo of 
duty, from the same cause, Tt was obvionsly tho 
groat remaining purpose of the war in India, Lo ensure 
tho conclusive operation against Cuddalore, but it 
were injurious to the memory of a distinguished 
officer, if judging from the ovont alono, wo should 
pronounce the ungualificd condemnation of Sir 1. 
Hughes, however weakonod in nuimbors, becauso 
anchored for this purposo with sevontcon ships carry- 
ing twelve hundred and two guns, ho folb himsolf as 
a British Admiral, unablo to refuse the daily challenge 
of Monsieur Suflroin, with fifteen ships carrying 
one thousand and oighteen guns. On the L6th ho 
woighed anchor, with the oxpectation of bringing tha 
enemy to closo action, but such was tho suporior 
skill or forinne of Monsiour Suffroin, that on tho 
sane night at half-pasb cight,t ho anchorod abreant 
of tho fort, and the dawn of morning prosentod bo the 
Tinglish army, before Cuddalore, tho mortifying 
spectacle of tho Fronch fleet in the exact position 
abandoned by their own on the procading day, the 
English flect being invisible, and its situation un- 
known, It was necessary, howover, to the purposos 
of Monsicur Bussy and Suffrein, not only that tho 
Tinglish fleot should be provented from resuming its 


* "Tn tho healthiest ships, 70 to 90 mon a-pioge, and obhorg 
double that numbor." Annual Rogistor, 1788. 
| Tlistoive do In dorniore guerro, pago 338, « 
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position, but that it should be sufficiently crippled, 
to prevent its disturbing the French Admiral in the 
debarkation which he contemplated, for the rein- 
forcement of Monsieur Bussy. In the mean while, that 
General, calculating on a considerable interval before 
the regular approaches now commenced by the Eng- 
lish army, should be sufficiently advanced to cause 
immediate apprehension, embarked on the 17th at June 
night, a reinforcement of twelve hundred troops on 17, 
board the fleet, thus augmenting the balance of num- 
bers against Sir Edward Hughes, to the enormous 
amount of about four thousand men, compared with 
their relative numbers on the 2d of May; or admit- 
ting Monsieur Suffrein’s numbers to have diminished 
during the same period of time, in a degree far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary proportion, we cannot estimate 
the comparative balance against the English Admiral, 

at less than three thousand men. 

After a series of manceuvres, exhibiting much 
reciprocal skill, Suffrein succeeded on the 20th in 20. 
bringing on the sort of action best suited to his 
designs, A distant cannonade of three hours cost 
the English fleet 632 men; and what was of more 
importance to Suffrein, a large proportion of their 
spars and rigging. Night terminated the combat, 
which on the ensuing day Sir E, Hughes anxiously 
sought to renew, and his adversary to avoid, except 
at his own distance; and the English Admiral, after 
receiving the detailed reports of the state of each 
ship, found the whole of his equipments so entirely 
crippled, his crews so lamentably reduced, and the 
want of water so extreme, that he deemed it indis- 
pensable to incur the mortification of bearing away for 
the roads of Madras, while Suffrein, wresting from his 
encmics the praise of superior addvess, and even the 
claim of victory, if victory belong to him who attains 23. 
his object, resumed his position in the anchorage of 
Ouddalore, where he not only returned the 1,200 
troops, but landed an aid of 2,400 men from the fleet. 24. 
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Monsicur Bussy, thus reinforced, lost no time in 
making a vigorous sortic with bis best troops, ‘The 
attack commenced with tho greatest vivaciby bolore 
day-liaht in tho morning, while it was still quite 
dark, and porhaps a short time cariior than was 
favourable to its success. ‘I'he darkness afforded no 
opportunity for distinction of troops; the bayonets 
of the sepoys of Bongal mingled with o:mmont succoss 
among those of tho Irench regiment of Aquibaino; 
and nob one point of the English trenches, ooonpicd 
as thoy were by every varioty of troops, sufored 
itself to be forced, The loss of the French in this 
well-planned but ill-oxecuted sally was estimated by 
Genoral Stuart at 450 men; a number probably nob 
exaggerated, when considering the circumstances 
of a iwelée of this nature; the prisonors actually 
secured, were found to amount to 160,* including 
the Chovahor de Damas,} who lod the attack. The 
loss of the English was surpricingly sinall, Major 
Cotgrave, who commanded the Madras sopoys in the 
trenches, was killed; three other ollicers wounded 
and missing; and twenty rank and file killed and 
wounded, chiefly sepoys. Among the wounded pri- 
soners was @ young French serjoant, who so parti- 
cularly attracted the notice of Colonel Wangonhoim, 
commandant of the Hanoverian troops in the Finglish 
sorvice, by his intoresting appearance and manors, 
that he ordered tho young man to be conveyed to 
his own tonts, whero ho was troabed with atuontion 
and kindnoss until his recovery and relonsa. Many 
years afterwards, when the Trench anny under 
Bernadotte onbered Hanover, General Wangonheiin, 
among others, attended the levec of the conqueror, 


* Tlistoirvo do la dornicvo guerre, pago 339, statos tho 
prisonois ab 80, and tho killed ab 20; the former is known to bo 
eronoous, and that nation is nob restricled, hko the English, by 
the checks of their constitution, fom mis-staling the amount of 
their lossas 

T Ilo was incongolable at not hoing woundod, 
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You have served a great doal, said Bernadotte, on 
his being presented, and as I understand in India.— 
[ have served there, At Cuddalore? I was thore. 
Have you any recollection of a wounded serjeant 
whonr you took under your protection in tho course 
of that sorvice? Tho circumstance was not im- 
modiately present to the General's mind, but on 
recolloction, he resumed. I do indecd remember the 
circumstance, and a very fine young man he was, I 
have entircly lost sight of him over since, bub it 
would give me pleasure to hear of his welfare. That 
young serjoant, said Bernadoite, was the person who 
has now the honour to address you, who is happy in 
this public opportunity of acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, and will omit no means within his power, of 
testifying his gratitude to General Wangenheim. It 
can scarcely be deemed digrossive to have presented 
the sequel of an incident appertaining to our narra- 
tive, in illustration of a character since distinguished 
by a still more extraordinary clevation, and as an 
evidence of moral worth affording to the Crown 
Prince of Sweden an honourable claim on other 
nations for the respect which ho is said to possess in 
his adoptive country. 

According to the ordinary rules of war, the force 
under General Stuart could ab no period have bean 
doomed adequate to the siege of Cuddalore, defonded 
by the land forces of Monsieur Bussy, and an oqual 
numerical force of Mysorcan auxilianes; m body, 
which however unsuibed, from discordant habits and 
dofective discipline, to mix with regular troops in the 
moro prominent duties of a sicge, performed other 
essential services within the walls, and as light troops, 
wore eminently useful without. In offect, General 
Stuart had never been ablo to ablompt the first 
yegular operation of a siege by invosting Lhe place. 
After the reinforcemont received by Monsieur Bussy 
from the fleol, his troops outnumbored the bosiogers, 
whoso force was gradually wasting away by casualtios 

Wi 3* 
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and sickness, and by tho performance of dutics 
constantly enereasing, with numbers as constantly 
and rapidly diminishing, Monsieur Dussy, fully 
aware of the physical and moral influonca of such 
disproportioned exertions, maintaining a rea. com 
munication with every park of tho adjacent country, 
except the ground occupied by the Tinglish army, 
and considering his late sortic to have failed morely 
from orrors incident to operations in tho dark, dobtor- 
mined, after allowing to his cnomics a fow days more 
for the exhaustion of thoir sbrongth, to march oub in 
force by a circuitous route, and attack thom in their 
camp. 
General Stuart in the meanwhile, fully aware of 
the critical circumstances in which ho was placod, 
complaining in his official correspondonco of the 
impenetrable silence of his Govornmont on ovary 
subject ; and above all, rogarding tho succowrs whioh 
he had repeatedly demanded from Madras, and from 
the south, while private correspondence announced 
those troops to have received countor orders, and 
different destination, assumed tho tone of bein 

abandoned to his fate by his own Covernment, an 

determined to persovere under overy difficulty, and 
to abide tho result, whatever it might bo. ‘Pho 
retreat of the Inglish army, with the loss of its 
battering train and equipments, is the most favour. 
ablo result that could possibly have boon anticipatod 
from a continuation of hostilitios, and a crisis honow- 
able only to the army, and disgracoful to tho character 
of our public councils, was torminated by the arrival 
ofan English frigate bearing a Jag of .trice, and 
commissioners deputed by the Government of Madras 
to announce to Monsiour Buasy the certain intolli- 
gence of the conclusion of peace botween thoir 
respective nations in Hurope: porlectly aware of bho 
condition of tho army beforo Cuddalore, these oom- 
missioners were instructod to declaro that they wore 
charged with positive orders to that army to abstain 
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from hostilities, whother Monsieur Bussy should 
agoede to an arinistice or declino it Three days 
however intervened bofore the terms of a convention 
could bo adjusted, and communication Leing inter- 
dicted between the commissionors and the army, they 
had nod other information than the apparent oxistence 
of a flag of truce, and hostilities did not finally cease 
until the 2d of July. The only difficulty which July: 
occurred in these negotiations, relabod nob to tho 
necessity of duo notice to Tippoo Sultaun, as an ally 
of tho French nation, and to the French troops 
serving in his army, in order that they might with- 
draw, but proceeded from an attempt to procure an 
anticipated cessation of hostile movements on tho 
part of the English, before ascertaining whether 
Tippoo would reciprocally consent te the proposed 
armistice. This point being at length amicably 
adjusted, our narrative necessarily returns to tho 
operations on the western coast, which had caused 
tho separation of that prince from his French allies 
proviously to the arrival of Monsieur Bussy ab 
Cuddalore.’ 
‘The English Commissioners were Anthony Sadloir, who 
had beon in the aivil service since 1760, (ho was a meutbor of tho 
Fort St. Goorgo Council,) and George Leonid Staunton, Private 
Seorotary to Lord Macarinoy. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Resumption of the affairs of the western coast, from 
the disappearance of Tippoo at Paniani, in 
December 1782—General Matthews sent from 
Bombay, to support the troops aé that place—- 
hearing of Tippoo's departure, lands at Rajmaun- 
droog — Reasons — Carries the place — Colonel 
Macleod ordered up from Paniani—Capture of 
Hondver (Onore)—and ships of war—Govern- 
ment of Bombay, hearing the death of Hyder, 
send positive orders to General Matthews, to quit 
all operations on the coast, and march to Bednore 
— Fatality of incessant contention — General 
Matthews protests and obeys—the letter, not the 
spirtt of these inconsiderate orders~lands at 
Cundapoor—which he attacks and carries— 
violating the letter of his orders in the very act of * 
obeying them—marches for the Ghauts—Colonel 
j Macleod carries the works at their foot—Attach 
of the Ghaut—carried with Hyderghur at tts 

)sumnit—Bednore surrenders on terms— Hatra~ 
lordinary facility of this success—caplained by 
{ the personal enmity of Tippoo, to the Governor 
Aydz, and the design not only to supersede, but 
| destroy him}-Singular mode of discovering these 
idesigns—which determined the surrender—Dutf 
‘Aly, the successor of Ayda, arrives in the vicinity 
—reinforces Anantpoor—which is carried by the 
English by assault—Cruelties imputed to the 
English on that occasion—disproved—Lutf Aly 
ordered to Mangalore—General Matthews relieved 

- from the restraint of the positive orders—acts as if 
they were still in operation—and disperses instead 
of concentrating his force—Strange superstition 
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regarding his past and future fortunes—Imn- 
putations of corruption and rapacity retorted 
—Jlustrations—A pproach of Tippoo—Flight of 
Ayde—Tippoo takes Hyderghur—assaulis and 
garries the exterior lines of Bednore—sicge— 
capitulahion—surrénder—Infraction imputable to 
the Hnglish—garrison confined un trons—Lippoo 
descends for the recovery of Mangalore—Attack 
of an advanced position—Critical circumstances 
—Lhe place summoned-—Preparations—Cavalry 
sent above the ghauts, overtaken by the monsoon— 
Kummer-u-Deen sent to Kurpa, in consequence of 
a diversion in that quarter ordered from Madras 
— Brief notice of this diversion— Siege of Manga- 
lore—Hacellent defence—Intelligence received by 
the garrvison—Intimation from Tippoo, of the 
cessation of hostilities at Cuddalore, treacherously 
postponed-—-Armistice— Arrival of Brigadier- 
General Macleod—lands and is entertained and 
deceived by Tinpoo— Disguised plan for gradually 
starving the garrison—TLippoo throws off the 
mask—~but allows General Macleod to depart— 
The garrison subsists on short allowance, till 
November 22d, when General Macleod appears 
with a large armament for its reltef—Latra- 
ordinary correspondence with Tippoo—General 
Macleod departs, having thrown in a nominal 
month's provision, but without being permitted to 
communicate with the garrison—Discussion of 
the reasons assigned for this erroneous conduct— 
Appears with another insufficient supply, on the 
27th , December, which is landed, but still no 
intercourse—Shocking extremities to which the 
garrison was reduced—Council of war-—Capitula- 
tionwhich was fulfilled—Death of , Colonel 
Campbell—Reflections on Tippoo's conduct— 
Remarkable incident during the siege—Hinecution 
of the late Governor, and death of Mahommed 
Ali Haplanation of these events. 
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UR narrative of operations in Malabar was 
interrupted by the sudden disappoaranco of 
Tippoo’s army from Paniani, in December 1782, in 
consequence of the death of Hyder. Tho intelligence 
received at Bombay, of the rapid retreat of Colonel 
Humberstone to Paniani, and the presence of ‘Lippoo 
in full force before that place, determined the Govern- 
ment to send their provincial Commandor-in-chiol, 
Brigadier General Matthews, for its reliof, with such 
a body of men as could be immediately embarked, 
and to reinforce him as speedily as possiblo with 
other troops, for the general purposes oi the servica, 
In his progress down the coast, that ofliccr reccived 
intelligence at Goa of the circumstances, but not of 
the cause which had a few days before removed tho 
danger from Paniani, and consequently determined 
on making a landing at Rajamundroog, in tho 
northern part of Canara, commanding the entrance 
into the commodious estuary and navigable river of 
Mirjee, veputed to afford the best, although not the 
shortest line of access to Bednore; and when con- 
nected with the possession of the tort and river of 
Honaéver (Onore) a few miles to the southward, and 
the fertile territory between those rivers, to furnish 
not only security to his rear, but an abundant supply 
of provisions for the future necessities of tho army. 
Rajamundroog was carried by assault, and almost by 
surprize, with little loss; and the ships wore immuodi- 
ately dispatched to Colonel Macleod, at Paniani, with 
orders to transport his force to Rajamundroog, ITo- 
naver soon fell, with all its dependent posks, and 
Colonel Macleod, who had arrived, was preparing for 
the capture of Mujee, or Mirjan, higher up tho river, 
which would have completed the first part of tho plan 
for the sate ascent to Bednore, by" the passes of 
Bilguy. The easy capture in these operations, of five 
ships of war, from 50 to 64 guns, and many of smaller 
dimensions, evinced the extont of Hydor's ambition, 
rather than the correctness of his political views. 
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In the moanwhile however the Government of 
Boinbay having received intelligence of the death of 
Hyder, and acting apparently more on the impulse 
of tho moment, than in tho spirit of a grave and 
dcliborate political instruction, sent on tho 81st 
December 1782, positive‘orders to Genoral Matthews, 
“if tho intelligence were confirmed, to relinquish all 
operations whatever upon the soa-coast, and make an 
immediate push to take possession of Bodnoro.” 
Without imputing too mush to the defective con- 
stitution of the Government at that period, a fatalist 
might find the most plausible illustrations of his 
doctrine in the universal tendency to contention 
between public authorities, which wasted and per- 
verted all their energies, and to ordinary observation 
had infinitely more the aspect of an unhappy fatality 
than of the common infirmity of human irritation. 
General Matitthews‘and all other persons, must on the 
aZth January, when he received these positive orders, 
have been well satisfied of the death of Hyder; 

abut after woighing and combining intelligence and 
observation, he nob only at this poriod, but even at 
the moment of his greatest subsequent success, 
declared his deliberate conviction, that tho operations 
in which these orders found him engaged, of securing 
by a strong occupation of the country in his rear, a 
scours and easily dofensible communication with the 
sen coast, constituted the only safe plan for the 
invasion of Bednore. On the receipt of those uncon- 
ditional orders however, he instantly countermanded 
the operations which were destined to lead him to 
Bednore by the longer route of Bilguy, and prepared 
to obey his orders to their very letter; he remonstratod 
against the frustration of his plans; disclaimed all 
responsibility for consequences; upbraided the Govorn- 
ment with neglecting the promised reinforcements and 
supplies; declared that the force at his disposal was 
ubterly inadeguato to the service he was ordored to 
excotito ; and finally requested, thatif they “could nob 
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repose confidence in his military judgment, thoy would 
permit him to retire and save his own reputation.” ‘ 
The reciprocal confidence which ought to subsis i 
between a government and the nilitary officor 
entrusted with the execution of its measures, was 
most unwisely violated in the first instance, by a 
positive order to be executed under all circumstances, 
or rather, literally viewed, by an abandonment of tho 
measures necessary to its safe execution; but the 
absurdity which its literal accomplishment involved, 
ought to have suggested to temperate mind a 
compliance rather with its spirit, than its letter, 


General Matthews, howaver, obeyed with precipita- 


tion: he landed at Cundapoor, the point of the const 
nearest to Bednors, and in- carrying the placo_ox- 


périenced ‘considerable resisiance, not from the 
ordinary garrison, but from a field force of 500 horse, 
and 2,500 infantry ; a part of the réinforeements which 
had been detached by Hyder from Coromandel, for_ 
the protection of his western possessions} and thus in 
the very act of obeying his orders to “relinquish all 
operations whatever on the seacoast ;” he was obliged 
to undertake new operations on the sea, coast, in tho 
mere execution of these orders. Continuing to protest 
against the insufficiency of his means, and to disclaim 
all responsibility for consequences, he progcedod in the 
same spirit of precipitate obedience. f Without any 
regular means of conveying provisions or storos, ha 
was three days in marching 25 miles to the foot of 
the mountains, opposed every day by oncroasing 
numbers ; not in any serious stand, but chiefly by 
light skirmishing, and the incessant arjnoyanco of 
rockets. The ascent of the ghauts presented impedi- 
ments of a more serious nature; the difficulties of a 
rugged acclivity of seven miles were encreased by a 
succession of the most formidable works. Hussen- 











* They were afterwards explained and rescinded at Bombay 
on the 6th of February, ten days after General Matthews was in 
possession of Bednore. 
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ghorry,* a place at the foot of the hill called a fort 
and asstuuning that appearance, on approaching il, was 
in reality no more than a woll-built barrier with two 
flanks, bub ontirely open in tho rear, TAbout threo 
miles in front of this post, the enemy had fellod troes 
across’the road, and lined the thick brushwood on 
each flank; and about 400 yards in front of this 
abbatis, another breastwork was lined with between 
two and three thousand men. . Tho 42d, led by 
Golonel Macleod, and followed by a corps of sepoys 
attacked these positions with the bayonet{ and pursu- 
ing them like Highlanders, were in the breastwork Jan, 26. 
before the enomy were aware of it; four hundred 
were bayonetod and the remainder were pursued-close 
to the walls of the fort; preparations were_made for- 
attacking it the wext morning, but'although furnished 


with 15 pioces or excellant Cannon, it was found. 
abandoned; the first bartieé, mounting cleven pieces 
of caiynon, was also evacuated without attempting 
defonce; the second, two miles forther up tho hill, 
mounting nino guns, was carried at Lhe point of the 
bayonet with a loss of only soven or cight men. 
“Trou the second fort, or barrior to the top of tho 
ghaut is almost one continance of batteries with 
caunon and breast-works; the firmness and intrepidity 
of tho 15th battalion, who were foremost in tho 
sevoral parts of the conflict, was rewarded with the 
honour of taking tho fort of Hyderghur, on tho top 
of the ghant, in which were found twenty-five pieces 
of cannon, &a, &e.; this fort was well constructed, 27, 
had a good ditch, was extonsive, and the other works 
wore cdelonded by 17,000 inon,. My loss during tho 
day about fifty killed and wounded.” * The fort and 





‘ Tussenghen y.~-Hosungadi, v village in Coondapoor Taluq, 
South Canara District, 18 miles E.N.I. of Coondapoor town, ab 
the foot of the hills, over which thore is now a good road into 
Mysore. - 

“The passages belween inyartad commas, are extracted from 
General Matthews’s official dispatch, dated 28th January, 1783, 
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town of Bednore or Hydernuggur was still 14 mniles 
distant: bub the numerous bodies above described, 
are stated to have abandoned its defence; “ Hyat 
Saheb having retired into the fort with no more than 
1,350 men, of whom 350 were English sepoys taken 
in Coromandel, who had enlisted in the servico of 
Hyder. Captam Donald Campbell, a prisoner in 
irons, was released on the preceding day, and sent to 
General Matthews, to propose terms, which wero bo 
deliver the fort and country, and to remain under the 
English, as he was under the nabob,” (Hyder); to 
which conditions General Matthews immediately as- 
sented. On the ensuing morning, although a division 
of the army under Colonel Macleod, detached from 
the foot of the ghaut, to endeavour by a circuitous 
route to turn the works, had not yet arrived, and the 
troops present for duty (who had not eaten the 
preceding day) amounted to no more than 360 Euro- 
peans and 600 sepoys, without a field gun; he moved 
forward, and was received without hesitation into the 
fort, and to the acknowledged command of the 
capital and territory of Bednore, without farther 
treaty or capitulation. 

Such is in substance the whole amount of the 
facts already bofore the public connected with the 
capture of Bednore. “To what” says General 
Matthews, “can it be owing, but to the divine 
will, that my army, without provisions or musquol 
ammunition, should ,have our wants supplied as we 
advanced, for without the enemy’s rice, and powder, 
and ball, we must have stopped until the army could 
be furnished.” / “Panic” is the secondary catso 
assigned by the General for these extraordinary 
effects, and there can be no question regarding the 
influence of the attack on the breast work; but the 
reader will probably have anticipated some further ex- 
planation which we shall now endeavour to present.” 

The considerations have been already stated* 

* Chapter 24, 
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which induced Hyder early in 1782, to mako con- 
siderable detachments for the restoration of his affairs 
not only iu Malabar, but in Coorg and Bullum, tho 
two last under the command of two Chélas, Woffadar 
and Shetek Aydz, tho latter of whom was for this 
purpose appointed Governor of Bednore, the province 
adjoining Bullom on the north; and we havo had 
occasion Lo notice* the carly history and character 
of Sheick Ayiz.t In the interval between the death 
of Hyder, and Tippoo’s arrival in camp, a letter 
arrived from Ayds, reporting the invasion under 
Genoral Matthews, the capture of Rajamundroog and 
Onore, and the intention of the Governor to with- 
draw his‘ troops from Bullum, and march without 
delay bo oppose the enemy. This letter had among 
others been opened by Poornea, and afterwards 
dispatched by express to Tippoo Sultaun. 

Sheick Aytz had, while a youth, and a common 
chéla of tho palace, rendered himself unacceptable to 
Tippoo by the independence of his character, and 
had, in consequence, bean treated by thal prince 
with gross and repeated indignity. In maturo age, 
Hydor’s extravagant praises of his valour and 
intolloot, and tho habit of publicly contrasting the 
qualities of his slave with Lhose of the heir apparont, 
porpebually ombittered all the feelings of formor 
oninity, and rendered the death of Hyder a crisis 
which Ayiz must necessarily havo contemplated 
with alarm. Immediately after Tippoo’s junction 
with his army, after his fathor’s death,.ho detached 
Eiuil Aly Bog, with a light corps of cavalry, by the 
shortest route, to supersede Woffadar at Coorg; and 
after making the requisite arrangements in that 
quarter to assume the government of Bednore, with 
a largor and heavier corps detached about the same 
timo by tho ordinary road. Ho had howover con- 


© ee teeta Ptwenenenanite ene * 


* Vol, i pp. 741-42, and Appendix to Chaptor 18, 
| dydz Saheb, ia yvondily cor.upted into Iyat Saheb, the 
name by which he is designated in the records of that period. 
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siderable doubts whether the fears and the ambition 
of Aya&z might not induce him to resist, and had 
accordingly sent secret orders to the officer next in 
authority to put him to death and assume the 
government, Whatever mgy have been the ultimate 
intentions of Ay4z at this period, it is certain that 
apprehensions of treachery were mixed with all his 
deliberations: he had taken the precaution of order- 
ing that no letter of any description from the 
eastward should be delivered without previous exaini- 
nation; and being entirely illiterate, this scrutiny 
always took place, with no other person present than 
the reader and himself, either in a private chamber, 
or if abroad, retired from hearing and observation in 
the woods. On the day preceding that on which the 
ghauts were attacked, and while Ayaz was occupied 
near Hyderghw, in giving directions regarding their 
defence, the fatal letter arrived, and was inspected 
with the usual precautions: the bramin who read ib, 
and to whom the letter was addressed as second 
in command, stands absolved from all suspicion of 
prior design by the very act of reading its contents; 
but in the perilous condition _of AyAz_he duist riot, 
confide in a secrééy, at best precarious, even for o 
day: without™a& moment’s hesitation, he put the 
unfortunate bramin to death to prevent, discovory ; 
put the letter in his pocket, and returning to hia 
attendants, instantly mounted, and without leaving 
any orders, went off at speed to the citadel, to make 
the arrangements for surrender which have been 
related. It may well be presumed, that this horrible 
scene could not have been enacted, without some 
intimation reaching the ears of the attendants; and 
the very act of abandoning the scene of danger 
contrary to his usual habits, spread abroad among 
the troops those rumours of undefined treachory 
‘which abundantly account for their dispersion and 
dismay. 

On the arrival of Lutf Aly Beg at Sheemoga, 
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(Simoga) about forty miles to the eastward of 
Bednoré, he learned the’ disastrous issua df- public 
affairs, aiid began to collect the scatbored remains of 
the troops who had been abandoned by their leader. 
An English dotachment was marching to take 
possession of Anantpoot, about 80 miles north-west 
of his position, this id most other dependencies of 
Bednore having surrenderod on receiving the orders 
of Aydz to that effect, and the garrison and inha- 
bitants had sent an agent to offer their submission. 
On receiving intelligence of these events, Luif Aly 
sent a trusty officer with 800 Chittledroog peons to 
anticipate the arrival of the English detachment, and 
with positivo orders to supersede the actual com- 
mandant, and to admit no farther communication of 
any kind with the enemy. On the approach of the 
troops, it was pretended by Lutf Aly, that repeated 
signs wore made to them to withdraw, that on 
persisting to advance, the flag of truce was fired at, 
No disparagement to the accuracy of either repre- 
sontation is involved in the supposition, that the 
English confident of admission recognise only the 
second part of tho statement, in retaliation for which 
no quarter was given to the garrison on the capture 
of the place by assault. «Such is the amount of fact 
involved in the atrocibics imputed to tho English on 
the caplure of Anantpoor, The touching tale de- 
soriptivo of 400 beautiful women, “all blecding with 
the wounds of the bayonet, and cithor already doad, 
or expiring in each other's arms;’’ the soldiers 
“stripping them of their jewels and committing evory 
oubrage on their bodies, while athors, rather than be 
torn from their relations, threw themselves into large 
tanks and were drowned,” has long sinco been traced 
to its author, a silly young man, whose amende 
honorable for dressing his adventures into a romantic 
tale, is nol so gonerally known as the historical 
record of that supposed event in the respectable 
pages of the Annual Rogister. Of a conduct so 
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_abCoious, if true, the reprobation could not be too 
severe, and if unfounded, the disproof could not be 
too anxiously established: the author of this work 
has therefore not neglected the ample means within 
his reach, of ascertaining that the tale in all its parts 
is destitute of every shadow of foundation in truth.* 
The capture of Anantpoor occurred during the 
period that Lutf Aly was waiting the slower approach 
of the infantry from Coromandel, and on its arrival, 
he was arranging the means of its recapture, when 
he received orders from Tippoo, to proceed with all 
expedition by the pass of Soobramonee, to prevent 
if possible the fall of Mangalore; but before he could 
arrive, the place had surrendered by capitulation, on 
the 9th of March. General Matthews, after de- 
scending to the coast to direct this operation, now 
prepared to return for the defence of Bednore. The 
unconditional orders had been revoked, which formed 
the apology for disclaiming responsibility, and he was 
now left to the guidance of the general instructions 
with which he left Bombay, on the 11th of December; 
a document as wise and judicious, as the subsequent 
order had been precipitate. The invasion of Bednote 
had been suggested in these instructions from the 
Government, as the plan of all those submitted to 
their consideration which seemed best adapted to the 
actual scope of their resources, and combined the most 
reasonable hope of success with the greatest facilily of 
communication and support. Permanent conquest 
was excluded from their views of possible contingency ; 
the plan of securing such a footing as could safely be 
held, and the view of alarming Hyder with the 
threat of relinquishing to the Mahrattas that country 
which they were known to covet, was expressly 
suggested as a probable means of disposing him to 





* Without the fort, the body of one woman was some days 
aftetwards found, who had fallen into a well; but it was not 
known in what manner, or on what cecasion, the accident had 
occurred, 
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peace; and these temperate views concluded with 
the widest latitude of discretionary authority. 

Thus circumstanced, General Matthews, inces- 
santly reporting the apprdach of powerful bodies of 
troops from Coromandel, spated 400 Huropcans and 


a 


1,200 sepoys to bo the ldrgest force with which he — 
could meet the enomy in the field, and represented — 


the indispensable necessity of large reinforcements, 


‘“without which it would be next to a miraclo if 


he could preserve his footing,” Instead, however, 
of concentrating at the point which he considered 
most defensible, the greatest possible number of his 
avowedly insufficient.force, he continued up to the 
moment of his last depdrture from the coast,’ to 
narrate with complacency that he was “in possession 


.of the whole country westward of the range of moun- 


tains from Sedasheeghur to Mangalore; beyond the 
passos, he possessed Bednore, Anantpoor, and the 
fort of Cowlydroog, 15 miles east”? (more nearly 
south) “from Bednore, with their dependencics; and 
a detached body was secking to obtain possession of 
the distant provinco of Soonda,”’ The only explana- 
tion’ which has been attempted, of the blind con- 
fidence with which he frittered away his moans of 
defence, relates Lo his hope of a simuljaneous invasion 
of Mysoor, by the troops under Colonel Fullarton, 
from Coimbotoor, to whoso operations wo shall pre- 
sently advert; buta hope bettor founded than any 
he possessed, would furnish a rational motive for 
concentration and certainly not for dispersion. Tho 
tenor of General Matthews’s dispatch, written.on the 
day of his first entrance into Bednore, is strongly 
tinctured throughout with the belief of supernatural 
interposition, in a success of which the true secondary 
causes do not appoar to have reached his knowledge, 
or that of any of his officers; and it is difficult to- 
account for the conduct which we have jusb stated, 
without supposing the existence of a similar supersti- 
tion with reference to his future fortunes ; a confidence 
wit 4 
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in the divine protection, implying direct insanity, if 
the corrupt rapacity imputed to him before, and still 
more explicitly after the capture of Bednore, have 
the foundation which various circumstances seem £0 
confirm. The charge, however supported, af insub- 
ordination, producing in the army a conduct “ loose 
and unfeeling as that of the most licentions free- 
booters,” retorted on his accusers; and the direch 
announcement of bringing them to military trial, 
cannot obliterate the strong grounds of original 
accusation. The publicity givon to this unhappy 
controversy in the Annual Register of 1783, had 
induced the author to examine all the documents 
with scrupulous care, and to prepare an abstract of 
the whole, which, on farther reflection, has beon 
expunged: the subsequent unhappy fate of Goncral 
Matthews, without the opportunity of defending his 
reputation, might seem to expose any such abstract 
to the imputation of an ex parte statement; and 
mourning over a large portion, at least of improprioty, 
which pervades the reciprocal discussion, wo shall 
close the subject with observing, with reference to 
the countless treasures supposed to be found in 
Bednore, that Tippoo Sultaun, in narrating,* with 
the uémost hitterncss the defection of Aydz, stlatos, 
that he carried along with him a large property in 
cash and yaluables. The minister of financo, Poornea, 
ignorant of the contents of Tippoo’s book, states, in 
his manuscript, the embezzlement at upwards of a 
lac, and the detailed account afterwards rondorod by 
Aytz to the Government of Bombay, of tho, anount 
and appropriation of his pecuniary pogsessions in 
Bednore, gives a total of ono Jac and forty-oight 
thousand pagodas,t the balance of which he clainis 





* Sultaun-0-Towareekh. 

t A considerable amount of yaluables, constituting what is 
usually called the Tésha Khana, or store of articles provided for 
public presents on occasions of ceremony, as stated both by 
Poornes and Ayaz, is exclusive of this pecuniary amount, 
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from the justice of that government, as secured to 
him by the terms ol capitulation: nor can the fact 
with propricty be suppressed, that General Matthews, 
in a testamentary memorandum delivered to his 
fallow prisoners, to be used only in the ovent of his 
death, declares that the phblic was_indebied_1o.him- 
for moncy advanced from his private fortune during 


his conmmand, in the sum of 88,000 -rapeos, besides 


the arrears.of his thilitary allowances. 

On the approach of Tippoo with the whole of 
his army, Aydz had too much wisdom to await with 
General Matthews the supernatural aid which was 
to protect him from disaster; his flight to the coast 
was so precipitate that he lost the small remains of 
his property, and in a few months afterwards we 
find him soliciting the means of subsistence froin the 
English Government. Tippoo Sultaun in narrating 
the flight of this person, affirms that the most oxplicit 
assurances of protection and encouragement had 
been conveyed to him on the occasion of his father’s 
death, and amuses himself with the parallel and woll 
known anecdote of that Aydz* from whom ho was 
named, the slave and unhallowed favourite | of Snl- 
taun Mahmood. This Sultaun alter exhausting his 
imagination in procuring for his favoured slave evory 
erotification and convenience that empire can com- 
mand, asked him one day if any one wish romainod 
ungratified, Yes, said the slave, 1 have one remain- 
ing caprice, I think it would be pleasant to run 
away. 

On approaching Bednore the army divided into 
two columns, one of which took the southern route of April 7. 

* Ho quibbles vory successfully, by naming him Ayéw-d-na 
Mahinood, for the purpose of the double meaning, Ayfz, not he ' 
who belonged to Mahmood, or Aydz, the unhallowed, or moro 
lilorally unglorified. 

| This part of the parallel certainly did not apply, and T dd 
not impute to either Tippoo or his seeretary, Lhe intention of 
stich insinuation, howover obviously implied in the tale. 

wo id* 
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Cowlydroog’ and Hyderghur, which fell without 
material opposition, and cut off all communication 
with the coast; the other column proceeded by the 
most direct noith-eastern road, leaving a force to 
mask Anantpoor, and completely invested the placo. 
The English troops were found in possession of the 
extensive lines which surround Bednore, and aftor 
some skirmishing to ascertain the most vulnerable 
points, a disposition was made for a general assault 
and escalade in several columns, which compleicly 
succeeded; the English troops who had attempted 
defence to the extent of which their numbers were 
altogether inadequate, retiring with great loss but in 
excellent order to the citadel. The author has had 
no access to accounts of this service written by any 
of the besieged; the work of Tippoo Sultaun* gives 
ample details in which Monsignur Cossigny is repre- 
sented as an inexperienced officor, whose blunders 
were of course corrected by the commanding genius 
and personal intrepidity of the Sultaun himself; but 
in the most inflated exaggeration of his own exploits, 
and affected contempt of his enemy, an unwilling 
homage is rendered to the energy, the spirit, and the 
bravery of the besieged, until the place bocame a heap 


of ruins, and farther’ tosistance unavailing, Under 
these.cireumstanées, Goneral.Matthews, in conformity 
to the opinion of a council of war, sent out a flag of 
truce, with proposals_for a capitulation in sevon 
articles, detailed by Tippoo Sultaun, to which, how- 
ever unfavourable, he declares that ho was inducod 
to accede, from considering the short intorval which 
remained for the recovery of Mangalore before the 
rains. The first of these articles affords a fair spe- 
cimen of the taste and veracity of the royal author :— 

“1. When the English garrison shall march 


x 





' Cowlyd oog.—Kavale-durga, in Shimoga District, Mysore, 
ton miles south-east of Bednur; a hill in a wild inaccessible 
yegion, with a fort. It was a stronghold of the Bednur chiefs, 

* Sultaun-0-Towareekh, 
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out, the holy warriors of Islam shall not ridicule 
theni, nor call thein by abusive names, nor throw 
stones af them, nor spit ab them.) 

Two other articles however, appear to be cor- 
rectly stated, and provide,for the sale conduct of the 
garrison to the coast, and for tho security of private, 
and the surrender of public property. Neither tho 
woll-known fate of former prisonors, the precarious 
aspect of their own destiny, nor yet thoso principles 
which regulate, undor the worst misfortunes, a sense 
of what is due to individual and national character, 
could restrain a predominant passion, For the 
purpose of appropriating the renfaining public trea- 
sure, which by capitulation was the property of 
Tippoo, tho officers were desired to draw for what- 
ever sums they pleased, to be accounted for on their 
return to Bombay. Tho garrison marched ont in 
conformity to capitulation on the 8d of May. ‘There May 8 
is abundant reason to beliove, that Tippoo had pre- 
determined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions ; but, an empty treasury, togother with the 
money (and as he states jewels public proporty) found 
on searching tho prisonors, exempted him from the 
necossily of recurring to ficlilious pleas; and it will 
not escape the roader’s observation, that the probablo 
sui so recovered roconciles in a satisfactory manner 
the apparent differonco between tho staboment of trea- 
sure lost at Bodnore, as furnished by Ayiz, tho late 
Sahara! and by Tippoo's minister of finance. The 

reach of faith-was-speedily announced to the gar- 
rison,by. their being maxchod off in irons to different 
destinationg;.and T'tppoo, for the first time since his 
accession, gave public audienco, seabed on a mnusnud 
and ordered a salute to be fired for this his first 
victory, after which he proceeded in person and 
without delay, for the recovery of Mangalore. 
Colonels Macleod and Humberstone, tho two 
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senior of His Majesty’s officers, had somo time bofore 
departed to Bombay, in consequence of tho imputed 
malversations already advertod to, and the command 
of Mangalore had devolved on Major, now Colonel 
Campbell, of the 42d, whose memorable dafance is 
well recorded in a little yolume* before the public, 
which furnishes in a plain and unambitious journal 
of facts, an intoresting and instructive military 
lesson, and developes the rare combination of pro- 
fessional talents and mental resource possessed by 
this lamented officer. ; 
Previously to the. surrender of Bednoro, Tippoo 
had dispatched a respectable force which was 10 
appear before Mangalore with the intolligenco of that 
event, in the hope of rendering his own approach 
unnecessary ; this corps, however, was abtacked and 
defeated with the loss of ils guns, al the distance of 
twelve miles from the place, in consequence of which 
Tippoo marched with his whole army, in the expec- 
tation that the appearance of such an overwhelining, 
force would temfy the garrison into an ealy. 
surrender, An outpost on an eininence commanding 
the principal access to the place, distant upwards of 
a mile, and although of some strength, requiring two 
battalions for its occupation, continued to be main- 
tained three days after the place had boen invested, 
and after positions had been taken which onabled 
the enemy to intercept the retreat of the troops. 
The consequences of this first and only error, were 


. perceived on the morning of the 23d, when a sudden _ 


and. simultaneous attack commenced, of several 
heavy columns of infantry, supported by batbories 
previously prepared, and the discharge of an incessant 
shower of rockets: the sepoys appointed for the 
defence of the post, broke in spite of tho offorts of 
their officers, and were driven in the utmost disordor 





. Published in 1786; the author is also in possession of a 
manuscript jounsal of the siege, which accords with the printed 
narrative in all points of importance, 
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down tho hill; a reinforooment consisting of tho 42d 
supported by a sepoy corps, was too late for thi 
defence of the post, but arrested for a momont thy 
progress of the cnamy, and alfordod timo for the 
fugilives to escape; but the panic soon extended tc 
the sepoys of the roinforéemont also, and even thc 
votoran 42d, did not altogether escape ils influence. 
The casualties of this day amounted to four oflicors, 
ton Huropean and two hundred native soldiors, 
including three officers, and two companies of sepoys, 
whose retreat was ontirely cut off. Al} outposts nob 
under the complete cover of the body of tho place, 
were in consequence withdrawn, and all the arrange- 
ments adopted necessary for a long siege. Tippoo 
did not permit himself to doubt, that tho impressions 
arising from this first success, would produce an 
immodiate surrendor; ho had, however, the mortili- 
cntion to find opposed to him, a commander who 
viewed his inighty hosts with the most perfect 
composure, and considered tho driving in of his 
oulposis, howover early and unfortunate in its 
circumstances, as an event in tho ordinary courso of 
the service, Ho dismissod, without condescending 
to givo an answer, the flag of truce bearing a sum- 
mons for the immedinte surrender of the place as ho 
valued his life; and Tippoo percoiving a regular siogo 
to bo indispensablo, and the thunder storms preced- 
ing tho monsoon to have alroady commenoad, thought 
proper to send above tho ghauls and beyond the 
influence of its groatesl sevority, the wholo of the 
stablo horse; they wero however overbaken at tho 
bottom of the ghaut by its full violenco, and not 
moro than half the horses survived, to roach their 
eastern cantonments. 

Kummer-t-Doen, with the troops composing the 
porsonal command of his late father Meer Saheb, 
was dispatched at the same time to his jageor ag 
Kurpa, in consequence of one of tho diversions in 
that quarter planned by the Governmont of Madras, 
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under the command, first of Captain Idmonds, and , 
afterward of Colonel Jones. On the capture of 
Kurpa in 1779, Seyed Mabommed, a son of one of | 
the principal religious persons al the tomb of tho | 
celebrated Gesoo Derdz at Culburga, and married to . 
a daughter of the vanquished Patan nabob, was . 
among the prisoners; and Hyder, in examining and 
giving his orders for the disposal of his captives, 
ordered this fakeer,.as he contemptuously nained 
him, to be liberated. This person, however considor- .. 
ing the death of Hyder to be a favourable crisis for , 
adventure, collected-a force_in the vicinity, with, 
which he had entered the province of Kurpa, suppart- 
ed by the English Government under the designation 
of the Nabab of Kurpa, and by an Tinglish corps 
which obtained possession of the fort of Cummmumn, 
and some minor. posts Kummer-t-Deen’s_cavalry 
had suffered considerably, though not in tho same 
degree as the stable horse, whoso riders had no 
direct interest in the preservation of the animals; he 
had therefore to encounter delay in recruiting his 
cavalry; but on commencing operations, he troops 
of Seyed Mahommed, a weak, inexperionced person, 
were totally discamfited, and an English battalion in. 
advance, during a parley to ascertain whether the 
enemy considered himself bound by the conditions of 
the armistice of Cuddalore, was tweacherously charged 
and cut to pieces. The subsequent history of this .. 
diversion does not challonge much admiration of 
Biiglish_ diplomacy. Apajeo Ram, charged with a 
mission to Madras, preparatory to a negotiation for 
general peace, had the countenance to propose, and 
the rare fortune to obtain, the intermediate exchange 
of the fort and fertile territory of Cummum, tor 
Chittapet in Coromandel, which, on being occupied 
by an English detachment, was found to be a heap 
of ruins.’ 

‘In the middle of May 1788, the 2nd and 17th battalions 
of Madras sepoys under Captain Edmonds marched from Ongolo 
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Moganwhile the sioge of Mangalore was pressed 
with aff the virulent cnergy of the Sultaun, regulated 
by the professional scionce- and experience of 
Monsieur Cossigny. Three regular attacks embraced 
the fyccs of the fort, accessible by land: the 
excessive violence of the'monsoon was unfavourablo 
to rapid progress; but a proportion of the faces 
attacked, instead of a few breachos, rather exhibited 
masses of continuous ruin: mortars for projecting 
slones attached to plugs prepared for the purpose, 
although inferior in effect to a zegular bombardinent, 
produced constant annoyance and numerous casualties 
throughout the night; as operations advanced, a 
great extent of lodgement on the crest of the glacis, 
and of covered sap for filling the ditch, brought the 
assailants and defendants into incessant contact, and 
altempts 40 penetrate by assault were repeated and 
repelled in overy quarter, until they became almost 





in the Guntur District to Cumbum in the Kurnool Distrot, 
After taking Cumbum in July, Major-General Jones arrived from 
Masulipatam with the 102nd Foot, and Captain Hdmonds 1 eturned 
to Ongole, Captain Montgomery, with eight companies of the 
Qnd and two 6-pounders, was directed to advance to Badvol in the 
Ouddapah District to support Syed Ahmed, On the 29th July 
Genoral Jones sent ordors that hostilities might cease ponding 
tho discussions of treaty of peace. Kamer-ud-din appeared 
with ao forca of 6,000 hoise, 2,000 infantry and 6 guns. 
During a parley with Oaptain Montgomery, he advancod his 
guns and cavalry and suddenly attacked tho Madras troops. 
Throo onsigns wore killed with several Indian officers; 
Captain Montgomory was taken prisoner, about 270 mon wore 
killed, wounded or missing; the rest made their escape to Nollore, 
(Wilson: ZItstory of the Madras Army, Vol. II, pp. 95-96,) 

The land round Cumbum is of extraordinary fertility, The 
tank aé Cumbum has a ciicumforence of 14 miles and an aren of 
four square miles, and the town, though surrounded by land 
under irrigation, was formerly not unhealthy. About 60 yeurs ago, 
however, a malarious form of fever appemed and almost decimated 
tho population, It forms tho richest aren in tho Kurnool District 
and o great continst to the dry country round Sottapotta 
(Chittapet). Whon in 1788 this placo was given up by treaty 
in exchange for Cumbum, it was no doubl a very poor exchange. 
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an affair of daily routine. Ib is remarkable, that 
although the conduct of the sepoys was unsalis- 
factory in the first operation, and daily dosertions 
occurred in the first part of the siego, the firmness 
sand gallantry of the remainder was particularly 
prominent during its most trying poriods, and was 
distinguished by the repeated and animated public 
thanks of their excellent commandor. — 

On the 19th of July, after fifty-six days open 
trenches, Colonel Campbell having, on the proceding 
day, received advices which gave him reason to ox- 

» July 20. pect early relief, ordered at noon, guns well shottcd 
and pointed, to fire a regular royal salute, and tho 
garrison, paraded on such parts of the rainparts as 
still afforded any cover, were directed to conclude the 
ceremonial with three hearty huzzas. The intiwna- 
tion thus conveyed to the besiegors, of some accopl~ 
able information, having reached the garrison, pro- 
duced, on the same day at four o’slock, a lotter signod 
“Peveron de Morlay, envoy from France, to the 
nabob Tippoo Sultaun,” informing Colonel Campbell 
of the peace in Europo; the cessation of arns at 
Cuddalore, and his possessing a letter from tho English 
commissioners to Colonel Campbell, which he had 
been enjoined by Tippoo to deliver in person, ‘This 
letter from Messieurs Sadlier and Staunton had beon 
delivered to Monsieur Bussy for transmission on the 
2d of July; the commandant of Mysorean troops ab 
Cuddalore was on the spot to transmit it at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and the author will venture to stabo 
a probability, little short of conviction, foundod on 
his knowledge of the routine of the Mysgroan post,‘ 
that these dispatches had been in the camp before 
Mangalore, at the least ten days before their ‘exist- 
ence was announced, during which ten days tho 
most desperate efforts had been made to’ carry tho 
place by assault, and were discontinued on finding 
that the garrison had obtained some intelligonce un- 
favourable to the hopes of the besiegers, and which 
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they erronoously supposed to be no other than the 
stated intelligence from Cuddalore. Without ven- 
turing to conjecture at what time those dispatches 
had been delivered to Monsiour Pevoron, or fo ques- 
tion thg inference that ho might not have been at 
liberty to announce Lheir arrival, it shall only be added, 
that no explanation appears to have boen offered of 
any such impediment, and that the samo Monsicur 
Povoron afterwards permitted himself to threaten 
Colonol Campboll with the continuance of tho French 
aid to the besiegers, if he should persevere in certain 
conditions connected with the observance of the 
capitulation of Bednore, and this after he had been 
repeatedly admitted into the fort, not blindfolded, 
on his own positive requisition as an onvoy, founded 
on the existence of a genoral peace, and aftor Mon- 
siew Cossigny as a man of honour had quitted the 
posts which he occupied during the siego, and ostab- 
lished himself in a separate encaimpinent. 

On first intimating the necessity of rofraining 
from affording him any farbher aid in the siego, 
nothing could exceed the Sultaun’s rage and astonish- 
mont, and whon even Lally and Boudenot wore 
compelled by Monsieur Cossigny lo follow his 
oxample, Tippoo was incapablo of understanding this 
conduct in any othor light than that of base treachary, 
and an abandonment of tho cause in which they 
wore engaged. TBoudenot well knowing tho dangor 
of continuing to sorve a princo against whom he had 
conspired, rosigned his command, and retired with 
Monsicur Cossigny, whose retreat would apparently 
have beon out olf, as his subsistence was stopped, if 
he had not required and accepted the aid of his late 
enomy against his ally. 


It is not intended to express‘surprise al tho dark . 


stupidity which could induce Tippoo Sultaun, how- 
evor mortified and foiled, to think, thal under such 
circumstances he could obtain an accossion of military 
fame, by determining to porsevore by whatever 
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treachery, and whatever sacrifice of men, of time, and 
of honour, to obtain the fort of Mangalore, boforo 
concluding a peace, which would givo it to him 
without an effort: and we can only explain this 
‘strange political suicide, by the miserable prido of 
attempting to shew that he could achieve by himsolf 
an exploit, which French troops could not accomplish. 
On all this political and moral darkness we havo no 
astonishment to bestow. But it is mournful to 
observe the envoy of a civilized state lending* himself 
indirectly to such proceedings. Under cover of the 
arrangements made for the first reception of Monsieur 
Peveron, into the fort, troops wore landed for the 
attack of a detached work which covered the entrancd 
of the harbour, in consequence of which it was baken ; 
every operation was continued with augmented vigour, 
under the reiterated simulation of abstaining from 
hostility ; and the admission of the French envoy, 
as a mediator, was generally the occasion of springing 
@ mine in a situation not conveniently accessible at 
other times, or some other profligate treachery fol- 
lowed by the most childish explanations. Tippoo 
however, apparently convinced of the utter hopeless- 
ness of farther efforts to reduce the place by force, 
agreed to an armistice for Mangalore, Onoro, and the 
Aug. 2. English posts in Malabar, on the 2d of August. The 
only article (the 3d), which will require particular 
observation, provided for the establishment of a» bazar, 
where the garrison might buy its provisions, to the 
limited extent of ten days’ stock ab a time, and 
stipulated that such articles as the bazty did not 
afford, might freely enter from other places, to an 
amount not exceeding one month’s supply ab ono 
time ; and the whole spirit of the article obviously 
provided for the garrison remaining during the 
armistice, with regard to provisions, as in all other 
* The reader who may desire to examine the grounds of this 
inference, is referred to overt facts, from which it is drawn, os 
detailed in the published journal of the siege, 
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yospocis, in tho same state as ab its commenco- 
ment, 

In an interview with Colonel Campbell, which 
Tippoo requested soon after the armistice, he paid 
thal officer the most extravagant compliments on his 
defence of the place, which it must be added, ho 
always continued to hold up with unqualified admira- 
tion and applause, as an example to his own ollicers: 
bul, on tho very day preceding this interview, ho 
tried his first experiment, by the crection of a new 
work on the southern, as that which he had already 
treachorously obtained, covered the northern entrance 
of the harbour; an insolent and open violation of 
the 10th article of the armistice, which it is very 
remarkable that Colonel Campbell does not seem to 
have denounced, But this was less important than 
® systematic violation of the 3d article regarding 
provisions, which he commenced on the vory first 
day of the armistice, and continued by a series of 
mean simulation and falsehood, which it would be 
disgusting to fallow, and unnecessary to detail, 

Fifteen days after this armistico, Brigadier- 
General Macleod, now invested with the chief com- 
mand, on the coast of Malabar and Canara, arrived 
in the offing, and on the following day, appeared the Aug 17. 
Bristol and Isis from Madras, with a dolachment of 
Ffanovorians, destined to reinforce Mangalore ; but as 
the design of starving the garrison into surrender, 
had not yet been sulliciontly matured, to infuse into 
tho minds of General Macleod or Colonel Campbell, 
any suspicion of the gross falsehoods which ware 
adduced to explain tho successive delays, this roin- 
forcement was ordered to land at Tollicherry, about 
a degree to the southward, On the 20th, General 20. 
Macleod landed and took up his residence in the 
town of Mangalore, where accommodations wero 
propared for him by Tippoo’s desire, The record of 
some of his conversations with that personage, in the 
presence of Colonel Campbell, contains, among other 
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matters, a prominent recurrence of the demand of 
reparation for the fraud at Trichinopoly in 1752, 
which, notwithstanding the peace of 1769, had also 
formed the basis of the last propositions made by his 
father. Tippoo, however, exhibited some knowledge 
of secret history, in adding ‘that Mahomed Ali was 
the truo cause of the war: that he had poisoned tho 
minds of the English agaist his tather and him, and 
had even deputed persons to England to injure them 
in the opinions of the king and people of that country ; 
that he was equally false to the English and to him, 
and had even recently proposed to him a negotiation 
to unite for their expulsion from India: the French, 
he said, had mediated the armistice, but he would 
not have them or any other to mediate the peace: 
you shall make the peace, he added, and expressed 
surprize when General Macleod pleaded his want of 
powers. Why cannot the military officers make 
peace? they are the proper persons fo doit. You 
shall go with me to Seringapatam ; you shall send 
my propositions to Madras; you shall make the 
peace, and in the meanwhile I will gratify you and 
Colonel Campbell, by complying wilh your request 
for the release of all your prisoners; they shal] bo 
delivered into your own hands at Seringapatam. And 
all this was seriously believed by Gencral Macleod 
and Colonel Campbell, to the extent of the lattor, 

Aug, 28, considering himself on the 23d, as having succeeded 
to the general command on the coast of Malabar, by 
the sudden depariure of General Macleod, who, in 
the same confidence of immediate departure, had 
written to Bombay to avert this pretonsian. 

Oat, 9. It was not, however, until the 9th of October 
that General Macleod appeared fully awako to tho 
effects of the practice which had been in constant 
operation from the 2d of August, of affecting a liberal 
supply of certain articles, while of those essential to 
the native troops, the limitations were so managed 
as to compel Colonel Campbell to make froquent 
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drafts on the garrison stores, the necessity for each of 
which was in itself a distinct violation of the terms 
of tho armistice; and these stores were now so far 
roduced, that Tippoo, conceiving tho object to be 
secured, of compelling the garrison to surrender for 
want of food, threw off the mask, oponly avowed 
the deception of his professed departure for Scringa- 
palam, declared that tho garrison should not be 
supplied with provisions, and finally told the General 
that ho was at liberty to depart : a pormission which, 
under all the circumstances of the caso, the General 
would have been entitled to consider as the most for- 
tunate result of his diplomacy. He accordingly 
sailed for Tellichorry to collech the means of reliev- 
ing the garrison, which was now reduced to Lwenty 
days’ stock. From this period forward, Tippoo was 
openly and actively employed in repairmg his old 
works, and erecting new batteries in every direction, 
a proceeding which the garrison could not retaliate, 
on account, not only of their reduced numbers and 
declining health, but the necessity of employing as 
fuol, not only all the spare materials convertible to 
military usos, but even of demolishing, for the same 
purpose, tho buildings which protected thom from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

By the simulation which Tippoo did nob yot 
entirely abandon, and Colonal Campbell, in such 
oxtremity, did not think propor to reject, of permit- 
ting ® few unimportant articles to entor the fort, the 
twonty days’ stock had, by short allowance, beon 
made to last forty-four days, when, on the 22d of Nov.99. 
Novembor,* two fleets appeared, one froin the north- 
ward, the other from the south, both standing into 
tho roads, Aftor some preparation, “the ships of war 
took their stations so as to cover, in the most 
effectual manner, the boats employed on this sorvice; 





* Statod in the published journal tho 24th, which must bo 
an error of bho press, as tho remarkablo letters in the text are 
dabod tho 23a, 
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the garrison lay on their arms; the signal was made 
that the troops would land to the southward; thoy 
were discovered in the boats; evory noment promised 
a speedy attack, Confidence and joy appeared in 
every countenance; oven the poor, weak, emaciated 
convalescent, tottering under the weight of his fire- 
lock, boldly stood forth to offer what feeble aid his 
melancholy state admitted of. But how great the 
change!’”* The correspondence between Genoral 
Macleod and Tippoo Sultaun, which terminated in 
this change, if not the most interesting, is cortainly 
among the most remarkable in the history of diplo- 
macy. The General's first letter complained, among 
other violations of the truce, of the Sultaun having 
stopped the messengers with letters to and froin him- 
self and Colonel Campbell. ‘To this accusation the 
Sultaun answers, (in English, it should seem, written 
by a Frenchman,) “ It is a lie 0 mensonge, as I never 
see any letters from Bombay, Madras, or Tellicherry.” 
The General, before noticing this part of the letter 
says,—“ You say you have supplied them from your 
bazar; the signals from the fort say you have not; 
you will not permit an officer from the fort to inform 
me of its real situation; therefore I must bolieve 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell’s signals, rather than 
your assertions.” “You, or your interpreter, have 
said, in your letter to me, that I have lied, (or made 
a mensonge,) permit me to inform you, Prince, 
that this language is not good for you to give, or me 
to receive; and that if I was alone with you in the 
desert, you would not dare to say these words to mo; ” 
and again, “ You have said that I lied, or made a 
mensonge; this is an irreparable affront to an English 
warrior. I tell you our customs; if you havo cour- 
age enough to meet me, take 100 of your bravest non 
on foot, meet me on the sea shore, I will fight you, 
and 100 of mine will fight with yours,” &e. Thesa 
extracts are made from General Macleod’s official 

* Published narrative of the siege. : 
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dispatches, entered on the records of Bombay, which 
furnish no continuation of the chivalrous branch of 
this correspondence, nor have I been able, by other 
means, to trace its true termination, 

The answer recorded in Tippoo’s memoirs 
written by himself, and given at length in the preface 
to the first volume of this work as a specimen of his 
style, ought probably to be deemed a fable, of sub- 
sequent and more elaborate fabrication, destined to 
transmit to his successors, together with the ovidence 
of his romantic prowess, fhe record of his wonderful 
polemic talents. The military results of the negotia- 
tion are more distinctly unfolded: It does not appear 
that General Macleod succeeded in the indispensable 
object of receiving a personal report through an 
officer, of the real situation of the fort, to which in 
the conimencement of the negotiation he attached 
such roasonable importance. “It was agreed” says 
the journal, “that the garrison should have a supply 
of one month’s provision, but on being examined, it 
was found to consist of no more than twenty days’ 
rice: no dholl, ghee, or salt, no refreshment for the 
officers allowed adinittance; a great scarcity of fire 
wood, hospitals crowded, improper diet; and the 
whole of the troops in a weakly state,’ “In this 
situation most of the ships and vessels got under 
way on the Ist of December, and made sail to the Doo, 
southward.” “Every officor spoke mutiny; evory 
soldier was outrageous:’* the author of these 
obsorvations appears to ascribe this ungenerous 
treatment exclusively to the Government of Bombay ; 
if he should still be alive and should happen to peruse 
this narrative, he may presently sco cause to qualify 
that opinion. “On the day” says the Goneral ‘that 
the squadron sailed from Mangalore, Colonel Camp- 
bell was so‘ impatient that he made the signal, 1st, 
that he wanted to be succoured, though he received 
the provisions only the day before; 2d, that he could 


* Published narrative of the siege. 
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hold out no longer, which I disvegarded az procecding 
from the peevishness of disappointment ;” and on 
Des, 2, the 2d, General Macleod’s ship alone romaining, ho 
repeated the signal “that ho had not a month’s 
provisions; this comforted me as much less desporate 
than his former signals ;” “but those signals have 
planted a dagger in my breast.” . : 
Before proceeding in our narrative, it will be 
necessary to examine the reasons officially assigned 
for not executing, with a force which all reprosenta- 
tions concur in stating to be sufficient, tho effectual 
relief of Mangalore. The preliminary articles of 
peace between the French and English, had stipulat- 
ed that a term of four months should be allowed to 
the belligerent powers of Hindostan to accede to that 
pacification, and the Government of Madras had 
notified to Tippoo’s political agent, that if within 
four months from his reception of the invitation to 
peace (which they think proper to date on the 2d of 
August, twenty-four days after Tippoo’s public 
acknowledgment of its reception, and thirty-four 
after its actual arrival), he should not have evacuated 
their territory, hostilities should recommen ce on the 
2a of December, and the Governinent of Bombay 
had given corresponding instructions to their do- 
pendencies in Malabar: “though,” says Genoral 
Macleod, “the 2d of December was so noar, the ships 
and boats had not water to last: to wait for tha 8d 
of December was impossible, to make tho abtack 
before it, after he had consented to receive provi- 
sions, appeared to me to be contrary to good faith, 
to your instructions, and to the interests of the 
Company, nevertheless, prompted by affection for 
the garrison, I was tempted, till Captain Mitchell 
(the officer commanding His Majesty’s squadron) 
assured me, thai by the Admiral’s instructions he 
did not think himself authorized to assisi me in any 
hostile measures, after the nabob’s offer, and would 
act accordingly.” Combining the wholo of these 
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facts, and abstaining from remark on the unhappy 
combination by which water should be wanting on 
the precise day that it was deemed tegular to 
commence operations, it is difficult, at this distance 
of time, bo conceive on. what grounds it could be 
deemed, by officers of rank and experience, that a 
general armistice offered and observed by ono 
belligerent during a period allowed fo the obher for 
determining whether he would or would not accede 
to certain conditions for a general peace, but 
notoriously broken by the party to whom it was so 
offered, by the flagitious, flagrant, and contemptuous 
violation of a particular convention and consequently 
of the general truce, could, by any construction, be 
deemed binding on the other, or restrain it from 
relioving a place reduced to the last extremity by the 
direct consequences of that violation; and the 
grounds appear to be equally questionable of the 
impression conveyed by the tenor of this dispatch, 
that the spirit of a general instruction Lo avoid open 
hostility, has ever been promoted by a connivance at 
open insult, This reasoning has been purposely 
confined to the subject of our previous narrative, but 
thore was another, and if possiblo a stronger, becauso 
® more unmixed act of undisguised hostility: of 
three hundred men who wore coming from tho north- 
ward to join Brigndier-General Macleod at Telli- 
cherry, in the beginning of November, two hundred 
were caught in a storm, driven on shore at Manga- 
lore, and made prisoners by Tippoo, who distinotly 
refused to releaso them; and the naval and military 
officers thus openly insultod by a new, distinct and 
separate act of hostility, assumed the merit of good 
faith in submissively sailing away, although in 
retaliation for the similar detention of one hundred 
of the same number at the same time at Cannanore, 
the possession of a subject of Tippoo, that place wast 
altacked and carried by Brigadier-General Macleod 
in the very same month, and his report to Lord 
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Macartney of this achievement contains, among 
other matter, the very curious admission, thas 
Tippoo, at Mangalore, had ‘‘ broken tho cessation of 
arms in every possible manner.” 

The General sailed from Mangalore on “the 2d, 
with the signal flying of “ speedy succours arriving.” 
In addition to the ordinary consequences of a siege, 
the sea sourvy now began to make great havoc among 
the troops, and the garrison was again on short 
allowance from the 20th of December. “On the 87th 
a vessel, with General Macleod’s flag, with a snow 
and five boats, appeared in the road. On the 31st a 
supply of provisions was permitted to be landed, 
consisting nearly of the same quantity of rice and 
biscuit as before, but less beef and arrack: no refresh- 
ments were landed for the officers, nor the least 
intercourse allowed between the vessels and the gar- 
rison, the provisions which were landed being sent in 
Tippoo’s boats, and under charge solely of his own 
people, who attentively examined each article before 
its admittance. The garrison, so far from con- 
ceiving this second supply as an alleviation to 
their sufferings, were highly dissatistied and 
clamorous, and looked upon if as a most glaring 
insult.” “In the night of the 1st of January, 
Brigadier-General Macleod’s vessel and boats went 
off, A very small part of the last supply of salt meat 
was eatable, and the bisouit was full of vermin. The 
scurvy continued to rage: many whose wounds had 
been healed, broke out afresh; and the hospital, not- 
withstanding the sad decrease in numbers, was more 


crowded than during the siege, On the 12th o vessel, 


with Brigadior-General Macleod’s pendant flying, 
came to anchor off the bar from the southward; on 
the return of a boat which she had dispatched on 
shore on the 10th, she weighed and made sail to the 
horthward.”- On the 23d the crisis seemed to have 
arrived: the hospitals were filled with two-thirds of 
the garrison; the deaths were from twelve to fifteen 
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a day: a large portion of the sepoys doing duty were 
blind, a malady supposed to proceed from eating rice 
alone, without salt or any other condiment, and the 
remainder so exhausted as frequently to drop down 
on parade in the act of atjempting to shoulder their 
arms. It were equally painful and unnecessary to 
describe the loathsome food and cadaverous counte- 
nance of the Europeans, and tho mixed aspect 
of resentment and despair which preceded the ulti- 
mate measure of a council of war for tho surrender 
of the place. The articles, honourable in all respects, 
for the garrison, were agreed to on the 26th, but not 
signed until the 30th. The intermediate arrival of 
Colonel Gordon, second in command, with another 
month’s provisions in two ships, made no change in 
conditions to which Colonel Campbell’s faith was 
already pledged, but probably had some influence 
regarding their performance; for strange to tell, they 
were all most faithfully executed, and the remajns* 
of the garrison reached Tellicherry , the fatigues of a 
tedious and harrassing service -had exhausted all that 
was mortal of this brave and interesting officer: he 
was compelled by illness to quit the associates of his 
sufferings on the 15th of February and died on the 
28d of March, 

A place of contemptible strength had thus for 
nearly ninc months from the capture of Bednore, 
locked up tho services of the Sultaun’s main army. 
He had, for nearly seven inonths of that time, wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily neutralized its efforts for the 
continuance of war, or the promotion of peace; he 
had, as we shall presently see, invited by the same 
means, the invasion of one of his richest provinces, 
The revenues of Canara, Malabar, and Coimbetoor, for 
the greater part of the year, were either totally lost, or 





* Tha numbors for duty, including officers, wore on the oath 
May, 1788, after the outposts were driven in, 412 Buropeans, 
and 1438 natives; andon the 80th January, 1784, 285 Luro-. 
poans, and 619 natives. ' 4 
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suffered great defalcation ; and all for the purpose of 
exhibiting himself to the world, foiled by a common 
country fort of the fourth or fifth order, and mending 
his military inferiority by the effects of famine, 
Such, it must be admitted,,were the only inferences 
which an European reasoner would draw from-theso 
premises; but ‘Lippoo appeared to propose to himself 
the further object, and that eventually was not 
small one, of shewing to the powers of India, in those 
and further transactions to be narrated, that he could 
dare to treat the English power with open contempt 
and derision ; and ultimately exhibit them as humble 
supplicants for peace, while suffering similar indigni- 
ties, even in the persons of their ambassadors. The 
very respectable force collected at Tellicherry, alter 
being withdrawn in the manner we have described, 
from the intended relief of Mangalore, had in tho 
mean while been employed in the capture of Canna- 
nore, the seat of an opulent Mahommedan chief, the 
acknowledged subject of Tippoo, in retaliation for 
the detention of some sepoys shipwrecked on the 
coast ; an hostility at least as direci as the forcible 
relief of Mangalore could have been deomed, and in 
public opinion of very inferior public advantage; and 
General Macleod had proceeded to Bombay, having 
looked into Mangalore on the 12th, as already 
noticed. 

An inaident exhibiting much of character which 
occurred during the siege, has for convenionce of 
nairative, been suspended till its close. Rustuin Ali 
Beg, the officer who refused to give up Mangaloro, 
to the order of Ayaz, his former superior surrendored 
it by a favourable capitulation, on the appearance of 
an adequate force under General Matthews; and the 
apology of its being an untenable post, against a 
regular siege, was admitted by a committee of investi- 
gation, and not rejected by his sovereign. When, 
however, that sovereign found himself and his 
French allies completely foiled by tho garrison of 
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this untenable post, he began, very logically, to ques- 
tion the fact on which the apology was founded, and 
to doclare his suspicion of the treachery of the 
kelledar: but when, after the expiration of six months, 
the appearance of relief, under General Macleod, on 
_ the 22d of Noveinber, seemed to give further proof, 
that this strange garrison was neither to be starved 
nor beaten, it was ovident, that sither Rtistum Ali 
- Beg had been a traitor, or himself but a bungling 
soldier ; his rage exceeded all bounds, and he ordered 
the unfortunate kelledar, with all his principal 
officgrs, to be led out to instant execution. 
V’Mahommed Ali, the same person whose name is 
familiar to the reader by the massacre of his wound- 
ed, by a signal victory achieved over the Mahratias, 
and a variety of important services, was the ancient 
and intimate friend of Rastum Ali. Ho had presided 
at tho investigation of his conduct in the capitula- 
tion, had made the most favourable report regarding 
its expediency, and had repeatedly, but unsuccess- 
fully, interposed his good offices to effect his restora- 
tion to favour. Mahommed Ali was considered by 
Hyder as one of the best officers in his army: he 
was a man of abrupt manners, described by his asso- 
ciates with whom I have conversed, as resembling 
those of the Mahommodan bigots, who, under the 
title of religious mendicants, and the mask of spiri- 
tual sanctity, may well be designated as rude and 
sturdy beggars: he was considered as a sort of pri- 
vileged person, whose requests or demands, however 
abruptly convoyed, had scarcely ever been refused by 
Hyder. He was not, however, exempt from the gus- 
picion of duplicity; and in the war of Coromandel, 
he had certainly received some of the secret service- 
money ol Sir Eyre Coote; and had on discovery been 
suspended from his command, “You know,” said he 
to Hyder, “that Iam an extravagant fellow; and as 
you won’t give me the money I want, I take it from 
your enemios. If I had told you beforchand, you 
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have such an insatiable maw of your own, that I 
should never have seon a rupee of it.” Ho was in 
arrest at the time of the battle of Pollilore ; and after 
its close, while Hyder was seated to receive reports, 
came loaded with various,trophies, which .ho had 
picked up on the field, and throwing them down, 
rather over Hyder than at his feat; “there,” said ho, 
“ ave the offerings of a traitor.” Hyder smiled, and 
ordered his immediate restoration to command, He 
had with whatever design been carrying on a secret 
intercourse with Colonel Campbell for some timo 
before the appearance of this rolief; but this fact 
was unknown to Tippoo. Mahommed Ali was nearly 
as great a personal favourite with the son, as he 
had been with the father; and had presumed in a 
few cases to take the same libertios; and on the 
occasion of his friend being led out to execution, ho 
adopted a mode which cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on the supposition of his having been sorious 
in. his negotiations with Colonel Campbell. Instead 
of marshalling his whole command, he merely parad- 
eda single battalion, rescued the prisoner from the 
guard, and openly declaring that he would not suffer 
him to be executed, remained on the spot, crying out 
“justice, in the name of God!” instoad of marching 
direct to the fort, which he might suddenly and safoly 
have effected. 

Tippoo on receiving this intelligence instantly 
put himself at the head of several battalions of Chdlas 
and proceeded to the spot. Being unwilling on every 
account to proceed to extremities, ho sont frequent 
messengers to Mahommed Ali to dissuade him from 
so absurd a proceeding, and among them Booden 
Deen the commandant of rocket men, one of his most 
intimate friends; some accounts insinuate that this 
person was intoxicated at the time; but it is certain, 
that instead of returning with the acquicscence of his 
friend, he remained with him: such is one of the 
statements of actual spectators, while another, on 
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tho samo authority, represents Mahommed Ali as 
having casually met tho party proceeding to the 
place of execution; that Ristum Ali threw himself 
ali hig feet; that Mahommed Ali, the senior General 
in cainp, desired the guard to halt, until ho should 
explain matters to his sovereign; that while convers- 
ing on the subject in his usual rough manner, some 
hundred soldiers gathored round him, and it was 
reported to Tippoo that he was collecting his troops. 
However this may be, it is certain that Tippoo made 
a disposition for surrounding them, that only seventy- 
two persons remained to be surrounded, and that 
they were secured without the least resistance. 
Booden Deon was led on with Ristum Ali, and the 
other prisoners to public execution; which was 
distinctly seen from the Hnglish fleet. To execute 
Mahommed Ali in the presence of the army would 
have been too serious an oxperiment. Whatever 
may have been the amount of actual crime on this 
occasion, his eminent servicos pleaded for mercy, and 
almost every officer of reputation interposed the most 
earnest intreatics for the preservation of his life. 
Tippoo publicly doclared his acquiesconce in this 
request, and on the ensuing day he was sent off in 
irons to Seringapatam. Sheickh Hummeed, a young, 
ambitious, and expectant officer of cavalry was 
charged with the escort of the prisoner; and beforo 
his departuro, was called into Tippoo’s tent of private 
audience, where ho was furnished with a written 
ordor to dispatch Mahommed Ali on the road, and 
with vérbal instructions for his farthor guidance. On 
tho second day he had the humanity to apprize 
Mahommed Ali of the order; and the victim, after 
a short period, employed in devotion, quietly 
acquicsced in the arrangements for strangling him 
without noise, by means of the common groom's 
cord for leading a horse. Sheickh Hummecd returned 
in conformity to orders, surrendered his credentials, 
and reported that Mahommed Ali had destroyed 
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himself, ippoo affected the most violent gricf and 
indignation ; accused Sheickh Hummeed of having 
connived at his taking poison, and ordered him into 
strict confinement, from which he was not releasod 
without the forms of powerful intercession after 
the lapse of some weeks. The latter part. of the 
narrative is given on the personal authority in 1808, 
of a neat relation of Sheickh Hummeed, who had 
died a short time before that period; and it affords 
some illustration of the state of moral feeling under 
a despot, that the narrator extolled the mildness and 
clemency of Tippoo in not having murdered his 
relation for the purpose of keeping his own secret. 
There was, however, a farther motive and a moro 
important secret. Mahommed Ali had shortly before 
the invasion of Coromandel, conspired* with Tippoo 
himself for the dethronement of his father, and 





* Stated on the authority of one of the conspirators. 

[Kwmani (Miles: Hestory of the Regn of Tepy Sultan, 
pp. 19-29) gives o different account of the end of Muhammad 
Ali. According to him Kasim Ah, Governor of Bednora, intrigued 
with Iyaz Khan to surrender that fori to General Matthows, 
On its recapture by Tipu, he was sentenced to death. Muham- 
mad Ali interfered to prevent his execution. Tipu then sont for 
Muhammad Ali and argued with him, on which Muhammad All 
was disrespectful, whereupon Tipu repeated bis orders. Muham- 
mad Ali again interfered and took Kasim Ali with him on tho 
road to Seringapatam. One Syed Humid was sent after him, 
and brought them back to Tipu, who ordered Kasim Ali to bo 
instantly impaled and Muhammad Ali to be placed in a palan- 
kin and sent to Seringaputam, Tipu punished the followers of 
Muhammad Ali by mutilating thom, and they then followed 
Muhammad Ali, reproaching him for having brought about their 
ruin, Muhammad Ali struck with remorse then Killed himself 
by cutting out his own tongue or swallowing o diamond, and 
he was found dead in his palankin. Muhammad Ali is repre- 
sented as having been universally known for his liberality, and 
having died @ very poor man, having given away all his wealth 
tg religious mendicants and numerous poor who lived on hig 
charity. Wilks,*#who no doubt heard fiom many porsons who 
knew the facts, gives what is more probably the correct version 
of what actually happened.] 
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although their plans had not been sufficiently 
matured, and were frustrated by the activity of the 
subsequent campaigns, the preservation of such a 
secrel was very necossary to his own security. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, : 


Retropsect to the affairs of Malabar—Mr. Sullivan's 
communications with Colonel Humberstone—Lhe 
talents with which he retrieved the affairs of the 
South—Hztension of his views to an eventual 
invasion of Mysoor—frustrated by Sir Hyre 
Coote’s disapproval of his plans—Consequent 
danger of Colonel Humberstone’s operations—Mr. 
Sullivan opens a negotiation with Tremalrow, 
the supposed agent of the imprisoned Ranee of 
Mysoor—Character and history of that person— 
Opinion of the Governor and Council—of General 
Stuart—Treaty ratified—its conditions—delays 
—Oolonel Lang, accompanied by Tremalrow, 
besieges and'takes Caroor~Hoisting the Mysoor 
colons deemed inexpedient—Tremalrow fails in 
his first conditions— Discussion of his probable 
means—Aravacourchy—Dindigul — Supercession 
of Golonel Lang—Colonel Fullarton invested 
with the command—receives contradictory orders 
Jrom Government, and from the Commander-in« 
chief-—takes a just view of the public interests, 
and risks the responsibility of disobeying the 
superior authority—marches on Cuddalore—On 
the cessation of arms ordered to return to the 
South— Financial dificulties—Receives intelli- 
gence of the treachery at Mangalore—moves west 
—takes Palgaut—communicates with General 
Macleod—Reasons for returning eastward—takes 
Coimbetoor—prepares to ascend the Ghauts— 
Confidence of disaffection in Tippoo’s army, 
founded on the execution of Mahommed Al, and 
a late conspiracy at Seringapatam——Account of 
that conspiracy—-Shamia the reputed head— 
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Defective communications—The plot discovered 
on the night prior to its intended execution— 
Punishment of the conspirators—Discussion of 
the facts of the case—Colonel Fullarion influ- 
enced by these supposed proofs of disaffection, 
to prepare for the ascent of the Ghats —stopped 
by orders from the English plenipotentiaries, 
proceeding to the court of Tippoo. 


iD erate the period of the wantonly protracted 
siege of Mangalore, a service which has 
occupied a more than usual portion of -detail, as well 
from its peculiar character as from its direct connec- 
tion with other more important events, it has seemed 
most conveniont to suspend the narrative of those 
corresponding transactions which now remain to be 
described. We have secon that in the early part of 
1782, Mr. John Sullivan,’ political resident at Tanjour, 
charged with a general superintendance over the 
southern provinces, and unlimited powers of political 
communication with both coasts, had in the course 
of the confidential authority committed to him by 
his government, opened to Colonel Humborstone, 
reoently arrived on the coast of Malabar, his views 
regarding that omployment of the forces under his 





' John Sulivan was one of threo brothers who sorved in 
Madras. The oldost, Bonjamin, arrived in India as o barrister 
in 1777, and was appointed succossively Government Advocate, 
Attornoy-Goneral and a Judge of the High Cour The second 
brother, John, entered the Civil Service in 1765, at the ago of 17, 
succossfully tendered in 1771 for the erection of the Madras 
arsenal and pew hospital, and aftorwards served in Masulipatam 
and Tonjoro, From 1801 to 1806, he was Under-Secretary for 
War in England end he survived until 1889. His younger 
brother, Richard Joseph, became oa writer in 1768, was afterwards 
Seoratary in the Military Department ab Tort St. George and was 
created a Baronet in 1804. John Sulivan was appointed Resident 
at Tanjore in 1780. It was said he had made a large fortuneat 
Tanjore by being concorned in providing grain, provisions and 

-atores for the troops in the south, (Love: Report on the Palk 
Mampsoripis, pp. 29-864.) 
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command which would best promote the general 
purposes of the war; and there is in the whole of his 
extensive correspondence at that period, a manly, 
energetic, and enlightened grasp of mind, which lcads 
us incessantly to regret its limited sphere of operation, 
and the inadequacy of his means to the accomplish- 
ment of his conceptions, The recent defeat and 
capture of Colonel Brathwaite’s corps in Tanjour had 
produced the greatest degree of despondency in the 
southern provinces, and even considerable alarm for 
the safety of the provincial capital: but the ample 
authorities committed to Mr. Sullivan, were exercised 
on this occasion with so much energy and address, as 
speedily to revive the public confidence; he had even 
found resources for raising and equipping troops, to 
replace, at least numerically, the losses of the late 
disaster, and had reason to hope for the early 
organization of that force, which afterwards took the 
field under Colonel Lang. ‘The plan proposed in the 
first instance, involved little more than the general 
views of the Governments of Bengal and Madras, officl- 
ally communicated to him, for an efficient diversion on 
the coast of Malabar, which among benefits of a more 
general nature, would relieve the pressure and liberate 
the resources of the provinces committed to his 
charge; but on farther correspondence with Colonel 
Humberstone, these views extended to a combined 
operation by the route of Palgaut, to unite with 
Colonel Lang in Coimbetoor, and eventually to proso- 
cute farther offensive operations. Theso ideas were 
approved by his own Government, and afterwards 
recommended to the adoption of that of Bombay, but 
the displeasure of Sir Eyre Coote, which has been 
already noticed, and his disappointment at Colonel 
Humberstone’s landing in Malabar, gave to hig 
opinions, if not an original bias unfavourable to the 
measure, at least the character of intemperate dis- 
approbation; the landing therefore of Colonel 
Humberstone, approved by the Government of 
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Madras, but disapproved as we have seon in. the first 
instance, by that of Bombay, and by Sir Eyre Coote, 
instead of being, as it might have been, rendered an 

- efficient branch of an important combination, was 
left to assume the character of an insulated and 
eminently dangerous diversion. 

Mr, Sullivan, who in consequence of the diffi- 
eulby of communication, long remained ignorant of 
the opinions of Sir Hyre Coote, and the dissensions at 
Madras, sought to strengthen a plan approved by his 
Government, by means of such political support as 
civoumsbances might admit. For about six years 
past, a bramin named Tremalrow, had been residing 
in Tanjour, who gave himself out as “the son* of 
the minister of that Raja of Mysoor, who had been 
deposed by Hyder,” that he had been deputed on 
a secret mission, from the imprisoned Rineet to 
Lord Pigot in 1776, and on hearing of his revolu- 
tionary supercession, retired to Tanjour, In_ this 
situation he had ingratiated himself with the Raja, 
by whom ho had boen announced to Mr, Sullivan, 
through the medium of Mr, Swartz, whose knowledge 
of the languagos, joined to his personal character, 
gavo weight to every representation which he con- 
sented to convey, Tromalrow was a porson of 
considerable talents and acquiroment, and shewed 
himself to possess oxtonsive information regarding 
the government and resources of Mysoor. It is 
known, that he had served in subordinate capacity, 





* A genealogy, with which I am furnished, traces the family 
of Tremalrow up to Govind Achireo, tho Gooroo, (high priest, ) 
of the Kings of Vijeyanuggur ; from him is said io have doscended 
Tremalayangar, the minister of Chick Deo Raj. Vide vol, i. 
page 108, the alleged ancestor of Tremalrow. I have the authority 
of the brother of Tremalrow, for stating, thai he is entirely 
unconnected with either of these families, and that the second is 
not lineally doscended from the first, and is of a distinct sub- 
division of cast ; but it is right to add, that these brothers wore 
at variance, 

t The personage doseribed in yol, i, page 418, 
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in some of the departments of Hyder’s government, 
at first as a writer in the office of Assud Ali Khan, 
minister of finance, who died in 1772, and afterwards 
in the department of the post-office and police, under 
Timmapa, (the predecessor of Shémia,) hy. whom 
he was patronized and employed on several missions; 
and it is understood in Mysoor, that while absent on 
one of these, he heard of the intended disgrace of his 
pation, and apprehensive of being involved in its 
consequences, fed from Mysoor. This person stated 
himself to possess political powers from his impri- 
soned mistress, and means of communication which 
enabled him to receive from her letters addressed to 
Lord Macartney, and Sir Eyre Coote, and political 
instructions for his own guidance. Original letters, 
addressed by Colonel Wood, Colonel Smith, and 
Mahommed Ali, during the war of 1767, to 
Madana,* Hyder’s governor of Coimbetoor and 
Malabar, produced to support the authenticity of his 
present communications, were scarcely conolusive to 
that extent, although affording evidence of confi- 
dential access either to the supposed conspirators of 
1767, or to the records of Hyder's police; and after a 
voluminous correspondence, Mr. Sullivan was autho- 
rised to conclude a treaty with Tremalrow, in behalf 
of the imprisoned Rénee; the main purport of which 
was, on the one part, the eventual restoration of the 
ancient family; and on the other, the paymont of 
stipulated contributions, as the army should advance 
into the provinces of Mysoor ; with other ultorior con- 
siderations reciprocally advantageous, bul cautiously 
guarding the English Government against any 
inconvenient pledge. This treaty was sent for 
ratification to the Government of Madras, every 
member of which had entire confidence in tho 
authenticity of the powers, and the reasonable 
sprospect of success. Sir Eyre Coote, although origi- 
nally inimical to the plan, had, before his departure to 


* The person mentioned in page 610, &c. of yolume I. 
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Bengal, encouraged Mr, Sullivan to persevore. 
General Stuart alone, after the departure of Sir Hyre 
Coote, 2 member of the Select Committee of Govern- 
nent, not only stated his opinion that the whole was 
a delusion, but converted into a source of festive 
merriment at his public table, this official proceeding 
of the secret department of the Government. The 
treaty was however ratified on the 27th Novomber, 
1782, subject to the confirmation of the Govornment- 
General. 

We have already seen, that the death of Hyder 
and the recession of Tippoo, from his attack on the 
corps of Colonel Humberstone, to join lis army in 
Coromandel, followed in emly succession the dato of 
these arrangements, and left an open field for the 
operations of Colonel Lang. The difficulty of offi- 
cient equipment, and delays of doubtful necessity, 
protracted the movements of this officer ; until, on 
receiving intelligence of the capture of Bednore, he 
was urged, by arguments drawn from that example, 
to contribute without delay to the farther distraction 
of the enemy’s efforts: he accordingly marched, ac- 
Se ae by Tromalrow, and on the 2d of Apyril, 
1783, obtained possession of the fort of Caroor, after 
a defence which cost about one hundred and 
thirty killed and wounded. The Hindoo colours of 
Mysoor were hoisted on the ramparts of this its fron- 
tier post in Coimbetoor, and the managoment of the 
district was committed to Tromalrow ; measures 
which Mr. Sullivan dcemed to be premature, not only 
on account of giving unnecessary publicity to the con- 
nection, and thereby risking disclosures ab Soringa- 
patam, bub because it had been his intention to exact 
the corresponding stipulation of the payment of one lac 
of rupees, which it appears that T'remalrow was 
unable immediately to accomplish. His individual 
private fortune might perhaps have enabled him to 
make this first peouniary advance ; but independently 
of the evidence of this first failure, it is difficult to 
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conceive the existence of those scoret funds, which he 
affirmed to be at his disposal, sufficient for the pay- 
ment of the larger successive contributions, excopt 
such as he should derive from the resources of the 
countries to be occupied, in consequence of the 
advance of the army. Avaracourchy* was carried by 
agsault on the 16th of April, and Dindigul surven- 
dered on the 4th of May. 

At this period a promotion in His Majesty’s 
army placed Colonel Lang below the two next officars 
serving under his command ; the announcement of 
this event was accompanied by orders for another 
destination, and the command was conferred on Colo- 
nel Fullarton, an officer who, although he had recently 
embraced the military life, exhibited an aptitude for 
that profession, which longer experience does not 
always confer, and political talents which had been 
improved by expericnce. His first operation after 
succeeding to the command was the capture of Dara- 
poram’ on the 2d of June, the capture of Bednore on 
the 3d of May was still unknown ; and the advance of 
Colonel Fullarton to draw off a part or the whole of 
the pressure on General Matthews, although with 
forces confessedly insufficient to encounter Tippoa’s 
main army, was deemed of such vital importance as 
to justify the risk. The Government accordingly 
repeated their injunctions to General Stuart, to issue 
no orders to Colonel Fullarton oxcept in the case of 
some urgent necessity, the nature of which necessity 
he was to explain to thom, either before issuing the 
order, or on the date of its issue. These instructions 





' Avaracourchy.—Aravakurichi, a town 17 miles south-west 
of Karu, in Trichinopoly District. The fort was built by a Mysore 
Raja. The fortifications wore destroyed when the English oocupiod 
the place in 1790. It is situated on the road to Dindigul. 

2 Daraporam.—Dharapuram, 42 miles south-east of Coimba- 
tore. It was a point of strategical importance, captured by 
Colonel Wood in 1768, but retaken by Haider in the samo yoar, 
In 1792 the fort was dismantled, It is now a town of about 
8,000 inhabitants, 
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were dated the 27th May, and on the 81st, Genoral 
Stuart addressed to Colonel Fullarton a positive 
order to march towards him at Cuddalore, with the 
utmost expedition ; these orders obliged him to desist 
from father operations and move in an opposite 
direction. At Trichinopoly, where the rivers were 
unfordable, some delay was incurred in tho operation 
of crossing in basket boats. Arrived on the opposite 
bank, he experienced the full force of that miserable 
state of dissension, which paralyzed the public weal, 
in the receipt on one and the same day of farther 
instructions from General Stuart to march without 
delay to Cuddalore ; and orders no less explicit from 
Lord Macartney to recross the river and continue to 
the southward.* We have already noticed the tone 
of being abandoned by his own Government, which 
General Stuart assumed on the private receipt of 
this information, officially withheld from his know- 
ledge; but it is highly creditable to the memory 
of Colonel Fullarton, the personal friond of, Lord 
Macartney, and placed -by his Lordship’s patronage 
in this honourable separate command, that he ven- 
tured to disoboy. Intelligence had reached him that 
“ Suffroin had anchored at Cuddalore after the action 
of the 20th of Juno, and that a disembarkation of 
many thousand men was intended;” he inferred that 
“the public safety’could have no existence if Genoral 
Stuart's army was defeated,” } and risked the responsi- 
bility of marching with overy possible oxpedition 
towards Cuddalore. It is no disparagomont to the 
merit of this public-spirited decision, that he would 
probably have been too late if the armistice had 
not intervened. On his arrival within three forced 
marches of the camp before Cuddalore, he received 
intelligence of the cessation of hostilities, the super- 
cession of General Stuart, and his departure for 
Madras; and it must be added in justice to the 








* Tullarton's view, page 114, 
| Ibid, pngo 116. 
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Government whose orders he disobeyed, ‘that thoy 
afterwards expressed their approbation of his 
conduct, ; 

The termination of the French war, the absonco 
of Tippoo’s army from Coromandel, and the oston- 
sible accession to an armistice preparatory to peace, 
rendered disposable a large portion of the army as- 
sembled at Cuddalore, and Colonel Fullarton was 
ordered to return to the southward, reinforced to an 
extent which nearly doubled his: numbers. Some 
intermediate operations against dependent chiefs who 
had exhibited a refractory spirit, during a period of 
public pressure, oceupied the force under his com- 
mand for some months; and he had been ordered to 
abstain from farther hostility against Tippoo, unless 
a violation of the armistice or farthor instructions 
should authorize the measure. The single fact of the 
native troops and their European officers under Colo- 
nel Fullarton, being at this time twelve months in 
arrear, and in other situations a still greater number, 
furnishes in itself the truest picture of public finance, 
and the allegiance of these troops received its highest 
eulogium, in the contrasted condition of His Majesty’s 
regiments, whom an act of parliament required to be 
regularly paid: a ration of rice constituted the only 
means of subsistence to a sepoy, the very condiments 
necessary for rendering it fit for food, were procured on 
credit, from the native merchants of the cainp baztirs ; 
a class of men whose conduct during this trying war, 
was scarcely less meritorious than that of tho troops, 
The personal responsibility of My. Sullivan, and tho 
gentlemen charged with the superintendance of supply 
procured equipments not to be obtained on the broken 
credit of the Government; and Colonel Fullarton, 
after exhausting the provisions of our own districts, in 
keeping his army together for future contingencics, 
was induced by necessity to “solicit a latitude of 
purveyance, even in the enemy’s country, in case his 
protractions should endanger the safety of the troops 
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so critically situated.”* At this exact period, (the L6th Oot. 16, 
of October,) an official letter from the members of the 
residency at Tellicherry informed him of the broad 
and insolent violation of the convention of Man- 
galore, which had induced General Macleod to depart 
from that placa on the 9th of the same month, and 
determined him on moving to the westward. The 
topography of those countries was then imperfectly 
understood, and Colonel Fullarton, reducing the 
intermediate posts, moved on Palgaut, with the view 
of uniting his forces to those of General Macleod, 
and marching in force for the relief of Mangalore. 
After a difficult and tedious route, cut through the 
centre of a stately teak forest, which covers this 
immense break in the Alpine chain of the Peninsula, 
the army keeping close to the stupendous hills on 
their left, penetrated to Palgant, and after a short 
but active and meritorious siege, carried the place on 
the 15th of November. Thehonourable Captain (now Nov. 15 
Sir Thomas) Maitland, being on duty in the trenches, 
had taken advantage of a heavy fall of rain, to drive 
the enemy from the covered way which was not 
palisaded, and pursuing the fugitives through the 
firsh and second gateway, struck such a panic into 
the garrison, as to cause its immediate surrender,* 





* Fullarton’s view, page 164. 

1 Qolonel Fullarton, in his march to the south through 
Madura and Tinnovelly Districts, had boon successful in recover. 
ing arrears of tribute from the Sivaganga Raja, and almost ono and 
a-half Iakhs of rupees from the Panjalamkurichi Raja; the latter 
was distributed among his troops. He returned from the south 
and at Dindignl was mot by two strong detachments from tho 
main army, This raised his force to 18,600 men of whom 2,050 
wore Europeans. He then marched to Palghaut, through the 
Anaimalai forests, ‘ We had to force our way through a forest, 
twenty miles in depth, extending thirty miles across the pass of 
Palghaut. . . .” “The frequent ravines required to be 
filled up before it was possible to drag the guns across them ; 
innumerable large trees which obstructed the passage required to 
ho oui down and drawn out of the intended track, and then tho 
whole road was to be formed before the carriages could pass. 
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After communicating with Tellicherry, it was 
found that ib was incapable of furnishing the expected 
provisions and stores, that the troops under General 
Macleod could not be provided with a ficld equipage 
in less than two months; and that tho whole oxtont 
of 500 miles to be traversed, like every narrow stripo 
of low country, interposed between an elevated range 
of mountains and the sea, was intersected by a 
succession of rivers, ravines, and other impediments, 
which rendered hopeless a rapid advance in that 
direction. The possession of a respectable post of 
communication between Malabar and Coimbetoor, 
was however in itself an important acquisition ; 
provisions were furnished in profusion, by the zamorin 
and his Nairs, eager to be emancipated from Mahom- 
medan tyranny; and not only on this account, but 
with reference to the alternative of ascending towards 
Seringapatam, by the pass of Gujelhetty, the ocoupa- 
tion of Palgaut was, if not indispensable, at least of 
eminent utility: and, on a comparison of all the 
routes presented to Colonel Fullarton’s choice, he 
assigned the preference to the last stated, and moved 
for that purpose to the capital of Coimbetoor, on the 
26th of November. Independently of a respectable 
field force, comprizing a total of 18,636 men, Colonel 
Fullarton had motives of confidence in the success of 
his enterprise, founded on the supposed stato of tho 
enemy's troops. The death of Mahounod Ali, and 





The brigades were distributed to succeed each other ab intervals, 
preceded by pioneers in order to clear what the advanced body 
had opened for the gung and stoves that wore to movo under 
cover of the rear division, While we were thus engaged, an un- 
yemitting rain, extremely unusual at that season, commenced. 
The vevines were filled with water, the paths became slippery, 
the bullocks lost their footing, and the troops wore obliged to 
drag the guns and oarriages across the whole forest.’ The sum 
of one and three-quarters of a Iakh of rupees were found in 
Palghawt, which was divided ‘amongst the troops in consideration 
of their necessities. (Wilson: History of the Madras Army, 
Vol. IT, pp, 85-93.) 
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the executions before Mangalore, were reported and 
considored as the result of an extensive disaffection, 
and a recent conspiracy had occurred at Seringapatam, 
which will require a separate recital. 

Whatever doubts may have been entertained of 
the authenticity of the documents produced, and the 
communications reported by Tremalrow, in 1782, 
while Hyder was still alive, thero can be none of his 
correspondence with the members of this conspiracy, 
and of the having aided in promoting a orisis, which 
if ‘well combined, might have produced the most 
decisive results. To trace with any certainty the 
secrot history of a combination, every member of 
which who was discovered, or even strongly suspected, 
was put to death, and every subsequent mention of 
which was treason, would, in every instance, be an 
avduous attempt; and the difficulty in this case is 
augmented by other cixcumstances. On the restora- 
tion of the Hindoo dynasty in 1799, Tremalrow was 
one of two candidates for the. office of minister, and 
tho effects of rival pretension on the principals as 
well as their adhorents, gave plain and abundant 
cause for distrusting the statements of each. Seyed 
Mahommed Khan, the kelledar of Seringapatam, who 
discovored tho conspiracy, and directed the execu- 
tions, became a pensioner of the India Company, and. 
was totally indopondent of every influence but theirs, 
His written and personal narratives, the published 
journals, and oral information of English prisoners, 
and conversations with numerous witnesses of the 
overt facts, have been the principal checks on a secrot 
narrative, obtained by the author under circumstances 
which precluded the ordinary means of scrutiny. 

Tho advancement of Shdmia to be minister of 
tho post-office and police in 1779 has been stated, 
and we have seen that the influence of this office had 
even a wider range, and more perfect organization, 
than can readily be apprehended by the subject of a 
free state. The seoret terrors of his active admini- 
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stration had even been felt by his colleagues, and 
produced a joalousy which sought for his removal, 
Té was sufficient for this purpose bo givo obscure hints 
of the good fortune of his family, tho means of 
accumulating wealth, and the power to expgse ovary 
secret but their own; these insinuations were nob 
long concealed from the emissaries of Shdmia; but 
at what period he began to contemplate revolutionary 
plans has not been ascertained. Shortly after Hydov’s 
death, he perceived the early certainty of ruin, and 
veiled his projects with augmented zeal in the servica 
of his sovereign, whom he of course accompanied to 
Mangalore. His brother Rungeta was at tho head of 
the department at Se1ingapatam, and the name of 
the relation is mentioned, whom he sent from 
Mangalore to concert with his brother, the plans of 
proceeding. At the period of his arrival Singeia tho 
provincial head of the department at Coinbotoor, 
was on business at Seringapatam, and with Narsing 
Row (Choukee Nevees) a sort of muster-master, pay- 
master, and town-major, was called to the seerct 
consultations. The Hindoo Raja was to be nominally 
restored, and Shdmia, Rungeia, and Narsing Row, 
were to form the administration; the last named 
person was included, on the ground of his undertaking 
tho actual execution of the plot, for destroying tho 
kelledar, with Assud Khan, and the whole of his 
faithful battalion, and seizing the gates and tho 
treasury, The communications with the English 
army which was to ascend at the period agrecd, was 
left to Rungeia, through the medium of Singela ab 
Coimbetoor; all the Hindoo, and afew Mahommedan 
commandants of corps were gained, and sworn to 
secrecy; the English prisoners wero to be released, 
and placed under the command of General Mat- 
thews; and Rungeia had for the first time visited 
the English prison, about ten days before the 
intended explosion; had enquired into their wants, 
and desired them to be of good cheer. It was 
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prepared of sufficient authenticity to convince tho 
English of the nature and oxtent of the conspiracy, 
and to this the seals and signatures were obtained of 
the pergons already named, of the commandants of 
corps, and of Souberaj, ostensibly the represen iatire) 
of the imprisoned royal family, but in fact a descend- 
ant, by the female lina, of the late Dulway Deo 
Raj.* Tt is nob clear from the narrative whether this 
instrument ever reached the English army, but 
intelligence from Singeia ab Coimbetoor gave assur- 
ances of that army being ready to advance at the con- 
certed notice whenever 16 should be given. The 
narrative states the attempt to have been premature, 
but that Rungesa considered farther delay to be 
hazardous, on account of the number of persons 
entrusted with the sccret, and the danger of treacher- 
ous or accidental discovery: he therefore pressed 
Narsing Row vo strike the blow, and every thing was 
prepared for uino o'clock on the 24th of July,t 1788, 
ft was the pay-day of Assud Ihdn’s and some other 
Mahommedan corps, he would be present to superin- 
tend its distribution to the corps in waiting and 
without arms at tho Cutcherry,’ where the kelledar 
always attended before the appointed hour; the 
troasury attendants, the corps of pioneers omployed 
in moving tho treasure, a body of jetties” who had the 


* Slated on the authority of Seyed Mahommed Khfn. 

{| Seyod Mahommed states oight months, (lunar,) after his 
appointment, which would bring it to about the firsl week in 
August, I take the date in the toxt, from the journal published 
in “ Momoiis of the War in Asin, 1789;" but adverting to the 
restraints unde: whioh that journal was kept, ib may not be exact 
to a day. 

' An offico of administration; a court house. Hindustani: 
Kachet. 

2 “Tho Totti or Totti, also onlled Mushtiga in the western 
districts, are professional athletes or wrestlers or Malla.” & 
number are maintained in connection with the Palace. (Lewis 
Rico; Mysore, Vol. I, p. 287.) 


deemed nesessary that an instrument should ba [ 
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guard of that part of the palace, were all provided 
with daggers, to commence the work with the destruc- 
tion of the kelledar, and his attendants; while larga 
bodies of Hindoo peons were ready to fall, in every 
direction, on the unarmed Mahommedans, , Matters 
being thus urranged, Seyed Mahommed Khan on 
returning from the hall of business to his house on 
the night of the 28d, was accosted in a whisper by an 
obscure individual, who said he had something ol 
importance to communicate; and on hearing his tale, 
he was enabled in the course of the night to sole a 
dispatch prepared for transinission to the English 
army; to secure the principal conspirators, and to 
adopt measures for defeating the intended explosion. 
Narsing Row made a full disclosure, in the hope of 
pardon, which he did not receive; and all the minor 
agents confessed to the degree of their actual infor 
wation. As an example to intimidate, a considerable 
number of the conspirators were immediately executed, 
by the horrible process of being loosely tied to an ele- 
phant’s foot, and dragged in that state through tho 
streets of the town. Tippoo’s orders were required 
for the disposal of the heads of the conspiracy, and on 
the arrival of these orders, Narsing Row, Souberay, 
and the heads of corps, and of the jetties, wore 
executed, Shdmia was sent in irons [rom Mangalore, 
and with his brothor Rungeta was exposed to every 
contumely in separate iron cages, where they are 
said to have persisted to the last in denying their 
participation in the crime; although the torturo 
extracted considerable treasures. Many adherents of 
their family continue to this day to interpret all tho 
overt facts, into a pretended conspiracy contrived by 
the other ministers; on which most improbable 
supposition, Narsing Row must be considered as the 
voluntary victim of the calumny. Shetaub, the 
former kelledar of Seringapatam, superseded by Seyad 
Mahommed, was seized on the first alarm, simply 
on conjecture ; and was released at the closo of tha 
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investigation on a perfect conviction of his innocence. 
Noither evidence, nor the unlimited use of the torture, 
had directed the slightest suspicion towards the 
imprisoned Rance ; it is just possible, that she might 
afterwards havo been induced by the political rivalry 
to which we have adverted, to assume a disguise in 
her confidential conversations with the late Sir Barry 
Closo, and with the author; but the absence even of 
suspicion, when so strongly oxcited by circumstances, 
added to her uniform and consistent assurances, 
convinced them both, of her entire ignorance of evary 
part of the correspondence conducted in her name. 
But that conviction must not be understood to impugn 
the reality of Tremalrow’s projects for the subversion 
of the actual government. Long before the usurpa- 
tion of Hyder, the Hindoo prince had been: kept in 
ignorance of acts purporting to be his own, as profound 
as was the ignorance of the imprisoned Rénee in 
1783; and simulated authority had beon the familiar 
habit of the court. 

On a fair consideration of all the authentic facts 
which have been disclosed, wo must ascribe to the 
conspirators ab Scringapatam, a precipitancy rendered 
necessary by circuinstances; and a more confident 
assertion for the encouragement of their friends, than 
they wore justified in making, regarding the immedi- 
ato advance of tho English army; for we cannot 
ascribe to Tromalrow, the imprudence and impolicy 
of having oncouraged that expectation, at tho parti- 
cular period when he knew the Hinglish to be restrained 
from action by tho armistice of Cuddalore, ‘when 
Colonel Fullarton was preparing to march from 
Trichinopoly, (as he did on the 4th of August,) in the 
Opposite direction of Sevagunga. In what manner 
tho conflicting pretensions of Tremalrow and Shamia, 
might in the evont of success have been adjusted, it 
may not now be necessary to conjecture, a 

Such, however, were the two circumstances, 
namely the excoution of Mahommed Ali, at Mangalore, 
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and the detected conspiracy at Seringapatam, which 
induced Colonel Fullarton to infer a disaffection in 
Tippoo’s army favourable to the success of his 
enterprise; but there may be ground for questioning 
the accordance of this inference with the, opinion 
raised by some authorities to the dignity of an axiom, 
that every detected conspiracy, instead of weakening, 
has a direct tendency to strengthen tho hands of a 
despot; and exclusively of these two examples, thero 
was certainly no sufficient ground for crediting the 
existence of defection, sufficient to form the ground 
of political action. The confidence of Colonel Fullar- 
ton was better founded, in officers eminently distin- 
guished for talents and professional experience, 
and troops of an excellent quality, aluhough contain- 
ing too large a proportion of young soldiers. ‘He had 
arrived as we have seen at Coimbetoor, on the 26th 

Noy. 28 of November, and on the 28th, two days bofore his 
intended advance, he received instructions from 
plenipotentiaries, duly authorized, on their route to 
negotiate at Tippoo's court, directing him, not only to 
suspend his intended operations, but unconditionally 
fo abandon all his conquests and to retire within the 
limits possessed by the Hnglish on the 26th of the 
preceding July, 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Preliminary events which had led to the appointment 
of these plenipotentiaries—Advances from Lord 
Macartney before Tippoo’s departure from Coro- 
mandel—his messenger returns, accompanied by 
an envoy, at first without powers, and afterwards « 
eguivocally conferred—Conferences broken off— 
resumed in consequence of the peace in Hurope, 
the armistice of Cuddalore, and the invitation of 
Monsieur Bussy—Tippoo sends Apajee Ram— 
His demand of Aydz as the slave and property of 
Tippoo— Discussion of the conditions of a treaty 
—Apajec skilfully suggests the deputation of 
Hingtish ambassadors to Tippoo's court, to obviate 
the delays occasioned by reference— Real intention 
—Messrs, Staunton and Sadlier named—Tip- 
poo's pretended accession to the treaty of Salbey 
—Plenipotentiaries arrive at the camp of Seyed 
Saheb, at Arnee—Prompt order to Colonel 
Pullarton, to abandon his conquests and retire— 
Heamination of tts expediency—Colonel FPullar- 
ton, knowing the state of facts at Mangalore— 
waits farther arders before retiring—Seyed Saheb 
professing to be in full march on has return, 
stops~-Negotiations—Proposed conditions ¢ncon- 
sistent with these hasty orders-—~Plenipotentiaries 
differ in opinion—a third added to the number, 
Mr. Huddlestone—Government of Madras review 
their sttuation—Hrronevus conelusions— Direct 
Oolonel Fullarton to obey the order of the plent- 
potentraries, literally—he obeys at the moment 
that Tippoo's troops continued to occupy Cora; 
mandel—and furnishes Tippoo with direct ewcite- 
ments to persevere at Mangalore—Swartz the 
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missionary—his acute observations—The troops 
scarcely in cantonment, before the Madras gov- 
ernment sees its error, and countermands the order 
~—dJourney of the Commissioners Plenipotentiary 
—by dangerous routes to prevent the stipulated 
communication with. the prisoners—Contemptuous 
deceptions—-Arrive near Mangalore a few days 
after the evacuation—Gibbets erected in front of 
their tents—General Macleod arrives in the offing 
—~—Communication prohibited—He considers them 
as prisoners—Alleged intention to escape—Mys- 
terious silence—discussed—The escape prevented 
by the officer commanding the escort—Reasons of 
Tippoo for a separate peace with the English, 
independently of the treaty of Salbey— Conditions 
—Cautionary retention of two places on each side 
—~Cannanore, one of these places, restored by Bri- 
gadier-General Macleod, in violation of the treaty 
and the orders of the Commissioners—Prisoners 
detained contrary to the treaty—Interesting fate 
of the boys—Contrasted conduct of the officer 
commanding the escort, and of the Commissioners 
—~Lwo_examples—Treatment of the prisoners— 
by Hyder—by TippooGeneral description of 
them condition—Muropeans — Sepoys--220 aood 
SEYED IBRAHIM. 


d hier preliminary communications which had led 


to the appointment of these plenipotentiaries, 


had commenced at so early a period as tho 19th of 
February, before Tippoo’s departure from Coro- 
mandel, Lord Macartney had, with the. concurrence 
of his council, engaged a bramin, proceeding on his 
devotions to Conjeveram, to communicate with somo 
of his friends in the Mysorean service, and endeavour 
to obtain, through their means, a better treatmont of 
the English prisoners, and through the same medium 
to sound Tippoo's dispositions regarding a separation 
from his French allies, and a treaty of peace with 
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tho English nation. Tt was obvious that nothing 
could divest this advance of that apparent anxiety 
for peace, so dangerous in Asiatic diplomacy, and so 
strongly deprecated by.Mr. Hastings. The bramin 
(named Sambajec, an agent at Madras on the part of 
the raja of Tanjour,) was too full of self-importance 
to decline the consequent opportunity of appearing 
at ‘Tippoo’s durbar in the character of English en- 
voy; and that prince, glad of an opportunity to 
provide against unfavourable contingencies, and to 
ascertain the grounds on which he could command 
peace, directed a person, named Sreenowasrow, to 
accompany Sambajee on his reburn to Madras; at 
first without any written powers, but afterwards 
furnished with an equivocal letter, addressed to him- 
self under Tijppoo’s seal, authorising him to confer 
on the subject of peace. The conferences were 
opened by this man with the demand of reparation 
for the everlasting grievance of the fraud at Trichino- 
poly, in 1752; and answered by reference to the 
subsequent treaty of 1769. The principle of mutual 
restitution seemed likely to be the basis to which 
cach would ultimately assent. The difioulty of 
Tippoo's separation from the French, and abandoning 
them to be overwhalmed by the suporior power of tha 
English, was mot by the proposition of returning 
them in safety to the Isle of Franco. In this state of 
the negotiation, Sroenowasrow returned to his mastor 
for further instructions; and these abortive advances 
wero sulforod by Tippoo to rest in contemptuous 
silence, until, on the occasion of the cessation of 
hostilities between the French and English at Cud. 
dalore, on the 2d July, in consequence of the peace in 
Burope, Lord Macartney, in conformity to the tenor 
of his agreement with Monsieur Do Bussy addressed 
a letter to Tippoo, inviting him to accede to the 
conditions provisionally fixed for his acceptance, and. 
announcing a suspension of all hostility on tho part 
of the English, until his answer should be obtained, 
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The Sultaun’s reply, received on the 5th of October, 
was full of amicable profession, at the very moment 
that he considered his plans for starving Mangalore, 
to be approaching maturity. Apajee Ram, whose 
diplomatic talents have been already noticed,* was 
the envoy charged with this lotter, and the custom- 
ary ‘credentials, His demands were as usual, at first 
extravagant, bub gradually sunk into an apparent 
assent to the principle of mutual restitution of pri- 
soners and places. Of prisoners the English had 
actually none, but a strenuous attempt was made so 
to consider Aydz the late governor of Bednore, who 
was specially demanded by the Sultaun not only asa 
prisoner, but as his domestic slave and private pro- 
perty. It would not have been diflicult to satisfy 
the mind of such a man as Apajee Rain, that so gross 
a violation of faith and hospitality was a hopoless do- 
mand, but he could not decide, in opposition to 
official instructions, without reference. He next 
attempted the establishment of an offensive and 
defensive alliance, and this proposition was rejected 
ou the ground of past experience, regarding the 
treaty of 1769, which was stated to have furnished 
to Hyder, a pretence for the present war. Difficulties 
purposely created, were made to prolong the time, 
until Apajee Ram suggested, with every appearance 
of frankness, that the frequent references which his 
master’s habits of distrust compelled him to inake, 
would continue to protract the negotiations, and that 
he saw no mode so likely to accelerate the conclusion 
of peace, as the deputation to the Sultaun’s court of 
two gentlemen of charactor, sufficiently masters of 
the views of their government, to render reforence 
unnecessary. 

This proposition which the Government doscribe 
as “fully meeting their wishes” was certainly no 
Jess acceptable to the Sultaun, from whom it pro- 





* Vol. i. page 564, 
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cecded, and who had no object so much at hoarh, as 

to exhibit the English to the powers of Hindostan, 

in the posture studiously assigned to them in his 
work of suppliants for peace. My. Sadlier, second in 
council, and My. Staunton, private scorctary to Lord 
Macartnéy, were the commissioners named, and thoy 
departed from Madras on the 9th of Novomber, with Nov. £ 
prospocts of success materially improved, by informa- 

tion received immediately previous to their departure, 

of Tippoo’s declared accession to the treaty ot Salbey, 
signified by himself in his letters to tho Péshwa and 
Sindea. On the 19th, they arrived in the camp 19. 
near Arnee, of Meer Saheb comimanding the Sul- 
taun’s forces still in Coromandel: and the order to 
Colonel Fullarton alreadv described to abandon his 
conquests and retire within the limits possessed on 

the 26th of July, was promptly dated on the sueceed- 

ing day. It might be reasonably concluded, that a 20. 
British officer of some intellect would not re-com- 
menee hostilitics on doubtful information, but having 
commenced, it would seem to bo sufficient for the 
purposes of amicable negotiation that they should 
simply cease ; that their origin should be investigab- 
od, and if groundless that reparation should be pro- 
mised ; but unconditionally to abandon, without any 
investigation, the fruits of such hostilities, appeared 
like gratuitously throwing away, al the commence- 
ment of a negotiation, the best materials for bringing 
it to a successful conclusion, The commissioners 
however deemed themselves at liberty to act upon 
the assurances of Indian diplomatists, in opposition 
to the grounds of belief which have been stated, and 
assumed as the foundation of their orders “that the 
cessation of arms appeared to havo been disturbed in 
partial instances by accidental circumstances, and 
without any authority from government on either 
side ;” and these orders, so founded, reached Colonel 
Fullarton at a period (28th of November) when ho 38. 
was in possossion of official advices from Brigadier- 
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General Macleod, stating that he had actually sailed, 
for the purpose of forcing his way, at all evonts, into 
Mangalore, in consequence of the infraction which he 
had personally witnessed of the armistico and con- 
vention with Colonel Campbell. Colonel Fullarton 
treated these orders with a wise combitiation of 
military feeling and political prudence : ho know that 
they wero founded upon gross deception; and 
although he testified obedience by causing hostility 
to cease, he declared his determination to retain his 
conquests until he should be furnished wibh further 
orders. Meanwhile Seyed Saheb, who professed to 
be evacuating Coromandel, and to be in full march 
to Seringapatam, stopped ostensibly for tho celebra- 
tion of a festival, not twenty-five miles from the 
ground near Arnee, where the commissioners found 
him, at a place (Calispilk’) which, although on the 
actual road to the pass of Changama, yet relatively 
to the provinces of Coromandel, is a more central 

osition than that which he had left: a discussion 
intervened which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
hasty orders, of which we have ventured to question 
the propriety. The early release of the numerous 
English captives in the prisons of Mysoor was of 
course a main object of attainment ; and the commis- 
sioners desired to stipulate, that all places to the 
eastward of the ghauts should first be reciprocally 
restored, and both parties be satisfied on these points 
before ascending into Mysoor: that the release of all 
, the English prisoners should then ensue, and finally 
that on the English being satistied regarding the oxc- 
cution of this condition, the restoration of all places 
taken by the English on the western coasb should 
close the process of reciprocal restitution, ‘To this 
last essential condition the plenipotentiaries of Tippoo 
Sultaun, raised a variety of objections, they demanded 





1 Oalisndlk.—Kalasapakam, North Arcot District, 20 milos 
south of Avni, on the railway line from Villupuram to Vellore. 
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that the surrender of Mangalore should precede the 
release of the prisoners, and offered “ to pledge their 
faith that the delivery of the prisoners should im- 
mediately follow the evacuation of Mangalore.” The 
first commissioner, Mr, Sadlier, declared his readiness 
to assent to this proposal, observing that ho “ deemed 
farther security Lo be unnecessary, beyond that pledge 
on which the commissioners themselves had com- 
mitted their own persons, to the disposal of Tippoo 
Sultaun without hostage.” The second commissioner, 
Mr. Staunton, feeling perhaps the improvidence of 
his first concession, and beginning more justly to 
appreciate this “ pledge of faith,” positively declined 
his assent to the surrender of Mangalore, and the 
other western conquests, until perfectly satisfied of 
the release of every prisoner, to be determined by the 
certificate of their existence by the first commissioner 
in the form of an official message to Seyed Saheb. 
These adverse opinions could no otherwise be decided, 
than by reference to their superiors, who determined 
in favour of Mr, Staunton, and to provide against 
their probable recurrence, a third meinber, My, Hud- 
dlestone, was added to the commission. Under these 
circumstances, and with this degree of information 
before them, the Government of Madras procceded, 
on the 8th of December, to review their actual condi. Dos. 8. 
tion. Ruined finances, broken credit, and a supreme 
Government reposing no confidence, and supposed 
still to meditate their suspension, throw a gloom over 
all their deliberations: they had already determined . 
that the release of prisoners should precede the resti- 
tution of Mangalore; and instead of considering 
whether an armistice had been violated, and by 
whom; and whether a national insult had been re- 
ceived or repaired, or retaliated ; they declared, that 
in the distressed condition of their affairs, ii was not 
worth while continuing the war for the possession of 
Mangalore; that a peace ought to be made with 
‘Tippoo, on the ground of each party retaining their 
WH i7* 
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former possessions, and no more; (a point which had 
been decided long before the appointment of commis- 
sioners, and apparently constibuting no part of the 
question before them) and they determined that 
Colonel Fullarton should be required to fulfil the 
order of unqualified restitution, enjoined by the com- 
missioners ; a conclusion apparently depending on the 
question which they had evaded, and not on that 
which they had considered. The Colonel, having 
received this determination, and the reiterated orders 
of the commissioners, evacuated the whole of his con- 
quests, and retired within the prescribed limits, at 
the very time that Tippoo’s troops remainod in force 
in Coromandel, occupying to the southward a line of 
posts, north of the Coleroon, from Terriore to Aria- 
lore, and Palamcotta to the sea; and in the centre, 
the main body of Seyed Saheb, instead of a pretended 
departure with the commissioners, continued to 
occupy all that he held on their arrival, with the 
exception of the ruins of Chittapet, already advertod 
to, without any part of its district, It were difficult 
for human ingenuity to devise more direct excite- 
ments than were thus held forth to Tippoo Sultaun, 
to persevere in his barbarian conduct at Mangalore, 
On Colonel Fullarton’s first march from Coimbetoor, 
he was met by Mr. Swartz, the person whose mission 
to Hyder in 1779, has beon related: ho had con- 
sented to act as interpreter to the commissioners, 
and was proceeding for that purpose, by the route of 
Gujelhutty, with the view of joining thom at 
Seringapatam ; but in conformity to the system of 
universal insult which Tippoo deemed, requisite to 
his views, Mr. Swartz was soon afterwards stopped 
at the bottom of the ghaut, and was never permitted 
to proceed. On meeting Colonel Fullarton, and 
learning the orders under which he was acting, this 
excellent and venerable preacher of peace and chris. 
ian. forbearance, in spite of a simplicity in the 
ordinary “affairs of life sometimes amounting to 
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weakness,* thus describes his astonishment. “‘ Alas! 
said I, is the peace so certain that you quit all before 
the negotiation is ended? The possession of these 
two rich countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, 
and inclined him to reasonable terms, But you quib 
the reins, and how will you manage that beast ? The 
Colone! said, I cannot help it.” Such, indeed, was 
the general tone of humiliation, that even Colonel 
Fullarton a few days before, had submitted to have a 
Captain and a small advanced guard cut off, and to 
be satisfied with a lame explanation: “this affair,” 
says My Swartz, “was quite designed to disperse the 
inhabitants, who came together to cut the crops, and 
to assist the Hnglish:” but Colonel Fullarton’s 
distribution ot his troops into cantonments, in obedi- 
ence to these reiterated orders, were not yet complet- 
ed, before the Government pronounced the most 
unqualified sentence on their own precipitation and 
credulity by ordering him “ not only to retain posses- Jan. 26. 
sion of Palgaut, should that fort not havo been 1784, 
delivered, but likewise to hold fast every inch of 
ground of which he was in possession, till he should 
have received accounts of the result of the negoti- 
ation !!” 

In tho meanwhile, the commissioners had beon 
proceeding on their journey in a stylo exactly corres- 
ponding to the genoral character of those transactions; 
all preliminary principles having been fixed before 
their departure from Madras, they wore considered as 
proceeding to the Sultaun’s court, mercly to adjust 
the definitive details; and conformably to this view, 
it was distinctly agreed, that in traversing Mysoor, 
they were to have personal intercourse with the 
English prisoners, and an opportunity of delivering 
to them, stores of clothing and other requisites, 
which were provided and carried for that spocial 
purpose; and arrangements were made for a regular. 


* See his praise of Hyder, for converting his young captiyos 
into slaves. 
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and speedy transmission of letters, to and from the 
commissioners, in all ditections. They had scarcely 
passed the frontiers, before they discovered all com- 
munication to be cut off. Partly with tho intent of 
avoiding the common route within sight of Bangaloro, 
containing a considerable depét of prisoners, and 
partly for the purpose of contemptuous exhibition, 
they were led over routes, impracticable to ordinary 
beasts of burden, in which several of the camels were 
destroyed. As they advanced farther, they were met 
by a letter from Tippoo Sultaun, assuring them that 
all the prisoners had, with a view to the arrangements 
for their liberation, been removed to the frontiers, 
from Seringapatam (from which place unhappily no 
prisoner had been removed, except for the purpose of 
assassination,) and inviting them to continue their 
route to his camp at Mangalore. Submitting to o 
violation of the preliminary evidence of sincerity, 
stipulated to be evinced in a free communication with 
the prisoners, they were permitted to proceed as fast 
and no faster than the progress of famine at Manga- 
lore; when only twenty miles distant from that place, 
the evacuation took place, and they were met by 
a letter from the Sultaun, informing thi m, that at the 
earnest desire of Colonel Campbell, he had agreed to 
take charge of the fort of Mangalore. Arrived and 
encamped near the place, évery successive interview 
with Tippoo Sultaun or his ministers, presentod such 
various and contradictory views of his sentiments 
and intentions, that no judgment could be formed of 
the probable result of their mission, excepting that 
in a character, hitherto held sacred by the most 
savage nations, they were destined to fill the moasura, 
of his barbarism, by secret assassination, ov open 
murder, Three gibbets were orected, opposite to the 
tent doors of each of the commissioners, and every 
-species of indignity was studiously practised; a post 
dependent on Hondver, (Onore,) was carried by 
surprise; another open hostility was committed, by 
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cutting up a subaltern’s detachment from Colonel 
Fullavion’s army, and even refusing to release the 
officer, who was desperately wounded, Distinct 
intelligence was received of the murder of General 
Matthews, and several othor officers in prison, and 
nothing seemed wanting to the catastrophe, but the 
practical employment of the gibbets, 

Shortly after the arrival of the commissionors at 
Mangalore, two Company’s ships from Bombay, on 
one of which Brigadier-General Macleod was em- 
barked, anchored in the roads, and the slight 
additional indignity was imposed, of interdicting all 
communication, with rare exceptions, so managed as 
to make the rule more insulting. General Macleod 
very reasonably declared, that until an unlimited 
intercourse was permitted, he would consider them 
as imprisoned men whose orders were of no force, and 
before his departure to assume the command of his 
troops, he sent on shore a messenger with ‘a letter 
addressed to the Sultaun, and another to the 
commissioners, for the purpose of bringing this 
question to a decided issue: the messenger was 
detained—he had no answer, and he sailed. A letter 
dated 1st of March from the commissioners to the Mar, 1 
cominander of the Company’s ship has the following 
passage, “the circumstance (the difficulty of sending 
a boat) will be made known by the signal to bo settled 
with the bearer, as in the former case, and on such 
signal being made, you will please to order one of the 
Patamar boats to anchor about four miles to the 
northward of your prosent station, and as much 
in-shore as possible, in the hope that some communi- 
cation may be effected by that means from the 
beach. The Patamar must have an intelligent Huro- 
pean on board, and one of the ship’s boats must 
accompany hor, and must endeavour to come to the 
beach, on seeing a gentleman near it on horseback, 
holding as a signal a white handkerchiof in his 
hand.” “Tho adventure of the white handkerchief,” 
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says General Macleod in his obscrvations on this 
letter written on the 9th of March, “was an intended 
escape of the commissioners from ‘Lippoo, leaving 
behind them their baggage, retinue,’ &c. It is 
remarkable that no intimation is to be found in the 
official record of the proceedings of the commissioners 
of the existence of an intention to escape, which is 
thus affirmed by General Macleod, who must have 
conversed with the bearer of the letter and the 
commander to whou it was addressed, It is not so 
much the question of propriety, as of apparent 
mystery, thal has induced the author to institute 
farther enquiry, and the following narrative is founded 
on high and incontrovertible living authority. 

It has been seen, that Mr. Swartz the interpretor 
provided for the commissioners,: was forcibly prevent- 
ed from joining them; neither they, nor any of their 
diplomatic suite, understood either of the country 
languages; and the native interpreter, Vencaty Rangia, 
was one day taken ill, and unable to officiate; under 
these circumstances, the commissioners had recourse 
to a menial servant of the officer commanding the 
escort, to be the medium between the two states in 
this important diplomacy. On the evening of tho 
same day, this man came to his master's tent, in the 
greatest apparent alarm, said, that he had intelligence 
of the most urgent importance Lo communicate, and 
even begged that the candles might be oxtinguished, 
to prevent observation. These precautions boing 
taken, he proceeded to relate, that after boing kopt 
standing for several hours, interpreting between tho 
commissioners and Tippoo’s ministers, finding himself 
much fatigued, he lay down without the tent wall; 
and after the dismission of strangers, and tho rotire- 
ment of the senior commissioner, he heard the two 
other commissioners discussing and arranging a plan 
for removing on board ship, where they would have 
at least the advantage of personal safety in conduct- 
ing their negotiations; the arrangements for embarka- 
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tion weve to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
and to be adjusted on the ensuing day, by the surgeon, 
Mr. Falooner, by means of a pretext for getting on 
ship-board, which was also related; the first cominis- 
sioner was only to be apprized of it, by their calling 
at his tent on their way to the boat, and giving him 
the option of accompanying them; the escort and 
attendants were to be left to their fate, and the only 
persons in the secret were to be the two commis- 
sioners, and Mr, Falconer, (the memory of the living 
narrator does not enable him to state whether the 
secretary was also included). A faithful service of 
many years, and a considerable portion of sagacity, 
gave weight to the statement of the servant, and his 
master retired to rest, and to reflect on what was 
proper to be done. The next morning, at breaklasl, 
My, Falconer appeared to be suddenly taken ill; it 
was necessary that ho should be sent on ship-board to 
be bled. A boat was applied for and obtained for this 
special urgency, and he embarked, All this minutely 
accorded with the plan reported by the servant on the 
preceding night, ‘The officer distinctly saw the first 
part of the project in operation, and immediately after 

renkfast assombled the military officers of the escort, 
consisting of four besides himself, including the aid- 
de-camp of tho commissioners. He apprised them of 
all the facts with which he was acquainted; stated 
his own determination not to desort his mon; but 
observed to them, that the case was peculiar, and 
nearly hopeless; that they were all bound by ties of 
affinity or of friendship to one or othor of the commis- 
sioners; and that in circumstances so desperate, he 
should exact no military obedience, but leave to cach 
the free option of acting as he should think oxpedient. 
All instantly declared their determination to adhere 
to their duty, and oboy his orders, whatever thoy 
might be. He awaited the return of the surgeon in 
the evoning, and the following conversation 
ensued :—“ Well, Talconer, how has the bleeding 
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answered? I hope you feal, better?—J’. Very inuch 
better ; I was so seasick going on board, that bleeding 
was found unnecessary.—Officer, I am glad to hear 
that you are so much recovered; but when docs tho 
boat come on shore to carry off the commissipners ?— 
J. (turning pale) What boat ?—Oficer, I could not . 
have suspected you of active concurrence in a plan 
for deserting your friends—F’. In God’s name how 
came you acquainted with it ?—Officer, That is 
another affair: it is enough for you that I know it; 
(and then recited the particulars of the plan.)—J". 
It is too true, and I have arranged with Captain 
Scott, but I am not at liberty to tell you the particular 
time.— Officer, Then you may proceed, if you choose, 
to the commissioners, and report to them, as the 
sequel of your arrangement, that I am here to obey 
all their lawful orders; but also to do my duty to the 
troops committed to my protection. If there bo any 
embarkation, I hope to see the last private into the 
boats; but my sentinels have orders to give ie precise 
information, and I have a party saddled in the lines 
ready to seize as a deserter any and every person who 
shall attempt a clandestine escape.._.The surgeon 
departed, and shortly afterwards the officer com- 
manding the escort was sent for, and privately as- . 
sured by the second commissioner, that “ there was 
no intention of effecting an escape, or of any porson 
going on board ship.” 

The negotiation, in the meanwhile, was assun- 
ing alternately every intermediate aspect from hope 
to despair. To the observations already noticed 
regarding thé uniform impolicy of ostensible advances 
for peace to an Indian power, Mr. Hastings added tho 
opinion, that the head of Colonel Fullarton’s army 
would have been the proper station of the commis- 
sioners; and the same remark had, without communi- 
cation, been made before their departure by Mz. 
Sullivan, whose public and private correspondence 
exhibits a steady and uniform reprobation of the 
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whole course of these disgraceful negotiations. 
Tippoo perceived, by the active military preparations 
in covery quarter, that the Government of Madras had 
a poignant sense of the consequences of its errors. 
He knew, that in consequence of his feigned assent 
and practical rejection of the terms of the treaty. of 
Salbey, arrangements between the Linglish and we 
Mahrattas, for a combined attack on bis dominions 
were in forwardness, and, if commenced, could not 
terminate but in a joinf peace; and even arrogance 
did not extinguish the reflection, that his designs 
against the Mahrattas would be most conveniently 
effected when they should be unaided. ‘The terror 
of his name had been sulliciently established, by the 
subinission of the English to every form of dérision, 
huniliation and contempt; and at a period whon 
imagination could scarcely picture an additional 
insult, he condescended, on the Lith of March, to Mar. 11 
sign tho long pending treaty of peace.* a 
Treachery and infamy had Yemoved from the 
arena the object which divided the opinions of the 
ambassadors in the commencement of their inission, 
Tippoo had almost every thing to concede, because + 
on his side, every thing had been treacherously held; 
and on the other, altnost every thing had been 
gratuitously abandoned ; and a postponement in the 
mutual dolivery of two places on each side, until all 
tho other restitutions should be completed, was 





1 Barvow in his Life of Lord Macartney, Vol, I, pp. 209-207, 
defends lord Macartney in his dealings with Tippu. But he 
admits that tha Governor was hadly served by his Commissioners, 
“Yet honou*able and beneficial as the forms of the Carnatia 
peace were, is was general opinion that, had Mr. Staunton, 
with whom private considerations always yielded to the publio 
Interest, proceeded alone, his groat abilities, temper, and firmness 
would have procured still moro advantageous terms, In his 
colleague, Mx, -Sadlier, he had to encounter much petulanco, 
unstondiness and a timidity which sometimes rendered him 
ridiculous, and which did nob escapes the observation of tho 
ministers of Tippoo Saheb.” 
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treated by him as a shew of theoretical reciprocity, 
proceeding merely from his lenity and compassion. 
The two places retained by Tippoo were Amboor* and 
Sautgur’; by the English, Dindigul and Cannanore ; 
and it was the professed object to hold them ,until all 
the prisoners should be released, and all the captive 
inhabitants of Coromandel permitted to return. 
Cannanore had been an object of some discussion 
during the negotiations. Brigadier-General Maclood, 
had, without any powers, concluded a treaty with 
the Beebee (Dowager Chief,) and although the 
authority had been disavowed, and the instrument 
annulled, yet, as emancipation from Tippoo’s autho- 
rity, had been one of its provisions, it was deemed 
expedient to restore the place to the person from 
whom it had been taken, and Tippoo's scruples 
were satisfied, by stipulating, that the surrendor 
should be made in the presence of one of. his 
officers, without troops. A copy of the treaty 
was delivered to Brigadier-General Macleod for his 
information and guidance, and he was ordered to 
hold Cannanore, with a strong garrison, until he 
should receive information of the release of all the 
prisoners, On the 17th of April, however, without 


. receiving any such information, and without comply- 


ing with the express provisions of the treaty, tho 
words “Cannanore is evacuated,” is stated by the 
Government to be the only intelligenco or explanation 
they ever received from Brigadier-General Macleod : 
the breach of faith was loudly represented by ippoo, 
and the reparation was offered, of even recapturing 
the place, for the purpose of effecting its restitution 





 Amboor.—Ambur, 8 town in the Vollore Taluq, North Arcot 
District, on the south bank of the Palar river. Tho fort com- 
mands ® pass into the Carnatic, In 1749 Anwar-u-din was 
defeated here. 
° 8 Sautgure—Satghur (seven hills with forts on them) in tho 
Gudiyattam Taluq, North Arcot District. The Nawabs of the 
Carnatic had large gardens here famous for oranges and mangoes, 
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in terms of the treaty: great importance was attached 
on this occasion, to the security which it afforded for 
the liberation of the prisonors and inhabitants; and 
the Government, on discovering abundant ill faith on 
thig head, even ‘aunounced to Tippoo Sultann, that 
they would retain Dindigul, until the residue should 
be released, Exclusively of all avrtificers, without 
exception, and about two hundred other persons, who 
from terror or compulsion had submitted to be enrolled 
in his service, an account was officially rendered to 
Government of about fifty names, chiefly boys, who 
had been forcibly subjected to the ‘painful rite* of an 
abhorred religion, and many of them instructed to 
perforin as singers and dancers for the future amuse- 
ment ofthe tyrant, Some of these unhappy beings had 
been oceasioually placed in situations to observe and 
be observed by the English prisoners in Seringapatam ; 
the journal of an officer describes them as shedding a 
flood of tears, while attempting by gestures to describe 
their situation; and imagination may revert to the 
story of a more ancient people for the picture of their 
sorrows: “They that wasted us, required of us mirth ; 
saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion: How shall 
we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?” But 
neither the fate of these interesting captives, nor of 
the immense mass of a deported population, one 
known to be forcibly detained, prevented the final 
humiliation of surrendering Dindigul. 

Two of the commissioners returned to Madras 
by sea, the third by land, and the officer commanding 
the escort was oflicially charged with the arrange- 
ments for the reception of the prisoners to be releasad, 
in virtue of the provisions of the treaty. The spirit 
and decision of this officer obtained some liberations, 
and it is a relief from the’ prostration of spirit which 
has pervaded our late narrative, to record two in- 





* According to the usual practice with their own children, 
the boys wero compelled to partake of m soporific ae and 
in that state the operation is performed. 
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cidents for contrast and for reflection. Before leaving 
Mangalore, he caused proclamation to be made oven 
within Tippoo's camp, that he was authorized to 
receive all inhabitants of Coromandel who chose to 
accompany him, The blacksmith of his tyoop dis- 
covered his son, long supposed to be dead, as tho 
slave of a horseman, who blustered and brought his 
comrades. ‘The officer gave the requisite explanations, 
placed the boy under his own guard, with orders 
delivered in the presence of the horseman to pul to 
death any one who should touch him, and he accord- 
ingly returned in safety. At the last barrier of 
Pedanaickdoorgum he knew that an attempt would 
be made to stop the return of the deported inhabit- 
ants; and he was aware that in great and ostensible 
masses they might find impediments on the inter- 
mediate road, he therefore suggested dispersion and 
re-assembling at the passage of the barrier. A guard 
of 100 men was drawn up at the gate, to prevent the 
passage of any individual excepting those of whom an 
account had been rendered, as formally released. 
After all these had passed, the escort followed: the 
two companies of native infantry were suddenly 
drawn up exactly opposite Tippoo’s guard, the detach- 
ment of cavalry was suitably placed, and the officer 
announced that any person who should stop or touch 
an individual in bis train should be instantly put to 
death. About two thousand inhabitants passed, but 
at least one hundred times that number remained in 
captivity. 

n the release of the prisoners,* an opportunity 
was afforded to all of comparing with each othor tha 
history of their sufferings, but the reader whose at- 
tention has been too long detained on objects of horror 
and disgust, shall be spared the recital of details, and 





* Officers oe ra 180 
Soldiers .. o 900 
Sepoys o- ++ 1600 


Memoirs, page 202, 
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presonted with the shortest possible abstract. “Hyder 
had no scruplos of delicacy regarding the safe and 
cheap custody of his European prisonors, and assign- 
ed as a veason for keeping them in irons, chained in 
pairs, that they were unruly beasts, not td be kept 
quiétin any other way, He had also little compunc- 
WOW Using severity, and sometimes direct force, 
to procure the services of gunners and artificers. But 
here terminated the sum of his barbarity; it was 
reserved for Tippoo Sultaun to destroy his prisoners 
bypoison and assassination; and the infamy was 
heightanéd, by his selecting for this purpose all those 
who wore observed or reported to have distinguished 
themselves in arms, and might hereafter become 
dangerous opponents: fortunately, his defective in- 
formation spared many who were emmently entitled 
to this fatal honour, Colonel Baillie’s death preceded 
Tippoo's accession, Captain Rumley who led the 
charge against Tippoo’s guns on the morning of 
Baillie’s tragedy, Lieutenant Fraser, one of that 
officer’s staff, and Lieutenant Sampson, caplured with 
Colonel Brathwaite, were the first victiiis of this 
policy oF thenewreign. Brigadiér-General Matthews, 
fod most of the captains taken at Bednore, were the 
next sclections ; and afterwards, ab uncertain periods, 
other individuals in the sevoral prisons were either 
carricd away to Cabbal Droog, to be poisoned, or if 
that were deemed too troublesome, they were led out 
to the woods, and hacked to pieces; bul with this 
savago exception, the treatment of the remainder was 
not materially changed. The prison fare was not 
exactly similar in different places of custody, nor 
even uniform in the same; in the best, it amounted 
to a bara subsistence; and in the worst, accelerated 
death: the bare earth was every where their bed, 
without distinction of rank; a seer of rice or ragee,* 
and a fow small copper doins, capriciously varying, 
in number, without any assigned cause, was the 


* Gynosurus Ooracanus. Ainslio, [Tleusine Indica.) - 
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general scale of allowance, and the number of the 
coins, combined with the relative avarice of the jailor, 
determined whether a meal could be procured suili- 
cient for average sustenance. In answer to petitions 
for medicine or medical advice, thoy were genorally 
informed that “they had not been sent thither to 
live ;” no medicines were procurable excepting by 
stealth ; and the spratts * nut, cassia fistula, jaggery,t 
tamarinds, and a rude blue pill, formed by the tritu- 
ration of quicksilver with crude sugar, constituted 
the whole extent of their materia medica and pharma- 
ceutical skill; and a periodical contribution of ao 
copper coin from each to what was called the 
doctor’s box, provided a little store for general use, 
Blows were inflicted on the most trivial pretences ; 
individuals were selected to be freed from irons, and 
without explanation again shackled, for no other ap- 
parent reason than to excite conjectures and agonize 
the feelings. The Europeans were deemed too un- 
manageable to be worth the trouble of superintending 
their labour, in the description of irons thought 
necessary for their gafe custody; the sepoys ware 
kept at hard labour, and these faithful creatures, 
whenever they had an opportunity, sacrificed a 
portion of their own scanty pittance to mend the 
fare of their Huropean fellow soldiers. A more cruel 
treatment was considered due, and was unfeelingly 
inflicted on those native officers who could league 
with strangers against their countrymen, and among 
them many sustained the severest trials wilh a forti- 
tude which has never been surpassed in the history of 
any country: by an inexplicable caprige, the most 
respectable of these were, for a considerable time, 
confined at Seringapatam, in the same prison with the 





* Jatropha Cureas. Ainslie, 
} The crude sugar, combined with the treaclo, as ib comes 
from the boiler, in which state it is most usually sold; it is 
procured, not only from sugar cane, but from the sap of the cocon 
nué ond palmyra, (borassus flabelliformis.) Ainslie, 
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Huropean officers ; and the good commandant, Seyed 
Lbrahim, the theme of their prison songs,* and the 
object of their venoration, continued, till removed for 
farther torture, to animate the despondent, to restrain 
the rash, and to give an example to all, of cheerful 
resignation and ardent attachment. When removed 
from the prison he mildly bespoke attention to his 
family, if his fellow-prisoners should ever return, and 
soine years elapsed after their release before accumu- 
lated suflerings brought him to the grave. On the 
extinction of the dynasty of Hyder, a mausoleum was 
erected over his remains, and endowed by Lord Clive 
on behalf of the East-India Company, with a view 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his virtues, and the 
benefit of his example. 





* In most of bhe prisons, it was the custom to celebrate par- 
ticular days, whon the funds admitted, with the luxury of 
plantain fritters, 1 draught of shorbet, and a convivial song. 
On one osersion, the old Scotch ballad ; ‘ My wife has ta’en the 
goo ;” was admirably sung, and loudly oncored. The ‘haute 
police,” had a particular cognizance of all that was said and sung, 
during those orgies ; and it was reported to the kelledax, that 
the prisoners had said and sung, throughout the night, 
of nothing but yhee,” (clarified butter) ; this incident occurred 
buta short timo previously to their release, and the kelledar 
eartain that discoveries had beon made rogarding his malyersa- 
tions in that articlo af garvison store, determined to conciliate 
their secreay, by causing an abundant supply of this unaccus- 
tomed luxury to be thencoforth placed within the roash of thoir 
farthing purchases. 

(Ab the end of Lhe Life of Hyder Ally by Trancia Robson, 
1786, is given » “ Narrative of the treattmont of tho prisoners 
taken with Brigndier-Geneval Richard Matthews, by the Nabob 
Tippoo Sultan Bahnauder, April 28, 1788.” The story gives w 
gvaphic account of the sufforings of the prisonors.] ' 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


Tippoo's own account of his long detention at Manga- 
_” lore—Dhe defection of the French—Treachery of 
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Mahommed Ali—Delicacy regarding his treaties 
with the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali—delayed 
the English vakeels on various pretences till his 
allies should declare themselves—Abject conduct 
of the Commissioners—Ridicule of the prisoners * 
— Return to statements of fact—Horrible expatri- 
ation and forcible conversion of the Christians af 
Canara, related in his own words, highly charac- 
teristic—Army marches through Bullum into 
Coorg—State of that country during the war— 
Oapture of the late Raja's family, and among 
them the future Raja—Tippoo's reertal of his own 
adventures—His moral harangue to the inhabit- 
ants—Return—Progress to Bangalore, where he 
establishes his harem— New insurrection in Coorg, 
Srom the forcible violation of a woman-~Zein-ul- 
abu-deen sent to command—his history and 
“character—fatls—Tippno again enters Coarg-— 
Plan for seizing all the inhabitants—sueceeds in 
a great degree—Driven off to Seringapatan~— 
and cireumeised—Separation of the adscript 
glebe—to be slaves to the new landholders—The 
design fatls— Intermediate proceedings—T ippoo's 
vtews in the peace of Mangalore—Harly preten- 
“sions of superiority over Nizam Ali—who tries tg 
propitiate Tippoo, but leagues with the Mahrattas 


‘who have a separate ground of quarrel with 


Tippoo— Circumstances connected with Neergiind 

—Interference of the Mahrattas resisted—Tippao 

sends a force against the place under, Burhdn-u- 

Deen and Kummer-u-Deen— Opposed by Perseram 
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Bhow-—Raise the siege and defeat him—Oarry 
the advanced post of Ramdroog, and resume the 
stege—Absurd distraction of authority—Tippoo’s_ 
ferocious and unprincipled instructions—Pre- 
“meditated infraction of the capitulation—Im- 
prisonment of the Chief—Infamous violation of 
his daughter—Mahrattas and Tippoo each. - 
gprocrastinate—Force of Kummer-u-Deen destined 
to make a treacherous attack on Adwanee— 
countermanded to Seringapatam—Suspicious 
route and supposed connexion with Nizam Ali— 
Report of the Sultaun's death, propagated for the 
purpose of tnveighing Kummer-u-Deen—succeeds 
—He comes post to Seringapatam, and is seized 
—Hrroneous conception of his influence and 
authority. 


aR arr proceeding to other matters, it may 

gratify the curiosity of many readers, to contem- 

late the colour assigned by the Suliaun himself to 

is long sojourn at Mangalore. In consequence of a 
peace treacherously concluded at Cuddalore, without 
the participation of his, commander, between the 
Hnglish who had been uniformly victorious over the 
French alone, and the latter people, for whose prescr- 
vation he had been induced to afford ‘aid, at an 
enormous expence ; Cossigny, who had been pormittcd 
as a favour to accompany him with 800 men, not as 
an aid, (for the addition of 800 men to his countless 
host, was as tho load of an ant to the army of 
Solomon, but merely that the refusal might not break 
his heavt,) this said Cossigny refused to fight, and | 
still moro strange to relate, the other French, who uv 
had been in the service twenty years, withdrew also 
from the trenches. In one page, this conduct is 
staled to have prevented the immediate capture of ** 
the place; and in another, the aid of the French ig 
represented as contemptible and usoless. Efe calls + 
them into his presence; he reproaches them; and he 
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philosophizes ; and they have no reply to his un- 
answerable arguments, but downright refusal. He 
yesumes the siege, and had made all his disposi- 
tions for a general assault, when at the repeated 
solicitation of Monsieur De Buasy, ho spared the 
garrison out of pure ineroy. Mahommed_Ali had 
intrigued with General Macleod, while permitted to 
reside on shore, as ho had formerly corresponded 
with Coote and the Christian ;* the accursed Macleod 
went to Tellicherry, for troops to executo their 
treacherous designs, and on his return, finding the 
treason to be discovered, he retired in dissappoint- 
ment and disgrace, after writing the recited challenge, 
and being confounded and alarmed at the Sultaun’s 
answer. There was yet a longer delay to be accounted 
for. Although he knew that the Mahrattas had 
concluded a separate peace with the English, he 
declined, from a seripulos and Qclicate observance 
of his own engagements, to withdvaw from the tiple 
confederacy, until he should receive from themselves, 
as well as from Nizam Ali, an official intimation of 
the fact. This detained him six months, during 
which time “he had delayed the English vakoels in 
their journey, on a variety of pretences.” Considor- 
able skill and flimsy ingenuity aro displayed, in 
woaving together these several causes for his deton- 
tion before Mangalore, which miserable post is 
described as an impregnablo fortress, surrendered to 
the English by the treachory -of its former com~ 
inandant. He had been anxiously intreated by 
Colonel Campbell to take possession of Mangalore, 
and allow him to depart; and had long resisted, until 
the commissioners should arrive, from the same doli- 
cate attention to even the appearance of good faith, 
and the apprehension of injurious construction of bis 
conduct; but at length ho yiclded to the ontroatias 
.of the garrison. On the occasion of the signature of 
the treaty, the Enghsh Commissioners stood with 


* See preface, page xxxii. 
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their heads uncovored, and the treaty in their hands, 
for two hours, using every form of flaitery and suppli- 
cation to induce his compliance. The vakeels of 
Poona and Hyderabad united in the most abject 
ontreaties, and he at longth was softened into assent. 
The prisoners, on being released, were found unable 
to march, and for want of other conveyance, bogged 
tho asses of the salé merchants, and marched in this 
procession, to tho great amusement of the people of 
Mysoor ! ! 

From fiction we return to fact; and the 
first material fact in the history of the new reign, 
after the return of the army to the upper country, 
is so peculiar, and the narrative given by the 
Sultaun hmuself, contains so unusual a portion of 
truth, and where defective in thatquality, is so full 
of character, that it shall be given nearly in his own 
words.* 

“Among the memorable cvents of this wonder- 
ful year, was tho makimg Mussulinans of the Nazarene 
Christians, Now, Christian, in the language of the 
Franks, is applied to designate a new convert to the 
religion of Jesus, (on whose race be benediction and 
peace ;) and as a compound word, it is synonimous 
with Hesovian, (porsons of the religion of Jesus) for 
in the language of the Pranks Chris—is a name olf 
the Lord Jesus; but to proceed with our subject. 
The Portuguese Nazarencs, who for a long period 
have possessed factories on the sca coasts, obtained, 
about three hundred years ago, an establishment of 
this nature, on pretonce of trade, on the coast of 
Soonda, at a-place situated midway in the course of 
a large river and| estuary ; and in process of time, 
watching their opportunity, obtained from the raja, a 
country, yielding a revenue of threo or four lacs of 
rupees, They then proceeded to prohibit the 

*In his own work it is placed after the expedition to 


Coorg, in my other manuserpts betore that event, 
Goa is intended. 
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Mahommedan worship within those limits, and to 
expel its votaries : to the bramins and othor EHindoos, 
they proclaimed a notice of three days, within which 
time thoy were at liberty to depart, and in failure to 
be enrolled in the new religion. Some, alarmod at 
the proposition, abandoned their property and 
possessions ; and others, deeming the whole to be an 
empty threat, ventured to remain; and on the 
appointed day, the Nazarenos curolled them in their 
own foolish religion. In process of time, and by 
means of rare presents, and flattery, and pecuniary 
offerings, they prevailed on the senseless rajas of 
Nuggur, Courial, (Mangalore), and Soonda, to tolerato 
their farther proceedings, and began gradually to 
erect shrines and chapels, (Keleesha—eclesia), and in 
each of these idol temples, establishod ono or two 
padres, that is to say monks, who, deluding the weak 
and pliant populace, by a fluency of tongue, alter- 
nately soothing and severe; and by liberal and 
munificent gifts, led the way to their abolished * 
religion; and in this manner made a multitude of 
Christians, and continued to that day the same 
practices. When His Majesty, the shadow of God, 
was informed of these circumstances, the rago of 
Islam began to boil in his breast: he first gavo 
orders, that a special enumeration and description 
should be made and transmitted, of tho houses of tho 
Christians in each district : detachments, under trusty 
officers, were then distributed in the propor places, 
with sealed orders, to be opened and executed, on 
one and tho same day, after the first devotions of the 
morning: and in conformity to these -instruotions, 
sixty thousand persons, great and smal) of both sexos, 
wore seized, and carried to the resplendent presence : 
whence, being placed under proper guardians, and 
provided with every thing needful, thoy were dis- 
-patched to the royal capital, and being formed into 

* By abolished he means merged, in the subsequent revela- 
tions of Mahommed, 
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battalions of five hundred each, under the command 
of officers well instructed in tho faith, they were 
honoured with the distinction of Islam*; they wero 
finally ‘distributed £0 tho principal garisons, with 
orders for a daily provision of food, apparel, and 
other requisites ; and the year of their reception into 
the pale of Islam, is designated in the following dis- 
tich, each hemistic of which contains the date 
The firmament is enlightened by the scot of Ahmed— 
God is the protector of the religion of Ahmed; and, 
as a distinctive appellation for this race, they were 
thenceforth called Ahmedy.” A proceeding of this 
horrible nature, recorded in his own words, and sung 
by the laureat of the court, as one of the exploits of 
his reign, gives an authentic impress of mind, which 
no professed delineation of character is capable of 
conveying : the true numbers wero about thirty 
thousand: the murderous consequences of thus 
wantonly driving off the peaceful and unoffending 
inhabitants of his own country into captivity and 
agony, were not so fatal as in some subsequent cases 
when the captives were exclusively from the sea 
coast ; bul as far as could be ascertained from con- 
jecture, one third of the number did not survive the 
first year,* 

In returning to the upper countries the route 
through Bullum afforded an opportunity of quelling, 

* Actually the males of every age! 

Dates for inscriptions, are always recorded in verses, the 
powers of whose numerical letters amount to tho required num- 
bers, Ahmed and Mahommed are from the same root, which 
signifies, praise, not generally, but exclusively the praise of God. 
Tho Chélas ofthe western coast received the name of Ajnedy, in 
the manner described in the text: those from Coromandel were 
named Assud Ullah, Lions of the Lord. 

1 Kirmani, in his History of Tipu Sultan (Miles, 1864, 
pp. 81-82) does not mention this raid on the people of the west 
coash, bué he states that Tippu carried off eighty thousand men, 
women, and children from Coorg, who were made Mussulmatis 
and slyled Ahmedess, and formed into eight risalas or regi- 
ments, 
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for a time, the long protracted rebellion of these 
mountaineers: and thence the army proceeded, for a 
similar purpose, into the adjacent hills and forests of 
Coorg. The brave and unconquerable natives of this 
country, yielding occasionally 10 overwhelming force, 
had never failed to re-assert their independenco, 
whenever the pressure was removed; and held in a 
perfectly impartial repugnance the Mahommedan 
faith, and the braminical code, to which it had suo- 
ceeded in Mysoor, as well from religious abhorrence, 
as from the common invasion of all tho rights of 
landed property practised by the professors of both 
religions. We have seen that early in 1782 Hydor 
had made a considerable detachment under Wofladar 
to the woods of Coorg, where a fort (Mercara) which 
he had built for overawing the natives, had been 
invested soon after his descent into Coromandel, and 
provisioned with difficulty by the provincial troops. 
Wofladar was so far successful as to capture the 
family of the Raja recently deceased, among whom 
was & youth aged fourteen, afterwards Raja, the 
author of the histovical tract noticed in the preface ;* 
but had entirely failed in tranquillizing the country, 
or possessing any portion of it beyond the ground 
actually occupied by his military posts. When Tip- 
poo entered if with his whole army, tho inhabitants 
yielded, as usual, to necessity, and apparont quiet 
was restored. The Sultaun, after rociting, in a sbyle 
worthy of the thousand and one nights, his advon- 
tures in a cavet of several leagues in oxtent in 
pursuit of the head of the insurgents, Oootd Naig,| 
who escaped and died at Tellicherry, relates his hav- 
ing called together the inhabitants to havangue them 
on the subject of their moral and political sins, “If” 
says he, “six brothers dwell together in one house, 





¥ Page xxix. 

{ Ghaz, divested of fable, it was probably a deep glen. 

} The porson, whom he nicknames Cootd Naick, Captain 
Dog; see preface, 
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and the elder brother marries, his wife becomes 
equally the wife of the other five, and the intercourse, 
so far from being disgraceful, is familiarly considered 
as a national rite ;* not a man in the country knows 
his father, and the ascendancy of women, and bas- 
tardy of children, is your common attribute; from 
the period of my father’s conquost of the country, 
you have rebelled seven times, and caused the death 
of thousands of our troops; I forgive you once moro, 
but if rebellion be ever repeated, I have made a vow 
to God, to honour every man of the country with 
Islim ; I will make them aliens to their hone, and 
establish them in a distant land, and thus at once 
extinguish rebellion, and plurality of husbands, and 
initiate them in the more honourable practices of 
Islam.” 

A considerable period intervened between this 
pacification and the next revolt, in which (indepond- 
ently of Mahratta affairs and the regulation of his 
government, to both of which subjects we shall 
return) he made a progress to Bangalore, accompanied 
by the whole of his harem, which he established in 
this salubrious spot, and did not remove until tho 
sicge of 1791, A person named Zeen-ul-ab-u-Deon- 
Mahdavee was left as foujeddr of Coorg, and in the 
exercise of & power too customary among Mussul- 
mans, forcibly carried off the sister of a person named 
Mummatee, who being onraged at tho indignity, 
incited the inhabitants, who sought but an ostensible 
motivo, and a leader, to rise in a general revolt; and 
the foujeddx soon found his possessions limited to the 
walls of Mexcara. Among the Sultaun’s officers, was 
& person of the same name, as the foujedar, sirnamed 
Shusteree t (from Suza, the birth-place of his ances- 
tors) who had entered his service in Coromandel; in 
the interval betwoen his father’s death and his depar- 
ture for Bednore, this person had, with a view to hig 

* Perfeotly true. ° 

The person noticod in the preface, page xxx. 
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future fortunes, made himself woll acquainted with 
the English system of tactics: ho had travelled 
into most of the European settlements, and had 
obsorved in an acute, but suporiicial manner, the 
institutions which might be introduced as improvo- 
ments among his countrymen, and his ‘taste for 
innovation coincided with the ruling passion of his 
new master; he would any where in India be deemed 
a man of letters, and at Tippoo’s court was decidedly 
at the head of the few who possessed any literary 
pretension, Among the improvements already in- 
troduced was a repudiation of the infidel words of 
command in the exercise of the infantry, and the 
substitution of terms adopted from the Persian 
language, which, with a corresponding treatise on 
tactics, 'Tippoo had distributed as his own for the 
guidance of his officers. Among the most mastorly 
branches of this performance was esteemed the in- 
structions for military operations in a close country ; 
and the Sultaun thought he could not do better than 
send the author who held the rank of brigadier, 
attended by a suitable reinforcement, to suppress the 
rebellion, The military flame did not seem to blaze 
with much lustre in the breast of the man of letters ; 
no progress was made; he wrote to the Sultaun that 
nothing but his own presence with the main army 
would terminate the war, and Tippoo answered with 
the bitter taunt of wondering why he could not 
execute his own theory. He did, however, move lato 
in October, and entering Coorg in two columns, 
burned and destroyed the patchos of open country, 
and compelled the inhabitants to take yefuge in the 
woods, where they, as usual, refrained from any 
decisive operation. Some delay was necessary in 
making strong detachments to the frontier, in every 
direction, with a view to his ultimate measures for 
the future tranquillity of Coorg: but every thing 
being ready along the whole ciroumference, his troops 
began to contract the circle, beating up the woods 
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before them as if dislodging so much game,* and by 
these means closed in on the great mass of the popu- 
lation, inale and fomale, amounting to about 70,000, 
and drove them off like a herd of cattle to Seringa- 
patam, where the Snltaun’s threats were but too 
effectually executed. The proprietors of land consti- 
tute the greater portion of the mililary population of 
Coorg; the labours of husbandry are chiefly performed 
by a perfectly distinct race (adscripti glebes) con- 

‘jectured to be the aboriginal possessors, and their 
masters to be descended from the conquering ariny 
of the Cadumba Kings. These slaves were separated 
from the other prisoners, and assigned to new Mahom- 
medan settlers, who were to be encouraged to remove 
thither from various parts of his possessions; but 
this scheme, at first attended to, and soon allerwards 
falling into neglect and abuse, from the prevalence 
of some newer project, shared the common fate of 
a large portion of his abortive designs. 

In the interval betweon these two expeditions 
to Coorg which convenienca of narrative has drawn 
togethor, operations were in progress which ended in 
more serious hostility. The peaca of Mangalore was 
evidently concluded to avert an impending con- 
federacy with a distinct view to the separate sub- 
jugation of its mombers; at the very moment of 
signing this peace, and at cvery subsequent period of 
his lifo, the Sultaun openly avowed to his own 
subjects, and to his Frenchy allies, the determination 





* The desoription of Aurungzebe’s field sports, in Somerville’s 
Chaco, is a tue picture of the actual Eastern hunt, 

{ Kirkpatrick’s Tippoo’s letters ; a performance to which I 
acknowledge great obligation in fixing a variety of dates, from 
the early part of 1785, to the beginning of 1787. I have cnre- 
fully compared the translation in Colonel Kirkpatrick’s work of 
the manuscript momoir of Tippoo’s life, in his possession, with the 
corresponding passages in the Sultaun-u-Lowareokh, and find 
little ov no variation, excepting that the.latter appears to have 
been much better written: the reader has had the opportunity of 
appreciating the small portion of truth contained in either, 
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of waiting a more favourable opportunity Lo unito 
with them for the destruction of the English power ; 
and any European interference being for tho presant 
effectually removed, he was at liberty to begin with 
either of his other enemies, the Mahrattas or Nizam 
Ali, the latter of whom had certainly been unfaithful 
to the confederacy against the English, whatever the 
original merits of that confederacy may have been. 
Immediately after the Sultaun’s return from Manga- 
lore in 1784, he had tried the effect of terror on this 
prince by asserting claims of sovereignty over Vijeya- 
poor, and the consequent royal right (whence derived 
over the successor to the kingdom of Golconda does 
not appear) of enforcing the adoption of his newly 
invented measures of length and capacity, and other 
novelties, sealed standards of which were transmitted 
for the purpose, In what manner this absurd insult 
was received does not distinctly appear, except in tho 
early arrival at Seringapatam of an envoy from 
Nizam Ali; and the very obvious consequence of his 
seeking a closer union with the Mahrattas against 
these alarming pretensions of the Sultaun, with 
whom they were known at the same time to have a 
separate ground of quarrel. 

When Hyder, in consequence of his negotiations 
with Ragoba, possessed himself of the Mahratta 
territory, between the Kistna and Toombuddra, he 
felt. the expediency of conforming to the suggestions 
of Ragoba’s envoy, in leaving cortain of the forts and 
territories in the hands of their Mahratta possessors, 
satisfied with the usual loose profession of allegiance 
to the state of Mysoor: among these was the 
Déshaye of Neergdond, a hill fort of considerable 
strength, situated between two branches of tho river 
Malpurba.* This chiof was connected with the family 


' Malpurba,—Malprabha. This river lies to the north of 
Nargund, in the Dharwar District, Bombay. Nargund is situated 
thirty-two miles north-east of Dharwar town. It was taken by 
Sivaji from the Sultans of Bijapur. The dosai was a Brahmin 
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of Purscram Bhow, of Meritch, a leader of consider- 
ablo power, by a double intormarriage of their res- 
pective sons and daughters; and his refusal of 
certain demands made by Tippoo, was followed by an 
intimation from Poona early in 1785, that an arrear 
of three years’ tribute* was duo by Mysoor. The 
debt was not denied, but evaded; in order that by 
the previous possession of Neergéond, and other 
similar places, ho might have a stronger hold of this 
new line of frontier, before the commencement of a 
Mahratta war: and the Mahrattas, who did not on 
the other hand question his claim of customary tri- 
bute from Neergéond, declared that they would not 
suffer the exaction of the larger demand mate by 
Tippoo, founded on the allegation of plunder and 
misconduct. Tippoo for once argued reasonably, 
that there was an cnd of his authority, if a forcign 
power were at liberty to dictate his conduct to his 
own subjects; and dispatched a respectable force 
under his cousin and brother-in-law Burhin-u-Deen. 
Kummer-u-Deen (his cousin german) who had pre- 
viously been ordered from Kurpa to Seringapatan, 
was directed to change his route and proceed in the 
saine direction. Burhén-u-Deen appears to have 
commenced the siege late in Tebruary or early in 
March ; Rimeeet Jeon did not join bofore the 10th March 
or 12th of April; and immediately afterwards the Apri 
forcas which had been collocted by Purseram Bhow, 12% 
for the purpose to which they were sufficient, of 
relieving the placa when besieged by only one of the 
corps, were attacked by the combined force which 
raised the siege for thab purpose; there was little 
serious fighting, and the superiority was claimed by 
both, but the result was clearly testified, by the 
forward mowement of the Mysoreans, which enabled 





of the Bhave family, who hold the village and somo surrounding 
country. (Bdivards? Grant Duff's Llistory of the Mahratias, 
Vol. II, p. 166.) oot 

* Bloven lacs a year; soe page 762, of volume i. 
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May 6. them to reduce on the 6th of May, the fort of Ram- 
droog, beyond the northern or true Malpurba, an 
acquisition which covered and facilitated their sub- 
sequent operations against Noergdond, Tho sioge of 
that place was accordingly resumed ; but tho absurd 
arrangement of ordering the two divisions to co- 
operate, instead of vesting the command in one 
superior officer, soon produced its natural effects : no 
dramatic representation can exceed the childishness 
of their reciprocal complaints to the Sultaun, or his 
simplicity in desiring thom to be good friends, and 
follow the advice of threo excellent old officers, as- 
signed to them as a sort of military council, eithor of 
whom would have finished the siege in half the time. 
In spite of these blunders, the place was reduced to 
such oxtromities, that Kala Pundit (or Kallapa), 
the Déshaye, was induced to capitulate: this extro- 
mity had been deemed imminent very long before it 
actually occurred ; and the Sultaun’s ferocious and 
unprincipled mind was abundantly unfolded in his 
orders ‘‘to put to the sword in the event of assault, 
every living thing, man, woman, child, dog, or cat; 
with the single exception of Kdla Pundit (of course, 
for future torture) ; but to employ every contrivance 
of ‘truth or falsehood* which may induce the besieged 
to surrender the fort.” The unhappy Déshaye dc- 
manded for his security the sanction of oaths ;—~ 
“* But what,” said the Sultaun, “is the use of oaths 
on this occasion? You must conjointly by every 
posstble artifice and deceit persuade the besteged to 
evacuate the fort.” The possession of his own letters 
gives a picbure of premeditated atroeity, which, 
however practised by other tyrants, has seldom been 
established by evidence of equal authenticity ; and 
the sequel can excite no surprise. Tho Déshayo 
descended under the escort of a select guard of his 
ewn mon, on the faith of personal security, and freo 

* Such is the literal translation of the words rendered by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick; means, fasr or foul. 
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permission to depart; he was detained under a variety 
of pretences, and the vigilance and desperate aspect 
of his little guard, was such as to restrain Burhan-u- 
Deon for nearly two months from overpowering them 
by open violence, the object however was effected on 
the 6th of October. Tho unfortunate Kala Pundit 
was dispatched in irons to Seringapatam, and thence 
to the well known fort at Cabaldroog, with his 
family, one individual excepted, a daughter, who was 
seized for tho harem of the Sultaun. Kittoor’ the 
residence of another Déshaye, was next seized by a 
similar treachery, and Burh4n-u-Deen cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Darwavr. 

The Mahvattas being foiled in their puipose of 
saving Neergoond, and being desirous before under- 
taking a serious invasion of Mysoor, to insure the 
co-operation of Nizam Ali, and if possible, of the 
English; postponed, until the ensuing year, the 
execution of their designs; and Tippoo’s envoys ab 
Poona, continued by a series of deceptions to prolong 
their stay; the mind of the Sultaun sceming to 
fluctuate between the alternative of paying the 
money due, or attempting by a war to relieve himself 
from past and futuro claims. 

Meanwhile, the force under tho separate com- 
mand of Kummer-u-Deen was ordored to return to 
Soringapatam. ‘Tho Sultaun had originally plannod 
the seizure, by surprise, of Adwanee, the jageer of the 
late Bazilut Jung, and now tho possession of Nizain 
Ali, with whom he was at peace, by directing this 
force, on the pretext of returning to Kurpa, to cross 





' Kittoor,—_Kittur is in Belgaum District, Bombay, twenty- 
six miles south-east of Belgaum town. For a fuller account of 
WMppu’s action and how the Mahrattas meb it, see Edwaids: 
Grant Duff's Iistory of the Mahrattas, Vol. II, pp. 167-169. 
Tippu foreibly cireumcised many Hindus who came from tho 
south of the Krishna river and two thousand Brabmins are 
said to have destroyed themselves to avoid this outrage, For 
the engagement ab Nargund, seo Malet's Diary, Tune 30, 1785. 
(Forrest: Selections, Mahratta Serves, Vol. 1, pp. 517-28.) 
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the Toombuddra at the ford of Comply,’ to the east. 
ward of Vijeyanuggur, a direct route which would 
lead him without suspicion within reach of his enter- 
prise; but the state of affairs in Coorg requiring at 
this juncture a large portion of his disposable force, 
he directed the route to be changed for the more 
direct road to the capital. Kummer-u-Deen, how- 
ever, continued the castern road for the alleged con- 
venience of forage, and was reported at court to have 
sent an envoy to Hyderabad, and to have shown 
direct indications of a design to join Nizam, Ali with 
the force under his command, and to place himself 
and his jageer under the protection of that prince. 
While the Sultaun was engaged in the arrangements 
preparatory to entering Coorg, the second time, the 
death occurred of a person of some eminence, Serdj-u- 
Deen Mahmood Khan, formerly Mufti at Arcot, and. 
afterwards the chief officer in Mysoor of the depart- 
ment of Justice. The Sultaun ordored his remains 
to be placed in a palankeen, and conveyed, with all 
the circumstances of honourable distinction, to be 
interred at Seringapatam. As the procession drew 
near, the rumour was spread, that the Sultaun was 
dead, and his corpse approaching. ‘This report 
circulated with the utmost rapidity ovor all India, 
iuoluding the Muropean settlements, and was so 
entirely and steadily credited, that Mr. Macpherson,’ 
then Governor-General of the Iinglish possessions, 
actually dispatched from Bengal an embassy * to tho 





' Comply —Kamply, a village in the Bellary District, on the 
Tungabhadva river, sbouk thirty miles north-west of Bellary town, 

? John Macpherson, originally purser ‘in one of tho 
Company’s sbips, was sent to England in 1768, by tho Nawab - 
Walajah, ‘to seek the king’s protection against the Company: 
He was then appointed by the Diveotors to a writership in 
Madzas, In 1776 ho was dismissed from the service by Lord 
Pigot, but reinstated by the Direators, and in 1781 returned to 
“India as a member of the Bengal Counoil, and suaceodod 
Hastings as Governor-General in 1786, 

* The error was discovered bofore they could leavo Madras: 
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successor, or rather the Lord Protector, in behalf of 
the infant heir; an office which the same rumour 
assigned to Kummer-u-Deen. The designed propa- 
gation of such a rumour was, in all subsequent times, 
so steadily denied at court, that the general opinion 
in Mysoor refers it to the accidental circumstance 
above related: but any other foundation than design 
would involve an early anxiety to contradict the 
rumour, and Kummer-u-Deen, for whom it was evi- 
‘dently designed, deceived by reiterated assurances of 
the fact, acted as might reasonably be expected on 
the supposition either of good or of bad intentions ; 
he left orders with his troops to follow by forced 
marches, and proceeded post to the capital, where he 
was instantly placed under arrest; stripped of all his 
jageers and offices, and the troops which had hitherto 
been subject to his immediate authority, were dis- 
persed and incorporated with the other divisions of 
the army. Tor two years after this event, Kummer- 
u-Deen remained in disgrace, and without any provi- 
sion for his maintenance; at the expiration of that 
time, a monthly pay of five hundred rupees, or 740. 
® yoar, was assigned to him, and such was the highest 
amount of personal provision ever made by Tippoo, 
for a chief who, in the opinion of the English Govern- 
ment, held the first place and the highest influence 
ati his court. In effect, Kummer-u-Deen, together 
with the troops of his immediate contingent, had 
immediately after his father’s death in 1781 been 
placed by Hyder under the orders and particular 
protection of Tippoo ; and the former, an enterprising 
and indiscree} young officer, was in the habit of 
treating with levity both the commands and the mili- 
tary pretensions of his relation: on Tippoo’s accession 
to empire he was not of a disposition to be scrupulous 
in finding pretexts, if they did not‘exist. The overt 
precipitation of _Kummer-u-Deen in seeking to avail, 
himself of his sovereign’s supposed death, formed a 
sufficient ground for the indulgence of avarice as well 
WH 19 
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as resentment: and it is no novelty in the history of 
oriental despotism, that in a predicament to quonch 
the ardor and shake the allegiance of a native of the 
west, he was afterwards employed on occasions of 
difficulty, to execute particular services; but although 
exercising occasional command, ho nevor did, altar 
1788, possess any other influence or authority than 
what might eventually arise from the good opinion 
of the troops. 


CHAPTER XXXxI. 


Negotiations of the Poona Mahrattas, for the eventual 
conquest of Mysoor—Sindea's experiment on the 
new Governor-General, Mr. Macpherson— Demand 
of Choute—Forced apology and disavowal—Nana 
Furnavese persuades himself, that he may consider 
the English as a reserve at command, in case of 
danger, but is unwilling to allow them a partici- 
pation of advantage—Begins the war confederated 
with Nizam Ali only~Tippuo assumes the rank 
of King—Circumstances attending the cere- 
monial—Reasons— Confederates open the cam- 
paign with the siege of Badd mee—Burhdn-u-Deen 
acts defenstvely—The Sultaun makes has first 
marches in that direction—but deviates to Ad- 
wdnee— Reasons for this line of operation—Siege 
pushed with precipitation—Assault repelled sith 
great slaughter—A second assault vepulsed—~Con- 
federates approach—TLippoo raises the stege— 
Reasons for evacuating the place—Operation 
covered by a partial action—River fills invmedi- 
ately after they had retired across it—Tippoo 
returns to resume the stege—but the garrison 
march out at the opposite pate, and he takes quiet 
possession—Removes the stores, and disimantles 
the place—Deterniines to remove the seat of war 
across the viver—A daring attempt, which succeeds 
from its great improbability— Confederates arrive 
too late—Operations—Tippoo’s junction with 
Burhdn-u- Deen—Hostile arniies encamp in view 
of each other, near Savanoor—Night attack, and 
cannonade in the morning, favourable to Tippoo— 
Confederates assume a position near Savanoor— 
Dislodged—Tippoo enters the town--The Nabob 
WH 201 19* 
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takes the protection of the Mahrattas, in prefer. 
ence to that of his son-in-law— Cause of the dis- 
agreement—Demands exacted im G manner 
ruinous to the country—and consequent resent- 
ment—Quiet celebration of an annual festival in 
both armies—Negotiation—Tippoo's challenge to 
Holkar—and his reply—A more successful night 
attack—Corps mounted on camels— T'ippoo moves 
to Behauder Benda—Siege and capture—In- 
fraction of the capitulation—Subsequent move- 
ments—Night attacks—Reasons of cach for 
severally desiring peace—Conditions ultimately 
settled—Cessions—Pecuniary payments by Tip- 
poo—Instances of bad faith and inhumanity— 

_ Confederates retire—Tippoo instantly re-oceupies 
one of the ceded places—Sultaun’s account of 
his night attacks—Setaure and murder of the 
potigars Raidroog and Harponelly, and assump- 
tion of their territory. 


N the meanwhile Nana Furnavese, the minister at 
Poona, was employing all the arts of Indian 
diplomacy, to frame such a confederacy as should! 
ensure, not only the exaction of the unpaid tributo, 
but the recovery of the territory between the rivers, | 
lost in the civil war of Ragoba. ‘T'o the momont of ! 
the ratification of peace with Tippoo, Mr. Hastings 
had not only encouraged his advances, but actually 
urged their execution; and when he had givon his 
reluctant assent to the treaty of Mangalore, which he 
greatly disapproved, he" was deeiiéd by tho-Mahrattas 
to have considered it as a truce of short continuance, 
Mr, Macpherson succeeded him early in 1785; and 
Sindea, who had paid to the talents and energy of 
Mr. Hastings the homage of a very sincere desire to 
preserve the relations of amity, considered the nerve 
and intellect of the new Governor-General the fair 
object of a decisive Mahratta experiment, the re- 
quisition of choyte. A mere refusal did not seem to 
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the new Governor-General fo meot the character of 
the demand; and he declared without hesitation, 
that if Sindea should decline to apologise for the 
insult, and instantly to disavow all claim of choute, 
on any and every part of the British possessions, his 
refusal or his silence should be considered and treated 
as a declaration of war. The disavowal was prompt ;' 
and this incident was considered by Nana as direct | 
evidence of a disposition to give effect to an opinion 
known, to be nearly universal among the English, 
that the peace of 1784, was a history of indignities 
incompatible with that character which formed the 
basis of their power. There is ground for believing, 
that a construction to this effect was annexed by the 
envoy to some observations which fell from Mr, Mac- 
pherson in conversation on the subject, and the 
communications of Mr, Anderson at Sindea’s court, 
did not at any time discourage such opinions. On 
the occasion of the supposed death of Tippoo, the | 
avowal of the Governor-General of his wish to im- 
rove the alliance with both Nizam Ali and the 
ahrattas appeared to them an indirect advance for 
an offensive treaty; and it is supposed that the 
Mahratta envoy at Calcutta stated his own convic- 
tion, that English co-operation was attainable, on 
such conditions as they should deem advantageous 
to themselves. This was the precise issue which 
Nana desired; for he believed that the object might 
be attained by the union of every branch of the 
Mahratta confederacy with Nizam Ali; and excepting 
in the case of urgent necessity, he did not seek the 
participation of the English in the expected advan- 
tages of the war, which extended in prospect to the 
entire partition of tho Mysorean dominions. All the 
preliminary conditions, including the previous exac- 
tion of a considerable sum by way of choute from 
Nizam Ali, were adjusted; and the armies assembled 
for field operations, early in 1786; and soon: after-fi796, 
wards formed a junction near the Kistna, where a 
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personal conforence was held between Nana and 
Nizam Ali, for the purpose of digesting the plan of 
the war; after which they returned to their respective 
capitals, leaving the command of tho Mahratta 
contingents of all the chiefs to Hurry Punt, and of 
Nizain Ali’s to Tohuvver Jung.) «/ ; 
Tippoo ‘Sultaun’s return from Coorg to his, 
capital took place carly in January, when the ques-| 
tion of peace or war was still undecided. Previously 
to the act of circumcision, on one and the same day, 
of the great mass of the Coorgs, ib was necessary to 
fix on an auspicious moment, and none could be so 
proper for proclaiming the royal dignity which he 
had now determined to assume, as that on which so 
great a number of infidels should be convorted to , 
the true faith : the services of all the astrologers were * 
accordingly put in requisition. The whole intention 
does not seem to have been publicly announced, but 
all Mahommedans were summoned to attend the 
reading of the Khutba, at the mosque of the Lall 
Baugh. Rumour had announced that somethin 
extraordinary was to occur, and an immense crou 
was assembled. The officiating priest does not even 
seom to have been intrusted with the secret, and Ali 
Roza (the person afterwards known to tho English 
as one of the guardians of the hostage princes) as- 
cended the mimber (pulpit;) when he camo to thas 
_ part of the Khutba in which prayors aro offered up for 
the yeigning sovereign, instcad of tho namo of Sha 
Aalum, as then customary over all the mosques o 
India, he substituted that of Tippoo Sultaun, to the 
entire astonishment of the great body of the auditors: 





‘Nana Furnavis met Nizam Ali twico, first in June 1784, 
at Jigir near the junction of the Bhima and Krishna rivers, when 
a general treaty of ‘alliance was arrivod al, and socondly, noar 
the same spot, in 1786, when it was decided to reduce the whole 
of Tippu’s territories and divide the conquests betwoon tho 
Nizam, the Peshwa, Sindia and Holkar, (Grant Duff; History 
of the Mahrattas, Vol. II, pp. 164-178.) 
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the reason assigned by the Sultaun, in one of his 
official letters, is sufficiently conclusive, that Sha 
Aalum was “the prisoner or servant of Sindea, and 
none bué an idiot could consider him as a sovereign.” 
From that day forward, the chébdars and attendants 
were ordered, in announcing the salutations of persons 
who entered the durbar, to observe the formalities of 
the court,of Delhi, and proclaim the presence of a 
king, by which title (Padsha) he was ordered to bef 
addressed and designated by all his subjects; and it 
was during the march to Bangalore for the Mahratta 
war, that the change of title became universally 
known to the army. 

: The confederates opened the campaign with the 
siege of Badamee,’ a place of strength possessed by 
the Sultaun, near his northern frontier; the town’ 
was carried by a general assault on the 20th of May, May 20. 
and the citadel soon afterwards surrendered. The 
Mahratta horse spread themselves over the country, 
while the regular troops were employed in the te- 
duction of the fortresses, in order that they might 
ultimately advance in strength, having nothing 
hostile in their rear. On the part of the Sultaun 
Burhin-u-Deen although reinforced by the disposable 
troops of Bednore under Budr-u-Zemin Khan his 
father-in-law, an able and experienced officer, was too 
weak for offensive operations, -bat continued to hold 
the army in check, prudently keeping within a 
moderate distance of the woods of Soonda and Bed- 
nore, as a security for his eventual retreat. The 





1 The two forts, which were both dismantled about 1846, are 
named Bavanhande (fifty-two rocks) and Ranmandal (battle 
field), Badami is now a village in the Bijapur District, and » 
station on the Madras and Southern Mahratia Railway. Tt was 
captured by General Munro in 1818. In 1840 band of 126 
Arabs from the Nizam’s territory, headed by a blind Brahmin, 
seized the village, plundered the government’s treasury and 
market, and carried the booty into the Nizam’s tervitory? 
(Indian Gazetteer, Bombay, 1909, Vol. II, p. 44. Grant Duff: 
History of the Mahrattas, Vol. II, p. 178, note.) 
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Sultaun, instead of moving as expected by the onemy 
in the direction of the confedorate army, to form a 
junction with Burhan-u-Deen, as indicated by tho 
early direction of his march from Bangalore, suddenly 
diverged to the right, and proceeded by forced 
marches to Adwanee, (Adoni), the strong frontier post 
of Nizam Ali, south of the Toombuddra; and the 
fact of its containing the family* of his late brother, 
and his nephew, Mohabbut Jung, is the reason ex- 
pressly assigned by Tippoo for attacking it: if 
the confederates should march to oppose him, he 
would give them battle, and an open field would be 
left for Burhan-u-Deen; if they should persevere in 
their actual line of operations, he would take Ad- 
wAnee, and carry off the harems of the brother and 
nephew of Nizam Ali, The operations of the siego were 
pushed, not only with vigour, but precipitation; and 
an assault was ordered before the breach was deomed 
practicable, in any opinion but that of the Sultaun, 
Mohabbut Jung who commanded, knowing the in- 
sufficiency of the garrison, and feeling like a Mussul- 
man, the delicacy of his charge, had on Tippoo’s 
arrival, offered a large sum to purchase his forbear- 
ance, and the widow of the deceased had addressed 
to him a letter of the usmost humility, imploring his 
commiseration, To both of these propositions, the 
most coarse and contumelious answers wero returned, 
and having determined that tho assaull should be 
given, and would sucoeed, his orders wero less 
directed to those combinations on which its success 
must depend, than to the subsequent scourity of the 
treasure and captures; and his mind secmed to be far 
less oceupied with the possibility of failure, than with 
obscene jests, regarding the future destination of tho 
inhabitants of the harem. But Mohabbut Jung, on 
June, the rude rejection of his first offers, bad made the 
most manly and determined arrangements for a 
*'Namoos," the honour ;—meaning the females of the 
family, 
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desperate defence, and repellod the several columns 
of assault, ab every point, with great slaughter, and 
soon afterwards a similar assault of another breach, 
was repulsed with the same energy and effect. The 
approach of the confederates had probably contributed 
to this premature attempt, for not only their united 
army, but a separate force from Hyderabad, were in 
forced’march to save the place.—In about ten days, 
therefore, after this failure, he necessarily raised te) 
siege, having previously removed all his guns and 
stores from the batteries, and occupied a position a 
few miles to the southward of the place. 

The period of the annual swelling of the rivers 
had arrived, it was therefore for the confederates to 
decide on transferring the seat of war to the south of 
the Toombuddra, on this new line, where no depdts or 
communications had been previously established, or 
after removing the women, to leave Adwanee to its 
fate; and they adopted the latter alternative. Moghul 
Ali Khan, youngest brother of Nizam Ali, made a 
forward movement, with a large division of the ariny, 
and brought on a partial action, while the remainder June27 
maneuvred to impress on the enemy the intention of 
a combined attack on the ensuing day, but in effect 
to compel a concentration of his force, and restrict his 
intelligence of the actual evacuation of the place, 
which commenced on the instant of their arrival, 
and was comploted in three days, a degree of haste 
which proved to have been fortunate, as regarded the 
plan of operations actually adopted, for they had 
scarcely recrossed the river when it filled, and rendered 
it impracticable for Tippoo to follow them, if he had 
been so disposed. And this inconsistent reasoner, 
who incessantly bestows on his enemies epithets to 
designate their being the objects of divine wrath, 
asoribos their escape on this occasion to the aid of 
the Almighty. The arrangements for retreat, how; 
ever precipitate, must have been conducted with 
ability, as the nearest ford of the rivor is distant 


° 
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twenty-five miles, and the Sultaun had no opportunity 
of molesting even their rear-guard. The filling of the 
river left him free, as he supposed, to restuno the 
siege; bué on his return, he found this labour un- 
necessary. Such were the miserable combinations of 
the confederacy, that this. strong and important 
frontier fortress was nob provided with the stgreg 
deemed requisite for.a.siage ; and whether by order, 
or through fear, the garrison left for, its defence, 
marched out by the west face, whilo the Sultaun’s 
troops entered it by. fhe south, without an attempt at 
dismantling the place; the guns were found mountod 
on the Works, the arsenal and storehouses, tho 
equipage of the palace, down, as Tippoo affirms, to 
the very clothing of the women, was found in the 
exact state of a mansion ready furnished for the 
xeception of a royal establishment, The Sultaun, 
however, foresaw the probability of being obliged Lo 
relinquish the place on the conclusion of peace, as he 
immediately removed the guns and stores to Gooty 
and Bellary, and effectually destroyed the forti-' 
fications, 

The confederates deemod themselves secure, 
during the season in which the rivers should be full, 
of an unmolested scope for thoir operations to the 
northward of the Toombuddra, and movod to the 
more westorn lino on which they had conimonced, 
their operations, and where littlo was to be appre- 
hended from the inferior forca of Burhan-u-Deon. 
The Sultaun affirms that he determinod to remove 
the seat of the war to the northward of the river, 
contrary to the opinion of a council of his genorals, 
who predicted the destruction of the first division 
which should pass, beforo it could be supported; but 
it is certain that the actual operation was founded on 
the remote distance of all ineansof effectual resistance; 
the greater portion of basket-boats required for tho 
passage of the river were constructed in tho province 
of Bednore, and Hoated down the river, to various 


« 
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points higher up the stream than the intended scene 
of operation: an arrangement indicating not much 
respect for the vigilance of an enemy, who could allow 
their unobserved descent. On the 23d of August ajAug. 23, 
detachment of a thousand men crossed in the nigh 
at a place named Kurrucknaut,* and seized a smal] 
village fort which commanded the passage. In the 
morning of the 24th, the infantry and guns com- 
menced passing in basket-boats and rafts, and on the 
30th the whole army and all its equipments bad 
gained the northern bank without any opposition, 
during those seven critical days, that amounted to 
more than mere skirmishing. The operation had ( 
really succeeded from its great improbability ; for the 
confederates had never reckoned on an attempt so 
daring and dangerous among the grounds of calcula~ 
tion. They-approached however when too late, and 
encamped within a few miles of the Sultaun; the 
ground was found to be unfavourable to the employ- 
ment of their superior cavalry, and after examining 
the position, they i ixection of Sayvangor 
with the view eee the Sultaun info the plain 
country. He followed, keeping the river as close on 
his left as the ground admitted, drawing his subsist- 
spe from soe opposite bank; and defermined to 
avoid a goneral action until he should be jomed b 
Burhan-n-Neen who was descending by the loft baat 





*T haye omitted to mako any written note of the exact 
situation of this place, and cannot supply the dofoot, either from 
memory or a reference to any of the maps. 

[Grant Duif calls the place Gurkghaut, but cannot stale its 
situation, Tho ‘fords noross tho river are numerous, and probably 
the name has disappeared. There is no village of that namo in 
the Bellary District at the present time. Kirmani, in his History 
of the Reign of Tippu Sultan, mentions that Tippu marched 
through Sandur and thon marched towards “ Kopli” and on to 
“Huspunth" and pitchad his tents on the river at the ford 
of Guruknath. The crossing must have been east of Sandur: 
“Huspunth ” may be Hospet, and the ford may he tho one near, 
Bellahusi, about ten miles east of Hospet,] 
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of the Worda,’ pressed by superior numbers. Twa. 
night attacks were attempted by the Sultaun as he 

Sept.11. approached Savanoor, the first on tho llth of 
September, and the socond a few days afterwards; 
neither was attended with any decisive effect. On 
ascending towards the confluence of tho two rivers, 
a considerable bend occurs in the united stream, and 
a plain is to be crossed to attain the point on tho 
Werda most favourable for effecting the junction; 
but before attempting this combined movement, he_ 
detached by a circuitous route a reinforcemont for, 
Burhan-u-Deey of two brigades, and some irregulars 
under Ghazee Khan, the Sultaun’s earliest military 
preceptor, and esteemed by Hyder the bost partisan 
in his army. Every Lhing succeeded. Tho junction 
was formed, without serious impediment; the bontede| 
yates encamped some miles in front of the fort of 
Savanoor, and the Sultaun occupied a strong position 
in full view of their camp, with the river Worda, then 
fordable, in the rear of his right. 

For two .or three days, Tippoo made every 
afternoon demonstrations of a sorious attack, and 
after driving in the outposts, returned to his position. 
On the third or fourth night, when he expected th 
enemy to reckon on no moro Lhan a similar bravado 
he made his dispositions for a serious attack, of whic! 
his own narrative corresponds in all matorial cirewn 
stances, with more authentic information. He 
divided his force into four columns, tho left centro of 
which was commanded by himsalf; and after retiring 
from his aflernoon’s bravado, and mercly giving tho 
troops time for their evening meal, ho moved off by a 
considerable detour of the two right columns, for tho 
purpose of a combined attack on tho enemy’s left and 
centre, about an hour before day-light. It was 
concerted, that on the head of his own column reach- 

! Werda,—The Varada river, which rises in tho hills, in the 


north of Shimoga District, Mysovo, and runs northwards into 
the Dharwar District, Bombay, south of Savanuy, 
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ing its destined point of attack, he should fire a signal 
gun, (a strange branch of an attack by surpize,) 
which was immediately to be answered by the heads 
of the other three, in order that cach might ascertain 
the position of the others, and instantly afterwards 
commence the attack. On approaching a small 
outpost, his own column was challenged; and the 
Sultaun, as if determined on communicating infor- 
mation of his approach, personally gave orders for the 
discharge of a few platoons of musquetry. He then 
advanced, and when near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but looked and listened in vain for reply : after 
much delay and anxiety he fired another signal, which 
was answered by one only. He however moved on, 


and entering the camp a little before the dawn, he Oot, 1. 


actually found himself accompanied by no more than 
three hundred men. A dark and rainy night had 
caused the heads of all the columns, excepting his 
own, to lose their way, and each column had, from 
the same causes, been broken into several divisions, 
each pursuing at random separate routes; forbtu- 
nately, as the light became more perfect, all were 
within view, and he was enabled to make a disposi- 
tion; but the camp was empty, and the hostile army 
appeared regularly drawn up on a height which 
ovorlooked their late ground: a cannonade ensued, 
and according bo the Sultaun’s account, he ordered no 
return to be made from his guns of good calibre, for 
tho purpose of encouraging the enemy to advance* 
in the confidence of their being left in camp; the 
deception is said to have succeeded and the enemy 
to have been repulsed with heavy loss; and there 
can be no doubt of the day having terminated 
unfavourably for the confederates, who fell back to 
& position resting its left on the fort of Savanoor, 





* Tho poouliay phraseology of the Sultaun has been noticed 
in the preface; a particular term for describing the movements of 
the enemy, was there omitted; hu rekut-e-muzboohy ; the con- 
yulsive motion of a slaughtered animal,” 
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From this position they were dislodged after an 
interval of two days, and the Sultann ontered 
without opposition into Savanoor, which had boon 
evacuated by the nabob Abd-ul-Heckeem, who placed 
himself at the mercy of the Mahrattas, in preference 
to the protection of the person whom he had been 
accustomed to address as a son, Wo have scen* 
that on the occasion of a double marriage betwoen 
the families in 1779, one of the conditions of onlarging 
the possessions of Savanoor, was the maintenanco 
for Hyder’s service of a body of two thousand select 
Patdn horse, to be conimanded by one of his sons, 
and this body had joined Hyder for the invasion of , 
Coromandel, The hardships of the service, and 
particularly Tippoo’s improvidence in marching 
cavalry into the low countries of Canara in 1783, had 
destroyed great numbers of horses, and the same 
cause had induced individual horsemen, mounted and 
dismounted, to abscond and return to their homes. 
On the Sultaun’s return from Mangalore, in 1784, he 
ordered a muster of this contingent, and 600 men and 
horses only were forth-coming. He therofore com- 
manded the ministers of Savanoor, to repair to 
Seringapatam, and settlo the account of deficiencies, 
and he made out a balance in his own favour, of 21 
lacs of rupees, for which the minisbers gavo the con- 
ditional ongagement of two soucars, (bankers) who 
had the usual collateral security of the revenues, 
and the sanction of a guard of the Sultaun’s troops, 
to enforce the collection, Abd-ul-Heckeem, who had 
debis, and not treasures, gave up, in tho first instance, 
all his family jewels, estimatod at only threo lacs, and 
desired his ministers and soucars, to levy the 
remainder on the country, in the best manner they 
were able, It is only for readers unacquainted with , 
the details of Mahommedan finance, that it may be 
azequisite to relate the ordinary consequences of anti- 
cipated revenuo, put into such a train of liquidation, 
* Vol. i. page 759, 
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These harpies, exclusively of the regular receipts, 
found pretexts for seizing and putting to the torture, 
all landholders suspected to possess money; an 
amount superior to the balance was supposed to be 
levied, bué the ministers and bankers taking into their 
joint consideration, how large a portion was due by 
ordinary usage, for their own trouble, allowed about 
one-half the amount to reach the Sultaun’s treasury, 
and vepresented the impossibility of raising the 
remainder. One of the bankers paid the debt of 
nature, in the midst of his iniquities, and the other 
was remanded to Seringapatam. According to 
precedent, he ought to have been able to compromise 
this bad debt, for a small sum, but he actually re- 
mained in prison, and was murdered (perhaps contrary 
to intention) in the general massacre of prisoners in 
1791. Abd-ul-Heckeem continued to be goaded and 
threatened for the balance, up to the very opening of 
the campaign, when the Sultaun began to relax and 
endeavour to deceive: but this unfortunate and 
improvident chief, disgusted to the last degree, by the 
harshness and cruelty inflicted on himself and his 
country, determined to join the confederates with the 
handful of men he was still able to keep together, 
and on this occasion, the retreat of his friends, leav- 
ing his capital at the Sultaun’s mercy, he fled to Oot, 29, 
their camp, and thence as a fugitive, a wanderer, and 
a pauper, he was advised for the present to fake 
refuge behind the Kistna. 

After these movements, neither party seemed 
desirous for some tine of coming into serious contact, 
the confederates moving eastward for better forage, 
and the Sultaun establishing his head quarters about 
nine miles from Savanoor; in which situations both 
the Mahommedan armies quietly proceeded to perform 
the ceremonies of the Moherrem, during which period 
no attempt was made on either side boyond the 
desultory skirmishing of Hindoo partisans and 
foragers, and on the Suliaun’s the uninterrupted 
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Nov. 4, plunder of every thing of value left in Savanoor, 
From this ground he dispatched a diplomatic mes. 
sengor, really to treat of peace, but according to his 
own statement for a ‘very different purpose, The 
incident of Brigadier-General Macleod’s challenge in 
1788 was too rich and original to be dismissed with 
one specimen of eloquence and prowess. He accord~ 
ingly relates, that the herald was charged to deliver 
to Tuccajes Holkar (in the absence of Nizam Ali to 
whom the precedence was due) a speech to tho 
following effect. ‘You have obtained oxperience in 

feats of arms, and ave distinguished among the chiefs 

for superior valour. Now that war has commenced 
its destructive career, and thousands are doomed to 
fall; why should we longer witness the causeless 
effusion of human blood? It is better that you and 
I should singly descend into the field of combat, let 
the Almighty determine who is the conqueror and 
who the vanquished, and let that result torminato 
the contest. Or if you have not sufficient confidence 
in your own single arm, take to your aid from one to 
ten men of your own selection, and I will moet you 
with equal numbers. Such was the practice in the 

Gere of our prophet, and though long discontinued, 

{ desire to renew that species of warfare, But if 

prudence should dictate your declining tho second 

proposition also, let the two armies be drawn out, 
select your weapons, and let us, chief opposed to 
chief, horsenian to horseman, and foot soldior to foot 
soldier, engage in pitched battle, and let the van- 
guished become the subjects of the victors,” This 
speech (not more fictitious perhaps than parallel 
records of classical literature, but presenting an 
efficient contrast to the taste and intollect of those 
admired productions) is represented to have caused 

Holkar to tremble for his life, not a very consistent 

effect on an individual distinguished for rash foaz- 

lessness. But the reply exhibits a nearer approach 
to the national character; “the passion for fighting 
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(he is made to say) had not descended to him from 
his ancestors, but rather the hereditary trade of 
flying, plundering, burning, and destroying, and the 
pelty warfare which involves but little danger.” The 
warlike herald of romance was however the real 
harbinger of peace, he was charged with separate 
instructions to propitiate some of the chiefs by 
bribery: and with assurances of a pacific nature Lo 
the confederates at large. Under cover however of 
the negligence and security which he expected these 
demonstrations to produce; the Sultaun moved on 
pretence of forage, and by a forced march from his 
new ground he made another and more successful 
night attack, in _whigh, without encountering any 
serious opposition, he got possessioh, among other 
booty, of the splendid camp equipage of Tohuvver 
Jwiz;* and the camels which conveyed.if; variously 
estiinafed, in different manuscripts, bub in none ab 
less than five hundred animals; a vain impediment 
which caused the capture of nearly the whole of the 
useful stores of that army: the Mahrattas, who on 
all occasions are entitled to the praise of vigilance, 
los6 neither animals nor stores; and the retreat of 
both was conducted with so much rapidity, as to 
produce no other military consequences of importance, 
It is probable that the number of camels captured, 
considerably exceeded five hundred, for that oxact 
number was immediately formed into a corps of 1000 
men, cach camel carrying two foot soldiers armed 
with muskets, who in, the spirit of contempt for 
established practice which marked all the Sultaun's 
theories, were also charged with the care and feeding 
of those delicate animals,t a business which every 
child in his army knew to be the trade, and not an 





* He commanded the forces of Nizam Ali. 

t Hardy, as regards thirst, but in every other respect requir. 
ing great care to keep them in working condition: this remark 
is confined to the south of India, the only situation to which the 
author's means of personal observation have extended, 
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easy one, of a particular class of mon; and few of the 
animals survived that single campaign. 

From the ground thus precipitately abandonod, 
the confederates moved north-east towards Gujjeuder 
Ghur,? and Tippoo, in a more easterly direction 
towards Copul, and Behaudor Benda, two little forts 
near to each other, which had (troachorously as he 
states) boen surrendered to the confedorates in the 
early part of the campaign, After a short siego, of 
which a long and inflated account is given, the latter 
place surrendered by capitulation; the Arabs, com- 
posing a portion of the garrison, were suffered to 
depart with their arms, but in violation of the terms, 
the Hindoo match-lock men, formerly of Tippoo’s 
garrison, who had transferred their allegiance to the 
Mahrattas, were punished by the excision of their 
noses and ears, and Hamaumut Naig their chief, by 
the amputation of both his legs, 

hy » Which, on the 
Sultaun’s part had chiefly for their object, the disturb- 
ance of the enemy’s night-quarters, were generall 
unfayourable to the confederates, and_pariicularly fo, 
the_ill organized troops of Nizam Ali who had reason 
to be weary ofthe war. On the part of the Mahrattas 
the confidence had been such af its commencement 
as to keep back a large portion of their contingents, 
and particularly the respectable infantry of Sindea. 
We have stated the grounds on which Nana Ifu- 
navese had hopod for the ovantual support of tho 
English, but Lord Cornwallis, who had in this year 
succeeded to the Government-General, had antioi- 
pated the question, by directing all equivocal oxpec- 
tations to be extinguished, and a distinc avowal to 
be made, that the English would engage in nono 
but defensive wars. A gratuitous declaration; of 
dubious expediency; uncalled for by any domand of 





1 G@ujjender Ghur,—Gajoendragarh, a village in the Dhar- 
war District, Bombay, about 20 miles due north of Kopal 
(Gopal). 
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explanation; and exclusively advantageous to his 
expected enemy. 

There is reason to conclude that Tippoo believed’ 
in the original expectations of his adversary, and 
distrusted the pacific intentions of the English, whose‘ 
military establishments, directed for the first time by 
military governors,’ were al this period organized with 
a, dogree of care, which seemed to indicate the expecta- 
tion of war; for on any other grounds it would be 
difficult to explain his open anxiety for terminating a 
contest in which he had uniformly triumphed. 
Elowever this may be, on the return of answers to 
the letters which he had really addressed to Holkar 
and Rastia,’® through whose mediation the advances 
were nade, he sent a public deputation of two per- 
sons of the highest rank in his service, Budr-u-Zeman 
and Ali Reza Khan, a measure of Indian diplomacy 
liable to the construction of inferiovity. The nego 
tiations however were drawn to a considerable length 
chiefly by reciprocal subterfuge, but at length wer 
terminated on the following principles. Tippoo wasl 
indebted in the whole sum of four years’ tribute, 
which, previously to the war of Coromandel, Hyder 
had stipulated to pay, on the condition of being ac~ 
knowledged as the indisputed lord of every thing 
south of the Iistna from sea to sea. The annual 





1 My, Alexandor Davidson became provisional Governor of 
Madras on Lord Macartney’s resignation in June 1785, and in 
April 1786, Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell arrived in 
Madrus as Governor, He had been in the Royal Engineers. He 
saw service in Ametica in the 71st Foot and had been Governor 
of Jamaica, When in Madras, he united in himself, after General 
Sir John Dalling went homo in 1786, the offices of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. Before that time, the Governor had held 
the office of Commander-in-Chief within garrison limits only. 
(Love: Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. IIT, pp. 819-20.) 

* Rastia.—The Raste (Rastia) family, Brahmins, were con- 
nected by marriage with the Peshwas. They had estates in 
Bundelkand, Khandosh, Nasik and Satara, and members of the 
family wore influential in Mahvatta affairs. (Grant Duff: History 
of the Mahratias, passim.) 
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gum was twelve lacs of rupees tribute, and three lacs 
durbar expences, total sixty lacs, from which a de- 
duction was obtained of fifteen lacs in compensation 
of damages* sustained by the war; of the remaining 
forty-five lacs thirty were actually paid, and fifseon 
wore promised at the expiration of a year. ‘The cos- 
sion of Badami and the restilution of Adwéneo, Kit- 
toor, and above all of Neergdéond, the original causa 
or pretext of the war, completed the fndications of 
submission, and confirmed the existence of some 
motive more powerful than the apparent state of the 
campaign. Of the payment and restitutions not a 
word is to be found in the King of histories, excepting 
that on adjusting the conditions, the Mahrattas beg- 
ged, for the gratification of their princo, who was an 
infant, something to buy sweetineats, and one or two- 
villages as a jagecr dependent on the Sultaun, On 
his ill faith and inhumanity, it may be received as an 
illustration, that on the very day that the conditions 
were finally settled, he ordered his commandant at 
Adwanee, “to collect with the utmost expedition, all 
he could from the country, to encompass completely 
two or three towns, and getting together five or soven 
thousand people, report the particulars, as men are 
wanted for the Assud Illahee corps.” ‘The Mahrattas 
were too well aware of character to move before all 
the conditions were completely fulfilled; but this 
accomplished, they had scarcely ve-crossed Lho Ristng 
before, Kittoor. .was.re-occupied by the Sultaun’s 
troops. . 
The success of his night alarms, in the late cam- 
paign, had beon really considerable, and-ho is diffuse 
In his description of various stratagems, by which ho 
kept his cnemies perpetually awake, and made them 
spend their nights “ like the owls of ill omen, in the 
inountains and forests :” of his sending sixteen rocket 
men in four detachments, to represent tho four 
columns in which he usually moved, and by tha dis- 


** Pai-maules;” what is trodden under foot, 
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charge of a signal rocket each, to pub the confederate 
army into motion; at length, he says, it became tho 
enemy's custom, to load the baggage after sun-set, 
and change their ground, in order that he might not 
know where to find them *: an universal practice of 
the Indian partisan cavalry, from which he borrowed 
the tale or they the imitation ; and it is certain, from 
the impression produced in every part of India, by 
the ovents of this campaign, that it must have been 
conducted, on the part of the Sultaun, with a degree 
of energy and enterprize which established a general 
opinion of his military superiority. 

On his return by a route passing nearly midway 
between Harponelly* and Raidroog,* he made detach- 
ments, on the pretence of dispersing his army in 
cantonments, of two brigades, with secret instructions 
to each of those fortresses; and having previously 
removed all grounds of suspicion, by repeated per- 
sonal acknowledgments to the poligars of those places, 
for the distinguished services they had rendered in the 
late campaign, he seized their chiefs and their prin 

* Among the royal jests, is one regarding Hurry Pundit, the 
Mahratta Commander-in-chief, who, on the ocoagion of a night 
attack, called to his valet for his drawers, and in the dark thrust 
his two legs into the place intended for ons: “ you rascal,” he 
exclaimed, ' you have given me a bag ;” and groping about, found 
the under garment of his wife, with which he adorned himself, 
to the great amusement of the beholders, when day light enabled 
them to discover the mistake, 

} Harponelly.~Havapanahally, a town in the Bellary District, 
67 miles W.S.W. of Bellary. It was’ the seat of a powerful 
Poligay of the Boya caste, One of his descendants married » 
daughter of the Poligar of Chitaldrag. The Poligars at different 
times paid tribute to the Nizam, to Moravi Rao of Gooty and ta 
the Peshwe. In 1786 Tippu took the place. But one of the 
followers of the Poligar escaped and joined the Mahrattas and 
was set up as Poligar. He was expelled by Tippu, but returned 
during the Second Mysore War, and eventually surrendered to 
General Harris in 1800. The fort is now deserted and in ruins, 

2 Raidroog.—Rayadrug, » town in the Bellary District, 30° 
miles south of Bellary. A rock 1,200 feet high, overlooks the town 
—a rugged granite mass, connected by low hills with Ohitaldrug in 
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cipal officers in camp on the samo day and hour that 
tho brigades overpowered the unsuspecting garrisons, 
‘The cash and effects of evory kind, not excepting the 
personal ornaments of the women, were carricd off as 
yoyal plunder, and tho chiofs wero ultimately sent to 
the accustomed fate of Cabaldroog. The Sultaun 
relates with complacency the success of his arrango- 
ments for the annexation of those dependencies to the 
royal dominion; their allegiance to his father had 
been precarious; and on every invasion, they had 
shewn more attachment to the enemy than to him. 
In the late campaign, they had concurred in a conspi- 
yacy for the assassination of the Sultaun, and tho 
time of retribution had at length arrived! On roading 
this statement to one of the Sultaun’s most zealous 
advocates, he uttered an involuntary exclamation of 
its absolute falsehood ; and declared, that no two 
officers, Mahommedan, or Hindoo, had given more 
distinguished proofs of allegiance to his father and 
himself than these unfortunate men. 


Mysore. About 1517, the fort was given by the Vijayanagar Ruja 
toa Boya chief. It became tributary to Bijapur after tho tall of 
Vijayanagar. It was afterwards taken and occupied by a Tolugu 
Raja of the Balji caste. Haidar took the fort, but roinstated bho 
chief. When Tippu took the fort, the Poligar was sant to Soringa- 
patam, where he was assassinated in 1791. Lord Cornwallis 
took the fort in that year. But in 1799, « nephow of tho Poligar 
attempted to get hold of the fort; he was takon prisonor by tho 
Nizam’s troops and sent to Hyderabad, Hoe was afterwards sur- 
rendered to the English and sont to Gooty, whero ho died and 
pensions were given to his descendants. The family is now 
extincb, (Dr. Macleane: Madras Manual of Adminstration.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Sultaun destroys Mysoor—Curious example of 
vicissitude— Descends to Malabar—Lxtract from 
his own work, descriptive of the singular habits of 
the women—Discussion of that sulject— Habits 
of the ancient Britons—Impolitic demolition of 
Calicut—The monsoon—Impious pretensions— 
The word prophet-—Arrival at Coimbetoor—Sus- 
pected madness—French physician—Influence of 
Huropean polities—Visits Dindigui—Alarm of 
the Raja of Travancore—Tippoo returns to 
Seringapatam—Arrangements—Coorg and Mala- 
bar in general rebellion—caused by the superces- 
sion of Arshed Beg Khan, and the crude measures 
of his successor—That respectable man disgraced 
—Died of grief—Tippoo proceeds to Malabar— 
hunts the Nairs—Alternative of circumcision or 
deportation— Opinion of the spontaneous appear- 
ance of snall-pox without contagion—examined 
and discussed—Nair Raja Chereul is received 
with distinction—Reciprocal suspicions of trea- 
chery—Killed—The corpse treated with base 
indignity—Destruction of the temples—-Marriage 
of the Sultaun’s second son, to the daughter of the 
Beebee of Cannanore—Astrology—Arrangements 
for forcible Me universal conversion—Recon- 
notssance of the Travancorean frontier—Leturns 
to Coimbetoor—Lind of the King of histories— 
and. specimen in tts concluding page—Limbassador 
from Nizam Ali received—proposes a strict and 
solemn alliance—reected except on condition of 
@ previous intermarriage in the families—whith, - 
Nizam Ali declined. . 

Sit 
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HATEVER may have been the Sultaun’s motives 
\ for concluding the late peaco, they had certainly 
no influence in diminishing the arrogance of his 
subsequent pretensions. ¥ On returning to his capital, 
some months were employed in the enlargemont of 
those numerous innovations in the intorior,“which 
will be most conveniently described in a subsequent 
part of this work, ~The town and fort of Mysoor, the 
ancient residence of the rajas, and the capital from 
which the whole country derived ils name, was an 
offensive memorial of the deposed family, and ho 
Noy. determined that the existence, and if possible the 
yemembrance of such a place, should be extinguished. 
‘The fort was levelled with the ground, and tho 
materials were employed in the erection of another 
fortress on a neighbouring height, which he named 
Nezerbar/*: and itis a curious example of thal vicissi- 
tude in human affairs, which history so often proachos 
in vain, that the very same stones were ro-conyeyod 
to rebuild the same old fort of Mysoor, in 1799. ~The 
town was utterly destroyed, and the inhabitants wore 
ordered to remove at their option, to Gunj-aum on 
the island of Seringapatam, or to the Agrfiy (bramin 
village) of Bumboor, now to be named Sultaun-pot, 

a little to the southward of that island.4 
When the scason was sufficiently advanced to 
179g make the march convenient, the Sultaun, at tho hoad 
Jan. of his army, proceeded by the route of Tamburcherry,* 
to visit and reform his possossions in Calicut.\ “ The 
country of Calicut,’ as he informs us, “is situated 





*TI have been assured by two of his secrotaries, that ho 
meant to intimate by this name, “ the place visited by the ayo of 
the Almighty ;” an evidonce, as I apprehend, of his imperfoct 
knowledge of the language in which be wrote. Tho name, how- 
ever, gives the date, and the numerical power of the words may 
have been considered more than their grammatical import, 

' Tamburcherry-—Tamarassheri, The Pass leads from 
Gundlupet in Mysore, over tho hills of Wynand to Calicut. 
There is now a good road from tho top of the Pass at Vayitlel 
down the side of the valley into Calicut, 
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on the coast of the ocean, and is named Malabar: its 
breadth does not exceed twenty-three coss,’ and its 
length is nearly two hundred. The Mahommedan 
inhabitants are called Pilla (Mapilla) and the infidels 
Naimars; and as the rainy season lasts six months, 
and mud continues throughout the year, the roads 
are excessively difficult, and the inhabitants prone to 
resistanco, dividing their time between agriculture 
and arms, Such is the excess of infidelity, that if a 
Mussulman touch the extorior wall of a house, the 
dwelling can only be purified by setting it on fire. 
From the origin of Islam in Hind, to the present day, 
no person had interfered with these practices, except- 
ing the revered,* who is jn paradise, after the con- 
quest of the country, in the manner which has been 
narrated +; and during the twenty-five ycars that tho 
country of Calicut had belonged to this dynasty, in 
as much as twenty thousand troops were maintained 
for its ocoupation, and the revenues never equalled 
| their cioathle pay; the balance, to a large amount, 
was uniformly discharged from the general treasury, 
Notwithstanding all this, the actual circumstances of 
the country were never properly investigated, until 
his Majesty, the shadow of God, directed his propi- 
tious ateps, co, do, and remained three months in that 
country. VHe observed that the cultivators (instead 
of being collected in villages as in other parts of 
India) have each his separkte dwelling and garden 
adjoining his ficld ; these solitary dwellings he classed 
into groupes of forty-houses, with a looal chief and 
an accorntant to cach, an establishment which was 
to watch over the morals and realize the revenue; 
and a Sheickh-ul-Isl4m $ to each district for roligious 


‘Indian league. One coss=24¢ miles. In Mysore, the 
Sultauny cogs is about 4 miles, (Dr. Macleane: Afadras Manual 
of Administration.) 

* Tyder Al, 

T Lt will be recollected, that this part of the Sultaun-u-Tow? 
araokh, although referred to, was never written ; see preface, 

t This is tho title of the oliief of Medina, 
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purposes alono! and addrossed to the principal in- 
habitants a proclamation to tho following offeat. 
“From the period of tho conquest until this day, 
during twenty-four years, you havo been a turbulent 
and refractory poople, and in the wars waged during 
your rainy season, you have caused numbérs of our 
warriors to taste tho draught * of martyrdom. Bo 
it so. Whatis past is past. Hereafter you must 
proceed in an opposite manner; dwell quictly, and 
pay your dues like good subjects; and sinco it is a 
practice with you, for one woman to associate with 
ten men, and you leave your mothors and sisters un- 
constrained in their obscene practices, and are thence 
all born in adultery, and are more shameless in your 
connexions than the beasts of the field; I hereby 
require you to forsake these sinful practices, and live 
like the rest of mankind. And if you are disobodiont 
to these commands, I have made repeated vows, to 
honour the whole of you with Isl4m, and to march all 
the chief persons to the seat of empire. Other moral 
inferences, and religious instruction, applicable to 
spiritual and temporal concerns, were also writen 
ae his own hand, and graciously bestowed upon 
them,” 

The account here given of the manners of the 
women of Malabar, corresponds in its principal 
features, with the narratives of all the voyagors, and 
this inversion of the usual acceptation of polygamy, 
_ has produced strange theorics, founded on very 

questionable facts. In hot climates, according to 
Montesquieu, females are marriagcable at eight, nino, 
or ten years of age, and they are old at twenty: whon 
beauty demands the empire, the want of reason 
forbids the claim; whon reason is obtained, beanty is 
no more: polygamy is therofore the natural effect of 
the climate: this enlightened author does not seam 
to have been aware that the great mass of the 
Indian population are monogainists; with tho 
* “ Sherbet ;” literally drink, : 
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modification of being enjoined a second marriage 
after the first hag ceased to augment population. 
“That the law of polygamy is an affair that depends 
on calculation,” is the title of one of his chapters. 
According’ to the calculations which he quotes, in 
some countries there are born more boys than girls,* 
asin Thibet, where there is a plurality of husbands, 
and in others the proportion is inverted; and with a 
lubricity and reserve which shews the weakness of 
his ground, he treads lightly on a theory which would 
make the will of God to depend on the vices of man. 
In a work which professes to deliver the theory of 
every fact, and generally, it must be admitted, with 
eminent success, we must expect to find some 
failures; and in the very next chapter, forgetting the 
theory of the last, he explains the plurality of 
husbands in Malabar, by adverting to the military 
spirit of the Nairs, which makes it inconvenient to be 
shackled with a wife. The facts without theory, are 
described in the official report of the first com- 
missioners for Malabar, after its cession to the 
English Governmont in 1792, to the following effect. 
The rajas are generally of the second Hindoo cast, 
some are of the fourth: but in all, the line of 
succossion is not (as in other countries) in favour of 
thoir own sons, but those of their sisters; who do not 
marty according to the acceptation of that term in 
other countries, but form connections of a longer or 
shorter duration, with a race of bramins named 
Nambouries; who thus provide heirs for all the 
principalities of Malabar.—The same line of succes- 
sion prevails among the Nairs, (soldiers and husband- 
men of the fourth class); and their women (in the 
southern parts, however, more than in the north,) 
indulge with more or less freedom in fugitive 
connexions with various men of their own or of 





* Ten women to one man in Bantam, In Meneo, according 
to Kempfor, 182,072 males, and 223,573 females.—Spirit of 
Laws, book xvi, chap, 4. 
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higher casts ; and strango to tell, the samo rule of 
succession extends lo the Mapillas, the doscendants 
ot Arabs, settled in Malabar, long before oven the 
Christian wra, and converted by their countrynicn to 
the new religion of Mahonmed, after these domestic 
habits had been so fixed, as not to be shaken oven by 
the positive law of the Koran, The rulo of direct 
Hliation is only observed by foreign Hindoos, and by 
the indigenous tribes, inferior to that of Nair, among 
whom prevails the custom, as if to discredit the 
influence of climate, common to the two extremes of 
Coorg and Thibet, of several brothors having one and 
the same wife, The account, thus officially rondored, 
of which the abovo is an imperfect abstract, is how- 
over qualified by the explanations of several highly 
cnlightened corrospondents, who havo favoured tho 
author with the result of their personal observations, 
after a long residence in Malabar, and who bear 
honourable testimony to the respectable conduct of 
the Nair ladies of Northern Malabar; it is however 
admilted, that the wife, if such she inay be named, 
usually continues to reside in the patcrnal mansion, 
where she is visited by her lord, or sallies forth to 
visit him; and that the natural marks of tenderness 
and affection to children, are lavished by the men on 
nephews and nicces, and scarcely ever on reputed 
sons and daughters; tho statement indeod which 
most strenuously denies a plurality of husbands, 
admits the occasional prevalonce of lax morals, and a 
tendency to various intercourse, but states tho 
practice to he deemed disreputable. Not so, however, 
in the south, the parties are betrothed in childhood, 
and united at the age of puberty, but if after a short 
cohabitation, tho lady disapproves the choice of her 
parents, she is at liberty to make hor own, by accept- 
ing a cloth (a dress) from the man of her own 
solection, and declaring in the presonce of four 
witnesses that she discards her husband, and accepts 
the donor of the cloth; and this sho may repeat as 
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often as the donor of a new cloth can be found, but 
never without the declared dismission of her old 
companion, who of course must be deemed equally free 
to form a new connection. In a condition of morals 
which acknowledges so wide a licence, it must be 
inferred, that the privileged line is trequently over- 
stepped: but, however this may be, it is obvious that 
no departure from those general laws of nature, which 
regulate population, is necessary for the production 
or continuance of a state of society, which, as far as 
regards the question of relative numbers, may as 
correctly be deemed a plurality of wives, as a plurality 
of husbands. With regard to the marriage of one 
wife to a family of brothers, an ingenious friend long 
en in Malabar, whose attention had been drawn, 
after answering my first enquiries, to Cggar’s de- 
ee of the manners of Britain, a& the period 
ofthe Roman conquest, declares his belief in their 
general_ coincidence. with the actual_ practice _ of, 
Malabar,* not only in the lower, but the higher 
classes, with the exceptions regarding filiation, which 
have been recited; the original passage is inserted at 
the bottom of the page, and Sir William Temple,} 
who has some curious observations on these asso- 
ciations of ten or twelve families as practised by 
our ancestors, relates the apology made on the subject 
by a British lady, who had been admitted to some 
intimacy with Julia Augusta in the time of Severus. 
“Wo do that openly with tho best of our men, 
which you do secretly with the worst of yours,” 

for a similar reason to that which induced 
the demolition of Mysoor, the Sultaun ordered the 

* Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, ef 
maxime fratres cum fratribus, eb patres cum Hborls, Sed qui 
sunt ex his nati corum habontur liberi a quibus primum virgines 
quiequo duct sunt.—Cmsar, lib. vy, cap, 14. 

Sir William Temple deviates n little from the sense of the 
oviginal, which he probably referred to from memory. Henry 


doubts Cesar's accuracy, o 
t Temple's Works, yol, ii page 582, folio edition, 1720. 
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entire destruction of Calicut, and the erection at 
a few miles distance of another fortress, with tho 
new name of Ferruckhoe,*a fancy which afterwards 
nearly proved fatal to his troops, by leaving them the 
choice of a ruin, or an unfinished work, as points of 
retreat and rendezvous; and while loitering over 
‘ these and other equally fruitless projects, and rioting 
in imagination over bigoted schemes of converting 
the infidels, he was apprised by men of coolor heads, 
that the monsoon had conmonced: he determined 
to march through the depth of it to Coimbetoor, 
answering those who attempted to dissuade him, 
that he would order the clouds to cease discharging 
their waters, until he should have passed. It may be 
difficult to determine whether this was intended as 
an impious jest, or a blasphemous protension; but it 
is certain, that about this period, he frequently 
placed his own exploits in the cause of religion, 
particularly in the number of his converts, above 
those of Mahommed; the word Peighdmber he said 
signified no more than a bearer of tidings (to the 
uninstructed,) and that Mahomimed was but such 
amanas Tippoo Sultaun: on which subject it may 
not be out of place to remark, that neither this 
nor any othe term by which Mahommed is dis- 
tinguished in Mahommedan writings conveys any 
meaning approaching our word prophet, the customary 
translation * of those terms. But pretensions of this 
nature gave great offence to the orthodox, and if the 
Sulltaun’s arrogance had not been cheoked by tho 
subscquent English war, there is abundant reason to 
conjecture, that, drunk with flattory, and uncontrolled 
dominion, he would have openly claimed the apos- 
tolic character, and as his followers believe, a still 
more impious assumption. However this may be, 
the clouds were not controlled, andthe army suffered 





aoe Russool,” an apostle +" nubboo,” a person who awaltes 
or admonishes :—" peighdmber,""—a bearer of tidings, but nothing 
approaching prophet, » person who predicts future ovents, 
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the greatest hardships, in their tedious march 
through the swamps, the floods, and the unceasing 
torrents of rain, until their arrival at Coimbetoor./ 

A variety of incidents occurred in this and the 

succeeding year, which confirmed in general opinion 
the inference that an intellect too weak for such a 
giddy height occasionally tottered on the verge of 
insanity; and among them a tale is related, the 
accuracy or incorrectness of which may possibly be 
ascertained by persons still living in France, The 
*Sultaun’s letters shew that he had written to Louis 
XVI. to send him three medical persons, a physician, 
a surgeon, and an apothecary, and on the return of 
his embassy, which we shall presently notice, two of 
these gentlemen were presented to him at Coimbetoor. 
The physician after being introduced, demanded his 
dismission, but however strongly vouched, I cannot 
venture to determine whether the tale be founded, of 
his having assigned as his reason, to Heckeem Wasil, 
the native physician in waiting, that he perceived in 
the Sultaun symptoms of incipient madness, nor 
whether it be an embellishment of Heckeem Wasil, 
that the Sultaun overheard some of the conversation 
which ensued, and called a counoil to deliberate on 
the case, which council gravely and unanimously 
determined that it was the physician, and not the 
patient, who was mad. 

Among the causes which had influenced the 
Sultaun in the decided measures which he had execut- 
ed, and was preparing in Malabar, was a combination 
of Buropean politics, deeply and deliberately planned, 
bué ultimately never executed, 

The faction in Holland, inimical to the house of 
Orange, and leaning on France for support, had, as 
the price of that suppor, and the means of effecting 
their own objects, secretly consented to a plan sug- 
gested by the French for their own aggrandizement, 
for surrendering to that power the port and fortresses 
of Trincomalee, to be employed as a naval station, in 
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furtherance of those operations necessary for the re- 
storation of the affairs of France, on the continent of 
India; and the combined and determined efforts of 
France and Holland, were at a proper time, and im- 
mediately, if necessary, to give effect to these projects, 
which were studiously concealed from the knowledga 
of the Orange party. 

General Conway, Govornor of Pondicherry, was 
charged with the execution of this measure, and 
sailed from Pondicherry, ostensibly for the Islo of 
France, with a suitablo armainent, comprising nearly 
the whole of his garrison; in the confidence of obtain- 
ing the unresisted possession of the place, and oceupy- 
ing it in force, before tho English, who were expected 
to consider the transaction as little short of a decla- 
yation of hostility, should have any intitnation of tho 
design. 

The original machination, however, did not 
entirely escape the vigilance of the Government of 
Holland. Secret instructions were sent to the Governor 
of Ceylon, to provide against the attempt; and when 
General Conway arrived at Trincomalee, he found 
the means of defence so perfectly prepared, by a 
staunch adherent of the house of Orange, that ho felt 
the necessity of desisting from the attempt, and 
returned to Pondicherry. 

Sir Archibald Campboll, on receiving the first 
intelligonce of the object of General Conway’s depar- 
ture, determined, without waiting for any authority, 
to counteract a proceeding so decidadly hostile, by 
immediate preparations for the siege of Pondi- 
cherry; but General Conway’s failure at Trincomalae, 
caused the whole of these designs reciprocally to sub- 
side. The Sultaun was for the present left to his 
own measures on the continent of India, without the 
co-operation of his French allies; and the interior 
distractions ot the Government of Holland, of which 
the affairs of India formed no more than a subordinate 
branch, had in the meanwhile assumed a new aspect, 
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through the co-operation of Prussia and England; 
and the celebrated expedition of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick into Holland; and an amicable explanation 
between the courts of France and England, produced 
the abandonment of those preparations, by sea and 
land, which appeared to threaten an early and general 
was in every part of their respective possessions. 
‘From Coimbetoor the Sultaun made a progress 
to visit Dindigul,”a jageer conferred by himself on his 
relation Seyed Saheb, (Moyeen-u-Deen), by whom he 
was splendidly entertained, and it was soon after this 
period, that the raja of Travancore entertained the 
first serious alarm, which he communicated to the 
Government of Madras, of being invaded at one and 
the same time from the east and the north, in conse- 
quence of the minute investigation of routes on each of 
these frontiers.* Before leaving this quarter, he laid 
waste with fire and sword, the countrics of such of 
the poligars dependent on Dindigul and Coimbetoor, 
as had recently failed in obedience, and returned by August. 
the route of Gujelhutty to Seringapatam, where, 
according to his own statement, four months were 
exclusively devoted to the operation of embodying all 
the seyeds of, his infantry into separate brigades, 
and the sheicks into others, leaving for the present 
the Patins and Moguls t to be intermixed with 
the Hindoos. He had scarcely accomplished these 





* The difficult pass of Goodaloor, at the bottom of the vale 
of Dindigul, and the access by the coast of Malabar 

[Gudalur at the extreme south-west of the Maduia District, 
on the border of Travancore.) 

t A stranger, on making enquiries, will find the four divisions 
of Mahommedans mentionéd in the text, considered by the 
multitude as so many sects. In fact, Patan and Moghul are 
merely national appellations The only original distinction of o 
general nature, being that of Seyeds, descendants of Mahommed, 
and men of Arabian family, not so descended, who, in India, are 
usually named Shezckhs. The numerous religious sectaries, who 
have subsequently arisen, are fo be found in every country and 
eyery race. : 
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separations before he received intelligence, that all 
Coorg and Malabar had risen in simultaneous ro- 
bellion, and even, according to his own statement, 
were every whore pressing his troops with the most 
desperate valour,” : 

Arshed Beg Khan, as we have seen, had boon 
appointed by Hyder, shortly before his death to the 
office of civil and military govornor of Malabar; he 
was a Mussulman of rare talents, humanity, and 
probity, and by adapting the scheme.of his govorn- 
ment to the actual circumstances of the country, had 
brought the province into a stato of comparative 
tranquillity and contentment. But the Sultaun had 
composed rules and regulations, to which all circum- 
stances must bend, and they must be equally applied 
to all his dominions. Among these was the separa- 
tion of authorities, and the consequent supercession 
of Avshed Beg Khan in the civil, while ho retained 
the military powers, On the arrival of his now 
coadjutor, (Meer Ibraheem, a relation of the secretary 
for the department of innovation,) this excellent 
servant distinatly perceiving the inevitable conso- 
quences of the new system, wished to retire; and in 
1786, requested that permission to make the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, which in Kirkpatrick’s notes on 
Tippoo's letters is ascribed to another cause. Tha 
new Asoph (civil and fiscal govornor) broke through 
all his cowles, (writhen engagements, ) substituted 
new exactions, and set the inhabitants in a flame. 
Arshed Beg Khin employed the influence which his 
virtues had commanded, in the maintenance of quict, 
and attempted in vain to impress on his colloaguo 
the duty of maintaining inviolate tho public faith. 
His urgent intreaties to his masler to avert the 
destruction of Malabar by his own presence had 
caused the Sultaun’s visit to that country in the 
heginning of 1788. He found the conduct of Meer 
Tbrahim to have really placed the provinco on the 
verge of rebellion, and he removed and confined him; 
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but he also removed and disgraced Arshed Beg Khan, 
and invented other novelties for the misgovernment 
of Malabar. The Sultaun’s arrogance could not con- 
template the possibility of his having himself created 
the rebellion by changing the order of things which 
was already as successful as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, for in spite of his assertion, Arshed Beg Kbin 
had uniformly realized a surplus revenue. This 
venerable man, whose name alone would have com- 
manded the tranquillity which an army could not 
achieve, was still in prison, not with the hope of 
extorting money, for calumny acknowledged he was 
poor, but because calumny and injury, when inflicted 
by a tyrant, constitute in the sufferer an unpardonable 
crime; and he soon afterwards died of grief and 
disgust. 

The Sultaun, however, who simply observes, 
that "the infidels of Malabar had disregarded his 
preaching, and had risen in rebellion, ‘pitched his 
tents, and marched with his whole army, and after 
some delay in traversing Coorg, and restoring a tem- 
porary quiet, descended by the pass of Tambercherry 
into Malabar, The report of the arvival of the whole 
army, caused the Nairs to retire as usual into their 
woods and mountains ;“and Tippoo diyided his troops 
into numerous detachments for the purpose of 
apprehending them. While the detached divisions 
were conducted with various success, ‘his own took 
the direction of a place named Gootipoor, where 
about two thousand Nairs with their families, 
ocoupied an old fortified position, which they defended 
for some days, but finding it untenable against the 
superior number and means by which they were in- 
vested, they were ultimately compelled to surrender 
at discretion.“ The alternative was signified.to them 
of a voluntary profession of the Mahommedan faith, 
or & forcible conversion, with deportation from their 
tative land. The unhappy captives gave a forced 
assent, and on the next day the tite of circumcision 
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was performed on all the malos, overy individual of 
both sexes being compelled to close the ceremony by 
eating beef. This achievoment boing completed, it 
was held out as an example to the other dotachments 
of the army, and it is certain that great numbers of 
Nairs incessantly hunted out of their places of 
concealment, at length came forth to be circumcised, 
as the only mode which remained to them of avoiding 
a more cruel fate. 

It has been stated, that this alternative presonted 
to the imaginations of the Nairs, the apprehonsion of 
death as well as banishment; and it is necessary to 
explain, that the very singular opinion was entertained 
ati that period, and prevails in Mysoor at the present 
day, that small-pox is generated without contagion, 
by the mere act of a crowded deportation from 
Malabar to the upper countries. The fact appoars to 
be incontestable, that former emigrations were 
followed by the appearance of small-pox, and the 
death of a large portion of the population, and in 
some instances of nearly tha wholc. The earlier 
could not be traced by the same means of personal 
enquiry, as some of the later deportations, in which 
the precaution is stated to have been taken, of 
moving in smaller divisions, with express orders to 
avoid all possible communication which could risk 
the conveyance of infection, Officers who have beon 
charged with this servico, havo assured the author, 
of the oxact execution of theso precautions, and of 
the spontaneous appearance of the disoasc, soon after 
passing from the summits of the hills into the plain 
table land. It is not intended to attach importance 
to the opinions and inferences of men, who are con- 
fessedly careless observers, and frequontly inaccurate 
narrators ; but it does appoar of importance to the 
human race, that a fact, which can soareely be deemed 
an unfit subject of philosophical enqniry, should be 
watched and examined by more qompstent observors, 
in that country where the diseage is stated to have 
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originated : not only as the investigation may regard 
small-pox, (whose destructive powers have been 
happily arrested in every part of the habitable globe,) 
but as if may relate to all those diseases, which are 
referred by general opinion to contagion alone, 

Tt is evident that small-pox was either coeval 
with the creation, or had a subsequent beginning ; 
and if is an inference deducible from the first 
principles of reasoning, that the same causes which 
originally produced may ve-produce it without con- 
tagion. A late author* who has combined the most 
profound and interesting historical research, with the 
story of a loathsome disease, thinks that it has been 
known in China and India for at least three thousand 
year's: there are reasons which shall presently be 
discussed for assigning to 1b a more modern origin, 
but the general proposition is not affected by com- 
parative antiquity, It is now familiarly known that 
the small-pox was without a name in the ancient 
languages of Hurope ; and Mr. Moore has established, 
in the most satisfactory manner, that it was equally 
unknown in Arabia, in Persia, and in those Asiatic 
countries which are deemed to be the cradle of the 
human yace, before A. D. 569,} when it’ was first 
introduced into Arabia by vessels trading with India. 
During the latter part of the 6th and the whole of 
the 7th century, it was spread over the remaining 
portions of Asia, and all that part of Africa which is 
washed by the Mediterranean sea. In the 8th 
century it accompanied the conquests of the Arabs 
into Spain, Sicily, Italy, and France; Saxony, 
Switzerland and England received it certainly in the 
10th and probably in the 9th century; and lastly it 
travelled into Hispaniola, and soon afterwards to 
Moxico, in the beginning of the 16th century.t 

The early antiquities of China and India have 





* Moore’s Ilistory of the Small-pox. e 
t Ibid. p, 140. 
t Moore, passim. 
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become nearly synonimous with fable. In China* 
the firsh appearance of small-pox, is fixed by one 
authority with suspicious accuracy, ab 1122 yoars 
anterior to the Christian wra, before which period it 
was unknown; and at least as remote an origin is 
claimed by the legends of India, In that country, 
we find apparent indications of long experience in 
the treatment, rather than the legendary history of 
the disease. That the presiding deity is u low bred 
goddess, whose temples are never approached by a 
bramin, and are frequented exclusively by the out- 
casts, furnishes little ground of inference; but the 
immemorial practico of tha bramins of Orissa near 
Ganjim, of inoculation by means of a sharp steel 
instrument, of exposure to the cool open air, to 
prevent the confluent disease, and even of the cold + 
affusion for a day or two before the eruptive fever 
is expected—although indicative of successful @x- 
perience, affords no evidence of antiquity beyond the 
6th century. 

Mx. Moore ascribes to the deserts, which separate 
India from Persia, the long exemption of the latter 
country from infection; and assigns satisfactory 
reasons, why contagious diseases should rather follow 
the irruption of an invading army than its roturn. 
He seems, however, to lean to tho opinion, that the 
eruptive disoase mentioned by Quintus Curtiua, 
which carried off great numbors of Aloxander’s army, 
at the mouths of the Indus, may have been an ill 
described small-pox; and was prevonted by tho 
intervening desorts from making its way into Porsia, 
Now the fleet, with which Nearchus navigated the 
Persian gulf, was not built by Alexander, but chiefly 
found { upon the Indus; the facts of the voyage 
shew, that these vessels were equal to the coasting 
trade, and even to a communication with the 





» * Moore, page 22. 
| Doctor Ainslie, 
} Vincent's Voyage of Nearchus, page 11. 
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opposite and not distant shores of Arabia; a country 
which, from the earliest periods ofhistory or tradi- 
tion, possessed the productions of India, The neigh- 
bourhood of the Indus near its mouths, and parti- 
cularly the northern vicinity, is shewn by the 
historians of Alexander to have possessed a consider- 
able population; which must have received from 
Alexander’s fleet and army, the contagious disease 
described by Quintius Curtius; or the small-pox, at 
an earlier date, if it had previously existed in the 
interior. And it is difficult.to conceive its being 
arrested ab that spot without extending northwards 
into Persia by land, or coastwise, by means of the 
Arabian trade. The hardships sustained by the 
army of Alexander in its march through Gedrosia 
were unquestionably severe, but the daring travels of 
Lieutenant Pottinger have recently established the 
existence in that route of the ruins of cities and 
palaces, which now half-covered by the encroaching 
sands, must in the days of Alexander have sustained 
a’ population at least sufficient to receive and trans- 
mit a contagious disease, ‘by its shores, or inland, 
although producing too little surplus food to meet 
the wants of the Grecian army. The Arabian trade 
is described by the carliest authors as a coasting* 
voyage, more likely perhaps than a direct one to 
afford the means of successive infection; and other 
authorities supply the intermediate links of an un- 
broken chain, extending from the earliest to the 
latest poriods of authentic history, to support the 
uninterrupted existence of an intercourse ‘between 
India and Arabia, sufficient for the propagation of an 
infectious disease. Moses} specifies the appropria- 
tion to religious uses, and in large quantities too, of 
cinnamon and cassia, the productions of Ceylon and 
Malabar; which shews that a communication of 
some kind or other was open between India and 


* Vinoent’s Periplus, page 45. 
} 80th, Exodus; verse 23, 24, 
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Egypt, even in that oarly ago, From that poriod 
until about two'conturies before the Christian ara, 
the aromatic productions of India wore supposed in 
tho west to grow in Arabia; whether the chintsz and 
other fabrics introduced into Modia may havo boon 
referred to their propor country beforo tle age of 
Aloxander does not distinctly appear*; aftor that 
period the information becomes more procisc. Aga- 
tharcides, who wrote 146 yonrs aftor tho death of 
Alexander, and 177 A. C, tells us, nob only that the 
Sabeans possessed tha trada from India to Arabia, 
as the Egyptians monopolized the same trade from 
Arabia to Hurope; but is the first to relate that ships 
from India were met with in the ports of Sabea,t 
that the mariners of Sabea sail in very large vessels 
to the country where the odoriferous productions 
grow, and plant colonies there (tho progenitors of 
the Mapillas of Malabar), The embassios of Porus 
and Pandion to Augustus; the incident of tho froed- 
man of Plocamus being blown off tho coast and 
carried by the monsoon to Ceylon; his return from 
that island accompanied by embassadors from its 
king to Claudius: the voyage of Hyppalus conse- 
quent on that discovery, in the first contury of the 
Christian sera, and the more direct communication 
which ensued, aro so many links in a chain of inces- 
sant and immomorial intercourso: and even before 
the discovery of Hyppalus, tho direct proof of tho 
arrival ab Rome of bales of muslin from Bengal in 
the eavlicst part of the firsb contury, (and probably 
long before) is furnished by tho roproachos of 4 
licentious poet addressed to the Roman matrons for 
their public semi-nudity in garments of ‘ woven § 

* Vincent's Periplus, pago 17, 

t Ibid, 86. 

t Ibid. 32. 

\§.Quo Margevita cara tribacon Indica ? 

~ An uf matrona ornata phaloris polagiis, 
Tollat pedes indomita in strato extraneo, 
Smaragdum ad quem rem viridem pretiosum vitrum ? 
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wind,” or “a texture of cloud.” Excluding then the 


abundant proofs of earlier date, we find that for 
seven centuries at the leash before the introduction 
of the small-pox into Arabia from India, the ships of 
each country were received into the ports of the 
other; arid for upwards of five centuries before that 
period, we have testimonies of an intercourse in its 
first stage, exclusively between India and Arabia, 
which brought into Italy the productions of Bengal : 
the whole exhibiting authentic evidence of an un- 
ceasing intercourse apparently sufficient for the 
transmission of infectious disease. The inference 
therefore appears to rest on something more than 
probability, that in the 6th century the small-pox 
was a new disease in India, and according to a 
similar chain of probability in China also: and in 
reverting to our first proposition, that the causes 
Quo Carchedonias optas ignes lapideos 
Nisi ut scintillent ? Probitas est carbunculus, 
ANquum ost induere nuptam ventwn textile ? 
Palam prostrare nudam in nebula linea ? 

Petronius, page 58. London, 1711. 


This is the true muslin, the shebnim, the dewy vesture, the 
gossamer of Dacca. That cotton, and not flaxen is intended, is 
evident from the following description, in the same century of 
the plant which produced the Xylina lina, “ Superior pars 
Bgypti i in Arabiam vergens gignib fruticom, quem aliqui Gossi- 
pium yooant, plures Xylon, et ideo lina inde facta Xyhna, 
Parvus est, similemque barbate nucis defert fructum, oujus ex 
interiore nuce lanugo nelur, neo ulla lina sunt iis candore mol- 
lititve preferenda.” Pliny. Hist. Mund, 19.1. The term Xylon. 
was dortainly not derived from the Arabs, who name it Kuttun, 
cotton, but it bears a close resemblance to the common Indian 
pronunointion of Ceylon, (Cylon, with the accent on the first 
sylinble,} as muslin from Moosnl, and calico from Calicut, the 
emporia from which these substances became known in the weat. 
The above passage, in the feast of Trimalcion was pointed out, to 
me for purposes totally unconnected with the present subject, by 
Doctor Kay, one of the most onlightened men, and accomplished 
scholars of the age in which he lives; whose elegant mind hes 
been logt to the litorature of his country, by residence of nearly 
half a century in tho island of Si Helena. 
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which originally produced, may reproduce it without 
contagion, I am persuaded that the members of a 
liberal and estimable profession will distinguish be- 
tween the suggestion of a new and interesting subject 
of research, and those dreams of planctary™ influenco, 
or medical theory equally visionary, which"disgraced 
the literature even of the 17th century. 

Althougli the particular condition and change of 
atmosphere, supposed to generate sinall-pox, be 
vaguely indicated in the apprehensions of tho Nairs, 
the opinion of its spontaneous appearanca is not 
peculiar to Malabar and Mysoor, but may be traced 
in many provinces of Decan and the south. Its 
periodical disappearance and return would seem to be 
the necessary-consequence of the periodical exhaus- 
tion and accumulation of subjects, but its sudden 
appearance in tho centro of a district, without intro- 
duction from abroad, although an impression on 
minds little distinguished by habits of accurato 
investigation, will not be treated with levity by men 
who really possess those habits ; and who will at least 
find an apology for the error, if such it be, of men 
habituated to observe the disease named the hill (or 
Jungle) fever invariably contracted by the inhabitants 
of the shore who visit particular hills, and the vory 
same disease contracted by the inhabitants of thoso 
same hills, in consequence of visiting tho shore, and 
named by them the sea fever: an error, of mon 
accustomed (with whatevor inferiority of scianca) to 
consider in those reciprocal pradisposibions to a fatal 
endemic, not only the quality of tho air to be 
breathed, but the previous condition of tho person 
who is to breathe ik, 

he Nair raja of Chercul * had been induced, by 
the most sacred promises, to pay his personal respects 





* Moore’s Hislory of the Small-pox, page 198, and passim. 
. ' Chercul.—Chirakksl, now tha most noilhern of the tnluqe 
in Malabar, adjoining the district of South Canara. Tho Raja, 
formerly a powerful ohief, belonged to the Kohnttiri family, and 
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to the Sultaun, and was, for several days, treated 
with considerable distinction, and dismissed with 
costly presents to his little principality. Immediately 
after his departure, real or pretended information 
was received, of his being engaged in a secret conspi- 
racy to révenge the cruel indignities of his country- 
men; and Tippoo detached two brigades to effect his 
destruction, or ascertain his obedience, by directing 
him instantly to return to camp. His attendants, 
justly alarmed at these appearances, prepared for 
defence, and before any explanation could be given, a 
skirmish ensued, in which the raja and some of his 
attendants were killed, and a few prisoners secured : 
and Tippoo, considering .the accusation to be 
established, ordered the most base and unmanly in- 
dignities to be offered to the corpse,* and that the 
dead and the living should afterwards be hanged on 
the same tree. These indignities recounted by the 
Sultaun himself, although free from his usual 
obscenity, are too brutal for translation; and he 
relates, among the incidents pertaining to this raja, 

“that he had, during their personal intercourse, offored 
400,000 rupees, and the plates of gold with which a 
particular temple was roofed, on condition of sparing 
the temple itself; to which proposition the Sultaun 
is mace to reply, that he would not spare it for all 
the treasures of the earth and the sea. He states the 
it was with that family that the Portuguese adventurers first en- 
tered into relations, Chirakkal, the former headquarters of the 
Raja, 18 0 village four miles N.N.W. of Cannanore, The degoend- 
ants of the family still live in the neighbourhood. (Dr, Masleane: 
Madras Manual of Admnastrateon.) 

* Another*account says, that he was accompanied by a 
detachment, to aid in seizing the insurgents, under the command 
of a confidential officor, charged with instructions to use the 1aja, 
as an instiument, fill the purpose was accomplishad, and then to 
seizo himself; and that the raja haying obtained information of 
this design, sont forwad secret instructions to his family to 
ascape by Tellicherry; when he heard of their safety, he 
attempted hig own escape, and finding that impossible, shot 
himeolf, 
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destruction in the course of this holy war, of cight 
thousand idol temples, many of thom roofed with 
gold, silver, or copper, and all containing troasures 
buried at the ee the idol, the whole of which was 
royal plunder :“but when crimos aro deemed to be 
virtues, we may infor that their amount”is much 
exaggerated. Before leaving Malabar, he paid a visit 
to Cannanore, and solemnized the first coremonios of 
a marriage between tho daughter of the dowager 
chicf, and one of his sons, Abd-ul-Khilic, A minuto 
detail is given of the fortunate conjunctions of tho 
planets, and the astrologers unanimously pronounco, 
that such an auspicious hour would not return for 
120 years, From this place, he made a progress along 
the coast, as far south as Chawgaut,’ for the purpose 
of making the local investigations, and instituting 
the intrigues, necessary to the attack on Travancoro 
in the onsuing season ; and in returning to Coimbe- - 
toor for the'rains, made yet another change in his 
plans for propagating the faith and plundering the 
country. Six divisions, consisting of two brigades 
each, were left in Malabar, with distinct establish. . 
ments of officers, spiritual, civil, and military, charged 
with the three-fold duty of surveying the lands, 
numbering the productive troos, and seizing and in+ 
structing the remaining Nairs. All that rolatod to 
the fiscal management was put into bad hands, and 
was ill executed ; the joint duties of tho spiritual and 
military officers were performod with horrible 
precision.* The Sultaun had, during tho two lash 
years, been gradually encreasing his infantry, and in 


! Chawgaut.—Chovaklat, o village 98 miles 8... of Canna- 
nore, half way between Cochin and Calicut. 

* Palgaut was captured by the English in the onsuing year, 
and an officer of the staff, in searching the records of tho place, 
for military intelligence, found one of the ciroular orders for con- 
version under tho Sultaun’s seal and signature, which was ab 
that time deomod a curiosity of the highest order, It divested, 
‘that every being in the distrib, without distinction, should be 
honoured with Islim, that the houses of such as fled to avoid 
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preparation for the war which he now evidently 
contemplated as near, made a further augmentation, 
while at Coimbetoor, of two cutcherries* of infantry, 
amounting to 11,376 men. At the same place he 
employed himself, as he informs us, in a profusion of 
“new inventions and creations of the mind,” among 
which the example which he selects, closes all that 
was written of the King of histories,} and as it affords 
a fair specimen of the subjects which occupied his 
thoughts, and exhibits his ostentatious lore in judicial 
astrology, we take leave of a guide which has 
demanded incessant suspicion, by presenting an 
abstract of his concluding page.—“ Aurehgzebe, from 
the commencement of his reign, which happened on 
a Sunday, ordered the sounding of the noobut (royal 
band) five times on that day of the week; and for 
want of due consideration, the practice’ had since 
continued. His Majesty, the shadow of God reflecting 





that honour should be burned, that they should be traced to their 
lurking-places, and that all means of truth and falsehood, fraud 
or force, shotild be omployed to effect their universal con- 
version.” 

* our appears to have been the fortunate number ; four 
companies, (yeuz,) one battalion, (teep,) four teaps, one cushoon, 
(which I have generally rendered brigade,) four cushoons, one 
eutchorry, The establishment of these cushoons, with their 
artillery, was only 1422, and a autcherry of course 5688; but 
these numbers fluctuated with the Sultaun’s caprices, and at one 
Haas a oushoon with its cavalry attached, was a legion of about 

100. 

(Kushun was a term which was affected by Tippu Sahib 
in his military organisation, for a brigade, or a regiment in the 
largor continenjal use of that word. His Piddah ‘askar, or 
regulay infantry, was formed into 6 Kacharis composed in all 
of 27 Kushwns. A manusoript note‘on the copy of Kirkpatrick’s 
Letiers in the India Office Library says that kusheon was 
properly, Sanskrit kshund or kshauni, “a grand division of the 
force of an Iimpire, as used in The Mahabharata. But the word 
adopled by Tippoo appears to bo Turki.” (Yule and Burnell 
Hobson Jobson, p. 492,)) : 4 
, | The memoirs of the Sultaun’s reign found ‘in the palace, and 
written in the first person, is supposed by Colonel Kirkpatrick 
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on this subject, ordered the substitution of Triday 
for this ceremonial. Becauso, Sunday is appro- 
priated by the Nazarenes; Saturday, by the Jews ; 
and Friday is the festival of the Mussulmans; and 
the excellence of that day is impressed on ayery mind 
by numerous traditionary texts, The Almighty, on 
that day created the heavens ; on that day occurred 
the martyrdom of tho heads of tho church; on that 
day commenced the flood of Noah; besides othor holy 
coincidences. Therefore, in a propitious hour, when 
the moon was in the mansion of Taurus, Morcury 
and Venus in the mansion of Virgo, the Sun in Leo, 
Saturn in Aquarius, and Venus in opposition to 
Libra ;—the royal mandate desconded, directing tho 
noobut to be performed in the royal hall, and by all 
Mussulmans entitled to that distinction, five times 
on every Friday.” 

It is evident, from the insolent letters of the 
Sultaun to Nizam Ali, shortly after the peace of 
Mangalore, in 1784, that he contemplated the early 
subjugation of that chief, The termination of the 
war of 1786-7 had induced some amicable communi- 
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to be the rough draft from which the Suliaun-u-Towarookh was 
prepared by Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen by tho Sultaun’s command: bub 
if his opinion (page 82, proface) be correct, that tha rough draft 
bears internal ovidence of having been composod subsequontly 
to tha peace of Saringapntam in 1792, tho suppased rolation 
of the manuscripts is more than doubtful, as tho last page of 
the Sultaun-u-Towareekh appears to me to have hoen writien 
in 1789, and it contains no allusion throughout to any sub. 
sequent event, I am not aware of the nature of the internal 
evidence relied upon ; and if it had not beon so strongly statod, I 
should have been disposed to conjecture that Colonel Kirkpatrick's 
manuactipt which terminates in 1787 was put into Zein-ul-ab-u+ 
Deen's hands at that date, from which period ho becaine the 
histovion instead of the Suttaun, who, although an incessant 
writer, was an exceedingly bad soribe ; howover this may be, 
they entirely coincide in substance in those portions which have 
Been published hy Colonel Kirkpatrick. I find on referring to my 
notes, that one of my copies was in the hand writing of Zoin-ul- 
ab-u-Deen. 
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cations, in consequence of which Nizam Ali had 
dispatched an embassador, named Hafiz Fereed-u- 
Deen Khan, who, in conformity to directions 
previously sent to Seringapatam, walted the Sultaun’s 
arrival at Coimbetoor. This envoy was charged with 
the proposal of a strict and indissoluble union be- 
tween these only remaining Mahommedan powers of 
Decan and the South. A splendid Koran was sent 
for the Sultaun’s acceptance ; and the return of a 
similar pledge, was to establish the most sacred and 
solemn obligations of friendship and alliance. To 
this proposition, the Sultaun distinctly replied, that 
he was ready to return the pledge, and establish an 
offensive and defensive treaty, on the condition of an 
intermarriage in the families, but not without this 
preliminary alliance ; but on this subject the envoy 
had no orders, and could give no reply. The forms 
of ordinary courtesy did not admit of his suggesting 
objections ‘from himself ; and the Sultaun; foreseeing 
no impediment, sent an embassy in return, consisting 
of Kuttub-u-Deen and Ali Reza, who accompanied 
the envoy in his return to Hyderabad. Nizam Ali, 
however, distinguished between political union, and 
the degradation which he attached to the proposed 
alliance ; and it seems extraordinary, that so acute a 
courtier as Ali Reza should not have been able to 
ascertain Nizam Ali’s intentions, and save his master 
the awkwardness of a public refusal. “We are 
desirous,” said Ali Reza, “ of partaking of the Sheker- 
Bhat,” the dish of rice and sugar sent as the first 
preliminary-coremonial of marriage ; to which intima- 
tion Nizain Ali made no sort of reply, and there the 
negotiation and the embassy terminated. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tippoo's designs for tndirectly conquering Travancore, 
through the instrumentality of the Samorin, had 
failed through his own persecutions—He now 
attempts to employ the raja of Cochin—this also 
fails—TLhreatens to seize him in Cochin-—Inter- 
vention of the Travancorean lines—History of 
transactions which led to the disputed question 
regarding these lines, and produced the war of 
1790— Geographical position of TLvavancore—to 
the north-east fixed~in Malabar fluctuating— 
Notices of these variations—chiefly from Valentyn 
—Anquetil-de-Peron—and Stavorinus—Records 
—and other manuscript authorities—Hyder’s de- 
signs—his war with the Dutch in,1776—Siate of 
the Travancorean lines—Peace with the Dutch— 
Guarantee of 1784—Tippoo nevertheless prussues 
his father's designs—Representation by Sir 
Archibald Campbell—His own grounds of appre- 
hension in 1788—Lord Oornwallis’s demand and 
aceupation of Guntoor, in virtue of the treaty of 
1768—Nizam Ali's demand of the execution of 
the other conditions, involving the conquest of 
Mysoor-~Barbarous incident in elephant hunting 
—Previous correspondence with Sir Archibald 
Oamypbell —Purchase of Cranganore and Ayacota 
by the raja with his concurrence as asserted by 
the raja-—denied by the Government—discussed— 
Tippoo's complaint of protection given to his 
rebellious subjects, by the raja and by the Linglish 
at Lellicherry—discussed—Guovernor of Madras 

» proposes to send commissioners—Tippoo attacks 
the Uines—turns the flank, and had apparently 
carried his point, when he ts repulsed with great 
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loss, and personal danger—Sends for reinforce- 
ments and guns—Pause of three months and a 
half of preparation—Notice of embassies received 
at that period, 


HE measures of conversion in Malabar had been 
obstructed in the north by the escape of the 
Nairs to the English settlement of Tellicherry, 
whence they embarked for Travancore, and in the 
south by the connivance for » similar purpose of the 
vaja of Cochin, the acknowledged tributary* of Hyder 
and Tippoo, although bound by more angient ties to 
the Dutch and the raja of Travancore. “Tippoo was 
particularly anxious to achieve the conquest of 
Travancore, without appearing himself as a principal 
in the war ; and in 1788 had actually adjusted with 
the Samorin of Calicut, the restoration of a part of 
his former territories, on the condition of his acting 
for the Sultaun, but in his own name, in rendering 
some antiquated claims the ground of the conquest ot 
Travancore. These projects, like many others, were 
foiled by the Sultaun’s precipitation in beginning the 
work of general circumcision, which the Samorin 
resented, and joined in the general insurrection ; and 
Tippoo was now desirous, as a last indirect resource, 
of omploying the services of the raja of Cochin, as his 
instrument to effect the saino object. On returning 
from his late visit of inspection, he sent an order to 
the raja of Cochin to repair to his camp ; this raja had 
obeyed a similar summons in the preceding year, and 
“had seen little cause for aspiring to a repetition of 
that honour :‘he accordingly wrote a submissive reply, 
stating that he paid his péshcush (tribute) regularly, 
and was ready to obey any other order, but assigned 
the best pretences he was able, for intreating to be 
excused from appearing at court. ‘The Sultaun tem- 
porized, and sent an envoy to the raja with a letter 
acquiescing in his apology, but desiring that he would 
* Vol. i. page 638, 
wil 22 
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3t. send his son, or minister, whom he would not dotain 
more than two days, intimating that he wished to 
purchase from the Dutch the fort of Cochin, and 
hoped to accomplish it by the raje’s means. A 
second disobodience roused the Sultan's indignation, 
and he openly declared, that ‘if they did not attond 
hig summons, he would come and fetch them by 
force.” Bub to reach Cochin it was necessary to 
pass the wall of Travancoro, and for the purpose of 
making intelligible the grounds of the subsequont 
English war, of which the attack of this wall was tho 
immediate cause, it will be necossary to revort to 
circumstances within the scope of this work, which 
have been purposely omitéed in the order of their 
date, and to touch lightly on some earlier occurrences 
in the revolutions* of Malabar, 

The principality of Travancore ocoupics the 
southern extremity of tho Indian peninsula. Its 
shores to the eastward of Cape Comorin and opposite 
to Ceylon, afford an easy communication for small 
vesselg, between that island and the main, with the 
whole coast of Coromandel. Against the hostility of 
the southern province of that country, (Tinnevelly), 
a double line of works, facing from north to norbh- 
cast, aid the natural dofence of the tromendous range 
of mountains which terminate near the southorn cape ; 
but fram the period of the occupation of ‘Tinaodelly, 
by tho disjointed authority of Mahommed Ali and the 
English, and the establishment by that poople, of a 
commercial tacbory at Anjengo,’ on the western coast, 





*Thoy would male a curious volume, commencing with 
Vasco de Gama, and the materials aro easily accessible in tho 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Gnglish authors, 

1 Anjengo, a small sea port, 18 miles north-west of ‘rivan- 
dzvum, In 1673 the Company established a factory hero, Tho 
fnotor was second in Council in Bombay. In 1810 the com- 
mergial resident was abolished and tha slation made subordinate 
to tho Pohtical Residont at Trivand:um. Robert Orme was 
born hore in 1728, and Eliza Draper was the wile of a chief of 
Anjengo. 
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the relations of amity had been uninterrupted; the 
raja was acknowledged on various occasions as the 
uly of the English nation, and was specially so 
recognized in the treaby of 1769 between Hyder and 
the English, and in that of 1784, with the Sultaun 
himself. On the coast of Malabar, the boundarics of 
Travancore had followed the fluctuations of its 
fortunes. 

Tn 1662 and 8, the Dutch obtained, in open war- 
fave from the Portugueze, various possessions on the 
coast of Malabar, among which we find enumerated* 
Cochin and Cranganore; and of course Ayacotta,t 
situated on the northern extremity of a narrow stripe 
of land called the island of Vipeen, extending nearly 
twenty miles, the whole distance from the estuary of 
Cranganore, to that of Cochin, and insulated by an 
inland connexion of those estuaries. In the same 
year 1663, the Dutch and the raja of Cochin on the 
one part, concluded a treaty with the raja of Porca* 
on the other, by which it is stipulated, that the latter 
should pull down two hundred cubits of the wall built 
towards or against the country of Cochin} Now 
Porea is about forty miles to the southward of Cochin, 
and we must suppose that distinct principality to 
have been then interposed between Cochin and 
Travancore; the Dutch by another treaty, stipulate 
with the raja of Cochin, to build a fort ai Cranganore, 





* Valontyn. 

[Valentign's Oud en Nieuw Oost. Indien, several yolumes.] 

! Official letters of the Dutch Government of Cochin and 
Columbo, to the English, in the year 1790- 

(Ayacotia.—Ayikotta, a village on the northern branch of 
the Periyar river, 24 miles south-wost of Cranganur; according 
to local tradition St, Thomas landed here,] 

‘ Porea.—Porakad, a village on the coast 42 miles south of 
Cochin. It was formerly a separate principality, and passed to 
Cochin in 1678 and to Travancore in 1746, Both the Dutch 
and Portuguese had settlements here, and the remains of the 
Portuguese fort is still in existence, 

ft Valentyn, 

wit . 22% 


” 
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(one of tho contested points.) Anquetil-de-Poron in 
1768, sbabes the bounds of Travancore to have been 
formerly beyond or south of Kaliroula n,* (which would 
have confined the principality to the very apex of tho 
peninsula) but for some tine they had been,at Porea, 
In 1759,* the Sa:morin of Calicut over-ran the torrito- 
ries of the raja of Cochin, and possessed himsoll of 
nearly the whole. In this extremity, tho raja had 
recourse Lo his southorn neighbour, the raja of Travan. 
core, who aided him with an army, under his colobrated 
Genoral Rama; and after a varicty of sanguinary 
conflicts in 1760 and 1761, the Samorin was com- 
pletely and finally expelled. As the stipulated price 
of this important servico, the raja of Cochin formally 
ceded certain portions of territory to tho raja of 
Travancore, and among othors a stripe of land extond- 
ing from his own recontly acquired possessions near 
the hills, to the branch of an estuary which soparatos 
the narrow island of Vipeen from the sea, on which 
ceded territory and former possession, he immediately 
commenced the crecbion of a line of works, as a 
northern boundary towards Calicut, running east and 
west from a point of the hills deemed inaccassibla, 
chiefly behind, or south of a river which dischargos 
itself into the estuary. On tho southern bank of tho 
entrance of this estuary, was sitnated the military post 
of Ayacotia, belonging to the Dutch, and on tho 
northorn bank of tho saino ostuary, on a point projacb- 
ing southward, and about threo miles farthor up, was 
the Dutch fort of Cronganore; such is tho origin of 
tho lines of Travancore, and such the relative position 
of the contested points of Cranganore and Ayacottn; 
and to complote this topographical sketch, it is only 
necessary Lo add, that the territory of Cochin extond- 
ed in front, or to the northward of theso lines, from 


' Kalcoulan._Kayankulam, o villago on the coast 14 milos 
$8.1. of Poraknd In 1745 tho Raja of Kayankulam submitled 
to Travancore. 

* Manuscript authorities. 
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ten to thirty miles, the remaining portion of the 
principality being in the rear, or to the south of these 
lines. When Stavorinus visited Cochin in 1776,* he 
found the Dutch Company at war with Hyder, and 
adverts with tolerable accuracy to the nature of these 
transactions, by stating that “ the lands of Travancore 
had from time to time, been suffered to be extended 
to the eastward, behind the lands of Cochin, as far as 
the river of Cranganore, so that the King of Cochin 
has but a little space of ground left to him. We 
have seen, that on Hyder’s re-conquest of Malabar in 
1778, he appointed to the Government Sree Nowas 
Row Berkée, one of his oldest officers, in whose talents 
and attachment he placed the most implicit reliance, 
assisted in the military department by Sirdar Khan, 
a name which Stavormus transforms into Cha-Der- 
gam. In 1775, Hyder desiring to possess himself of 
Travancore, a valuable possession, which would place 
him as it were on the left flank of his enemy’s line of 
defence, ‘in his meditated invasion of Coromandel, 
requosted of the Dutch company a free passpge for 
his troaps through their possessions to Travancore, 
The refusal of this request, and the delay of a reply to 
his letter to the Supreme Government of Batavia, 
enraged him; and Sirdar Khan, with about ten 
thousand inen, ravaged the country with fire and 
sword, and laid siege to the Dutch fort of Chetwa,” 
about ten miles to the northward of Cranganore; 
and it was at this time that the raja of Travancore, 
made an actual purchase from the Dutch, of 
stripe of land, near the north point of Vipeen, on 
which he cantinued the lines across that island, a 
breadth of about 1,500 yards, andin the rear of the 





* Stavorinus, cap. 12 & 18. 

! Chetwa.-~Chetuvayi,a village in the Ponnani Taluq of Mala- 
bar District, Madras, 41 miles N.N.W. of Cochin. In 1718 the 
Zamorin of Calicut permitted the English to build a factory here; 
in 1717 it was taken by the Dutch; in 1776 it was taken by 
Hyder. It became an English possession at the peace of 1792. 
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Dutch Fort at Ayacotta. Reinforcemonts from Ceylon, 
in November 1776, induced the Dutch to attempt the 
rolief of Chetwa, which failed: the place fell, and 
they confincd thenselvos to the strong occupation of 
Cranganoro and Ayacotta,* whest the hings of Cochin 
and Travancore threw up strong and fortified lines 
on the opposite side of the river, in order to defend 
ther lands from an irruption on that side, Tho lines, 
if actually commenced fourteen yenrs sooner, were 
probably now constructed on « now plan, as both 
parties soem to refer to 1775, as the date of the con- 
struction of tho works existing in 1789; for tho 
context does not seem to apply to the lines across 
Vipeen, actually constructed, for the first time, in 
17765, After the capture of Chetwa, Hyder’s goneral, 

considering the attack of the lines as an onterprive * 
beyond his strength, remained inactive; and seemod 
to be satisfied with the possession of tho district of 
Cochin, situated north of the lines, Mr, Moens, the 
Borers of Cochin, for the purpose of trying the 
isposition of the two rajas, proposed to them a plan 
of offonsive operations, to which the raja of Travan- 
core gave a distinct negative; declaring that his 
ongagements with Mahommod Ali and tho English, 
assured to him their aid in the defence of his own 
possessions if attacked by Hyder, but not il ho were 
himself the aggressor. In January, 1777, the letbor 
and presents from Batavia arrived, and Mr, Moens 
thought it best to send them with an onvoy to TLydor, 
who graciously accepted this advanco, and alfocted to 
attribute the late hostilities to mutual misappro- 
hension. Stavorinus ascribes this unexpected facility, 
1st, to his war with the Mahraltas, Yd, a revolt of 
the Nairs, as well as Mapillas, and 8d, the amproved 
state of the Travancore wall, including in that lino of 
defenco the fortifications of Cranganore and Ayacobba, 
constituting a system of defensive means, which, in 
kis opinion, Hyder could not attack with much hopo 
* Stavorinus, ‘ 
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of success. The lines however, although very 
sufficient with regard to the dimensions and construe- 
tion of the ditch and rampart, weve really more 
imposing than effectual, as throughout the dangerous 
extent of thirty niles, few points were closed in the 
roar and those imperfectly, so that nearly the whole 
would fall on carrying a single point. 

From that period, although no specific question 
had been raised regarding the lines, and although a 
spocial article in the treaty of 1784 included the raja 
of Travancore (of course as his territory then stood) 
among the friends of the English, on whom tho 
Sultaun stipulated that he would not make war ; 
he had nevertheless not ceased to appreciate the 
original policy of his father, nor to undervalue the 
advantage of a possession which would enable him to 
make the first step from his own frontiers at once on 
Tinnevelly and Arcot, ¥l'he Sultaun’s investigation 
of the routes, and the still more alarming attempt to 
induce the raja of Cochin, to claim the ground on 
which the lines were erected, had suggested the fears 
and tho hopes, which in the preceding year, the raja 
of Travancore had conveyed to the Government of 
Madras; and Sir Archibald Campbell, in frankly com- 
municabing to the Sultaun the representations of the 
raja, added, that any aggression on that ally, would 
be considered by the Hnglish as a violation of tho 
troaty of 1784, and equivalent to a declaration of 
war. Tho answer of the Sultaun was not at that time 
undorstood, although it now abundantly unfolds Ins 
subscquont pretensions ; it stated that the intorposi- 
tion of the ,territories of his dependent, the raja of . 
Cochin, prevented the possibility of collision between 
him and Travancore, and professed, in terms of 
sufficient courtesy, his desive for the maintenance of 
the relations of amity with the English state. In 
fat his measures and preparations were not then 
sufficiently matured. he character of Sir Archibaid 
Campbell, the first military Governor of Madras, had 
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unquestionably influenced the prudential tenor of his 
correspondence, and checked the precipitation of his 
measures; that distinguished officer had returned to 
England in February 1789, the lovies were nearly 
completed, and independently of his own dosigns 
against tho English, which were al no time’doubtful, 
he had reasons which we shal! endeavour to oxplain, 
for apprehending that he might be antisipatod by 
that power. 

On the death of Bastlut Jung, the reversionary 
right ‘of the English Government to the province of 
Guntoor, was no longer doubtful, and Jord Corn- 
wallis, after some prudential delay, deputed in 1788 
a political resident (Sir John Kennaway) to Nizain 
Ali, for the double purpose of adjusting all accounts 
regarding the péshcush of the other circars, and 
demanding the cession of Guntoor ;* and the military 
preparations which accompanied the demand woro 
efficient in securing compliance. “Nizain Ali, who 
had recently obtained sufficient exporicnce of his 


’ Qn March 5, 1787, Cornwallis wrote to Dundas ns follows —~ 
“The business of the Guntoor Circnrs is a vory delicate ono, and 
requires the most mature roflection. There aro several reasons 
which make 16 very doubtful whother this would bo a proper 
time for us to call on the Nizam lo settle accounts and dolivor it 
up, Jam by no means olear that upon a fair investigation, 
sotling tho revenues of the Guntoor Cirenrs voceived by tho 
Nizam, agninst tho peshoush due to him from us, there would 
not still be a considerable halance due lo him from us, which wo 
could nob easily make good, Our domand of tho Circare from 
tho Nizam in the hour of his distress, would nob only appear 
ungenerous, but would undoubtedly hurt him in the negotia- 
tions for a peace with Tippoo.” 

After a year’s contest, peaco was concluded *holweon Tippu 
and the allies. Tho prospect of a war with Franco had pasead 
away, On June 16, 1788, Cornwallis laid a minulo before the 
Board in which he discussed the material difference in bho political 
siluation of affairs hetweon the present period und the last yoar 
when the claim of Guntoor was under discussion, Do proooeded 
tp state that: “The pacification, established in Europo bobweon 
the Courts of England and Vorsailles, has remoyod the principal 
grounds of apprehension formerly entertained, on account of thio 
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inferiority to Tippoo Sultaun, and was mortified at 
the nocessity arising from a similar feeling, of ceding 
Guntoor, which he anxiously wished to retain, 
determined on sending special embassies, both to 
Lippoo Sultaun, and the English, with the apparent 
view of foiming, with one or the other, as circum- 
stances might dictate, such an intimate alliance, as 
should secure him not only against the eventual 
hostility of the other, but should afford that sort of 
general protection, which he could not but feel to be 
necossary to a feeble and declining state. The 
sacred pledge offered to Tippoo Sultaun, affords 
strong evidence of his preference to that Mahom- 
medan alliance, and his lofty rejection of the condi- 
tions by which that alliance might have been secured, 
rendered his connection with the English, an affair 
of necessity rather than of choice. Meer-Abd-ul- 
Kasiin, the envoy to Lord Cornwallis, opened his 
nogotiation by adverting to the recent demand of the 
cession of the Guntoor sircar, in virtue of the treaty 


intrigues of the French with Tippoo and the Nizam, and of thoir 
interlorence with a view to promote or assist hostilities. ’ 

Tie pointed out that their knowledge of the views and situa- 
tion of the different powers of Hindostan were also more perfect 
ancl satisfactory, and the intermediate time which had elapsed 
had alforded them an opportunity of improving theii frendly in- 
tercowso with the Mahratia State. The Nizam, he told the 
Board, was cortainly ill prepared for war, and with respect to 
Tippu, the Board had no reason to conclude that he was either 
better prepared, or more inclined to hostilities now than he was 
ab the close of the last year. 

“Tivery movement of a formidable power naturally oveates 
alarm in those whose situation exposes them to danger {rom it. 
And it is upof this principle alone, that the apprehensions sug- 
gested in the correspondence now under consideration, parti- 
sularly by Ghe Rajah of Travancore, must be accounted for.” « 

The Board came to the following cautious conolusion: 
“The Court of Directors have decided upon the recovery of 
Gunloor; and the Board, being convineed that no period can 
oecur in which the claim can be asserted with less risk -to 
the intorests of the Company than at present, do not deem 
thomsolves authorised to suspend that determination, It is only 
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of 1768, and by demanding the oxecution of tho 


vemaining provisions of that treaty, which it will be 
recollected, oxtonded tho full length of the conquest 
of Mysoor By the peaco of 1769 with Hyder, tho 
English recognized his sovereignty over tho torritorios 
he then possessed, and thus virtually abrogsted evory 
part of the treaty of 1768, with Nizam Ali, which 
related to the conquest of theso torritorics, ‘T'ho 
confederacy of 1780, of which at one timo Nivam Ali 
did not scruple to avow himself to be the author, 
might be deemed a second abrogation of the spirit of 
that treaty ; and the termination of that contest by 
the peace of 1784 with Tippoo Sultaun, constituted, 
on the part of tho English, a third abrogation of tho 
treaty of 1768. ‘ho act of parliamont prohibiting 
the Governor-General from declaring war, or entoting 
into any treaty for making war, against any native 
state, except when hostilities had commenced or im- 
pended, and the express orders of his sovercign and 
the India Company to the samo effoct, wore 80 many 
inaumbent upon them in the execution of the measure, to nob 
with caution and moderation.” 

In the meantime Captain Kennaway, “a gentleman 
well acquainted with the country, languages, and customs” 
had left Caleutin in tho beginning of May for Hyderabad to 
make demand from the Nizam for an immediate gurronder of 
Guntoor, ‘The virluous Cornwallis, who was also a diplo- 
matist, writes of the Nizam to tho Secret Commitles: ' tho 
duplicity of his charactor and his talonts for intrigue boing 


“hkewise gonorally admitted, I considerod myself as onllod upon 


by publio duty to take every precaution of your Government 
against the disgrace of disappointment, and TL thought ib thoro- 
fore equally prudent and nocessury to lonyo him but a vory 
short time after making tha requisition for consulting wiblh 
any of his neighbours on the means of opposition, and to direct 
that a good body of troops should be assembled near the Cirenr 
under other pretexts, to be ready to act if nocossary in support 
of our demand of his performance of the terms of tho trealy.” 
The Madras Goyernment, aobing according to tho inatruo- 
tiens of tho Govornor-General, conveyed undor various pro- 
texts a body of troops to the neighbourhood of the Guntoor 
provinge. 
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arguments in bar to the execution or renewal of the 
offensive cngagements proposed. But in.a_tebtior to 
Nizam Ali 189, which may be 
deemed the final result of Abd-ul-Kasim’s mission, 
and which is expressly declared to be equally binding 
as a,* tréaty, after veciting these prohibitions, and 
explaining the grounds of the demands regarding 
Guntoor, his Lordship proceeds, not_to announco thg 
annulment of the treaty.of 1768,-bub.to declare.his 
‘intentions thal it should be.carvied into full effect ; " 
“to explain” one of its articles, which regulates the 
demand of a subsidiary force to be furnished by tho 
Company to Nizam Ali, and to enumerate the powers 
against whom that force shall not be employed, which 
enumeration recites by name every power of Decan 
and the South, with the sngle exveption of Tippoo 





While Captain Kennaway was on his journey, Lord Gorn- 
wallis received advice from Sir Archibald Campbell, Governor 
of Madras, that the Raja of Cherika had commence hostilities 
on the Company's possessions at Tellicherry by orde. of Tippu. 
“iy Archibald appears likewise to be decidedly of opinion,” 
Cornwallis wrote to Kennaway, “that Tippoo will immediately 
attack the Raja of Travancore. This may, however, J think, be 
doubtful.” The appearance .of hostile designs which Sir 
Archibald Campbell perceived in Tippu led Cornwallis to con- 
sidor again the advisability of laying aside for a time tho 
olaim to Guntoor, Alive to the necessity of not offending the 
Nizam and making him an ally of Tippu, he told the British 
Envoy 40 act with diplomatic prudence. “Unless this alarm 
should be blown ovor, previous to your arrival ob Hyderabad, of 
which you cannoé fail of haying cerfain information, you will, of 
course, recollect that part of your instructions, and, instead of 
declaring the real object of your mission, confine yourself to the 
general expressions of friendship and assurances of out earnest 
desire to cultivate a good understanding betwoen the two 
governments.” ‘The alarm blew over, Kennaway, on his arrival 
at Ilyderabad, obtained 9 prompt and peaceful cession of the 
Guntoor Circar, (Forrest: Selections from State Papers; Oorn- 
wallis, Introdustion, pp. 85-87.) 

*Tt was afterwards so pronounced by ® resolution of the 
House of Commons. , 
ia ra Selections from State Papas; Cornwallis, pp, 
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Sultaun.* Tho letter further goos on to state that 
“ circumstances havo totally prevented the excoution 
of those articles of the treaty of 1768, which rclato to 
the Dewanny of the Carnatic Balagaut; but should 
it hereafter happen that the Company, with his 
Highness’s assistance, should obtain possession of the 
countrics mentioned in those articles, thoy will 
strictly perform the stipulations A favour of his 
Highness and the Mahrattas.” ‘Zt is highly in- 
structive Lo observe a statosman justly extolled for 
moderate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly 
violating a law enacted for the onforcoment of these 
viréues, by entering into a vory intelligible offensive 
allianceYwhich, although the effective rovival of tho 
abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
neither a declaration of war, nor that tochnical 
instrument named a troaty for making war, executed 
subsequently to the prohibitory act of parliament ; 
and his Lordship’s observations on the same reetric- 
tions, written eight months afterwards, in his 
dispatches to the resident at Poona, not only furnish 
the best comment on their inconvenionco, but seam 
to intimate an unconsciousness of tho ovasion which 
has boen noticed. “Some considerable advantages,” 
his Lordship observos, “havo no doubb been ox- 
perienced by the system of nontrality which tho 
Legislature required of the govornmonts of this 
- country; but it has at tho saino timo been attended 
with tho unavoidable inconvonionce of our being 
constantly oxposed to bhe necessity of coumencing a 
wat, withoul having previously socured tho assistance 
of efficiont allies: “for some yoars past wo have 
been almost daily obligod to declare to the Mahrattas 
and tho Nizam, that we were precluded, &. de. &e." 





. 'The powors mentionod in tho troaly wore—-Pundit Pirdhan 
Poishwa, Ragojee Bhonsla, Madajoo Sindia, and othor Mahratin 
Chiefs, the Nuwab of Arcot and Nawab Vaziar, the Rajas of 
Tanjore and Travancore, (Aitchison: ZLreaties, Hnygagemonts 
and Sunnads, Vol. IX, p. 44.) 
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It may not perhaps be necessary to examine, whether 
the direct violation of that article of the treaty, of 
Mangalore, which most sensibly affected national 
honour and individual feeling by the brutal detention 
of native, British subjects, as well as the population 
of Coromandel, were not at all times, since March 
1784, not only a legitimate, but an imperious ground 
of war, of which the time was fairly and bonourably 
in the hands of the British Government; nor is it 
necessary to recite the innumerable minor insults to 
which our frontiers had been incessantly exposed, in 
consequence of experienced impunity ; but ‘Sdverting 
to the course of transactions which have been 
described, it was not to be expected that Tippoo 
Sultaun should view, as a slip of the pen, the excep- 
tion of his name from the enumeration of friendly 
powers not to be attacked; or misapprehend the 
eventual arrangements dependent on the conquest of 
his dominions. The early occupation of Travancoré 
which he contemplated as an easy achievement, was 
certainly, the most efficient preparation he could 
make for such a contest, and he commenced his 
march from Coimbetoor with a force* abundantly 
sufficient for the service. s* 

In passing the woods of Animallee, he took the 
diversion of elopbant hunting, a field sport sufficiently 
remote from the objects of history, but forced into 
that province by the circumstances of characteristic 
brutality which it developed. The elephant suggests 
to the mind of the Hindoo, associations which render 
it in some degree a sacred animal,t and to kill a 
female elephant is among the worst violations of the 
law which prohibits the extinction of animal life, 
Tt was this very reason that influenced the Sultaun’s 





* Regular infantry, 20,000; alficient spearmen and match- 
loak-mon, 10,000; horse, 6,000; field guns, 20. 

ft Ganesa, represented with an elephant's trunk, corresponds 
lo tho Janus, and in some respects ‘to the Terminus of western 
mythology. 
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selection, for the performanco of a coinmon military 
exercise, Lo prove tho temper of the blado, and the 
skill of tho swordsman, which is usually practised on 
a sheop; the export swordsman being he who can 
completely soparate the animal into two, distinct 
parts by a single cut across the back, Tho fomale 
elephant was chained to the ground by hor four feot, 
and the chiefs of the army boing assembled for thas 
purpose, the Sultaun mado the first out, tho oxample 
was followed with reluctance even by the Mahom- 
medans; but this barbarian had tho cruelty to insist, 
that even many of the bramins prosont should ont in 
their turn; and it is to this cnormity that they 
continue until this day to ascribe his subsequent 
repulse from the wall of Travancore, 

Long before his doparture from Coimbetoor, his 
intentions were of public notoriety, not oply in his 
own army, but in every part of the south ;“and on his 
approach, the Dutch governor of Cochin, Mr, Von 
Anglebec, called on the raja of Travancore, to perform 
the conditions of a treaty of thirty-four years stand. 
ing, which obliged him, in the event of an appre- 
hended attack, to reinforce the posts of Cranganoro 
and Ayacotta; which was accordingly done. ‘Lhe 
Goverment of Madias, to whom the raja ewnestly 
applied for assistance, did not contemplate thosé 
Dutch posts as tho left flank of a lino, which, if 
carried, must necessarily be followed by the abandon- 
ment of the whole position; and did not propose 
arrangements to the Dutch, for combining the 
defensive means in ~vhich the two nations wero 
equally interested. “An aid of two battalions had 
becn sent in consequence of Sir Archibald Campbell's 
previous negotiations, but they wore now expressly 
prohibited from being employed on any other than 
the-particular part of that-line of defence, which was 
built on the raja’s own territory ; while the Sultaun 
_ very plausibly argued, that the line actually , inter. 
sected the country of his tributary, and was built on 
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his property, and not on that of Travancore ; and 
that the raja of Travancore had no right to build 
a'wall on the territory of Tippoo Sultaun, nor to 
exclude Kim from going to every part of his own 
territory of Cochin, on either side of that wall. 
The raja thus terrified, at being refused aid from the 
Government of Madras, for the protection of his line 
of defence because one part of it was not his own, 
renewed a long pending negotiation for the purchase 
of Cranganore and Ayacotta.\( A transfer of territory 
by two parties, which changes the political relations 
of a third, is certainly liable to be questioned ; 
unless, as in this instance, where the transfer is 
clearly and indispensably necessary to the political 
existence of the state; but from the moment of 
its occurrence, this transfer was brought into the 
front of the Sultaun’s grievances; he represented 
to the Government of Madras, that these posts were 
built on the lands of his tributary the raja of Cochin, 
for which lands the Dutch paid a rent, in the same 
manner as any other of his ryots, for the field 
which they tilled; and My. Hollond, the Governor, 
declared in his reply, that if on investigation 
these allegations should be substantiated, he would 
compel the raja of Travancore to return them to the 
Dutch. The Sultaun was incapable of comprehending 
the value of truth, even as a virtue of convenience: 
and the independent possession of those places by 
the Dutch as a conquest from the Portuguese a 
century before the existence of his own dynasty, 
80 completely established the absolute falsehood of 
this assumption as to overturn along with it, the 
reasonings founded on rigid truth, by which he might 
have contended with better success for the right 
of passing to every part of his tributary possessions. 
Mr. Hollond took the line of decidedly disap- 
proving these purchases without the previous concur 
renoe of the English Government: the raja broadly 
allirmed the concurrence of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
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communicated to him throngh Brigado Major Ban- 
nerinan, deputed on a political mission to his court 
in 1788. My. Hollond donied tho existence of such 
conourrence, on the public records: but did not refer 
to Major Bannerman for farther informatign regard- 
ing tho grounds on which this assertion was suppart- 
ed. In this stato of public information regarding tho 
alleged concurrence of Sir A. Cumpboll, the subject 
was taken up in the British Parliament: the Court 
of Directors was required to investigate; a refaronce 
was made to Sir A. Campbell, then in Mingland, who 
did not recolloct the existence of such a sanction, 
and inferred that Major Bannerman usb have over 
stepped his authority if such sanction had beon inti- 
mated to the raja. The Court of Directors followed 
up the investigation, by ordering tho propor enquiries 
to be miade ab Madras. Sir Oharles Oaklay, when 
acting as Governor during General Medows’s* absonco 
in the field, in 1791, demanded from Major Banner- 
man an explanation of the contested fact; and the 
following is the result of that correspondence : 

Tt will bo recollected, that the only part of the 
lines really built on the territory of Cochin, was 
that which crossed tho island of Vipeon in tho rear 
of Ayacottia,* If the raja of Cochin, or Tippoo, his 
Bote eee ee Sa aes 

‘General William Medows, who had enterad tho army in 
1756 and served ia Germany and in Amorica in 1789, unived 
at Madras with trangports, To was presont undor Admiral 
Sir Edward Ifughes in the naval actions against Suffrein, and 
altér’ vettrning to Hnglancd was appointed in 1788 Governor 
of Bombay and two years Intor translorrad to' Madras, Wo 
assumed office in Madras on tho 20th February, 1790. Owlng 
to his absenco in the war with Mysore, Sir Oharlos Onkley, who 
enlered the Madras setvice in 1767 and was Socond in Counsil 
in 1790, acted as President during Medows’s absoned on fibld 
service, and ou Isc August 1792 when Genoral Medows resigned, 
oun office as Governor. [Ho vesignod on graunds of honlth 
“ 7 Tn the “ Brrate.”’ Wilks vomorks as vogards this }ngengo: 

There is an error in tho reasoning voydrding the Wnos noross 
Yipeen, from my having omubted to modify the passage to con- 
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sovereign, should conquer or purchase from the 
Dutch the post of, Ayacotta in their front, the right 
of the raja of Travancore to prevent his passing 
through that part of the lines to the territory of 
Cochin would at least be questionable, and could 
only be Srounded on the imperious plea of self- 
preservation. The Dutch had shewo a disposition 
to part with Ayacotta and Oranganore; and it was 
feared that they might even sell them to Tippoo, 
rather than incur the risk and expence of defending 
them. Major Bannerman, whose mission had a direct 
reference to the means of defending Travancore, 
perceiving that in the event of an attack, the raja 
would have the alternative of defending lines built 
on the territory of the Sultaun’s tributary, or of 
abandoning their whole extent by laying open their 
left flank, strongly urged him to make the purchase of 
Ayacotta, The raja entered warmly into the measure, 
but the negotiation could not be concluded without 
& reference to Batavia; and Major Bannerman, in- 
dependently of the considerations above stated, deem- 
ing Ayacotua beyond competition the most eligible 
post for the British troops about to be subsidized 
by che raja, suggested to Sir Archibald Campbell the 
expediency of his writing to the Dutch Government 
to hasten the transfer. In answer to this proposi- 
tion, Sir Archibald Campbell states his doubts re- 
garding the eligibility of Ayacotta for the intended 
purpose. “The troops,” he adds, “ought to be 
stationed in the place from whence they could with 
the greatest ease and expedition invade Tippoo’s 
country; and unless the benetit likely to arise from 


form to the fast of the purchase stated in pase 841 which 
was ascertained, and in that page corrected after the narrative 
had been written,” 

The passage referred to is as follows :—'Sand if was at this 
time that the Raja of Travancore, made an actual purchase from 
the Dutch of a stripe of land, near the narth point of Vipeon on 
which he continued the line across that island, a breadth of 
about 1,500 yards, and in rear of the Dutch Fort at Ayacotia.” 
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possossing the island* of Ayacotta should be mada 
4o appear groator:than [ as yet considor it from your 
Qoscription, it would be wxnecessary for mo to apply 
to the Dutch Govornment on the subject.” + Ll (us 
Major Bannermanvargues), Sir Archibald Campbell's 
Government had disapproved the proposed” purcliage, 
it was incumbent on them to say so; but fir Archi- 
bald merely declined interference, nob becausa the 
measure was impolitio sin itself, but besanuse he 
deemed his own interferonce for its accomplishinont 
to be unnecessary. Tho envoy thereforo considered 
such an answer regarding a incasure strongly urged 
by himself, to do much moro than dnply sanction, 
and did state that inferenco to the raja. To goas on 
to relate, that in July, 1789, atbor boing relieved by 
Mr. Powney, and on returning to Madras, ho did, in 
repeated conforences with Mr, Hollond, the Governor, 
distinctly apprizo him of tho raja’s intention to make 
the purchase; of the steps that had boon taken with 
the Dutch Government, and. of the greab importance 
of tho measure that ng disapprobation was expressed 
to him on that occasion, or conveyed to Mr, Pownes ; 
although the Governor did long afterwards expross 
great disapprobabion: at tho actual completion of the 
measure thus pyeviously explainod, Ib is therefore 
cloar, that the raja of Travancore stands fully ab- 
solved from the charge of making tho purchase, 
without tho provious sanction of the British Govern- 
-Ment;;and that Major Batnewnan stands cqually 
absolved from tho imputation. of ovorstopping ria 
authority in convoying the sanction of his Govorn- 
mont, or of erroncous judgment in the importance 
which he attached to tho possession of Ayncottna, 
which in point of fact was sclected as tho best 
position on the coast by the able officer who soon 
‘afterwards arrived with reinforcoments from Bombay. 


> * Pho island, having Ayacottn ab its northomn extremity, 
is;uanally named from Vegieen, ab ils southorn ond. 
fT 12th August, 1788, - 
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It is affirmed morcover in this.correspondence, that 
the Sultaun himself recognized the right of sale, by 
offering to the Dutch double the swm contracted to 
be ppid by the raja. 

~The protection afforded by the raja of Travancore, 
to the Sultaun’s rebellious subjects, was a branch 
of complaint which touched more intelligible ground; 
but this ground was not defended by the Governox.of 
Madras, although rudely assailed. by ee Sulsaun's 
coarse assertion, that the English chiefof Tellicheny 
had ‘taken bribés for the protection of fugitive Naizs, 
qndfor petinitting them 66 Ginbark for.Lraxancore,; 
a periiiissidn which would probably have been tacitly 
accorded by any Englishman, without a bribe: and if 
the facilities unquestionably afforded to this cruelly 
oppressed people, might, under other circumstances, 
be deemed imprudent, the broad fact of Tellicherry 
having been placed, in all respects, excepting open 
hostility, in a state of blockade, by a cordon of 
the Sultaun’s troops, during the whole period from 
the peace of 1784, till the war of 1790, absolves 
the public authonties at that place, from every 
obligation of delicacy, regarding these unhappy fugi- 
tives. “The charitable aid and protection afforded to 
them by tho raja of Travancore, rathor belonged 
to the class of moral duties, than political rights. 
The Governor of Madras, however, required him to 
discontinue the hospitable asylum which the unhappy 
Nairs had hitherto fowwnd in Travancore, and that 
chicf adopted the alternative of disavowing, and 
endeavouring to conceal a fact which hg did uot feel 
to be disgraceful. These discyssions were protracted 
till the month of December; Mr , Hollond had pro- 
posed the appointment of commissioneis for the 
investigation and amicable adjustment of all the 
points in dispute, but the Sultaun had determined 
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on a different issue. His camp was established 
af abont-aix inilas ia tha“tmthwae ar TBs raat 
gate of the linca; and on the night between the 28th 

ge 
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and 29th of Decomber, he ordered tho following 


disposition ; 
Tyvo cushoons of regular infanbry, all the cavalry 


and irregular infantry, accompanied by tho sponrmen 
of the royal retinue, to indicato his own presence, 
were ordered to manauvre ab day-light in front of the 
principal gate, and at ten o'clock at night he marchod 
with 14,000 infantry and 500 pioncors, by a cirouilous 
route, discovered to him by a native of the country, to 
turn the right flank of the lines which torminated at 
a precipice supposed to be inaccessible. ‘Tho domon- 
strations in front drew the abtention of the onemy as 
had been expected; and ho found himself soon aftor 
day-light in possession of a considerable extent of 
rampart on the right flank almost without opposition. 
It was his object to gain the gate about nine miles 
from the point of entrance; to open it to the division 
maneuvring in its front, and to establish his wholo 
army within the lines in one day. Although tho 
opposition was feeble, it was near nine o'clock before 
the: whole of the troops had ontoxed, and wore 
poe to advance in forco, After he had advanced 

etween two and three miles, some distant move- 
ments were perceived, and the Sultaun thinking it 
possible that he might nob fully accomplish his 
object on that day, and be obliged to take post and 
bring up his guns, ordered the pioneers Lo throw 
down a certain portion of the rampart into the ditch 
(about 16 feet wido and 20 fo&t deep), and to mako a 
wide and solid road, and oasy communication with 
thecamp. The pioneers had beon marching nearly 
twelve hours, and wero not much disposed to vigorous 
exertion: the berm as woll os the ditch was ovor- 
grown with thorny shrubs and bamboos, and tho 
work proceeded very tardily. In the meanwhilo tha 
troops advanced in one column along the rampart, 
the Travancoreans retreating from cach sucoossive 
towor ; the resistance at oach successively onoreasing, 
until the colmnn approached a building within the 
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works, constituting a square enclosure, made use of 
48 & INagazine, storehouse, and barrack. The fugitives 
know that support was at hand, but were not as 
yet in sufficient strength to maintain themselves: 
bhey howevor made a stand at this square, and drow 
Info if a small gun, and some grape from their 
now uscless lines, which did good service against the 
head of the column ; the casualties of the day had 
fallen heavily on the leading corps ; and the Sultaun 
ordered up a fresh and select one, with orders to 
carry the building at the point of the bayoneb, 
tho corps relieved being directed to fall into the rear. 
The order, besides being ill-executed, was misappre- 
hended ; and at the moment this corps was about to 
retire along the flank of the column, a party of about 
twenty men, which the Travancoreans had sent into 
tho thick cover which here approached within a few 
yards of the rampart, threw in a regular platoon 
on the flank, which killed the officer commanding, 
and threw the corps into inextricable disorder and 
flight, The xelieving corps, awkwardly advancing 
along the same flank, was met and checked by--an 
impetuous mass of fugitives; the next corps caught 
the infection, the panic became general, and the 
confusion irretrievable. The Sultaun, himself, was 
borne away in the crowd; the rear, now become the 
front, rushed into the intended -road across , the 
ditch, which had been no farther prepared than 
by cutting down the underwood, and throwing a part 
of the'rampart on the berm; the foremost leaped 
or were forced into the ditch; and such was the 
pressure of the succeeding mass, that there. was no 
alternative but to follow. The undermost, of course, 
wore trampled to death; and in a short time the 
bodies, by which the ditch was nearly filled, enabled 
the remainder to pass over. The Sultaun was 
precipitated with the rest, and was only saved by the 
exertions of some steady and active chélas, who 
raised him on their shoulders, and enabled him to 
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ascend the countersearp, afber having twice fallen 
back in the abtompt to clamber up; and the lamcnoss, 
which occasionally continucd until his death, was 
occasioned by the severo contusions hoe reevived on 
this occasion. Lis palankeeu remained in tho ditch, 
the bearers having been trodden to denth, his 
goals, rings, and personal ornaments, fell as trophies 
into the hands of the cnomy ; and the forbune of a diy, 
which was turned by 20 mon, cost the Sultaun’s 
army upwards of two thousand, The Mnglish dis. 
patches of that period describe the ditch to havo beon 
filled with bales of cotton by tho Mysorenns, for 
the purpose of passing in, and that the accidontel 
inflammation of that substance, had compolled thom 
to scek another passage. All the Mysoreans with 
whom the author has convorsed, deny the cxistonco 
of a bale of cotton inthe army ; but all affirm, that 
tho mass of bodics in the ditch wero consumed by firo 
after the retreat ; fucl, as thoy suppose, having boan 
added for the purpose by tho Travancorcans. But 
when the mass of wood felled for clearing tho road, 
the cumbustible materials of their dress, and tho 
contents of their carbouch boxes are considered, an 
accidontal spark, near tho close of tho rotreat, may 
furnish a sufficiont oxplanation of the fab to those 
who have witnossed situilar scenos.* 

The Sultaun on clearing tho ditch, made tho 
best of his way on foot towards camp, but was soon 
furnished with tho conveyance of a common doolvy, 
to bear him unporceived to his tent, In a mixed 
paroxysm of rage and huniiliation, ho swore that he 
would remain fixed on that oneampniont until ho 
should carry this contemptible wall. Ilo accordingly 
ordored the recall of Burhan-u-Deen from Coorg, and 
of nearly the whole of his detachments for tho 
conversion of the infidels {vom Malabar,  Battoring 


- *The mass of fugitives who chonkad the Mysoor “gate of 
Bangalore, aflor the assault in 1791, was a hoiriblo oxamplo, 
withoub any fuel, bub tho dress and tha eartoueh boxes. 
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guns wora to be brought from Scringapatam and 
Bangalore; and three months and a half of ostensible 
negotiation and real preparation for attack affords a 
pause, in which we shall first advert to tho issue 
of some prior embassies destined to strengthen his 
ncans of aggression, of which his cnvoys made their 
personal reports during this interval; and wo shall 
thon proceed to relate the influenco on the: English 
councils of the abortive attempt which has just been 
doseribed, ' 


CHAPTER XXXTV, 


Mission and subsequent embassy to Constantinople and 
eventually to Paris—~Hinbassy arrives aé Bussura, 
and after some delay at Constantinople Negoli- 
ation somewhat ludicrous— Fabulous genealogy-— 
The plague—Loss of 565 of the suite—Mmbark 
for Alerandria—where they hear of the embassy 
to France by sea, and prepare to return—by Cairo 
—~Suez—Jedda—Mecca— Medina~~ Meaction of 
the Shereof of Mecca, evaded by a singular device 
of Gholdum Ali—Arrive at Calicut on the day 
of the Sultaun's repulse from the lines—QOut of 
eleven hundred, bring back sinty-cight—LMmpence 
of the embassy Value recerved~—Joke of the 
man-eaters —Liffect of the intelligence af the attack 
of the lines of Travancore on the Government of 
Madras—and Lord Cornwallis—nplicit in 
structions to Madras, in the preceding November 
—~—TLhey animadvert on the orders instead of 
obeying then—Last and most instructive erampte 
of the defective constitution, abolished by the 
powers committed to Lord Cornwatlis-—Sultaun’s 
tardy notice of the attack uf the linas--Singular 
history of his own defeat~Resumes the attack by 
regular approaches—assaults and succeeds-- Con 
duct of the officer commanding the English detach- 
meniRenforcement under Colonel Hartley— 
unequal to any but defensive operations—No con- 
tact with the Suliaun’s troops—Crangunore taken 
—Lippoo overruns the plain country—lxample 
of mortality from small-poa-~ Public ceremony on 
destroying the lines—Visit of Macnamara—ivho 
admonishes him regarding the preparations of the 
Linglish—and recetves a letter to Louis the X VL. 
860 : 
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demanding aid in such event—In fact he was 
unprepared for war—Explanations-—Lord Corn- 
wallis relieved from legislative restraints—ne-~ 
qotiates offensive and defensive treaties at Poona 
and Hyderabad—Nizam Alt professes apprehen- 
siot of Mahratta treachery—accepts an indirect 
guarantee—Observations on the character of 
Lord Cornwallis. 


aN 1784 the Sultaun sont an embassy to Constanti- 
nople, under Othmin Khan,“formerly his valet, 
apparently for the purpose of obtaining some prelimi- 
nory information, The intelligence transmitted by 
this envoy of certain conferences then in progress, 
betweou ihe English embassador, and the Grand 
peincr appears to nee hastened the second and 
pringipal embassy ty that power, consisting, a cordin 
to ihe Sultaaate “aul épinit pf mtapioldt, at fous® 
porgong who departed in 1785 7and on their arrival at 
Constantinople, Othimin Khan returned. The second 
embassy was instructed, after finishing the business 
comuibled to their charge at Coustantinaple, to 
pee va a Steal phee ee court id France ; 
hub bho. Sultaun, on hearing the personal report o 
Othindn Khan, changed thie -Sanlialdn, and a ub 
by the mora oxpeditious route of a sea-voyage, from 
Pondicherry, ~Aireot eunbassy to Jeane. consisting 
of threo t persons including Othman Tan, inthe 
Koginning of 1787; and these envoys, after executing 
tho objects of thoir mission, had returned and joined 
him ab Coimbetoor. It were superfluous to describe 
the objets of this embassy, or its courteous reception : 
or tho ridicule and contempt excited by its combi- 
nation of splendid pretension, miserable avarice, and 





* Gholaum Ali Khan} Lutf Ali Beg; Sha Noor Ullah, and 
Mahommed Tfunneef. Sha Noor Ullah had been formerly 
omployed on s mission to Persia. . 

+ Mahommed Dorvoish Khan, Akbar Ali Khén, and Othman 
Khan, 

o 
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rocan rapacity. The ombassadors rebarned ini state 
of feud, originally excited on the oecasron of reaviving 
some valuable presonts by ordor of Louis XVI. when 
the two seniors had unfolded tho formor avocations of 
thoir junior colleaguo, with a viow to obtaining 
tho largest shares for themselves; and in retaliation 
for this secular injury, Mahommed Othindn assmuing 
the forvour of religious zeal, informod against his 
collenguas, for being indecorously caplivabtod by the 
beauty of female infidels, and oven accopbing presents 
of forbidden liquors; and thoy wore accordingly 
disgraced. 

The probable objects of an embassy to Con- 
sbantinople arc not so obvious as thoso of tho Ironoh 
mission; and similar moans do not ‘exist, of cheekiug 
by Buropean information, facts which may socom boo 
ludicrous to be received without suspicion. Such iw 
they ara, they must rest on the memory and authority 
of Lutf Ali Bog, ono of tho embassadors, and Suyed. 
Jaflior tho socretary, whose journal of tho ombassy 
was found in Soringapatam in 1792, and transmibbod 
with other documents to Caloutta, whore it is alill 
supposed to be accessible, iu 

This second embassy to Consbantipgnla, em: 
barked in 1785 om Tov vhips, carrying amongs obbor 
présouts, four clophants, witah all diod bofore thair 
arrival ab Bussora, and one of the ships was destroyed 
by fire in consequence of showing a bluo light when 
leading up the Shdt-wl-Arab, the conf{luonaa of tho 
Huphratos and Tigris, Ab.Bussora, the cnvoys were , 
hospitably received by the governor, Holiman Pashid; 

ab Wore detained nearly threo months, wntil ovdors 
should be reocived regarding the arrangements of 
{their journey to Constantinoplo ; for including the 
escort, which Tippoo’s letters state ab upwards of five 
hundred, the suite of overy description, is estimated 
by tho secrotary at cloven hundred persons, , During 
their detention at Bussora, tho onvoys visiled tlio 
holy shrines of Nojeff and Kerbela: and whon Icavo 
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arrived, thoy wore conveyed by water to Bagdad, and 
thence overland by Moosul and Diarbeker, to Con- 
sbantinople, on the route so often trodden by the 
Roman legions. Some months elapsed after thoir 
arrival before they could be presented to the Grand 
Seignor:"he was seated in a balcony, and they made 
thoir obeisance from below. ‘Lo the question, “ Are 
you' well?” addressed in a low tone to an officor near 
him, and repeated through the medium of three 
others before ib reached the cmbassadors, the customn- 
ary answer was roturned “praying for your pros- 
pority.’” “You have sustained much fatigue?” 
Answer, “Tt is transformed into delight »” the signal 
of taking leave instantly succeeded, and they departed 
aftor performing tho Indian Tusleomaét (three low 
saliins, the hand each timo -touching the ground). 
Aftor nine months, they had their audience of leave, 
ab which not one word was uttered, and the Tusleemat 
began and concluded the coremony. ‘Their first 
audience of the Vizoer, was of course Jimited to 
the delivery of credentials, and a forinal speech. 

Tho proceedings of tho interview of business are 
thns described, the Vizcer and Rois Bifendi being 
present, and Ratib the sccretary being the interpreter 
in the Persian language,—Vizeer, “Open your 
businoss."— Gholanm Ali, ‘Our master is anxious 
for the establishment of a direct intercourse bewvoa| 
tho two countries, and offers as a never, the fort 
and tborritory of Mangaloro.”—Vizeer, “It shall bo 
considered; procced."—Gholaum Ali, “He wishes 
in reburn, to be favoured with the port and ier| 
vibory of Bussora.”—Ratib (before translating to his 
superior) “ Bethink yourselves of where you are, 
aud whom you are addressing, and speak with 
discrotion.”——-Sha Noor Ullah, “Why, what mighty 
affair is a soa port? When I was on an embassy 
to Persia, Kmyveem Khan, the king, offered 
me bwo sca-poris as a personal present.” —Reis 
Effendi (after hearing the interpretation), “ And’ 
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pray, Sir, who may you bo? and whore have you loft 
your sensos? Who is your king Kurreom Khan? 
and before whom do you speak? Kurreom hin was 
a black-guard,”—Gholaum Ali finding that mattors 
were golng wrong, interposad to oxplain away tho 
proposition, into a requost for tho Sultauli’s ships 
being hospitably received at tho port of Buasora, 
Tho fate of this first proposition deterred hin 
from adverting to tho second in their instructions, as 
an alternative in the ovent of tho first being rejoctod, 
namely, tho establishment of a commercial factory ab, 
Bussora, with exclusive priviloges; aud Gholaum Ali 
proceeded to the third—tho demand of permission to 
dig a canal for the purpose of bringing tho wators of 
the Euphrates to tho holy shrine of Nejef. On this 
proposition being translated, the vixeer smiled, and 
spoko Turkish to the Reis Hffondi, stating (as was 
understood) that if the thing were proper, it would 
be effected without the aid of the mighty Tippoo 
Sultaun, but he had the civility to answor, through 
the interpretor, that the application inust bo mado to 
Soliman Pasha, In fact, they had sounded him 
rogarding this proposition while waiting at Bussora ; 
and the Pasha, who appears to have beon a mau 
of wit, as well as courtesy, repliod with suitablo 
gravity, that the suggestion had oneo boon mado 
in days of yore, but had boon forbidden in tho dream 
or revelation of a saint, and that without some 
communication of assent from the invisiblo world the 
project could not be rosumed, 

There was no other professed intorview of 
business, and this could scarcely be deemed propi- 
tious; but during their residonce at Constantinoplo 
they were treated with courtesy and distinction and 
entertainod with a varioty of public spectacles, at ono 
of which thoy oxhibited the evolutions of thoir sepoy 
escort; before doparting, conversations ensued of 
a Zenoral nature, in which the viveor made some 
enquiries regarding the Sultaun’s ancogtry and empire, 
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Whother Gholaum Ali was prepared for such a 
question is uncertain, but he recited with promptitude 
and fluency a very plausible genealogy, utterly 
destitute of truth, which the Sultaun, on the return 
of the embassy, actually ordered to be inserted in his 
history, ahd is the second edition noticed in page xxxi 
of the preface to this work. But the political ills of 
tho mission were greatly exceeded by their physical 
misfortunes, The plague commenced its ravages, 
and before their departure from Constantinople five 
hundred and sixty-five persons had fallen victims 
to that horrible disease: their orders to proceed to 
France were unrevoked, but they had expended a 
large portion of their money, and the funds were 
insufficient for that ulterior purpose : the plague had 
alarmod them beyond all discretion, and they desired 
40 be expedited home by whatever route: they 
accordingly embarked for Alexandria; but the plague 
continued its effects during the voyage and after 
their arrival. Here however they received private 
but certain intelligence of the embassy by sea to 
France, and took care fo note it in their journal 
as the cause of their return to India. From Alex- 
andria they sailed up the Nile to Cairo and thence 
crossod to Suez, Gholium Ali, (afferwards known 
to the Hinglish by -the epithet of silver chair, from his 
being carriod in a sort of stool covered with that 
metal,) had some years before lost the use of his 
lowor oxtremities, and had pérformed the journey 
from Bagdad to Constantinople in his palankeen. 
Of his twelve bearers the plague had left him but 
ono, and he was conveyed across ‘the isthmus in 
6 camel cradle. From Suez they sailed to Jedda, 
and thence performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina. : 

While at Mecca, the shereef finding that a 
portion of the diplomatic funds still remained up- 
touched, gave a friendly intimation of his requiring & 
loan to that amount, and Gholdum Ali escaped this 
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robbery by a singular device. Efe forged a letter which 
ho caused to be brought in by an oxpress canal 
courier in the night; tho messenger was of course 
stopped by tho gunrds of tho shorecf, ono of whose 
olficers was ordored to accompany him to the quarters 
of tho ombassy, and the dispatch was read aloud in 
his presonce, It contained intelligence of a great 
victory over tho last of the Sultaun’s ononiies in India, 
abd the proparation of a numerous floot for the pur- 
pose of occupying the holy citios with an army capable 
of renewing tho first triumphs of Islam. Disereet 
rejoicings onsued at tho quarters of Lhe cmbassy, and 
secret terrors in the councils of the shoreof, The 
loan was no longor wanted, and tho ombassy hastened 
to its port of einbarkation, whence it arrived at Cali- 
out, on the very day of the Sultaun’s repulse from tha 
lines of Travancore, and shortly afterwards in camp, 
just five years after taking leave ati Soriugapatatn, 
bringing back alive to the Sultaun’s territory oxagtly 
sixty-eight of the eleven hundred who had arrived in 
safety at Constantinople, Tho secretary estimated 
the total expence of this embassy, including tho pay 
of the escort, tho value of the ship lost, and the mar- 
chandize embozzled at Muscat, at twonty lacs of 
rupees; and slily observed, that the only value 
received in return was a firinaun from the Sultaun of 
Room, and sixty-five half quiros* of journal, worth, 
at tho highest estimation ol the two articles, in rarity 
and in waste papar, about five rupees. But tho Sul- 
taun attributing no part of this result to his own folly 
and ignorance, ascribed tho wholo to the unskilful- 
ness or dishonesty of Gholaum Ali Khfn, who wos 
divested of all his employnionts, and ordered to 
confine himgelf to his house. It was in the course of 
the invostigation which preceded this result, that the 
Sultaun oue evening directod one of the officors in 
waiting to call the man-eaters. The oflicor stared ; 

* Juz, it is loss than half a quivo, but that waa the nearest 
translation. ‘ 
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and the Sultaun oxplained, by dosiring him to “ call 
the men who had lately returned from Room (Con- 
stantinople), aftor cating their companions.” ‘Tho 
royal joke becaine current, and as long as its novelty 
Insted, tho ombassadors wore distinguished by the 
nick namné of the man-cators, 

Tho intelligence of the actual assault of the 
lines of Travancore, had in the mean whilo produced 
very different improssions on the Government of 
Madras, and the Supreme Govornment of Bongal. 
Alan carly poriod of the correspondence, Lord Corn- 
wallis, influcuced by the misapprohonsions which 
havo been stated, had expressed his regret and dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the raja of Travancore, 
in concluding political negotiations without the 
provious sanction of the power on which he depended 
for support; but on receiving from Mr. Hollond 

Harther intelligonce rogarding tho raja’s purchase of 
Cranganore and Ayacobta, and 'Lippoo’s claim of 
sovoroignty over these places, heh ho now intel- 
ligibly. threatened to onforce, transmitted on the 18th 
November, 1789, for the guidance of the Government 
of Madras, a broad and well oxplained considoration 
of tho serious consequonces of war on the ono hand, 
and the fatal policy of a tanio submission to insult 
or injury.on the othor, with corresponding inslruc- 
obions, which wero cortainly couched in terms sulli- 
ciontly oxplicit. Tf£on investigation it should appear 
that those places had belonged to the raja of Cochin, 
subsequently to his becoming a tributary of Mysoor, 
tho raju of Travancore was to be compelled to restore 
thom .to their former possessor; if they had not 
belongod to the yaja of Cochin within tho specified 
period, tho raja of Travancore .was to ba supported 
in the possession, as a logitimate right dorived from 
‘actual purchase. If Tippoo should bo in actual pos- 
isossion of those places, before tho arrival of these 
instinetions, a negofiation was to be opened for tie 
purpose of effecting, an .amicable ndjustinent on the 
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principlos explained ; he was not to bo forcibly dis- 
possessod without tho previous sanction of tho 
Supreme Government, unless bo should havo attacked 
also the other torritorios of Travancore ; but in the 
event of such attack, the Governmont of Madras Wad 
positively ordered to deem it an act of hostility, and 
the commencement of a war which they were to 
prosecute with all possible vigour and docision. 

The Government of Madvas, on tho 8d ‘of 
January, 1790, in reply to an ordor which thoy wore 
expected to obey, procecded to animadvert on the 
reasonings by which it was supported. As well (say 
they) might the Dutch dispose of Paliacate and 
Sadras to the French, without offence to the English, 
as sell Cranganore and Ayacotta to the raja of 
Travancore, without offence to Tippoo Sultaun: and 
reasoning from these parallel cases, they deprecated 
the policy of committing the honour of Government 
by taking part in the defence of places furtively 
obtained; a harsh construction under overy possible 
view of the actual occurrences. The prescribed 
communication to Tippoo Sultaun, of tho fixed 
determination of the Buprerne Government to resist 
any atlack on those placos, was made; bub a lobbtor, 
addressed to the raja of Travancore, oven aftor the 
attack on his own lines, nob only discouraged the 
expectation of support in the defenco of the two 
contested places; but expressly disclaimed tho sanc- 
tion of Government to a purchase, the validity of 
which was still undetermined by Lord Cornwallis. 
The Governor-General in council had ordered tho 
commercial investment to be stopped, and tho whole 
resources of the state to be applied to effoctive military 
preparation; bné these instructions remained unoxe- 
cuted. The military preparations wore expressly 
withheld, even after the attack of the lines, for the 
avowed purpose of saving oxpence*; and the provision 

* Mr. Cassamajor dissented from this improvidont oconomy. 

[On the point of investment, the Governor-General aflor- 
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of a large proportion of the commorcial investment 
divorted the public treasure from the objects positively 
prescribed by superior authority. 

This is the last and among the most instructive 
examples,,of the influence of that discordant and 
disjointed constitution of the three presidencies, 
which more resembled the debating councils of three 
independent states, than the branches of ono con- 
distenl government: the Company's servants had 
beon educated in the practice of treating all requisi- 
tions from another presidency, as subjects for the 
exercise of discrotion, or the display of talent, Lord 
Cornwallis was the fist possessor of a direct, efficient, 
and coercive power, over all the prosidencios, not only 
independently of their opinion, but in opposition to 
the judgmont of his own council: and tho intellectual 
habits of youth, and mature age, confessedly tho 
creaturos of circumstances, in all but the higher orders 
of mind, seem, in this inslance, to havo travellod 
unconsciously in thoir accuslomed course, without 
referonce to the radical change of constitution, which 
exnctod obedience instead of argument. 

‘ The Sultaun’s conception of the probable in- 
fluence of the evonts of tho 29th of December, on the 
councils of the English Government, was tardily 
developed and clumsily executed. eventoon days 
clapsed before he took any measuro: and he then 
prepared a letler, ante-datod fifteen days, in which ho 
gives a singular account of his own defeat» Tlis 
troops wero employed in searching for fugilivos: the 
raja’s people fired, his troops rotaliated, and carried 
the lines ; but on tho first intimation of tho affair, ho 
ordered them to desist and return; and finally, ho 
requests, hat the raja may bo ordored to observe the 
n reply to all which, the governor of Madras 





wards retracted his consure, as it was explained, that nothing 
moie had boon done than what was necessary bo fulfil the con 
tract with tho Philippine Company.” (Milos: Zustory of Tydur 
Naiek, Vol. 111, p. 187 note.) ] 

Wit ‘ 2d 
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actually proposed the appointment of commissionors 
for the adjustment of the points in dispute, and on 
the occasion of his approaching departure for Ningland, 
declared to the Governor-General his conviction of 
Tippoo’s amicable intentions’ “I think,” says Lord 
Cornwallis, “ the late Governinent of Fort Si. Goorgo 
were guilty of a most criminal disobedience of the 
clear and explicit orders of this government, dated 
the 29th of August and 13th of Novomber, by not 
considering themselves to bo ab war with Tippoo, 
from the moment that they heard of his attack, &o,” 
“So far am I from giving credit to the late Govern- 
ment for economy in not making the necossary 
preparations for war, according to the positive orders 
of the Supreme Government, after having received 
the most gross insults that could be offered to any 
nation, I think it very possible that every cash* of 
that ill-judged saving, may cost the Company a crore 
of rupees: besides which, I still more sinceroly 
lament, the disgraceful sacrifice which you have made 
by that delay, of the honour of your country, by 
tamely suffering an insolent and cruel enemy to 
overwhelm the dominions of the raja of Travancore, 
which we were bound by the most sacred ties of 
friendship and good faith to defend.” This letter, 
written on the 80th March, so far from considoring 
the delusion of Tippoo’s amicable intentions to ba 
worthy of an answer, actually anticipates as accom- 
plished, the devastation of Travancore, which did not 
a hase till the ensuing month. 

Cannon and equipments of every doscription, 
suited to the siege of a regular place: of strength, 
slowly arrived for the reduction of this misorablo 
wall; before tho Sullaun would repeat tho assault, a 
series of approaches were carried to the counterscarp, 
the ditch was filled, and a practicable breach offocted 
neatly throe quarters of a milo in extent; the raja 





: * Gash, ov cass, is an Indian money of account, of whieh 
eighty are equal to two-pence-halfpenny. 
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attempted to supply by numbers what he wanted in 
skill and discipline, but these vory numbors contri- 
buted to spread panic; tho resistance was contompt- 
ible; and the Sultaun’s army ontored Tyavancoro¥ April 
Vile next appeared before Cranganore, whieh tho 
garrison ‘actually abandoned“but wore compollod 
to return by pubting to death the leading fugibivos. 
Two battalions of English sopoys' sont for tho sorvico 
of Travancore, in consequence of tlre rajae’s application 
for aid, and of Major Bannorman’s mission in 1788, 
had arrived in 1789, shortly before Tippoo's departure 
to Coimbetoor, and boforo the transfer of Cranganore 
and Ayacolla. While Tippoo was in that ncighbour- 
hood, in May 1789, sounding the rivors, obtaining 
intelligence, and even attempting by menaces to 
induce tho Dutch to surrendor Cranganoro, Major 
Bannorman, acting in the spirit of the lato govornor, 
by who ho had bosn originally deputed, ordered the 
English colours to be planted on a conspicuous part 
of tho linos, and a flag of truco to be sent to tho Sul- 
taun’s army, to announce the prosence of English 
troops on those lines, to defend them if they should 
be attacked. Wo have noticed the impressions 
produced on the Sultaun’s mind, by the change of 
government: and theso improssions had boon con- 
firmed by his receiving no similar intimation on his 
rettun in October 1789, nor at any subsoquent period, 
Tho officor commanding thosa troops, porcoiving also 
that the raja’s military means -wore unworthy of 
confidenco, instead of occupying any particular part 
of the linos, took a central position of reserve; and 
finding immodiately after the assault, that nothing 
romained to be supported, crosgod over to Ayacotta, 
At this ovitical junoture f force of ono tagiment 
of Huropeans and two of sepoys under Colonel 
Havtloy, arrived frou Bombay, and landed at tha 
same placa ; but the united corps wore unequal to 
‘Tho 10th and 18th Madeas Battalions under Captain 
Knox, (Wilson: ZZistory of the Madras Army, Vol. IT, p. 190.) 
Wa ‘ ad* 
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offensive operations, and the fort of Crangaziore boing 
deemed untenable, Colone) Hartley withdrew tho 
raja’s garrison in the night of the 7th of May, and 
the place was occupied by the Sujtaun on the ensuing 
morning,“Tho English troops, separated by their 
insular position, and the Sultaun's disinélimation, 
came for the present into no contact with the troops 
of Mysoor. Overy thing north of the ostuary, and 
all the territory of ‘Travancore and Cochin was now 
open to the invader; the island of Vipeen was alone 
untouched, because he had still the confidence of 
practising on English credulity; the plain country 
was ascene of merciless devastation; the inhabitants 
were hunted and sent in immense numbers to tho 
usual fate of captivity and death, Among the varied 
enquiries of the author, the circumstantial details 
were brought to his notice of the fate of a small 
division of these unhappy beings, nainely, cighty 
young women who were selected for the service of tho 
royal kitchens, to grind corn, and perform other 
menial offices : one individual of the cighty arrived 
in safety at Seringapatam, all the rest had died of 
small-pox: the fact is stated as an example of 
mortality, and not of the absence of contagion, for 
they had accompanied the roturn of the army, and 
the means of very special separation were of courso 
impracticable. 

The Travancoreans had meanwhile retired to 
their fastnesses, in the south, and independently of 
the season, which rendored it necessary that tho 
Sultaun’s army should leave the coast before the 
commencement of the monsoon; the military 
preparations of the English had begun Ao indicate the 
design of disturbing his route. “Before leaving 
Travancore, the effectual demolition of the lines was 
rendered a sort of public ceremony the whole army 
off duty was regularly paraded without arms, and 
marched in divisions to the appointed stations; the 
Sultaun, placed on an eminence, set the example of 
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striking tho first stroke with a pick-axo ; the coromony 
was ropeated by the courticrs and chiefs, the followers 
of evory desoription, bankors, money-changors, shop- 
keepers, and the mixed crowd of followors wero all 
ordored Lo assist the soldiors, and the whole was 
raved to bhe ground in six days. "Ahayuiy hofora ike 
Sulloun's doparture from Travancore, a French officer 
named in tho Mysorcan manuscripts, Macnamara, 
who is reprosonted as making a tour of inspecbion of 
tho setélomoents of that nation in a frigate, teuched 
at bhis part of the coast, and Look the opportunityaf 
paying lus personal respects to tho Sultaun, by whom 
hé was suilably rasta Tippoo aflected to treat 
with Tovity tho serious admonitions of this officer, 
rogarding the formidable preparations of the Iinglish, 
in consequence of his procecdings in Travancore ; and 
invited him to a reviow of the Assud-Illdhee, who 
were to drive before them tho British grenadiers. 
Monsiour Macnamara spoke with distinguished 
courtesy of the appearanea and performance of tho 
troops, but it was specially observed by thoso present, 
that his politencss did not go the full longth of 
assenting to Lhe Sultaun’s proposition. The ropented 
assurances of this officer, that tho English considored 
the war as actually commenced, somewhat quickonad 
his doparture from Travancore, and ho took tho 
opportunity of committing to the charge.ol Monsionr 
Macnamara, a letter addressed to Louis XVL. stating 
his confidenco of immodiato aid, if those approhon- 
sions should be realised, 

Tn plain fact ho was unprepared for war, Io 
had calculated on possessing every part of Travancore 
in Deceinber 1789, Tf this oxpectation had boon 
realised, the option would havo been in his hands, of 
a sudden invasion of the southern provinces at once 
from Travancore, Dindigul, and Caroor, and of being 
ready by the timo an English army could be assembled 
to commence the war, with the Cavori as his norbhern 
fronticr towards Coromandel (with tho oxception 
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perhaps of one or tiwo places), » boundary axiously 
and incessantly desired by the ruler of Mysoor sinvo 
1751; or if that people should prove humblo and 
acquiescent, he would have the alternative of waiting 
to consolidate his powor in Travancore before ho 
should proceed to ulterior objects. Flo was dis- 
appointed in both of these expoctations; it was 
already May 1790; he had not reduced tho wholo of 
Travancore; the English were not humble and 
acquiescent; his cumbrous train of tro phios wor sbill 
on the road to Scringapatam ; be was distant from 
his regular arsenals, all the equipments of his army 
required revision, before he should be in a condition 
to begin an active campaign, and every considorabion 
of prudence or necessity required that he should 
revisit the capital. 

We have seen that so early as 1788, Jord 
Cornwallis must have contemplated as inovitablo an 
emly war with Tippoo Sultaun ; and boing now 
relieved by the actual hostile aggressions of that 
prince on the 29th of December 1789 from tho 
restraints under which he considered himself to be 
placed by act of parliament, he proceeded without tho 
loss of a single day to issue corresponding instructions 
to his political residents at the courts of Hydorabad 
and Poona; the result of these negotiations had long 
beon anticipated by the repeated advances of thoso 
courts, and his Lordship was enablod from tho first 
to direct the measures of all the presidencios with a 
reasonable confidence in their succossful issue. ‘Tho 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance concluded 
with those powers,* provided that meastros should bo 

Exeouted. Ratifiod. 


* With the Péshwa, .. IstJune. .., 5th July, 1790: 
—-—Nizam Ah, ae 4th July 4. 29th July, 

[The treaty with the Mahrattas, which coutains fourloon 
articles, will be found at pp. 580-2 of Forrost's Selectzons (Muh- 
ratte Series), Vol. I. For spfull account of the negotlation with 
the Nizam and tho Mabrattas, referonco should bo mado to 
Miles: Hestory of Brttish Indaa, Book VI, Ohap. LIT.) 
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immodiatoly taken to punish Tippoo Sultaun, and 
doprive hun of tho means of disturbing tho gencral 
tranquillity; that cach should vigorously prosecuto 
tho war ; that Nizam Ali, and tho Mahrabtas should 
cach, if required, send a contingont of ton thousand 
horse to’Aet with the English army, and to bo paid by 
that state; and that an English detachment should 
ach in like manner wilh each of their armics; that an 
equal division of conquests should be made ab the 
conclusion of tho war, with the exception of such 
forts and territorics as should bo reduced by the 
Tuglish previously to the commencement of war 
by the other partics; and that the territories of 
particular zcmindars and poligars named in thot 
treaty and formorly dependent on tho Mahrattas, 
should, if conquered, be restored to thom in full 
sovereignty by which-evor of the allics they might be 
reduced ; an article, apparently extorted from the 
unacquaintanco of the Bnglish with local and histori- 
cal facts, by which the war commenced with a broad 
inoquality of claim, in the gratuitous cossion, withont 
an equivalent of an immenso extent of territory 
acquired by tho house of Hyder at successive poriods, 
aud by difforent evonts,.and somo of groat impor 
auce, so far back as 1762.4 This treaty was excouted 
by tho péshwa, on tho Ist of Juno; but tho ronsonablo 
apprchonsions of Nivam Ali that the Mahrattas 
would invado his torritories whilo his anny should bo 
absont on sorvico, and his carnest endcavours to 
introduce in a spocilic article, tho provious guarantee 
of his own dominions, protracted the final oxccution 
of that insfrumont until the 4th of July. Lord 
Cornwallis could not without defeating tho objocts of 
the confedoracy, proclaim in the act of confedoration 





* Chitulodroog. Raidvoog, Tlavanoor. 
Annagoondy. Konchongood. The district of Abd-ul- 
Tarponolly, Cannaghgry. Tlockoom Klan, dho 
Bollary. Kitloon, chiol of Savanoor, 


1 Soe vol, i. pago 500, . 
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an offensive suspicion of one of the contracting 
parties ; but, during and subsequent to the negoti~ 
ations, while he avoided any demonstration which 
should afford ground of jealousy to the Mahrattas, ho 
desired the resident “to assure Nizam Ali of his 
disposition, whenever proper opportunity should 
offer to take such farther steps for drawing the 
connexion closer between tho two Governments, 
as may be consistent with good faith, and a due 
attention to the subsisling engagements with the 
other allies;” and, these assurances produced tho 
intended effect of a firm confidence in results 
equivalent to a formal guarantes. 

Tf in the endeavour to trace with accuracy tho 
causes of the impending war, the duties of historical 
truth have exacted the recital of measures, adopted 
ab an early period by Lord Cornwallis, more 
calculated to produce a war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
than an open defensive alliance, for the avowed 
purpose of limiting his ambition; we have not 
failed to accompany the recital, with a description 
of legal impediments, and technical difficulties, which 
arrested the direct coursa of his honourable mind; 
nor have we neglected to revive the recollections 
confirmed by new evidence in every successive your, 
of the lawless captivity of our countrymen, and of 
the national honour prostrated and continuing pro- 
strate since 1784, If the established forms of 
that international practice usually called tho law 
of nations, which constitutes perhaps rabhor a code of 
precedents, than of principles, may be brought to 
impugn one branch of his Lordship’s praccedings, we 
should, at most, arrive at the conclusion—not that ho 
had ultimately done wrong-—but that he had assumed 
wrong grounds for doing right; and the opinion 
of an eminent man* who, at a period whon political 
dissension may be deemed extinct, donied to his 


Lar 
* Mr. Tox, on the oovasion of voting a tostimony to his 
memory. 
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rovored memory, tho character of a great statesman, 
may bo left to the judgment of posterity. But what- 
over may be the decision of that tribunal, with regard 
to particular measures, the praise of a plain, 
ingenuous, and enlightened conception of the objects 
fit to bé’ atlained by a great statesman; of storm 
rectitude ; illustrated, not obscured, by that unaffeat- 
ed kindness, which fixed tho attachment of all 
who approached him—of humanity perhaps too 
sensitive, which brought the virtues of private life 
upon the public scene—such praise will not be 
donied by the future historian, who shall attempt 
a faithful portrait of this venerable statesman, 


CHAPTER XXXY. ; 

Lord Cornwallis’s early orders for preparation dis- 
obeyed—the season lost-—prepares to assume the 
direction of the war in person—remains at Bengat 
on hearing of General Medows's appointment—he 
arrives—takes the command of the army at 
Lrichinopoly—Plan of the campaign—Central 
force under Colonel Kelly—Letter from Generat 
Medows to Tippoo—The Sultaun writes after the 
amy had marched—Singular and instructive 
contrast—The General's reply—Tippoo unpre- 
pared, ascends to his capital—Capture of Caroor 
— Lhe season—The sickh—Imperfect commissariat 
—Colonel Stuart sent to Palgaut—Ignorance of 
the seasons—returns with dificulty—detached to 
Dindegul—Colonel Oldham to Eroad—Qolonel 
Floyd placed in advance towards the ghaut— 
compels the enemy under Seyed Suhed to ascend 
the ghaut—Tippoo's anger at this weak measure 
—Colonel Stuart's siege of Dindegul—assauli— 
repulse — capitulation—ordered to Palgaut— 
Stege—capttulation—Remarkable resources ob- 
tained from the country— Important events during 
his absence—Description of ‘the line of depdts 
from Trichinopoly to the ghaut—of the three 
distant coi ps into which the army was divided— 
Topography connected with Colonel Floyd's posi- 
tion— Tippoo descends the ghaut-- Colonel Iloyd 
suggests falling back on the head-quarters— 
ordered to maintain his position—Tippoo crosses 
the river—Success of the English cavalry dues 
not arrest his approach—Cannonade of the 18th of 

* September— Casualties Council of War—lIie- ' 
treat— Critical situation—Hrroneous belief in the 
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arrival of General Medows, aids in the final 
repulse uf the enemy—He had marched by another 
route, and was distant twenty miles— Colonel 
Hloyd crosses the country, and after being three 
duys without eating, ultemately forms the june- 
lion-General Medows’s epigram—Casualties— 
March to Cheyoor—thence to Coimbetoor—dJune- 
tion of Colonel Stuart—Advance of the united 
army—by the Bhavani to Eroad—Proof of its 
unfitness for a depot—Lippoo's surprise at the 
rapid movement of the English army—Capture 
of Daroporam— General Medows marches to 
Coimbetoor—thence again to Hroad-- Tinpoo 
crosses the Caveri to attach the centre army— 
General Medows follows. 


il in 1788 Lord Cornwallis appeared to havo 

contemplated tho strong probability of an carly 
war: if, in his own words,* “we had dissemblod our 
souse of Tippoo’s failuro in the performance of soveral 
stipulations in tho last treaty of peace, as well as of 
niany insults and injuries that he has offered to 
us in the courso of the last three or four years ;” and 
if the doliberate judgment of his honourable mind 
pationtly expected the opportunity which should 
justify to the national authorities efforts “to curb 
his insolonce, and oxact signal roparation for tho 
many injuries that wo and our allies havo sustained 
from then };” symptoms of impending war, nol to 
be mistaken, were much augmented in 1789, On tho 
29th of August of that yoar his Lordship issued 
special instunctions to tho Govornment of Madras 
rogurding the measures to bo adopted by thonselves, 
and tho communications to be made to tho other 
presidoncics, and to the envoys at Poona and FHydera- 
ad, in tho event of being forced into a war; and on 
tho 23d of September those instructions ware extend- 


* 16th August, 1790, T Ibid. 
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ed in nearly as aiple detail as if tho period 
was fixed for opening the campaign. If these orders, 
repeated in still more forcible terms in Novombor, 
had been strictly obeyed by the Government of Fort 
St. George, immediatoly on reociving intelligence 
of the attack of the lines of Travancore on the 29th of 
December, 1789, a formidable army would have been 
assembled in the best season for military oporations, 
and allowing sufficient time for the best attainable 
equipment, that army might (if the Sultaun had 
chosen to wait their arrival) have been in contact 
with the rear of his position before the lines, long 
before he was enabled to carry them. The sonson 
was lost, and Lord Cornwallis had prepared to repair 
these errors in person, when he received intelligence 
of the appointment to the government of Madras 
of General Medows, then governor of Bombay, in 
which situation he was succeeded by General 
R, Abercromby ; the presence of oxperienced officers 
to command the resources and lead the armies of 
those presidencies thus seemed to render unnecessary 
the oxecution of his first intentions, and left him 
more at liberty to draw forth and combine the 
financial and military means of all the presidencies, 
for the genoral and vigorous prosecution of the war, 
General Medows arrived at Madras labo in 
February, when the indignant gloom of reflecting 
men began to disperse, on perceiving in evory direction 
warks of efficient preparation, A small encampment 
was formed by the 18th of March, at Conjovernn, 
which may be deemed the very commencement of 
efficient military measures. On the Qdth of May, 
Gencral Medows took the command of the principal 
army assembled near Trichinopoly, and on the 26th, 
made his first march with au army of about fifteen 
thousand men,’ The plan of operations resombled in 





» The atmoy was brigaded as follows -— 
Cavalry Biigade.—Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd, Tis Majos- 
ty’s 19th Light Dragoons, 
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ils principal features that in Colonel Fallarton’s 
contomplation in 1788—4, This principal army, 
after reducing Palgaut and the forts of tho province of 
Cotmbetoor, was to ascend by tho pags of Gujolhutly ; 
while a forea under Colonel Kelly,’ deemed to be 
capable of ‘inaking a respectable dofenco if necessary 
against tho Sultaun’s whole army, and to bo formed 
chiolly of tho troops expecicd from Bengal, was 
fo penotrate from the centro of Coromandol into 


Tlis Majosty’s 19th Light Dingoons, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th Nativo Cavalry. 
Artillory,—Lioutonant-Colonel Goils, Madias Army. 
Three and a half companies Bongal Artillay. Ist Bat- 
talion, and one company 2nd Battalion, Madras 
Avtillory, 
Right wing.—Colonal Nixon, Madras Army, 
tsb Furopoan Brigado.—Major Skolly, Tis Majosty’s 
7Ath Regimont, 
THis Majesty's 36th and 62nd Rogiments. 
Ist Nativo Brigaidlo.—Lioutonant-Colonel Oldham, Mnd- 
rag Army, 
Ist, 6th and 16th Batlalious of Sepoys. 
3rd Native rigado.—Major Cuppage, Macias Army. 
4th, 9th aud 2rd Battalions of Sopoys 
Toft wing. —Tioutenant-Colonel Stuart, Ilis Majosty's 
72nd Rogimont. 
Quad Wuropoan Brigacde—Lioutonant-Colonol Qlarko, 
Madras Avmy. 
Tlis Majosty's 7ist and Leek Rogimonts and 1st 
Madvas Regimonl. 
2nd Nativo Brigadoe-Lioutonant ~Colonol Trent, Mad- 
uss Army. 
And, Tih and 20th Batiulions of Sepoys. 
4th Native Brigade.—Major Dupont, Madras Army. 
Sth, 14th and 25th Battalions of Sepoys. 

The Company of Guidos and a delachment of Pioneers, 
Colonel Musgrave commanding tho whole line. (Wilson: 
Tasiary af the Madvas Army, Vol. TL, p. 191.) 

' Golonol Kolly's army was formod into throo brigados ab 
Ami i-- 
First Brignde.—Lioutonant-Goloncl Maxwoll, Ilis Majos- 
ty’s Sorvics. 
Itis Majesty's 74th, tho Srd, 18th and 26th Bongat 
Battalions. 
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Baramahal, and the operations of ,the two divisions 
were to be determined by the future ovents of tho 
war; but for the reduction of Palgaut asa preliminary 
measure of the campaign, the season had beon 
thrown away, ahs 
Although General Medows had thought it incwn- 
bent on the dignity of his station to reburn no 
answer to a, letter addressed by Tippoo Sultaun to 
the late Governor, and received the firsh week in 
March, repeating in more direch terms his assont 
to Mr, Hollond’s suggestion of appointing comimnis- 
sioners; it appears that on the 5th of April ho 
addressed to the Sultaun one of those letters of form 
announcing his appointment and arrival, usually 
written by new governors to the rulers of neighbouring 
states; & measure sufficiently intelligible, whon 
combined with his silence on other subjects. The 
Sultaun’s reply did not arrive till the army had 
marched. It was full of pacific professions, and 
complained of “ the representations, contrary to fact, 
of certain short-sighted persons, which had caused 
armies 60 be assembled on, both sides, an event 
improper among those who are mubually ab friond- 
ship.” In answer to Mr. Hollond’s proposition for 
appointing commissioners, after the attack of the lines 
of Travancore, the Sultaun had haughtily replied, 
“that he had, himself, ascertained the facts; after 
this, what was the use of commissioners? Nevor- 
theless, if Mr. Hollond wished it, he might send 
Second Brigade.—Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell, Bongal 
Army, 
His Majesty’s 76th, the 7th, 14th and 28th Bongal 
Battalions, 
Third Brigade,—Major Russell, Bangal Army, 
1st Regiment, Madras Native Cavalry. 
4th Madras Huropenns, and tho 21st and 27th Madras 
Battalions, 
Colonel Kelly died on the 24th September and was succeoded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell. (Wilson: [Zistory of the Madras 
Army, Vol. IT, p. 199.) 
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commissioners to the presence.” * His altored tono 
is remarkable and instructive. On pereciving tho 
adoption of a policy consistent with the dignity of a 
great nation, he asked, with considerable urgency 
that the Goneral would receive an envoy frome him, 
“that thd dust which had obseured his upright 
mind might be removed,” and begged that ho would 
quickly signify his approval, and order the embassador 
(a porson of rank) to be passed at tho frontier, On 
tho day on which tho army passod that frontior, 
Genoral Medows replied, that “the English, equally 
incapable of offcring an insult as of submitting to 
one, had always looked upon war as declared, from 
tho moment he attacked thoir ally tho king (raja) of 
Vravancore.” The Sultaun received this letter at 
Coimbotoor, and ifany evidence were wanting that tho 
unibed effect of the measures of the late Governmant, 
and of his own bad military combinations, found him 
unprepared for immediate war, that evidence may ba 
tvaced in his instant departure on tho receipt of this 
letter, with his main army, for the capital. 

It was the 15th of. June before the arrangoments Juno 15. 
of tho commissariat enabled Genoral Medows to 
occupy tho frontior posts of Caroor, distant only 
fifty milos from Trichinopoly, which was abandonod 
without resistance, Tho souwth-wostern monsoon, 
which at this sorson porrs its torronts on Malabar, 
sheds a mild and salubrious moisture over the uppor 
countries, ‘and continuing its courso over tho arid 
castorn plains, is accelerated by thoir rarcfaction, A 
powerful wind from the west, raising clouds litorally 
palpablo, of pulverized xed carth, had uttorly obscured 
the early part of the route, and tainted tho respiration 
with moro than tho ordinary dust of a camp. In 
India to open campaign ab a good scagon, is to 
onable the troops to sustain the worst; snd tho 
disadvantage of commoncing operations at this period 
was evinced by the return of upwards of twelve 
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hundred subjects for the hospital of Caroor bolore 
a shot had been fired.’ The army did not quit this 
spot before the 8d of July, and after occupying 
without resistance the weak foris of Aravacourchy” 
and Daraporum,* the former was delivergd to its 
primitive Hindoo possessor; the latter was occupied 


. by an English garrison for the reception of a farther 


body of sick: and leaving in that vicinity a brigade to 
cover the heavy stores, and some expected convoys, 
the army marched without impediments, oxpecting 
to meet the Sultaun at Coimbetoor at a period whon 
he was actually above the ghauts: and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe farther on the dates recorded 
in the margin, than to shew that the departmonts of 
the army had not yet attained that rare maturity 
which foresees and provides for all wants before thoy 
occur. 

An advanced force under Colonel Siuart was 
immediately detached to prepare for the sicge of 
Palgaut, or receive possession if it should surrender, 
but there was still much to learn regarding tho local 
influence of the seasons. The town and iminediate 
vicinity of Coimbetoor receiving from the mountains 
which tower over it to windward, a sprinkling of the 
south-west monsoon, charged with the tamperature 
of that elevated region, may be deemed comparatively 
cold, and had received from the Sultaun a sounding 
name, signifying the abode of health. A travollor 
passing twenty miles to the east, approaches tho 





' The fort at Caroor was taken possession of on tho 15th 
June, haying been evacuated by the enemy without opposition, 
‘This being a strong well-built place, it was robainad ag a dopdt for 
stores and provisions, and also as a station for sick and convalos- 
cents, (Wilson: History of the Madras Army, Vol, II, p. 192.) 

? Aravacowchy.—Avavakurichi, 17 miles south-west of Karur. 
The fort had been built by a Mysore rayn. The walls woro 
destroyed and the site made over to the Poligar of Andipatti, in 
the Madura District. 

3 Dar aporum,——Dharapuram in Coimbatore District, 42 miles 
south-east of Coimbatore town. The fori was destroyed in 1792, 
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burning temporature of Coromandal ; Colonel Stuart 
passing bwonty miles to the wost, met the full forco 

of the rains of Malabar, and after crossing with diffi- 
culty s mountain torrent, and gotting ontangled 
between it and another, which placed him for a day 

in a situmtion from which he could neilhor advance 

nor retreat, was glad to avail himsolf of tho first 
possibility of returning to head-quartors, after having 

with great difficulty obeyed the ordor for summoning 

the placo, The error being thus practically ascor- 
tained, the same officer was immediately afterwards 
detached in a retrograde direction for the reduction July 31. 
of tho important fort of Dindigal, distant one hundred Aug. 6. 
and twelve miles; and another detachment under 
Colonel Oldham was appointed for the capture of 
Eroad, in the best linc of communication from 
Caroor to the ghaut, 

At the same period that Colonel Stuart had 
been ordered to Palgaut, Colonel Floyd with the 
cavalry of tho army, afterwards reinforced with a light 
and officiont brigade of infantry, was advanced in 
consequonco of the appearance of greater numbers, 
and a better order of cavalry than had yet appeared, 
Those were commanded by tho Sultaun’s kinsman 
Soyed Saheb, who had joined him at Coimbatoor 
with his division from Dindigni, and on tho Sultaun’s 
ascont to the capital, was loft in command of the 
Silladar and Pindaros horse, to hang upon the English 
army and disturb its communications. Colonel 
Floyd with very inferior numbers, commenced against 
this corps s series of well-combinod and active opora- 
tions, creditable to his professional address, and to 
tho spirit and enorgy of the European and native 
cavalry; and Soyod Saheb, incessantly kopt on 
tho alert, found it expediont to place his corps to 
tho northward of the Bahvany, a river running from 
west to cast, and occasionally fordablo at a few 
points; bub finding himself exposed in that situation 
also to tho enterpriso of tho English troops, and 
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restricted for space between that river and tho hills, 
ultimately ascended for safety above the ghauts. 
Tippoo was justly enraged at this weal and unslallul 
proceeding. Seyed Saheb, as he observed, ought 
never to have crossed the Bahvany, but on Colonel 
Floyd’s approach, to have dispersed into smail bodies, 
to have ranged round his rear and flanks, to havo 
occupied in a desultory warfare every detachmont on 
the line of communication with Trichinopoly, and to 
have straitened the supplies of those appointed to 
distinct services, and particularly that which after- 
wards reduced Dindigul and Palgaut, and subsisted 
exclusively on the country through which it marched ; 
and the Sultaun concluded his angry harangue by 
declaring that Seyed Saheb had no business with the 
patade of fighting, and that any one officer under his 
command would have conducted himself with greater 
addvess. 

Aug. 16. Colonel Stuart arrived before Dindigul, in conse 
quence of these errors, without seeing an enomy, 
except in some posts of minor importance, which 
either surrendered to him, or to special detachments. 
This place erected on the summit of a smooth 
granite rock of limited extent, had within the last 
six years been rebuilt with excollent masonry, on 
a new line of defence, nob in conformity to tho 
exact principles of European science, bub with a better 
attention to flanking defence: is mounted fourtcen 
good guns, and one mortar, but its best defence was 
a rampart of natural precipice, except at one point of 
ascent. The allotment of ordnance for its reduo- 
tion was calculated on the expeotation of finding the 
place as it was left in 1784; two 18-pounders, two 
12-pounders, and two mortars of the smallest sizxo, 
constituted the whole battering train, and the equip- 
ments for these pieces were more insufficient than their 
nuwber: two batteries (one of field-piecos chiefly for 

20, enfilade and ricochet) opened on the 20th. To add to 
the insufficiency, two of the embrazures of tho 
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breaching battery erected in the preceding night, 
were found to have been lined ont, so as not to bear 
on the intended breach, and it was necessary to 
reform them in open day; this being effected the 
enemy's fire began to slacken alter noon, and was 
silenced before night; by the evening of the dist, 
a very indifferent breach was cflected, tho defences of 
the works which flanked it being imperfectly taken 
off, and some of the most important remaining 
uninjured; but as shot only remained for about two 
hours firing, and a week would elapse before a fresh 
supply could arrive, Colonel Stuart, estimating the 
value of time, and the disadvantago of remaining 
passive, determined on risking the assault, on the Aug.21. 
evening of the same day, under all the disadvantages 
which have been stated. Tho slope of the breach, 
although accessible over the steep ascent of the rock, 
yet left upwards of ten feet of the interior revetment 
of rather a thin rampart, quite entire; tho ascent by 
the Hanks of the breach was rendered impracticablo, 
and a mass of pikes from the foot of the interior 
revetment, received every man as he ascended tho 
stummit of the breach; tho assault was given with spirit, 
and continucd as long as any prospect of success 
remained, but was ultimately repulsed with loss. 
Fortunately the cause of this promature attempt was 
unknown to tho garrison, and early tho noxt morning 
a white flag appeared, and tho kelledar capitulated, 
on the usual conditions of security for persons and 
ypropoxty, including under the laticr head, an article 
which would seem strango in Huropean warfare; tho 
pikes and matchlocks of the inegular foot, which like 
the horse and sword of the Indian cavalry, are the 
personal property of tho individual; but Colonel 
Stuart had judiciously ordered the officer charged 
with negotiating the capitulation, to make no difli- 
culty that should impede for a momont the surrender 
of the place. 
After retracing his steps to Colmbetoor, this 
WH . 26* 
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officer was, without joining head-quarters, ordered 
with augmented means to proceed to Palgaut. Offi- 
cers who had served in the siege of 1783, spoke in 
high terms of the strength of the works, as being com- 
posed of long blocks of granite, so built as to present 
the end instead of the side to the shot, and’ thus re- 
sisting the ordinary means of effecting a breach; the 
ordnance was therefore prepared on a respectable 
scale, and placed under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moorhouse, an officer of distinguished reputa- 
tion. The preparations were made with orteponding 
care, and at day-light on the 21st of September, two 
batteries opened at distances under 500 yards, one for 
enfilade, and the other for breaching; the latter con- 
sisting of eight 18-pounders, dismounted ab their 
fiyst discharge six of the guns opposed to them. In 
less than two hours the fort was silenced, and before 
night a practicable breach was effected : the opinion 
above stated appears to have arisen from attempting 
a breach in a circular tower, and the reflection of shot 
from indirect incidence was ascribed to direct resist- 
ance. In the present instance, the breach was made 
in the curtain, and the error was practically discovered. 
Among the recent improvements was the completion 
of the ditch across that causeway which led the as- 
sailants of 1783 to the gate; but although the covered 
way had been improved, it was still without palisudes, 
and in a considerable extent immediately opposite to 
the breach, the glacis was so imperfectly finished as 
to leave cover immediately under its crest: of these 
defects the proper advantage was taken the same night, 
On reconnoitring the covered way, it was found, that 
the besieged retired every night into the body of the 
place, drawing after them a rude wooden bridge, which 
was replaced every morning: the defective spot was 
immediately seized, a civoular place of arms, in a 
salient angle of the covered way, was next occupiod, 
and its defences reversed ; the musquetry, from the 
orest of the glacis, opposed that of the fort, the gate 
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of the sortie was convortod into a batlory for two 
18-pounders; light mortars woro brought up to the 
position first seized, and woro soryed with decisive: 
offect; the ditch, howevor, was still to bo filled: tho 
advanced position must, on the ensuing day, hive 

romained insulated, until is could be connected, in tho 
usual annoy, with tho tronches: bub all those labours 

were rondered unnecessary, by tho impression produced 

on tho garrison, who, before day-light, called out that 

they desired to capitulate. The torms wore soon ad- 

justed, in conversation across the ditch, and soon 

after day-light, the rude bridge was launchad, which 

enabled the besiegers to occupy the place; which was 

found to mount sixty guns, of various calibres. Tho 

chief condition of surrender was effective protection 

against the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuart, 

and were employed in the blockade; but on the firo 

of the place being silonced, crowded the trenches and 

batteries, anxious for sanguinary rotaliation, which ib 

required very oxact arrangements to prevent. 

Colonel Stuart arrived before Palgaut, with twa 
days’ provisions, and without a shilling in his military 
chest; the sympathy which ho evinced for tho sufler- 
ings of the Nairs, and tho rigid enforcomont of o 
proticoting discipline, had caused his bazar to assume 
tho appoaranco of a provincial granary: the fort was 
ill stored, but, after dopositing six months’ provisions 
for the garrison appointed for its defonce, he carried 
back to his Commander-in-chiof onc month’s grain 
for his whole army: the confidence which his conduct 
inspived in this short intercourse, having onabled 
him to pay for theso supplios, with written acknow- 
ledgments, convertible into cash at the conclusion of 
the war.’ 





' After the oapturo of Dindigul, Golonol Stuart was roin- 
forced by the flank companies, His Majoaty’s 71st and 72nd 
rogimonts and eight companios of tho 14th battalion, Whon it 
was discovared that tho enemy had retired from tho covered 
way ib waa ocoupied by the grenadiors of the 2nd battalion, who 
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During Colonel Stuart’s absence on this sorvico 
events had occurred of the most serious importance, 
Saitimungul,' on the north bank of the river Babvany, 
had been reduced and occupied by a battalion from 
Colonel Floyd’s corps,* whose general operations were 
confined to the south of that river, looking to that 
depot as his main object; and he had been joined, 
after the reduction of Broad, by the greater part of the 
troops appointed for that service under Colonol 
Oldham. A chain of depéts commencing with 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and including Caroor, 
Eroad and Sattimungul, were thus in the possession 
of the Einglish, in a good line for advancing provisions 
and stores to the pass of Gujelhutty, which General 
Medows still expected to ascend early in Octobor; 
but unfortunately, even Caraor could scarcely be 
deemed a good depot; Broad was better qualified 
fo contain than protect stores, and Sattimungul was 
ill adapted to either purpose, Exclusivaly of minor 
detachments, and a respectable corps of cavalry and 
infantry employed, with all the spare carriago, in 
oscorting provisions and stores, to be successively 
advanced, the army might be considered os separated 
into three divisions, very different in their compo- 
sition, but not far from equality in actual sbrongth : the 
division sixty miles in advance, under Colonol Floyd 
wore reinforced, when the firing began, by threo more companiag 
of sepoys and half a company of the 62nd, (Wilson: Ilislory 
of the Madras Aimy, Vol. II, p. 198.) 

* Sattimungul.—Satyamangalom, a villago in tho Coimbatore 
District, 40 miles N.N.B. of Coimbatore town, and 85 milos 
W.N.W, from Erode, on the Bhavani river, which is hore about 
100 yards wide. The fort here commanded tho fords at the foot 
of the Gajalhatti pass into Mysore. 

? Colonel Floyd's corps consisted of Tis Majesty's 19th Light 
Dragoons and the 2nd, 8rd and 5th Native Cavalry, a dobach~ 
ment of Bengal Artillery, His Majesty’s 86th regimont and tho 
Ast, 5th, 16th and 25tb battalions of Native Infantry. The 16th 
battalion occupied the fort, while the rest of tho foree encamped 
on the south of the river opposite to it. (Wilson; History of 
the Madras Army, Vol. II, p. 194. 
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—~tho hoad quarters of the army at Coimbetoor, and 
tho division under Colonel Stuart, thirty milos in the 
rou, engaged in the siego of Palgaub; making a; 
distance of about ninety milos betweon tho extrome | 
corps... 
About fifteen milos farthor up tho river than 
Sattimungul, is the fort of Deaickoncota,’ still in tho 
Sultaun’s possession. This fort is about seven miles 
south from Gujelhubty, the foot of tho pass, which by 
tho most direct road does not exceed eightcon milos 
from Sattimungul. About four milos below Denaicken- 
cota, is the ford of Poongar, now occasionally practica- 
ble; and at a greater distance below Sattimungul, 
a bettor ford at Gopalchittypoliam.* The river was 
every where passable in basket-boats, of which a con- 
siderable number was collected at Denaickencota and 
other points, Tho Sultaun, carly in the month 
of September, leaving his heavy stores and baggage Sopt. 
ab tho summit of tho ghant under Poornca, com- 
menced the descont of this most difficult pass of the 
whole castern range. The horse, which had lasb 
ascended, were first mado to descend; and tho English 
cavalry, rocognizing thoir former antagonists, drew 
no particular inference from thoix roburn, but attacked 
and defeated thou wherovor they approached a 
patrola or a detachmont. Colonel Floyd, howover, 
had carly intelligenco of the Sultaun’s proccodings : 
it was indisputably confinned by tho desertion of 
a nativo officer, formorly in the English service, who 
gave a circumstantial account of the number of guns 
which had descended, and tho number still to dos- 
cond, This*successive intelligence, and this indivi- 
dual to bo examined, were dispatchod, oxpress, 





1 Denaickencota.—Danayakkankobtini, now almost deserted: 
a villago 80 miles north of Coimbatoro, 18 milos W.S.W. of 
Sabyamangalam. 7 

® Gopalehittypoliam,—Gobichottipalaiyam, o villugo on fho 
Bhavani rivor, 45 miles north-east of Coimbatore, 18 miles 
B80, of Sabyamangalam. 
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to head-quarters; with a suggestion founded on the 
dispersed state of the army, which has beon described, 
that the advanced corps should fall back upon the 
head-quarters of the army: but there the intelligence 
was disbelieved, and the Colonel was ordered to 
maintain his advanced position, His encampment, 
consisting of His Majesty’s 19th dragoons, of six 
troops, sixteen troops of native cavalry, His Majesty's 
86th foot, and four battalions of sepoys, including 
the garrison of Sattimungul, and cleven* guns, was 
exactly opposite that post. 

Among his arrangements of precaution was a 
daily examination of the ford of Poongar and its 
yicinity. On the morning of the 12th, after the 
return of one of these detachments, Tippoo com-~- 
menced the passage of the rivor, at the ford, and 
in basket-boats above it; and before night, had passed 
a large portion of his army, and encamped somo miles 
to the south of the ford; the remainder was ordered 
to descend by the north bank, to operate by cannonada 
across the river, to seize Sattimungul, and eventually 
to cross by the lower or upper ford, or by boats, 
according to circumstances, The intelligence and 
appearances of the two preceding days indicated that 
the descent had been nearly accomplished; on tho 


. 13th, an hour and a half before day-light, three 


troops of the 19th were sent in advance, to reconnoitre 
the ford, and a regiment of native cavalry was order- 
ed out at day-light to support them. ‘There are two 
roads to the ford, one winding by tho river sido, and 
another more direct; the advanced body, after charg- 
ing and driving into the river somo cavalry they had 
met, returned by the river side; the native regiment 
was meanwhile moving by the direct road, and had 
only proceeded a few miles, when it was suddenly met 
by larger bodies than had hitherto been observod, 
The country is intersected by high and generally 
impenetrable inclosures, chiefly composed of various 


* Cavalry 1,100; infantry 1,700; total 2,800, and 11 guns, 
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‘kinds of euphorbia and opuntia. The rogiment 
instantly charged, and ovorthrow its immediate op- 
ponents, but perceiving heavy bodios of cavalry in 
ovory direction, tho officer commanding, determined 
to tke post in a favourable spot, which presented 
itself, formed partly by these fences; and to sond 
intolligence to Colonel Floyd, in order that timo 
might be given for the requisite dispositions, as well 
as for his own support. It was rather a position for 
infantry than cavalry, but if he had attempted retreat, 
tho congoquences must have been more unfavourable. 
Noarly an hour elapsed before support arrived, dwiing 
which time he was surrounded, and hard pressed in 
every direction; and had expended his carbine am- 
munition. His earliost support was another regiment 
of native cavalry, which in the first instance relieve 
him, in the defensive post, and left his regiment frec, 
to the uso of their swords, in conjunction with tho 
19th, which regimont, including tho returning detach- 
ment attracted by the firing, and the remaining four 
troops of native cavalry, immediately followed tho 
supporting regiment, 

The Mysoroans in surrounding the rogiment 
which had taken post, had vory improvidently 
entangled themsolves among tho inclosures; in ono of 
these, from which there was no retreat, between four 
and five hundred of tho Sultaun’s stablo horse 
were charged by two troops of the 19th, and every 
man put to the sword ; in other directions the chargos 
of the Huropean and tho native cavalry wore perfectly 
successful; the field was completely cleared of evory 
opponent, and the whole cavalry returned to camp. 
Thoy had scarcely dismounted, however, before a 
large body was perceived descending the northern 
bank of the river, and about ten o'clock, oponod some 
guns on the grand guard, which was immodiatcly 
ordered to join the line; the Sultaun’s columns wore 
at tho same time porceived rapidly approaching from 
the west, in a direction which threatened to turn 
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the left, and » change of front was promptly execute 
which placed the infantry in a position difficult to 
out-flanked, and the cavalry imperfectly covered by 
low hill. The Sultaun’s army drew up in a corre 
ponding order, seeking but failing to obtain : 
enfilading fire, and opened a distant, but efficio 
cannonade from nineteen guns, besides those to tl 
north of the river; this was answered by the Englis 
eleven, but not with great vivacity, as well on accoui 
of the distance as the limited store of ammunitio 
At distances much exceeding point blank, a fe 
discharges are generally necessary to ascertain tl 
yange; when this was found, every shot carried off 
_ file, and to distract the enemy’s aim, the corps fr 
quently receded or advanced a short distance ; the: 
movements were executed by the sopoys with tl 
most perfect steadiness. Colonel Floyd in passir 
along the line when the casualties were most frequen 
expressed régret to the native officers, and cheere 
them with the hope of retaliation in due timc 
the answer was nearly uniform, “We have eate 
the Company’s salt; our lives aro at their disposa 
and God forbid that we should mind a few casualties. 
The cannonade only terminated with the day. 

Of the English guns, two 12-poundors and a si 
were disabled; the casualties had been serious aon 
the troops, the horses, and tho draught oxen; an 
this last equipment had soffored still more severel 
in the desertion of most of the drivers during th 
cannonade. A council of war detormined on retroa 
and although the two twelves had been restored soo 
after midnight, by the active and intelligent oxertion 
of an officer of his staff,* the causes which have boo 
noticed, compelled him to leave on the ground on 
18-pounder, one 12, and one six. After sono blame 





*“ Brigade Major Dallas, who is always active and fertile i 
exfiedionts, got timber from the fort, &, &s.”’ Colonel Floyd! 
letter. He had been foremost in every charge by day, and acte 
the artificer by night. 
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ablo delay, in executing the ordors for abandoning 
tho untenable post of Sattimungul with its provisions, 
the battalion crossed in basket-boats, and the whole 
corps commenced its march at cight In the morning; 
tho infantry and cavalry in separato columns, and 
the baggage in a third. For about twelve miles, an 
open country admitted that order of march; but ab 
Oocira,* a country intersected by inclosures, compelled 
tho adoption of a single column, the cavalry with 
Colonel Floyd leading; and the infantry from that 
period, ontirely conducted by his second, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oldham. 

Tippoo had, on the preceding night, drawn off his 
army at tho close of day, to a position distant six 
miles, which he had previously appointed, but the 
army, ovortaken by the night, and by torrents of rain 
not felt in the Tenglish position, unable to find their 
places in tho line, were scatbered over the country 
without order or connexion: if this state of things 
had been known to Colonel Floyd, there can be no 
doubt that oven with his inferior numbers, and after 
the fatiguos of such a day, ho would have attempted 
and probably succoeded in a decisive enterprise by 
night. hore was no indication of moveinent until 
the Iinglish troops wore in actual march ; and it was 
of course betwoen eight and nine before intelligence 
could reach the Suliaun, whoso arrangements wero 
prepared for a renewal of tho cannonade with an 
augmonted artillery about noon. He instantly 
orderad the great drum to be beaten, and verbal 
orders to be cireulated for immediate march, and he 
hastened, with such cavalry as was ready, to recon- 
noitre, and to send back instructions regarding the 
route to he pursued. The Sultaun’s sepoys had in 
genoral fasted a day and night, and were busily 
employod among the hedges in dressing thoir food. 
It waa the custom of the army on ordinary occasions 

' Goedva.—Ukkaram, a village sovon milos south of Satya- 
mangalam. 
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to beal two preparatory sounds of the great drum, 
and march on the third: a portion of the dispersed 
army was really unacquainted with the orders for 
immediate march, another portion did not choose 
to understand thom; the officers were directed to 
move without a moment's delay, and did so with 
whatever men they could colloot; but it is supposed 
that the whole force of every arm really collected 
for action on that day did not excecd fiftoen 
thousand men,* and certainly did noi amount to 
twenty thousand: they were however flushed with 
the intelligence of the abandoned guns, and the 
elation of pursuit, and behaved with considerable 
firmness and spiri. 

It was past two o’clock before Tippoo could bring 
any of his infantry into action, The column of English 
infantry marched on the main road, which was now 
in most places bounded by thick hedges; and tho 
enemy's cavalry, infantry, and guns, bore direotly on 
the rear, and diagonally on both flanks, compelling 
the column occasionally to halt and return the 
cannonade with various succegs, making as much 
progress as was consistent with the successive means 
very skilfully employed, for keeping the pursuers at a 
distance. In these operations, three more guns wore 
disabled and abandoned, the number remaining being 
reduced to five six-pounders. About five o’clock, the 
Sultaun had advanced his whole force so close, as to 
compel Colonel Oldham to halt, and form the whole 
infantry in a strong position; a select body of cavalry 
made a rapid detour, and charged with considerablo 
spirit, the rear of the position, while tlte infantry in 
front, was prepared to take advantage of the expected 
confusion; the English line, only two deep, faced 
about to receive the cavalry, and repulsed thom with 
great loss, many of the hotsemen falling by tho 
bayonet. The English cavalry had by this time 


* The more general ostimate is 10,000, but we must consider 
fhat it is the calculation of disappointed men, 
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advanced near to the village of Shawoor,' (or Cheyoor) 
about two miles in front, the small portion of baggage 
that remained, was ordered into the village, ground 
was selected for the encampment, the cavalry had 
begun to forage, and a troop which had been ordored 
fo examiho and make tho dotour of the village, 
appeared on its opposite side, on the road leading 
from Coimbetoor. Some of the followers called out 
that it was General Medows’s porsonal guard, and 
tho head of his column: and Colonel Floyd, who had 
at the same moment received from Colonel Oldham 
a report of his situation, seizing the fortunate error, 
caused it to be announced to the cavalry, who, throw- 
ing down their forage, formed and returned to the 
scene of action, proclaiming with three huzzas, the 
avrival of Modows, which was instantly greeted by o 
similar cheer, along tho infantry ranks, It was 
almost at the same critieal period, that the Sultaun’s 
army had rushed to the close of a fancied triumph, 
with a general shout, but were checked in the first 
instance, by the admirable conduct of the infantry, 
and in the next, by the exulting intelligence of 
succour ; in this state of wavering, they were charged 
by tho British cavalry, who pursued on both flanks 
of the position, and complotely cleared the field. 

Tho Sultaun received at once the report of the 
death of his favourite kinsman Burhan-u-Decn, 
(who had fallen in a gallant attempt to force one of 
the fonces which have beon described,) and of the 
supposed arrival of the English Gonoral: authentic 
juformation had placed his division on o different 
route, but bolieving for an instant his intelligence to 
ba erroneous, he drew off his army, in disappointment 
and indignation at tho escape of a prey deomed to be Sept. td. 
within his grasp. Asoribing this disappointment 
chietly to the inclosures which we have mentioned, he 





? Shawoor,—Sevur, 0 small village twenty miles south:of 
Satyameangalam, and about twenty-five miles north-onst of 
Coimbatore, 
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some years afterwards ordered them to be entirely 
levelled over the whole face of the district; and it is 
a curious fact, that he was materially aided in this 
operation by an almost invisible agent. The prickly 
pear or “straight-thorned opuntia,”* is the chief 
material of these fences, and the Silvester ‘cochineal 
insect, introduced into Coromandel shortly after the 
order had been given, devoured not only the leaves, 
but the root of that plant with such avidity as nearly 
to have terminated its existence in the south eastern 
provinces: while the “ Cactus Tuna ” or awl-thorned 
opuntia, remained untouched by the insect.’ 

On the disappearance of the Sultaun’s army, 
Colonel Floyd, about seven o'clock occupied the 
ground near the village which he had previously 
examined. He had, during the action, received a 


* Cactus ficus Indica, Lin.—<Ainslie. 

[Opuntia Dillenii.] 

'Tp 1786 Dr. Anderson of Madras sent to Sir Joseph 
Banks specimens of 9 dye-yielding coccus which may have 
been a form of cochineal, and this seems to have determined 
the East India Company to endeavour to introduce the true 
insect. Accordingly in 1795 Captain Neilson (Royle: Prod. 
Res. Ind., 1840, p. 60) brought from Brazil some opuntia leaves 
with the inseots still adhering. This was apparently, however, 
the grana sylvestris. There is no knowledge of the acclimatisa- 
tion of the giana fina (?)in India. . . « Ib thus seoms possi- 
ble the sudden extermination of the opuntias of certain districts 
(such ag that mentioned in Wilks: History of Mysoor, Vol. 1, 
p. 398, in connection with Tippu Sultan) might be accomplished by 
the parasite mentioned, ("a parasitic scale insect (possibly a 
species of Winaspis) found on most Indian opuntias at Kew ”] 
withoué supposing the sudden appearance and disappearancs of 
aformofcochineal . . . P 

Dy, Bourne (Report, July 26, 1897) obtained gv'ana ayloctus (7) 
insects from Ganjam and found these on the yellow flowered 
opuntia ; they lived for a short time, and only a little longor on 
the red. He accordingly inferred that, as a measure of extormi- 
nation of opuntia, the rearing of any form of cochineal wag 
attended with so much difficulty that it was a failure, Bub it 
may be asked, would similar failure necessarily result with all the 
other species of scale insects seen on the opuntias? (Watt: 
Commercial Products of India, p. 847.) 


. 
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dispatch from head-quarters, dated on the preceding 
day; ib rolated to promotions and matters of detail ; 
and @ postscript was added, stating that the General 
would march on the 14th for Velladi; a pieco of 
intelligence which he had carefully concealed. This 
meoastre appears to have been adopted by the 
General, on the tardy persuasion that the reiterated 
intelligence of the Sullaun’s descent was not entirely 
unfounded. Velladi is on the nearest road from the 
pass by Denaickencota to Coimbetoor, but the direct 
road to the same place from Sattimungnl, fifteen 
roiles lower down the river, is that on which Colonel 
Floyd was marching and had been invariably used 
by every convoy and detachinent for the last month. 
To cross from Cheyoor, his present ground, to 
Velladi, was nearly twenty miles: the Sultaun, as 
soon as he had time to examine his intolligenco at 
leisure, caused a report to be circulated, that he had 
moved to an intermediate position, towards that 
place; in the hope that Colonel Floyd might bo 
induced to pursue his route to Coimbetoor, and leave 
General Modows’s division without support: but 
this intelligence had an effect exactly the reverse of 
that it was intonded to produco, by impressing on the 
mind of Colonol Floyd the absoluto necessity of 
attempting, al all risks, to force the junction, as the 
only chanco for the ultimate preservation of tho 
army; and if tho report were true, it afforded tho 
farther hope of entangling the enemy betwocn two 
fires, Ho accordingly moved at two o'clock; at day- 
light ho heard and answored throo signal guns: 
Gonoral Medews had also heard the firing of tho pre- 
ceding day, and three guns fired at cight at night, to 
indicate the situation of the detachment ; but distant 
sounds are referred with little accuracy to their true 
directions, and had not onabled him to determine the 
situation of his detachmont. 

Colonel Floyd pursued his march, and arrived st 
Velladi, at cight at night, without socing an onemy, 


* 
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the troops haying been three days without eating. 
In the course of the march, however, he had met two 
native horsemen of the General’s body-guard, who, in 
the anxiety produced by the firing, and tho uncer- 
tainty of its direction, had been sent as a sort of 
forlorn hope, on the preceding evening, tio-endcavour 
to discover the detachment, and communicate the 
requisite intelligence. From them he ascertained, 
that General Medows had marched that morning 
through Velladi to Denaickencota; and a reciprocal 
anxiety was excited on his account. The two men 
and their horses were quite exhausted, it was obvious 
that no fresh horse or man was to be found in the 
detachment; but the vital importance was still moro 
obvious of stopping the farther advance of the Gene- 
ral; and Brigade-Major Dallas volunteered and 
executed alone this essential service. He found tho 
army ten miles in advance of Velladi, and reported 
the existence and the wants of the detachment. 
The most urgent was that of surgeons for the wound- 
ed, (two surgeons having been killed,) and an 
immediate refreshment of biscuit and spirits for the 
Tiuropeans, the sepoys being already occupied in 
dressing the rice which they always carried on their 
backs; these wants were supplied in the course of tho 
night, and the next morning the Genoral retraced his 
steps to Velladi. His reception of Colonel Floyd 
was a noble example of candour: “ My doar Colonel ! 
your's is the feat, and mine the defeat.” Tho Gone- 
yal was fond of epigram, and it was usually woll 
pointed. 

The casualties of the 18th and 14th amounted 
to 436 men killed and wounded,.34 horses, and six 
guns, Of the killed and wounded, the Europeans, 
including artillery men, were 128; the natives 308. 
The 16th and 17th were employed in arrangements 
for the care of the wounded and dispatching them to 
the hospital at Coimbetoor. On the 18th the united 
corps made a short march in the direction of Cheyoor, 
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and on the 20th, encamped in its vicinity: tho first Sopt.20. 
intention of this movement appears to have been to 
offer battle to the enemy; but from Cheyoor the 
Genoral returned to Cotmbetoor, where he was joined 
by Colonel Stuart’s division after tho capture of 
Palgaut.” he junction of the two corps had in the 
ineanwhilo disappointed the Sultaun’s expectations, 
and ho retired north of the river, not so muah in the 
expectation of attack, as to be enabled to keap the 
anniversary of ten days, of the martyrdom of the son 
of Ali; originally a ceremonial of mourning for that 
sect exclusivoly, afterwards of oxultation to their 
opponents, and finally in India, a frantic exhibi- 
tion without an object in which both unite. Colonel 
Stuart found the ceremonial observed with the 
customary phrenzy by the garrison of Palgaut during 
the siege, and undor restriction had oven allowed a 
similar indulgence to the Mahommedans of tho be- 
sioging force, without the slightest inspedimont to 
tho operations of the siege. 

Tho avmy, wilh tho exception of its minor 
detachments, and the corps appointed to escort the 
convoys, was now re-united at Coimbatoor, and 
dnarched in pursuit of the enemy: the draught and 29 
‘cartingo cattle had become well practisod, and gene- 
rally in excellent condition, from the suporior foraga* 
of this district. ‘Lo restore the condition of cavalry 
once ovor-worked, is known to be a slow and difficult 
process; bub the infantry and artillery, with tho 
equipments of the amy in overy departinent, were 
in the best marching ardor; and with equal intelli- 
gence wouldshave forced the enemy to action, In 
six archos, Genoral Medows, pursing the route of 
the cnomy, round by the Balvany to the Caveri, 
found Broad, successively abandoned by his own 
garrison, aud ‘by its captors after emptying the store- 
honses. Lts unfitness for a depot, was illustrated by 
tho first ordovs issned after tho Sultaun’s descont had 

* Chiolly the Ioleus Sansliarstur, and Iloleus Spiontus, 
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been fully ascertained, by his attack of the advanced 
division; the battalion which constituted its garrison, 
was ordered to retire to Caroor, leaving onc company 
under a native officer, who, on the appearance of the 
Sultaun’s army capitulated, and the condition was 
actually observed, of permitting the company to 
march to Caroor. 

. From Eroad, the Sultaun procceded duc south 
closely followed by the English army; measuring 
its capacity for marching, by his former oxporience 
of the tardy movements necessary for protecting 
convoys, he had on the day the English army loft 
Eroad, marked out his encampment, about sixteen 
miles from that place, intending to push at tho 
convoy advancing from Caroor, or move to Dara- 
poram or Coimbetoor, according to the direction 
which might be taken by General Medows. Most 
of the tents were pitched, and the foragers were 
out, when his light troops brought intelligenco 
that the English advanced-guard would soon be 
in sight. The great drum immediately beat, and 
the army, overtaken at once by the night, and a 
severe fall of rain, was kept from dispersion by the 
light of the Sultaun’s personal flambeaux. IIo 
marched all night, and if the circumstances had 
been Imown to General Medows, he could with 
cortainty and advantage, have brought him to action 
on the ensuing day. He halted however after a 
short march, to receive ‘his convoy from Caroor, 
while the Sultaun rapidly pursued his course 
southward. 

It had been his original design to avail himself 
of an expected delay in the junction of the English 
convoy from Caroor, to double back upon Coimbetoor, 
and possess himself of the field hospital, valuablo 
stores, and battering train deposited, not mounted, 
in that untenable post, and he made his next march 
in that direction; but the place had been oppor- 
tunely reinforced by three regular battalions of the 
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Madras establishmont,' and one corps of Travan- 
corents, sont by Coloncl Hartley, who had axvived at 
Palgaul, in conformity to the general instructions he 
had reecivod in September: on receiving this intolli- 
gence, the Sultaun took the direction of Daraporan, 
The garrison of that place was chiclly composod of 
convalesconts, rbout ono hundred Europeans’ and 
two hundred sepoys, unprovided with cannon; threo 
batteries erected just beyond musquetry, would level 
tho miscrable thin rampart in a flew discharges ; 
approaches were pushed to tho ditch, ‘and the 
garrison surrendered on a capitulation, which was Oot. 8, 
unoxpectodly observed. 

‘ho General, after receiving his convoy, returned 15, 
to Coimbetoor: recent events had shewn tho ex- 
pediency of making this weak place more capable of 
defence, before the doparture of tho army, and ordors 
to affect the sane object, wore soon afterwards sont 
to Caroor and Dindigul. ‘These objects being pro- 
vided for ab Coimbetoor, to the extont that was: 
practicable, he again put the army in motion to seck 
the cnomy, in the direction of Hroad. Farther stores 
were wanting from Caroor, and a detachment was 
made on the route, covered by the march of the 20. 
army, which waited its arrival al Wroad, whence a go. 
supporting corps was sent to moot and facilitate ils Noy. 2, 
arrival, On approaching Hroad, a large mass of the 





1 Golonol Hartley on arrival at Palgaut from Bombay with a 
dotaghmont of the Bombay avmy roleased the Madras troops 
thoro and sent them on to Colmbatoro,—bhe 10th, 13th, and th 
Rogiments of the Madyvas Army undor Captain Knox, (Wilson: 
Iestory of the Madias Army, Vol. III, p, 197.) 

? Dotails of is Majesty’s Foot, 62 non-commissioned rank 
and filo, 

Details of Company’s infantry, 74 non-commissioned 
rank and filo. 

Ensign Blackall, 2nd Battalion, and 178 men, Captain 
Evans and three officers, Madras Europeans, Captain Fotheritte- 
ham, 20th Battalion (sick). Lieutonans Wardrop, Iis Majosty’s 
6nd Rogimont (sick). 
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Wulsa was met proceeding from the westward of 
Broad, whence they had been compelled to depart by 
the Sultaun’s command, in order that no population 
should remain to give intelligence of his movements, 
in a country covered by his light cavalry for the 
same purpose; the object was much canvassed, but 
not understood in the English army. In tho 
neighbourhood of the camp, the usual straggling 
scouts were seen, but whenever a patrole was pushed 
to the westward, it met with increasing numbers. A 
strong corps under Colonel Floyd was at longth sont 
to force 2 more extensive reconnoissance, and dis- 
covered that the Sultaun’s whole army had crossed 
several days before, above the confluence of the 


. Bahvany and Caveri, and had proceeded to the 


northward, General Medows began to cross on tho 
ensuing day, at a ford below Broad, so deep as to 
make it necessary for the cattle to swim over, tho 
stares and ammunition to be carried on men’s heads, 
and the tumbrils crossing under water to be opened 
and dried in the sun on the opposite side, before it 
could be re-packed. And he followed with all 
expedition, to check the mischief in the Sultaun’s 
contemplation, , 

Tippoo had heard when last passing Sattimungul 
of the actual invasion of Baramahal, and proceeded 
with about three-fourths of his army in that direction, 
leaving the remainder to watch the motions of 
Geneval Medows, under the orders of Kummer-u- 
Neen, now first restored to military command sinco 
1787, by transferring to his charge tho elephant and 
insignia of Seyed Saheb, who was ‘thus tardily 
disgraced for his flight up the pass of Gujjclhutty.' 


' General Medows loft the 1st Battalion of Ruropeans, and 
the 14th, 16¢h nnd 20th Native Battalions behind, The Iuro- 
peans wore stationed af Dindigul and Caroor, tho 14th Batinlion 
ab Coimbatore, and tho 20th at Caroor, Tho 16th was distri- 
buted between these garrisons, (Wilson: History of the Madras 
Army, Vol, II, p, 198.) 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


English centre army under Colonel Maxwell —compo- 
sition and strength—enters Bdramahdl—move- 
menis—cavalry drawn into an ambuscade—~ 
Lippoo shews his whole army—dravs off at night 
—LHenewed demonstration— Departure tn con 
sequence of the approach of General Medows— 
his movements—mistakes the Sultaun’s army for 
Colunel Maxwell's—Junction— Relative move- 
ments —Both point at the pass of Tapoor—ln- 
effective operations of the lenglish—Tippoo escapes 
—marches by Carcor to Crichinopoly—followed 
by General Medows-—His opinions and plan of 
operation—resvives to ascend the ghauts by 
Caveriporam—Lord Cornwallis determines per- 
sonally to assume the conduct of the war— 
General Medows ordered to lead the army to Mad- 
ras Striking influence of the seasons—T'ippoo’s 
progress into Caromandel—-Tiagar—commanded 
by Llint—beats off two attempts to carry the town 
ar pedta-—Lrinomalee— Negotiations at Pondi- 
cherry, and embassy to Louts the XVIth.—Ling- 
lish army arrives near Madras—Tippoo's ad~ 
vanees to negotiation during the campatgn-—- 
Results of the campaign—Recurrence to the 
operations in Malabar—Colonel Hartley's victory 
over Hussein Aly, and its tmportant consequences 
— General Abercromby arrives— takes Cannanore, 
and veduces the whole province—Proceedings 
af the confederates—engaged in two sieges— 
Coput and Darwar—TLen thousand horse ready 
to join Lord Cornwallis—Advantages with 
which he opened the campaign—Unfavourable 
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anticipations of the Sultaun~-Lord Corniwallis's 
selection of a new line of operations, with its 
reasons, 


HE respectable corps of native infantry’ which 
T had made a march of twelve hundred niles 
from Calcutta, reached Conjeverai on the Ist of 
August. The exertions recently made in tho oquip- 
ment of the main or southern army had emptiod tho 
arsenals, and caused some dalay in the equipmont of 
the centre army, as is was named, which, by the 
addition of three regiments of European infantry, one 
yegiment of native cavalry, and a formidable artillery, 
was augmented to nine thousand five hundred men, 
and assembled at Arnee. Colonel Kelly, its com- 
mander, died, and the command devolved on Colonel 
Sop-24, Maxwell on the 24th of September. In conformity 
to orders from General Medows, that officer outered 
Oct. 24. Baramahal on the 24th of October, in pursuance of 
Nov. 1. the original plan of the campaign. On the 1st of 
November he approached Kistnagherry, the capital 
and strongest post of the district? : the natural 
strength and improved defences of this tremendous 
"his division from Bengal lefi Berhampur on tha 27th 
February, reached Cutlack on tho 7th April and Coujivaram on 
the 1st August, It was commanded by Lioutenant-Colonel 
Coskerell, and was made up as follows :-~ 
Detachment of artillery under Captain Moningu. 
Company of Artillery under Captain Burton, 
8rd Battalion of Sepoys, Captain Balfour, 
7th Battalion of Sepoys, Caplain Rattray. 
13th Battalion of Sepoys, Captain Muclood, 
1dth Battalion of Sepoys, Captain Archdeacon, 
Q6th Battalion of Sepoys, Captain Scott, * 
2Wth Battalion of Sepoys, Captain Sorymgcour, 

The strength of the infantry on arrival nf Conjoevaram hag 
not been ascertained; but when at Ellore, in June, the total num- 
ber of privates was 4,069, of whom 887 were sick, (Wilson’: 
History of the Madras Army, Vol. IT, p. 198.) 

. ? The whole force was formed into three hrigades.— 
First Brignde.—Lieutonant-Colonel Maxwell, ITis Majos- 
ty’s Service, 





. 
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rock rendered it of some imporlanco to dotermine 
whothor a regular siego should bo attompted, and 
several days wero expended in a closo and minuto 
examination of its whole circwmforence. Colonol 
Maxwell thon established his head-quartors near the 
central position of Caveripatam, intending, as was 
supposed, by making demonstrations towards the 

pass and the fort in its vicinity, to return and attempt 
Kistnagherry by surprise. On the 9th, the prosence Noy, 9 
of considerable bodics of light cavalry indicated the 
Sultaun’s approach, and on tho 11th tho only regi- 11, 
mont of cavalry, allowing themselves to bo inveigled 
in pursuit through a defile, were attacked by about 
six times their nuinbe®, and driven back with con- 
sidorable loss. On the 12th the Sultaun shewod his 
army in full force, and attemptod, by a variety of 
evolutions, to find the means of attacking Colonel 
Maxwell with advantago; but tho strong position 
assumed by that oflicor, his admirable dispositions, 
and his promptitude in anticipating evory design, 
frustrated theso intentions; and the Sultaun drew 
off at night without any serious attompt, Similar 
incans on the 18th, varied so as to compel an 
entire change of position, torminatod in the samo 
mannor; on the L4th, numbers farthor augmented 
nade similar demonstrations, but these were actually 
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His Mnjosty'’s 74th, tho 8rd, 18th and 26th Bongal 
Battalions, 
Sacond Brigato.—Lioutonant-Colonel Cockoroll, Bengal 
Army, 
Tlis Majosly’s 76th, the 7th, 14th and 28th Bongal 
Battalions, 
Thivd Brigade,—Major Russell, Bongal Army. 
ist Rogiment, Madras Nativo Cavalry, 
dth Madras MWuroporns, and tho 21st and 274h Madras 
Battalions, 

Whon boyond Volloro the army was joinod by a body of mon, 
armod with matchlocks and pikes furnished by tho Poligars of 
North Axeot, Voncatagiri, Kalahasti and Bomrayapalyam, 
(Karvelnagar) about 1,750 mon in all, under o native officer, 
(Wilson: Llestory of the Madras Army, Vol, II, pp. 199-200.) 
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intended to conceal his meditated departure on the 
ensuing day. 

General Medows, as we havo seen, had com- 
menced his march from the Caveri on the 10th. On 
the 14th he encamped at the southern extremity of 
the pass of Tapoor, and on the 15th was onabled, by 
the improvement of the road effected by the Sultaun 
a few days before, to clear the pass and the range of 
hills, and encamp on their northern face, on an 
elevated ground overlooking Baramahal, and distant 
about twenty-nine miles from Colonel Maxwell’s 
position at Caveripatam. On the arrival of the 
advanced-guard at the intended ground, a camp was 
observed gradually to arise, flags to bo ercoted, and 
troops to take up their ground on the plain, distant 
about six miles, Nearly three weeks had elapsed 
since any direct intelligence had been received from 
Colonel Maxwell. No doubt was entertained that 
the English army beheld their comrades, and three 
signal guns were fired to announce the event, In 
five minutes, every ten was struck, and heavy 
columns were seen in full march to the west, iv the 
vale of the great pass of Policode.* It was soon 
understood to be the Sultaun’samny. He had drawn 
off some miles south from Colonol Maxwvell’s position 
on the preceding evening, and calculating on General 
Medows requiring another day to cloar tho pass, had 
marked an encampment which he found it prmdent 


. to abandon. General Medows moved on the {6th 


fifteen miles farther in the direction of Caveripatam ; 


.and on thé ensuing day the important junction was 


formed by Colonel Maxwell. ‘Tho united anny was 
now twenty miles from the head of the pass of 
Tapoor, and twenty-six from its southern extromity. 
Kishen Rov, the treasurer, was alone adiuitied to the 








* Tippoo encamped at Sante, Marunhully. 
, (Marandahully, now a sietion on tha railway betwoon 
Hosur and Dharmapuri, which runs up through tho pass of 
Palakodu,] 
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Suléatn’s councils on this occasion. He had no 
fixed opinion regarding the plan of future operations 
intended by the English after the disruption of their 
chain of dopdts; but he inferred, that whorever the 
Sultaun should go, they would fellow, and that he 
ought accordingly to carry the war into thoir own 
country, keeping also in view such a line of opora 
tion as might enable him to avail himself of any 
favourable opportunity to recover the places he had 
lost. If ho should bo followed up the vale of 
Policode, the nature of the ground left him no alter- 
native bub to ascend the ghaut; and he determined 
to double back through the pass of Tapoor. His 
cattle had been much over-worked on the 18th, and 
it was deemed necessary to give them two completo 
days’ rost. His intelligence stated the intention of 
the Jnglish Genoral to halt on the day onsuing the 
junction; but if such an intention existed, it had 

von Changed. ‘Tho two armies were accordingly im 
motion on the 18th, both pointing to the pass of Nov.18. 
Tapoor, and both intending to clear it in two casy 
marches, 

As the quarter-mastor-general’s dopartment was 
preparing, under the protection of the advanced-guard, 
bo mark out the new cncampinent; they perceived 
wv fow tents pitched threo or fourimilesin front of their 
right; ib was ‘Tippoo’s Pésh Khana, or tents always 
scnb on for his personal accommodation with tho 
advanced-guard. The circumstances wore rocipro- 
cally reported; and tho Sultaun, confident in tho 
powers of his cquipinents, rashly decided on continu- 
ing his march through the pass. By the time that 
the head of the main column of the English army 
had reached the intended encampment, thick clouds 
of dust in front, indicated the entrance into the pass 
of a long and heavy column, while a considerablo 
body of horse made a demonstration on tho right, 
and was supposed to mask a movement of infantry, 
indicated by columns of dust in the rear of their left, 
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which seemed, however, to accurate observers, to be 
returning to the westward. The General, with a 
brigade of infantry and the cavalry, moved out to 
examine this body, while the head of the colunin of 
march was ordered to regulate its advance by that 
of the corps which the Genoral directeds Colonel 
Stuart, who commanded the right wing of the army, 
and led the coluinn, perceiving soon afterwards from 
a commanding ground the probability of being ablo 
by a vapid advance to cut off a considerable body of 
the Sultaun’s infantry, and attack the remainder to 
advantage, while entangled in the pass, reported his 
observations and asked permission to abtempt is, 
with his own wing of the southern army, as ail 
advanced corps, to be supported as occasion might 
require. This proposition was not approved, and the 
corps on the right under General Medows impeded 
by ravines was making slow progress. ‘The demon- 
stations wore continued, ane the effect of a more 
rapid advance was sufficiently evinced by the fact of 
three battalions of infantry of the rear of the main 
column being intercepted under all these disadvan- 
tages of delay, and forced to make a straggling 
retreat through the ravines and woods in the opposite 
direction, The remaindor of the Sultaun’s army, 
astonished at their good fortune, completely clearod 
the pass, with the loss of only one tumbril, which had 
broken down, and some unimportant articles of military 
store: the cavalry disappeared about sun-set,, a small 
body taking the route of tho pass; and the remaindar 
in a cirouitous direction by Pinagra’: and the English 
army, after a tedious march of twenty miles in 
about fifteen hours, and firing a few shot, encampod 
ab night near the summit of the pass of ‘Tapoor. 





' Pinagra.—Pennagaram, a village in the Dharmapuri Taluq 
of the Salem District, to the west of the Toppur pass, 18 milos 
sopth-west of Dharmapuri, an unhoalthy village closo to the 
forests, which run westwards tothe Cauvery river. The fort, 
now in ruins, was & border fortress of some importance, 
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On the Sultaun’s part the discovery of tho 
English advanced-guard was nade in suflicient timo 
for the baggage, camp equipage, and roar-guard to 
return, separated from the army by the intervention 
of the whole of the British forces, and the dust of 
thoir retrograde movement contributed to the hesita- 
tion of the Tnglish General. The Sultaun was 
porsonally present with the cavalry which made tho 
dewionstration on the right, and went off with a 
slight escori through the pass shortly boforo it 
disappeared, The Pésh Khana was the only covor 
in the whole army ; and they were equally destitute 
of provisions, until joined by Kummor-u-Deen and 
his small bazar two days afterwards. Tippoo how- 
ever made no delay, his army supplying theinselves 
by the plunder of his own villages; and first pointing 
to Caroor, and giving out that he would cross the 
Caveri below that placo, he descended by tho north- 
orn bank of tho river, and made no halt until 
opposite Trichinopoly. Against that place he made 
various demonstrations, but they had no material 
result beyond the plunder and devastation of tho 
island of Seringham., 

Meanwhile the English Goneral olosely follow- 
ing his steps, and for two days having a distant view 
of the roar of his columns, arrived at the bank of tho 
Caveri, opposite Oaroor, on the 27th of November ; Noy. 27, 
and bolieving that the Sultaun had passed to the 
southward, ordorod a strong detachment under Colo- 
nol Oldham across tho rivor, with roinforcements for 
the places which ho considered most vulnorable, 
Deoming the Sultaun’s views to be chiefly directed 
to fixing the seat of war in the low countries, tho 
General declared his opinion,* “that the most deter- 
mined measuro, the likeliest to bring him to action, 
and drive him out of this country, is boldly to go up 
the ghauts ourselves, which I mean to do by the 
Cayeriporam pass, and taking post_at the head of the 


* Lotter to sho acting Govornor in Council at Madras, 
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Gujelhutty, and opening that of T'amberchorry, pre- 
serve our communication with Coimbetoor, Polica- 
cherry (Palgaut) and the other coast;” a plan of 
operation which it is not intended seriously to dis- 
cuss; but which it were scarcely liberal to oriticizo 
by the test of posterior information. He added, that 
he hoped to be ablo to set out for the Caveriporamn 
pass by the 8th December, and expressed his belief, 
that if he were once up the ghauts, the encmy would 
either fight or treat. Before that dale, however, ho 
was in full march in the opposite direction, in con- 
sequence of the Sultaun’s demonstrations beforo 
Trichinopoly, which threatened that most important, 
but weak and extensive depdt, opposite to which the 
General arrived on the 14th of December. 

Considerations belonging to illustration of cha- 
racter, to distinguished enterprise, or to results of 
essontial importance, have on various occasions 
extended our uarrative into greater detail than 
accords with the general plan of this work, and tho 
principal features of the campaign of 1790, hayo 
insensibly expanded, for the purpose of illustrating 
the degree in which they may be supposed to have 
influenced the Governor-general, to resume his 
original design of assuming in porson tho direction of 
the war, for motives of great force existed independ- 
ently of all reference to the conduct of that can- 
paign. “ His prosence in the sceno of action was 
considered by our allies as a pledgo of sincerity, and 
of our confident hopes of success against the com- 
mon* cnemy.” His Lordship arrived at Madras on 
the 12th of December, having previously dispatchad 
two confidential officers of his stall, to prepare tho 
requisite information regarding a varicty of local 
details, 


* Minute of Council, Fort William. 
. | Goneral Medows reached Trichinopoly on 14th Docember 
1790. On 12th Decomber Cornwallis roached Madras on I.M.S. 
Festal, o frigate commanded by Sir Richard Strachan, 
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Genoral Medows appears to have received 
intolligonce of his Lordshnp’s intentions whon near 
Caroor, and now doterminod to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, until ho should 
recoive his orders: “but if no orders should bo 
received, or if his Lordship should be prevented by 
any unforeseen circumstances from taking the com- 
mand of the army in person, it was still his intention 
to commence his march for the upper country on the 
Ist of January.” Orders, however, did arrive, in 
consequence of which ha commenced his march to 
Madras on the 30th of Decomber.* Dec, 80. 

The difference of a few days in descending to 
tho castward from the vicinity of Caroor, had brought 
the Sultaun’s army into the depth of the rains of the 
north-cast monsoon, which usually fall in Coromandel 
from tho 15th of Octobor till near the middle of 
December, whilo tho English army, placed a little 
beyond their western verge, entirely escaped thoir 
injurious offects; but in following the Sultaun’s track 
they had occasion to observe the havoc it had made 
among his cattle, and to hear of its sorious influence 

"On April L, 1790, Cornwallis wrato to Dundas: ' Modows 
has adoptod Musgvavo’s plan of operations, which is to invade 
Tippoo’s country with ono very considerable army from Trishino- 
poly, and leave all bhe reat of the Carnatic force on tho defonsive, 
Tam not quite sure that T perfectly approve of this; for although 
ow army will, by this means, possess Lhe rich counbry of Cotmba- 
toor, yol as thoy onnnot pass tho ghauts which divido that part of 
Tippoo’s dominions from tho Mysore country, until tho rains 
conse in the lator (for you must wndorstand that in Coimbatoor 
(hay have tho rains ab the samo time as in the Carnatic, and in 
Mysore at the “seme timo as on tho Malabar Const), [ cannot 
holp apprehending that during tho period in which our army 
will be detained in Coimbatoor, the Carnatic will be grently ox- 
posod fo tho incursions of Tippoo'’s cavalry. But it was too 
Into, ovon ‘if T had been convinced of its imporfeotion, and had 
possessed suilicient local knowledge to havo proposed x bettor, 
to havo rendered if prudent for me to attempt to alter n."" 
(Ross: Vol. Il, p, 8; quoted by Forrest: Selections from State 
Papers, Lord Commwallis, Vol. T, p. 61.) 
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on the troops who were chiefly destitute of cover, 
On leaving Trichinopoly, Tippoo had proceeded in a 
northern direction into the heart of Coromandel, 
marking his route by the accustomed train of plunder, 
conflagration, and ruin; buat perceiving that tho 
inilitary chest would be better replenished by impos- 
ing contributions on the towns and villages, he 
latterly adopted that plan; and, with numerous, 
exceptions where his demands were not satisfied, 
thesc places only were destroyed which had beon 
deserted by their inhabitants. On approaching 
Tiagar, a bill fort with a woak and extensive town at 
its foot, distant about eighty miles from Trichinopoly, 
where at length he was joined by the baggage and 
bazar of his.army, he found that the whole of the 
surrounding population had taken refuge under its 
protection; attracted by the well known character of 
its commandant Captain Flint, the defender of 
Wandewash. The seizure of this multitude would 
enable him to extort large sums, and he anticipated 
no difficulty in forcing the town, The demonstra- _ 
tions were made for a regular siege, and the atlampt 
to protect the town incurred from the relative 
localities the risk of its defenders being cut off from 
the body of the place. Captain Flint howevor, 
confident in his sepoy garrison, and anxiously 
sympathising with the sufferings of the population, 
determined that they should not be sacrificed; and 
beat off with considerable Joss two succossivo 
attempts to carry the fown. Recollections of former 
years probably contributed to the Sultaun’s abstain- 
ing from a third, . 

The inhabitants of Trinomalee, 85 miles farther 
north, a town adjoining an ancient temple in a lofty 
square enclosure, animated by the intelligence roaeiv- 
ed from the weaker town of Tiagar, collected the 
arms of the vicinity, and prepared to defend tho 
tefaplo, in tho hope of holding out till the arrival of 
the English army; their behaviour was at first 
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Fespectable, but battories orected across tho strocts 
of the town, and a position on the neighbouring hill, 
overlooking tho square, induced an unconditional 
surrender, which was accompanied with ciroumn- 
stances of cruelty and outrage too horrible for descrip- 
tion. From this place, the Sultaun, making a circuit 
of the rich plain country, took tho direction of 
Permacoil, which had beon dismantled and blown up 
in tho preceding war. It was kept os a post of 
observation, with one company and an officer, who 
had directions to retire on the cnomy’s approach ; 
but the place boing unexpectedly surrounded through 
the treachery of the unativo olfficor, his second in 
command, retreat became impracticable; and the 
Sultaun, on its surrender, procecded nearer to Pondi- 
cherry. Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen was deputed to the 
govornor of that place, and was accompanied in his 
yoturn by a gontloman whom the Mysorean manu- 
scripts, without specifying the name, designate as 
the second in command. It is stated, that he agreed 
to undortake the office of the Sultaun’s embassador 
extraordinary to the King of France, on the condi- 
tion of being reimbursed for the injury done to his 
privato affairs, by his sudden departure from Pondi- 
cherty ; that this sum was fixed at a lac of Sultiny 
Pagodas, 48,0001.; that he was furnished with an 
order to that amount on the rovenues of Mangaloro; 
that the payment was delayod on various pretences; 
that tho gentleman was ultimately cheated out of 
his promised remuneration, and that the ombassy 
produced no result. 

But we are indebted to tho work of Bertrand do 
Moleville, for a moro distinct account of these tran- 
sactions. According to that authority tho negotia- 
tion with M, do Frosne, Governor of Pondicherry, 
was conducted through the medium of M. Leger, 
“Administrateur Civil” of France in India, who 
understood the Porsian language, who became hin- 
self tho envoy to Louis XVI. and who wrote 
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the dispatches dictated by Tippoo relative to this 
embassy. Tippoo demanded of the King the aid of 
six thousand French troops ; he offered to pay for 
their transportation, clothing, and maintenance, and 
with this assistance he engaged to destroy the Mng- 
lish army and settlements in India, and onsure their 
possession to France. M. Leger, on his arrival in 
Paris, necessarily addressed himself to Bertrand do 
Moleville, minister of marine, who informod tho 
King of Tippoo's proposals; but notwithstanding 
their advantages, and although as the ministor 
observes, the insurrection at St, Domingo would 
furnish a good pretext for the unsuspected enbarkn- 
tion for India of the six thousand men demanded, the 
natural probity of the King’s mind would not per- 
mit him to adopt the measure: “This resembles,” 
said he, “the affair of America, which I never think 
of without regret, My youth was taken advantage 
of ab that timo, and we suffer for it now ; the lesson 
is too severe to be forgotten.”* 

In the ineanwhile, the English army pursuing 
the Sultaun’s route as far as Trinomalee, took the 
direction of Armee, where the heavy stores and guns 
were left under the second in coinmand, Colonel Mus 
grave, and the remainder of the army proceeded by 
Conjeverain to the encainpment of Vellout, eighteen 
miles from Madras, whore if arrived on the 27th of 
January; and Lord Cornwallis accompanied by a 
reinforcement of artillery and native troops, by vari- 
ous important branches of equipment and convoy- 
ance, and by a heavy military chest, asstunod the 
cominand on the 29th.* . 








* Tn the midst of his distresses, the King was amusod with 
the shabby finery of Tippoo’s miserable presents to himself and 
the Queen, “trumpery (0 dress up dolls,” whieh he dosived M. 
Bertrand to give to his little girls. 

Owing to untoward accidonts, tho first intelligence he 
(General Medows) received of his (Cornwallis's). coming 10 
supersede him caine, unfortunately, from the Madras Board, 
But Medows was too strong and noble a man to nourish a 
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Some advances to negotiation with the Hnglish 
in the course of the late campaign, are chiefly ro- 
markable for their awkward indirectness, and a devia- 
tion from the customary formalities of respect. Turly 
in December, three persons intimating that thoy 
were the .vakeels formerly nominated to attend 
General Medows, addressed to him a letter from 
themselves, stating “the facility of adjusting all 
differences, if they should be received, and their con- 
viction of their master’s assent, if he should be 
referred to,” The General with becoming dignity, 
ordered the letter to be immediately answered by his 
aid-de-camp, Captain Macaulay. The unequivocal 
release of every Englishman in Mysoor, and the pos- 
session of some person or place of importance as a 
cautionary pledgo, were stated to be indispensable 
pelicuas to negotiation, From the neighbour. 
hood of Tiagar, one of these persons addressed a 
reply to Captain Macaulay, professedly by the Sul- 
taun’s command, going over the old ground, and 
proposing the immediate dispatch of embassadoyrs ; 
and the requisite answer, “that the preliminary 
ineasures had not yet been adopted,” terminated the 
correspondence, 

Although the operations of this first campaign 
had not fulfilled the public expectation, objects had 
boen accomplished of great importance to the com- 
moncement ofa second. Caroor and Dindigul materi- 
ally facilitated the protection of the southern pro- 
vinces. Coimbetoor and Palgaut were two addi- 
tional points of eventual support to the operations 
of'a field corps, and to an intercourse with Malabar ; 





personal grievance. Cornwallis wrote to Dundas: “I hope you 
will give Medows full oredit in England for his gonorous and 
noble conduct on the trying occasion of my superseding him in 
his command, I know the excellence of his tempor and of his 
heart, but_he has really in this instance surpassed my expeata- 
tions,” (Forrest: Selections from State Papers, Lord Cornwallis, 
Vol. I, p, 65.) 
wu . 27 
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and above all the cattle of the army had reccived a 
training, and its departments an organization, which 
in the absence of previously existing establishments, 
nothing short of a campaign could have effected. 
Colonel Hartley,* deprived of the Madras 
troops after the fall of Palgaut, was left to operate 
with a field force of one regiment of Europeans, and 
two battalions of sepoys, with their usual field artillery, 
against the Sultaun’s troops, lefs under Hussein Aly 
in Malabar, which, when collected in the neighbour 
hood of Calicut, were variously estimated at from six 
thousand to nine thousand men, besides a large body 
of Mapillas, The universal hostility of the Nairs 
prevented the employment of this body in the 
desultory warfare of detachments which could most 
effectually frustrate Colonel Hartley’s views. Partly 
therefore from necessity and partly from confidence, 
Hussein Aly assumed a strong position close to Cali- 
cut, and waited the result of a fixed action: this was 
the exact issue from which the diminutive numbers 
and superior quality of Colonel Hartley’s troops could 
have any hope of success: the attack was made on 
the 10th of December, 1790, with distinguished skill 
and gallantry, and eminent success: the route was 
complete ; Hussein Aly Khan and nine hundred men 
were taken; the loss in killed and wounded being 
about a thousand, while the casualties of tho Tnglish 
corps amounted to fifty-two. Colonel Hartley lost 
no time in pursuing the fugitives to the unfinished 
fort of Ferrockhee,* where 1500 men laid down thoir 
arms, but the commandant had made a timoly retreat 
with the public treasure up the pass of T'ambercherty. 
General Abercromby, the Governor of Bom- 
bay had arrived at Tellicherry with a respoctable 





* Ho never joined General Medows, as stated in the Annual 
Register, nor left the province of Malabar in the campaign 
of 1790. 

' Ferrookhee.—Feroke, 2 village aboub 7 miles south of 
Calicut. Tippu projected making a fortress here, 
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force a fow days previous to this action, and on the 
14th appeared before Cannanore. Tho enemy was 
dislodged with loss from a strong posilion intended 
to impede his approach, and retired within their 
works’; but a vigorous and successful attack on the 
most advanced of these on tho ensuing day, caused 
the unconditional surrendor of tho remainder. These 
operations were followed up with spirié and decision 
by the capture of every remaining possession of the 
Sultaun’s, or his dependents in Malabar; and the 
unquestioned occupation of the whole province. 

The allies on the other hand had cautiously, 
perhaps judiciously, abstained from any determined 
irruption from the north into the centre of the Sul- 
taun's possessions; and, however tardy and timid in 
their proceedings, were at length ongaged in two 
sieges, conducted by the English contingents res- 
pectively serving with each, The forces of Nizam 
Ali against Copul, a tremendous rock a few miles to 
the north of the Toombuddra, and about twenty 
miles west of the ancient ruins of Vijeyanuggur; and 
the Mahrattas against Darwar,* a strong fort on the 
plain, about sixty miles north-west from Copul. 
Nizam Ali had prepared » body of ton thousand 
horse ready to act with tho Mnglish army, and to 
join at any point that should be indicated, Lord 
Cornwallis thus opened the second campaign with 
advantages which nothing short of a first campaign 
could have achieved, but with none that could be 
placed in compotition with the inestimable advantage 
now to be exhibited for the first time in the history 
of British India, of a Commander-in-Chief uniting in 
his own person the undivided exercise of all the civil 





1 Foy the operations of the Mahrattas under Paraguram 
Bhau with the English foree under, Captain Little, Grant Dutl's 
History of the Mahratias, Vol. II, pp, 197-201, should bo consulted, 
The fort of Dharwar fell on the 4th April 1791, Parasuram Blau 
and his troops having begun the siege on the 18th Septomber 
1790. 
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and military powers of the state, and the oxclusive 
direction of all the resources of the threo Presidoncios. 

The Sultaun had hitherto failed in his intrigues 
with the allies for dissolving the confedoracy, or oven 
procuring the reception by the English of an envoy 
to excite in the other confederates the jealousy 
requisite to his views. He perceived the encreasing 
means by which he was to be assailed, and the 
hopelegsness of a fortunate issue, without the assist- 
ance of the French; and although he was encouraged 
to indulge the most flattering hopes for the ensuing 
year, he opened the present campaign without vory 
sanguine expectations. 

The plan of a southern campaign was liable to 
the fundamental objection of separating the seat of 
war from its great magazine and depdt Fort St. 
George, and trusting to a new chain of posts, which 
could not be left fora few days without trombling for 
their fate, Advanced eighiy-cight miles, in a line 
nearly direct from Madras to the enomy’s capital is . 
Vellore, a post which experience had shewn to be 
well adapted to all the purposes of an intermediate 
depdt. Amboor, on the same line, was thirty milos 
farther advanced, and about ninety remained betwoen 
that post and Bangalore, the place second in im- 
portance of the Sultaun's possessions, and distant 
about seventy-five from Seringapatam; a line of 
operation which had been rejected in the campaign 
of 1790, on account of its reputed infertility. ‘To 
undertake the siege of Bangalore, with the intorven- 
tion of the ghaut, and a distance of ninety miles 
between the besieging anny and its nearest depdt, 
was an arduous enterprize: but Lord Cornwallis 
preferred this hazard to that of trusting to a weak 
intermediate post. 


CHAPTER XXXYII, 


Lord Cornwallis marches to Arcot—Shilful demon- 
strations on the direct passes—By an unexpected 
ctreuit ascends that of Mooglee without opposi- 
tion—Unfortunate licentiousness of the first 
march—Progress of the army—Hirst appearance 
of the Mysorean horse—Indecision and weakness 
of Tippoo’s measures—Lord Cornwallis arrives 
without molestation within ten miles of his object 
—Deseription of this encampment—T ippoo's 
presence——Annoyance by night—Able disposition 
of Lord Cornwallis—Attempt at assassination— 
Takes up his ground before Bangalore—Recon- 
noissance covered by Colonel Floyd—Perceives 
and atiachs the rear of Tippoo’s army on the 
march, contrary to instructions—but with a fair 
prospect of success—till he fell severely wounded 
—Disorderly retreat—covered by the advance of 
Major Gowdie, contrary to orders—~ Observations 
on this affair—Desoription of the fort and petia 
—Attack of the petta—Tippoo's feint for tts re- 
covery, did not deceive Lord Cornwallis—Length- 
ened struggle—Tippoo finally driven out—Colonel 
Moorhouse—Forage—Grain—Lirst error in the 
stege— Subsequent operations— Novel and peculiar 
character of the siege—Operations of the 20th and 
Qlst—determine Lord Cornwallis to give the 
assault—Description of that operation and its 
success—Tippoo was distinetly informed of the 
intended assault, and his whole army was drawn 
up within a mile and a half—Consequent con- 
sternation—Liffects on the prospect of the belli- 
gerents— Reflections. 
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menced his march from Vellout, and on tho 
Feb 11.11th, the army was concentrated near Vellore, 
Hitherto every demonstration indicated the intention 
of ascending by the passes near Amboor, or, those of 
Baramahal, The Suliaun had been delayed by his 
negotiations at Pondicherry, until be heard of Lord 
Cornwallis’s first march, when he proceeded rapidly 
by the passes of Changaina and Palicodo, and would 
have been in time to oppose the asocnt of any of the 
passes threatened. ‘I'he demonstrations of the 
English General were continued till the last moment, 
by a battalion, apparently the advanced guard, 
moving up the vale to reinforce Amboor, at the same 
instant that the first division of the army (followed 
at a proper interval by the second, on account of tho 
close country to be passed) was in full march to tho 
north, and thence turning to the west, through the 
14. easy pass of Mooglee,* had, in four days, and a circnit 
of fifty-one miles, completely surmounted every local 
17. impediment, and occupied the summit of the pass, 
with a complete brigade, before it was possible for 
the Sultaun to have disturbed its ascent. In four 
days more, the battering train, and every the most 
minute article of equipment (including sixty-seven 
elephants from Bengal, which opportunely joined at 
this place) and provisions for forty-five days, was on 
tho table-land of Mysoor, 90 miles from Bangaloyo, 
but still within his own territory, withont having 
fired a shot: a few days more wore howevor ocou- 
pied in mustering and arranging the departments of 
store and supply, preparatory to crossing the frontier. 
1 Mooglee.—Mugali, a hill about 18 miles west of Chittoor 
in the Chittoor District, 385 miles north of Ambur, near 
Palmanair. This pass forms an easy route to the table-land of 
Mysore. An old tradition alleged that Mugali is connected with 
Satghur by a subterranean passage. Cornwallis Jet 1t be widely 
kitown that he intended to advance by the pass loading from 
Ambur, and then marched by Chittoor, Palmanair and Mugali, 
to the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 


O* the 5th of February Lord Cornwallis coin- 
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The eyes of an army are turned with sharp Fob. 91, 


sorutiny towards a new commandor: this early ovi~ 
dence of military skill inspired a just confidence; 
and fhe first day’s march into the cnomy’s country 
gave an unfortunate opportunity for estimating a 
branch of character equally estimable. Tho protect- 
ing discipline which usually accompanios an English 
army, is among its national distinctions ; onc example 
of its useful effects in the late campaign has alroady 
been noticed, and another had occurred more remark- 
able for its coincidence, than its value, or its rarity; 
during the whole of those two days, on which the 
English batteries at Dindigul were firing for a breach, 
several ploughs were quietly at work within a thousand 
yards of the battery, as if to realize those fables of 
the golden age, which represent the Indian husband- 
man as uniformly undisturbed by contonding 
armies. The practice was so well understood that a 
repetition of the usual injunction was deemed un- 
necessary, but by some unexplained occurrence, a 
village on one of the flanks was set on fire on tho first 
march; and the ignorant and licentious followers, 
imagining that retaliation was intended for the out- 
rages practisod by tho Sultaun, followod the example, 
and the whole country was quickly in a blaze. ‘The 
mosb active exertions failed to arrest the evil on that 
day, but nine of tho most forward incendiaries wore 
selected for execution ; and the following short order 
exhibits an unaffected picture of the habitual feelings 
of this excellont nobleman. “ Lord Cornwallis has 26, 
too high an opinion of tho zeal, honour, and public 
spirit of the officers of the army, to doubt for a 
momont that every individual among them felt the 
same concern and indignation that ho did himself, at 
tho shocking and disgraceful outrages that were 
committed on the last march. His Lordship now 
calls in tho most serious manner for the active 
assistanco of evory officer in the army, and partivu- 
larly those commanding flanking partios, advance and 
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rear guards, to put a stop to this scene of horror; 
which, if it should be suffered to continue, must 
defeat all our hopes of success, and blast the British 
name with infamy.” It is scarcely necessary to add 
that this was the first and the last example; the con- 
struction indeed of the villages (walled rctind, and 
generally farther protected by a cavalier turret) gave 
peculiar facility to the arrangements of protection ; 
and a corps was organized for the express purpose of 
furnishing safe-guards. 

No incident occurred worthy of observation, 
(except the singular conduct of the small garrisons of 
Colar and Ooscota, who refused to surrender, but 
made no resistance,) until the 4th of March, when 
the cavalry of the Sultaun’s army appeared in some 
force. He had exhibited a strange indecision of 
character, in suspending every military movement of 
importance, during his protracted negotiations at 
Pondicherry, and singular imbecility in permitting 
the approach of the Hinglish army, within ten milos 
of its object, without the smallest molestation, To 
have impeded its front, and harrassed its rear in 
every possible route, was practicable with better 
dispositions; but in Coromandel, he was absorbed in 
the contemplation of his six thousand Trench, and 
on finding the defence of the ghauts frustrated by 
Lord Cornwallis’s able movement to tho north, ho 
was next absorbed by the caro of his harem, which, 
as we have seen, had been lodged in Bangalore soon 
after his return from Canara in 1784. An escort of 
five hundred men, with a subordinate agent, would 
have accomplished the removal of the.women and 
valuables with equal efficacy, but he chose, parsonally 


, and at the head of his army, to superintend theso 


arrangements, instead of meeting and harrassing 
Lord Cornwallis, as after all previous procrastination 
he still might have done, on the day of his entering 
thé territory of Mysoor. On this day’s march his 
cavalry attempted, without tho slightest success, to 
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break through the excellent disposition of the 
columns, for the protection of the immense mass of 
stores and grain provided for the siege, added to the 
ordinary camp equipage and baggage, and Lord 
Cornwallis reached his ground, scarcely deigning to 
notice their presence. 

The encampment rested its left on a broken range 
of rising grounds, running at right angles with its 
general direction: beyond that rising ground, and 
close at its foot, was a swampy but not impassable 
hollow, and these features extended several miles in 
the front and rear of the left: the Sultaun’s army was 
reported to be distinctly visible from the height, dis- 
tant about tive miles beyond the hollow, and some 
time after the camp was pitched, movements were 
reported, which induced Lord Gornwallis to go ont 
with the cavalry, supported by a body of infantry, to 
reconnoitre, and he retnained out till aftor dusk; tho 
Sultaun’s sole intention was to harrass, and this 
object, as related to tho cavalry, was somewhat in- 
conveniently effected, as we shall have occasion 
to observe. The same purpose was evinced on tho 
onsuing night, and continued throughout the siege, 
by adopting a mode resembling that described in the 
Mahvratia campaign of 1786-7. Rocket men crept in 
silence, to positions within range of the line of 
encampinent, and discharging their missiles, suddonly 
eludod pursuit, and after an interval, returned to other 
points ; tho practico was suited only to tho annoyance 
of an irregulax encampment, and aftor the first 
attempt, excited little notice in the English army, 
except when -the rockets fell in the cavalry lines, or 
near the artillery stores. 

On the ensuing morning the Sultaun made a 
demonstration in force which was distinotly penetrat- 
ed by the English General. Tord Cornwallis drew 
up in order of battle on the heights fronting the 
enemy, the portion of his army. which was destined 
to form tho rear of his principal column of march, 


. 
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and veiling his real intention under this demonstra- 
tion, by a simple and able movement, his columns of 
troops, heavy ordnance and baggage, favoured by 
the nature of the ground glided in the rear of this 
formation, and had made considerable progress towards 
Bangalore before Tippoo was aware of the deception. 
The line on the heights, after offering battlo for 
some time, broke into column, soon aftor the last 
corps of the column of march had passed its right, 
and moved on ina paralle) direction covering the rear 
according to the movements of theenemy. A distant 
cannonade on the rear, (instead of a vigorous attack 
on the baggage as had been intended by tho Sultaun,) 
terminated the business of the day in that quarter; 
the afforts of the horse on the front and opposite flank 
were equally unsuccessful : not one shot was returned 
by the English, and the army took up its ground 
before Bangalore, late in the day, without the loss of 
any portion of its stores, and only five casualties, after 
a simple and masterly movement which fixed the 
confidence of the army. 

During the ineffective cannonade which has 
been mentioned, and while Lord Cornwallis, accom- 
panied by General Medows and their respective stall, 
was viewing from a gontle eminence the movements 
of the Sultaun, three horsemen were soen to approach 
rather closer than usual; but as these troops aro re- 
markable for their skill and boldness, in examining 
an enemy’s movements, and are usually scattered 
over the country in all directions, they oxcited no 
attention, till they were seen to dash al speed for tha 
person of Lord Comwallis. ‘Iwo wore killed, and 
the third, who wag secured and spared, appoared 
stupified, and could give no intelligible account of the 
entorprize : conjecture was divided between assigning 
to them the character of ferocious drunkards, or hired 
assassins, The fact as rolated in the Mysorean army, 
appears to be, that on the preceding evening one of 
them had upbraided the other two with cowardice in 
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the business of the day; after some discussion, they 
retorted that on the next they would go where ho 
durst not follow, it was agreed that their valour 
should be put to this issue: each prepared himself 
with an intoxicating dose of bang,* and the quarrel 
ended in the frantic attempt which has been noticad. 

On the ensuing day Lord Cornwallis moved his Mar, 6. 
encampment to stronger ground, a large portion of 
the cavalry was employed in the morning, in covering 
the reconnoissance of the engineers, to the north-east, 
and at three in the afternoon, the whole cavalry under 
Colonel Floyd, with the brigade of infantry, attached 
to the same command, moved for a similar purpose to 
the south-west. The object was satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and the troops were preparing to reburn, when 
a body of less than a thousand horse appeared, 
Tippoo had on this day made a circuitous march, 
concealed by the undulatory face of the country, to a 
position west of Bangalore, his own tent being pitched 
upon the esplanade of the fort, and his line of encamp- 
ment marked out at a greater distance to the south- 
west. He had just alighted: a large part of the army 
had already taken up their ground, when reports were 
broughé of the approach of the English cavalry, in a 
direction to intersect the column of march; and tho 
command of Balajeo Row, the only part of the cavalry 
that was not alroady out foraging, was ordered.to 
check their approach. Colonel Iloyd moved at this 
body with the 19th, supported on his right by a native 
regiment, and followed by the whole cavalry in 
colurans of regiments ; tho infantry had been left at 
a low ground, a continuation of the same swampy 
hollow mentioned in the operations of tho 4th and 5th, 
with orders to wait at thai spot tho return of the y 
onvalry, 

The retreat and pursuit of ‘the horso discovered 
the rear of the enemy’s infantry and guns with large 
masses of baggage on clephants and camels, and 

* Tho leaf of the Cannabis Sativa. 
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although the orders specially prohibited any cnterprise, 
the temptation was irresistible; in a short period the 
guns, deserted by their infantry, were passed: tho 
ground became strong and irregular, full of ravines, 
and rocky hills, the regiment on the right had charged 
and dislodged a body of infantry, which rotired to 
one of these as deemed inaccessible to cavalry: somo 
other charges were also made on the loft, with similar 
success, and Colonel Floyd, at the head of tho 19th, 
was advancing to dislodge the largest body of the 
ehemy on an eminence, when a muskot ball entered 
his cheek and passed through both jaws; he fell as if 
struck by a cannon shot, his second in command was 
on the extreme left, orders could not be immediately 
received, and @ retreat commenced; the native regi- 
ment ou the right, continuing uninformed of that 
movement, and actively engaged in advance and on 
the right. In the meanwhile Colonel Floyd who had 
been left on the field, supposed to be killed, was 
remounted by the care of his orderly dragoons, and a 
troop of the regiment being sent back to escort him, 
he rejoined it retreating at half speed. At this 
moment, Brigade Major Dallas who ‘had been with 
the regiment now left unsupported, percciving what 
occurred, came up from the rear to represent tho 
necessity of halting; this was accordingly ordored by 
Colonel Floyd, who wheeled the 19th towards tho 
enemy; which movement together with the efforts 
of the skirmishers of tho columns of regimonts checkad 
the enemy for an instant, but the disordor had become 
too general to be easily retrieved ; the fugitivos of tho 
enemy’s infantry and rocket men rallied on tho 
different heights; the works of the fort, and the 
recovered guns, opened a cross fire, the English cavalry 
retreated precipitately from eminonce to eminence 
across ravines, and the confusion was extremo; whon 
they perceived the brigade of infantry, lofé under 
Mdjor Gowdie at the swamp, advanced, with ils guns 
in a position on an eminence, which commanded the 
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only access for retreat or pursuit, and enabled the 
cavalry to rally in its rear, when he opened a fire 
which soon cleared tho field. 

The latter part of these transactions was dis- 
tinctly visible from the encampment, and Lord 
Cornwallis was quickly in motion with a division of 
the army; ho proceeded as far as the swamp from 
which Major Gowdie had advanced without orders, 
when he mot, considerably alter dark, the cavalry 
now formed, followed by the infantry and guns, and 
the whole returning in perfect order to cainp; the 
casualties in men were not numerous, amounting only 
to seventy-one, but two hundred and seventy-one 
horses in the opening of a campaign, was a loss the 
more serious in the small body attached to the English 
army, because it was irretrievable; the reader will 
perceive that this cavalry had been almost constantly 
mounted for the last three days, and those acquainted 
with tho details of feeding in the south of India, will 
be awaro that the greater portion had within the 
same period received, some one, and few, indeed, 
more than two regular feeds, It will therefore oxcite 
no surprise, that under the circumstances desoribed, 
the horses had not strength to clear the ravines, and 
still less, that the greater portion of those who 
escaped, were rendered nearly useloss for the remain- 
der of the campaign. Men of sound military judg- 
ment have questioned the claim of Lord Cornwallis 
to the praise of understanding the practical use of 
this arm; but whatever may bo the general grounds 
of such an opinion, a misfortune produced by the 
disobedience-of his orders, is not liberal evidence in 
its support. Of that disobedience also, the judgmont 
might have been different if Colonel Floyd had not , 
fallen at a critical moment; if the infantry had been 
ordered up, and if ten guns had been brought in ag 
trophies. Major Gowdie, who was guilty of as distinct 
a disobedience of orders, received and deserved nothing 
but praise. Although the affair terminated fayour- 
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ably for the Sultaun, he did not think proper to 
continue on the ground now known to the enemy. 
His greatest apprehension was a night attack on his 
camp, which throughout the siego, was never two 
successive nights on the same ground. On this night 
he moved six miles farther west Lo Kingeri;‘ leaving 
the garrison of 8,000 men, appointed for the defence 
of the fort, under the new kelledar * Behauder Khan, 
and for the petta, 2,000 regular infantry, and 6,000 
peons. 
The complete examination which had been 
effected of every part of the fortress to be attacked, 
determined Lord Cornwallis to commence the siege 
from the north-east, where he was already encamped. 
The fort of Bangalore, entirely rebuilé with stron, 
masonry by Hyder and Tippoo, is nearly of an ova 
form, with round towers at proper intervals and five 
powerful cavaliers: a faussebray, a good ditch and 
covered way without palisades, and some well finished 
places of arms, but the glacis imperfect in several 
places: no part was entirely destitute of the support 
ot reciprocal fire, but in no part was there a perfect 
flanking defence. There were two gateways, one 
named the Mysoor, the other the Delhi gate; the latter, 
opposite the petta, overbuilé with the projection of 
traverses common to Indian forts: the petla or town, 
of great extent to the north of the forl, was surrounded 
by an indifferent rampart and excellent ditch, with 
an intermediate berm, if such it may be called, of near 
one hundred yards wide, planted with impenetrable 
and well grown thorns; and this defence was only 
intermitted exactly opposite the fort, where there was 
a slight barvier, and an esplanade of insufficient 

_. | Kingeri,—Kengovi, a village in the Bangalore Taluk, nine 
miles south-west of Bangalore, on the Bangalore- Mysore Railway. 
It was destroyed by Tippu to prevent its giving shelter to the 
atmy of Lord Cornwallis. 

*Soyed Peer, the former kelledar, had expressed doubts 

regarding the ultimate result of the siege, and was ramoved. 
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extent: the petta had sevoral gates, protected by 
a sort ‘of fléche at the end of cach sortie outside 
the ditch. Neither the fort or petia had draw 
bridges. 

The part of the fort opposite the town was cer- 
tainly not in itself the weakest; but the possossion of 
the town, besides the hope of supplies, would furnish 
also some security in carrying on the operations of the 
siege. A disposition was accordingly made for attack- Max. 7. 
ing one of tho gates with a regiment of Huropeans, 
and one of native infantry, supported by an equal 
resarve, under Colonel Cockerel, with the usual field 
artillery and six battering guns under Colonel Moore- 
house; for every thing within the ditch was rendered 
invisible by the thorny defence, and the nature of the 
point to be attacked was imperfectly understood. 
The filéche was carried at the point of the bayonet} 
the winding way, crossing the ditch, and over the 
planted berm, was scarcely of sufficient breadth for the 
column of half companies, The application of a field 
pits was expected to force the gate, but it was built 

ehind with masonry. Iron eighieon-pounders, pre- 
pared for the purpose, were thon brought up; and 
during a very considerable poriod of resistance, the 
turrets of the gateway, lined with musquetry and 
rockots, poured a destructive fire on the column of 
troops. ‘wo ladders would probably hava saved many 
lives, bué there was not one in camp ; and after a long 
delay in making a practicable opening * in the gate, 





* Genora). Medows, whose pregenae on such occasions, always 
dispelled gloom, watehed with anxieby for a sufficient opening ; 
the fiagments 6fthe gate were torn open alter each discharge, 
until 4 small man, (Lieutenant Ayro, of the 86th,) made his way 
through, ‘ Well done,” said the Goneral, “now whiskers, try if 
you can follow and support the little gentleman ;" addressing the 
grenadiers of the same regiment; a winding sally-port was found 
from within, by the firs) who entered; a respect for the 18- 
pounders kept clear the divect line of the gato; but neither pike- 
mon nor any other troops had been placed on the flanks of the 
terreplain to provide against a passage being foreed. 
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which the troops bore with the greatest steadiness 
and patience, the place was at length carried: but its 
great extent, and the diffioulty of acquiring sufficient 
knowledge of all the localities, protracted the ocoupa- 
tion of the whole, 

The Sultaun astonished and indignant at this 
avent, moved from Kingeri with his whole force, for 
the recovery of the petta; a long but thin column 
with numerous guns, moved in sight of the English 
army, in a direction to turn its right, the cavalry 
made a concealed detour, to a position where it was 
well placed to take advantage of any forward move- 
ment: but the main strength of the infantry under 
Kummer-u-Deen, moved by a route concealed from 
view into the petta, with positive orders to recover 
its possession at all risks; Tippoo himself being on 
the western glacis to inspech and animate their 
exertions, 

Lord Cornwallis was not deceived by the demon- 
strations which he saw, but distinctly anticipating 
what he did not see, strongly reinforced the petta, and 
changed his disposition on the right: a distant can- 
nonade was not returned, but in the meanwhile efforts 
for the recovery of the peti were made on a great 
soale, and for some time with considerable spirit. So 
long as the English troops continued to fire, the 
Sultaun’s were not inferior *; but this modo was 
soon abandoned, by the Europeans for the never-fail- 
ing bayonet. In a contest for the possession of 
streets and roads, this mode could neither be evaded 
nor withstood, and after a prolonged contest, in which 
the Mysoreans were successively driven from every 





* Tt may, perhaps, be stated, without exaggeration, that the 
fire was superior, the musquet balls were coast in molds intorseated 
by two divisions, at right angles with each other, and tho shank 
was left, by which the bullet was fastened to the cartridge; the 
bullet accordingly separated into five parts, or if very close, a 
large spreading wound was inflicted; in either case the wounds 
were difficult of cure, but particularly in the latter. 
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quarter of the town in which they took post, and even 
pursued across a part of the esplanade, with a logs in 
killed and wounded of upwards of two thousand men, 
they ultimately evacuated the petta. 

The casualties of the English on this day amount- 
ed to 131, bué no loss made so deop an impression as 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel Moorehouse, who was 
killed at, the gate.* He hadrisen from the ranks, but 
nature herself had made him a gentleman; uneducated, 
he had made himself a man of science; a career of 
uninterrupted distinction had commanded general 
respect ; and his amiable character universal abtach- 
ment: the regret of his General, and the respect of 
his Government were testified by a monument erected 
at the public expence in the church at Madras. 

A hasty attempt had been made with partial 
success to burn the magazines of forage collected in 
the petta; the quantity saved prevented the total 
ruin of the cavalry and cattle, who afterwards pro- 
longed a feeble existence on the sooty thatch of the 
poorer houses, The most valuable property had been 


* He received two ‘wounds, but did not discontinue hig 
animating exertions, till two other musquet balls in the breast 
torminated his oxistencs. 

{In 1780, Lioutenant Moorchouse obtained sanction, when he 
was Commissary of Stores, to raise two companies of pioneers 
to replace the “ Momaty men” (mon who carried the “ momaty” 
or digging implement used by all the labourers in 8. Indi), 
In 1787, he was appointed one of tho committes for the “ institu. 
tion for tho relief of orphans and other distréssed male children 
of the military.” In 1791, March 22, the Government resolved 
“as u Testimony of Respect to the memory of an ollicor who has 
served the Company many years with distinguished zeal, spirit and 
ability, that hissRemains, with Permission of the Ministers ad 
church wardens, be publicly interred in the Church of Fort St. 
George at the Company’s Expense and a Marble Tablet fixed over 


his grave with a suilable Inscription in commemoration of his- 


morits.” (Madras Courier, 23rd March 1791). His body waa 
placed close to the spot where Sir Eyre Cooto was buried. He 
was n free-magon, and the Grand Lodge of Madras atlended the 
funeral with the Acting Governor, Sir Charles Oakeley, 
(Love: Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol, III, pp. 178, 408,)}. 
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removed on the approach of the Hnglish army ; but 
bales of cotton and cloth in every direction indicated 
a great manufacturing town; and the private hoards 
of grain of the opulent merchants and inhabitants, 
could alone have prolonged the existence of tho public 
followers till the termination of the siege. ,° 

With the exception of the lamentable error of the 
engineers in erecting the first battery without 
previously ascertaining its cxact distance, and the 
loss of inestimable time in discovering its fire to be 
inefficient, the mere operations of the siege, skilful 
and highly honourable in all 1s subsequent progress, 
present no events within the scope of our general 
plan. Few sieges have ever been conducted under 
parallel circumstances : a place not only not invested, 
but regularly relieved by fresh troops; a besioging 
army not only not undisturbed by field operations, 
but incessantly threatened by the whole of the enemy’s 
force. No day or night elapsed without some new 
project for frustrating the operations of the siege ; 
and during its continuance, the whole of the besieg- 
ing army was accoutred, and the cavalry saddled, 
every night from sun-set to sun-rise. Among the 
most serious of these projects, was an unexpected 
cannonade, within good range, from guns brought to 
their positions during a thick fog, on the rear of the 
park of artillery, containing all the ammunition for 
the siege: happily the steadiness of the artillery-men, 
and the ready aid of the next corps, enabled them to 
remove the whole behind the crest of o hill, without 
a single explosion, By the 20th the Sultaun per- 
ceived distinct indications of an carly aggault, and in 
the morning of the 21st, drew up his army on the 
heights to the south-west, to protect an advanced 
body with heavy guns, who had, on the proseding day, 
been observed opening embrazuros in an old embank- 
ment, which, resting 1ts left on an unfinished part of 
the south glacis, extended in a direction, and ab a 
proper distance, to enfilade and destroy the whole of 
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the trenches and open sap, now advanced near the 
crest of the glacis, and no longer covered by the works 
of the peta, 

On perceiving these preparations, on the clearing 
up of a fog, about eight o’clock, Lord Cornwallis Mar.21 
instantly struck his camp, and commenced a very 
imposing demonstration of serious attack on the 
enemy’s right: the guns, nearly prepared to open 
from the embankment, were soon perceived to be in 
motion to support the position on the heights, which 
the Sultaun determined to defend, and Lord Corn- 
wallis had not the slightest intention to attack, unless 
compelled to it by a resumption of the serious danger 
which threatened his approaches: the guns did return 
late in the evening to resume these preparations, and 
the orisis arising from this and other causes determin- 
ed Lord Cornwallis to give the assault on the same 
night, under circumstances not sanctioned by ordinary 
practice, 

The intention was concealed from his own army, 
until the last moment, but it was confidentially 
made known at an early hour to the senior artillery 
officor on duty, who accumulated every possible 
means to perfect tho breach, and take off the defences 
of all works which commanded it: the breach intended 
for the assault was mada in the curtain, to the left of 
the projecting works of the gateway and part of the 
adjoining towor. The ditch, according to rule, was 
still to bo filled, but a narrow causeway along the 
bottom of these projecting works, uscd as a communi- 
cation by the troops employed in the faussebray had 
been observed and was trusted to, This however 
was eventually found to be cut across, but the assail- 
ants were provided with ladders of overy dimension, 
and the duties allotted to the several flank companies 
and corps, were so judiciously arranged as to prevent 
tho possibility of confusion. It was bright moon- 
light—eleven was the hour appointed, and a whispor 
along the ranks was tho signal appointed for 
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advancing in profound silence: the ladders were nearly 
planted, not only to ascend the faussebray, but the 
projecting work on tho right, before the garrison took 
the alarm, and just as the serious struggle commenced 
on the breach, a narrow and circuitous way along a 
thin shattered wall, had led a few men to tho rampart, 
on the left flank of its defenders, where they coolly 
halted to accumulate their numbers, till sufficient to 
charge with the bayonet. The gallaniry of the 
kelledar who was in an instant at his post, protracted 
the obstinacy of resistance until ho fell; but the 
energy of the assailants in front and flank at length 
prevailed. Once established on the ramparts, the 
flank companies proceeded as told off, by alternate 
companies to the right and left, where the resistance 
was every where respectable, until they met over the 
Mysoor gate: separate columns then descended into 
the body of the place; and at the expiration of an 
hour, all opposition had ceased. 

On ascending the breach, a heavy column was 
bserved on the left, advancing from the embank- 
tent described, to attack the assailants in flank and 
2a"; but this also had been foreseen and provided for, 
nd they were repulsed with great slaughter, by the 

-roops reserved for that special purpose; a similar 
column lodged in the covered-way on the right, had 
been dispersed at the commencement of tho assault, 
by a body appointed to scour it, and draw off tho 
enemy’s attention from the breach; and at the mo- 
ment the flank companies had met over the Mysoor 
gate, another column was perceived advancing along 
the sortie, to enter and reinforce the gaurison; but 
few shot from the guns on the ramparts, announced 
that the place had changed masters, The carnago 
had been severe, but unavoidable, particularly in the 
pressure of the fugitives at the Mysoor gate, which 
at length was completely choaked: upwards of one 
thousand bodies were buried, but the number of the 
wounded was not ascertained: the more casualties of 
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the English army in the whole siege, did not amount 
to five hundred’; but the other consequences of 
the service, had prepared subjects for a crowded 
hospital. 

With whatever care Lord Cornwallis concealed 
his intentions, it is certain that they wore distinotly 
known to the Suliaun, who warned the garrison that 
they were to expect the assault on that night; and 
with a similar intimation appointed two heavy corps 
to fall upon both flanks of the assailants. His camp 
was at a place named Jignes,” about six miles to the 
south-west, and ab night-fall he moved his whole 
army within a mile and a half of the Mysoor gata, to 
support the place and avail himself of circumstances, 
The first circumstance on which he had to exercise 
his judgment, was the intelligence brought by crowds 
of fugitives that the place was actually carried: the 
column which approached the Mysoor gate had been 
sent to ascertain tho fact, and attempt what should 
be practicable; but on their return in dismay, he 
remained in silence and stupor on the same spot 
until the dawn; when he rettrned to camp, and had 
leisure to voflech on the causes of this unexpected 
disaster. He had on every successive day of the 
siege drawn up an army of vary superior numbers to 
the wholo of the besiogers, sometimes in their view, 
and at othors in concealed positions, with the in- 
tontion, on each successive day, of serious attack; he 
had as often returned without attempting any thing 





1The casualties reported from tho 8th March to the Qist 


inclusive wero 
Killed Wounded Total 


Buopean troops (officers included) 80 86 116 
9 34 


Bengal native troops wee 48 
Madras oe ws §=—-82 86 67 


Total oe OTL 165 226 
(Wilson: History of the Madras Army, Vol. II, p. 206, nota.) 
? Fignee.—Jigani, a village 12 miles south of Bangalore on 
the road to Anekal, 
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of importance, on finding every plan foiled, cxactly 
because none of his plans extended to closing in 
earnest with the enomy; and finally a storming party 
inferior in numbers to one-fourth of the ordinary 
garrison had surmounted obstacles deemed, impass- 
able, and carried the place in the presence and in spite 
of the efforts of his whole army fully apprized of the 
intended enterprise. 

If the event were fatal to the Sultaun’s hopos, it 
was of importance no less vital to the prospoots of 
Lord Cornwallis. The forage and grain found in the 
petta had long been consumed, the neighbouring 
villages had all been effectually destroyed, and the 
resource of digging for the roots of grass within 
the limits of the piquets, had been so exhausted, that 
scarcely a fibre remained. The draught and carriage 
cabtle were daily dying by hundreds at their ‘piquets ; 
and those intended for food scarcely furnished the 
unwholesome means of satisfying hunger. Grain, 
and every other necessary, including ammunition, 
were at the lowest ebb; and the most favourable 
result of raising the siege, under such circumstances, 
would have been the loss of the whole battering train, 
® retreat upon the depdts of Coromandel pressed 
by all the energy with which such an event could 
have inspired the Sultaun’s army ; and the resumption 
of offensive operations under such circumstances, 
balanced even by the advantages enumerated at tho 
close of the campaign of 1790, might well be doomed 
a more serious undertaking than the actual com- 
mencement of a new war, with unbroken resources, 
whether the alternative be considered as @ political or 
a military question. Past experience had not ac- 
cumulated sufficient information for the complete 
guidance of Lord Cornwallis in the arduous enterprise 
with which he opened the war; and even with more 
perfect information, it is more easy to shew the 
existence than the remedy of defective means. But 
the siege having actually advanced to the point 
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which has been described, it is indisputable that the 
fate of the campaign, and perhaps of the wax, was 
necessarily cast upon a single chance, and that chance 
was successful, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL , 

March from Bangalore northwards—Hostile armies 
unexpectedly cross diagonally each other's rowte— 
Tippoo retires—Lord Cornwallis’s object in. this 
movement —A junction with the corps of horse 
provided by Nizam Ali—Cruel fate of the garrt- 
son of Little Balipoor—Junction with Nizam 
Ali's horse—Sketch of their appearance—and 
conduct—Character of its commanders—Lord 
Cornwallis’s motives for hastening the attack on 
Seringapatam— Unusual means of equipment— 
Influence of the capture of Bangalore on the 
allies—on Tippoo—Hvidence in the latter case -— 
Letter from his mother to the wife of Nizam 
Ali—Paintings at Seringapatam— Horrible but- 
chery of prisoners—Intercepted letter—Haccution 
of the minister Kishen Row—Lord Oornwallis 
marches for the capital—Disappearance of the 
population—Increasing aufficultves—Tippoo deter- 
mines to risk a general action—Battle of the 16th 
of May—Move to Caniambaddy— Destruction of 
the battering train—Perilous detachment across 
the viver—Return of General Abercromby to the 

. coast—His loss—Departure of Lord Cornwallis 
before he knew of his safety—Dreadful state of 
the army—Uneapected appearance of the Mah- 
ratta army on the first march—Description of a 
Mahratta camp— mercantile police— basar— 
trades—tanners—Rejoicings at Seringapatam— 
United armies move slowly to the north-east— 
Holioordroog—Incident descriptive of Mahratta 
Character—Move towards Bangalore—Plan of 
intermediate operations—Hinglish loan to the 
Mahrattas. 
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A ger this important capture, tho most urgent 
want was that of forage for tho preservation of 
the surviving cattle; but Lord Cornwallis could not 
quit the vicinity until such temporary repairs had 
been made at the breaches, as should place tho 
fortress beyond tho immediate risk of a coup-de-main, 
Ho moved, however, at day-light on the 22d, from May. 22. 
the exhausted and horribly offensive* encampmont 
which he had occupied during the siego, to the west 
of the fort, near to the scene of operations on tho 
5th, where it was just possible to affirm, that some 
patches were not entirely destitute of grass. After’ 
effecting the repairs above stated, depositing tho 
battering guns, and organizing an arsenal and 
artificers’ yard to prepare for the sicge of Seringa- 
patam ; he moved on the 28th, in a northem direction 95, 
on the route of Deonhully,* dispatching on the preced- 
ing night, a battalion, to provent, if possible, tho 
destruction of forage, in the village adjacent to the 
intended encampment. The Sultaun had moved on 
the sarne morning from the ground occupied by tho 
English army on the 4th, in the direction of Great 
Balipoor ;* the roads on which tho hostile armies were 
marching, crossed each other diagonally. Tho bat- 
talion had been misguided to a village on the right of 
the intended route, and at day-break the officer 
commanding perceived the Sultaun’s columns of 
march crossing his front; ho had no alternative but 
to take post; and the Sultaun, concciving that ho 





*The best police had boen observed in burying the carengses, 
bul their numbers rendered all precautions ineffectual, 

1 Deonhully.—Devanahalli is 28 miles north of Bangaloro. 
Tho town was taken in 1749 by Mysore from Ghiklkappa Gouda 
of Chik-Ballapur. ILyder distinguished himself at the siego and 
Tippu was born there. The site of Hydor’s house is still pointed 
out. The fort was boing re-built under Tippu and was nob 
completed, when invested by the army undor Lord Cornwallis, 
(Rico: Mysore Gazetteer.) © 

2 Great Bakpoor:—Dod-Ballapur les about 11 miles due 
west of Devanahalli, 
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saw the English advanced-guard, quickoned his paco 
to clear it. In the meanwhile, tho real advanced- 
guard, pointing farther to the left, on ascending an 
eminence, saw the greater part of the Sultaun’s army 
in nearly the same relative position, crossing diago- 
nally at the distance of three miles, and‘also took 
post. On ascertaining these circumstances, Lord 
Cornwallis advanced with all possible expedition. 
The cattle, reduced to skeletons, were scarcely ablo 
to move their own weight; the soldiers, European 
and native, every where spontaneously seized tho 
drag-ropes, and advanced the guns frequently at a 
run. The Sultsaun personally covered his retreat 
with his horse, The English artillery successively 
dispersed them at every stand they attempted: tho 
infantry continued the pursuit until the Sultaun 
was compelled to break into several columms, on 
different roads, to effect his retreat, losing only ono 
brass nine-pounder and some ammunition; and the 
English army halted after a march of twenty miles, 
being double the distance it had been deemed possible 
to drag the cattle along, and pitched their camp in 
a situation surrounded with excellent dry forage, 

This advantage continued as they advanced to 
the north, and the oxen recovered with the most 
surprising rapidity; the physical constitution of the 
animal prevented a similar improvement in tho 
cavalry, and orders issued at this poriod for regulat- 
ing the distribution of forage, were considered by 
that branch of the army, to have retarded the 
amendment of their condition, The Sultaun moan- 
while collected his scattered columné near Great 
Balipoor on the saine night after a march of twenty~ 
six miles; but not considering his position about 
eleven miles from the English encampment, to be 
sufficiently distant, he resumed his march, after a 
fey hours refreshment, towards Sevagunga,’ in a 
north-west direction, 

} Sevagunga.—Sivagangs, is a hill about 20 miles south-wosb 
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The object of Lord Cornwallis's movoment was 
a junction with the corps of cavalry prepared by 
Nizam Ali, to serve with his army: in passing the forts 
of Deonhully and Little Balipoor, which surrendered 
without opposition, the poligars of the latter territory, 
resuming the military spirit which they had opposed 
to Hyder’s earlier career, undertook the occupation of 
the place ; a premature and unfortunate detcrmina- 
tion! for the actual garrison: the place was soon 
afterwards retaken by surprise and escalade, and the 
garrison, as rebels, suffered the horrible punishment 
of amputation of a leg and an arm each. Tippoo’s 
activity against the English army was skilfully 
displayed in the dissemination of false intelligence : 
after a march of about seventy miles north, Lord 
Cornwallis remained stationary for five days; deceived 
by reports which induced him to abandon the hopo of 
forming the junction, and to move south for the pur-April 11. 
pose of joining a convoy, advancing by the passes 
near Amboor; but on the evening of his first retro- 
grade march, he received more correct information, 
which caused him to resume the northern route,’ and 
the junction was formed on the second day afterwards, 18. 
when tho united bodies moved in the direction of the 
convoy, which was itself escorted by a reinforcement 
of nearly four thousand men. Tippoo projected 
great effort to strike at this convoy, but was foiled in 
his preparatory’ movements, by the superior skill of 
his opponent; and the united bodies moved to 
Bangalore.* 

The short period of fifteen days’ marching, with- 28. 
out any serious occurrence, afforded to the Tinglish 





(not north-west) of Dod-Ballapur. The hill rises 4,559 feat 
above the sea level. It is m sacred hill covered with sacred 
buildings. 

1 Pho junction with the Nizam’s troops was effected at a 
village, Kottopalli, in the Anantapur District, Madras, 84 milgs 
north of Bangaloro, 

? Gornwallis arrived at Bangalore on April 28, 1791. 
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army a sufficient opportunity for estimating the prob- 
able value of their new: allies. Thoy wore rated 
ai 15,000, and roally amounted to ton thousand 
men, well mounted on horses in oxcellent condition ; 
and to those who had nover before had an opportunity 
of observing an Indian army, their first -appearanco 
was novel and interesting, [6 is probable that no 
national or private collection of ancient armour in 
Europe, contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which might not be traced in this motley 
‘crowd ; the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of 
Scythia,* sabres of every age and nation, lances of 
evory length and description, and matchlocks of every 
form, metallic helmets of every pattern, simplo 
defences of the head, a steel bar descending diagonally 
as a protection to the face; defences of bars, scalos or 
chain work descending behind or on the shoulders, 
cuirasses, suits of atmour, or detached pieces for the 
arm, complete coats of mail in chain work, shields, 
buckles, and quilted jackets, sabre proof. The 
ostentatious display of these antique novelties was 
equally curious in its kind, The free and equal use 
of two sword arms, the precise and perfect command 
of a balanced spear 18 foot long, of the club which 
was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged 
in flight, but above all the total absence of overy 
symptom of order, or obedience, or command, excopt- 
ing groups collected round thoir respectivo flags; 
every individual an independent warrior, self-impollod, 
affecting to be the champion whose single arm was to 
achieve victory; scampering among each othor in 
wild confusion. The whole exhibition prosonted to 
the mind an imagery scarcely more allicd to provious 





* Gurz, intended to destroy the dofensive armour of the hond, 
a handle like that of a sword, joined too, bar, about two foot long, 
and surmounted at the ond with a globular Imob, not ontiraly 
aglid, but indented by eight or ten doep hollows, leaying a corras- 
ponding number of strong angular projestions, radiating from an 
axis in continuation of the bar, 
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impressions of reality, than the fictions of an eastern 
tale, or the picturesque disorder of a dramaitic scene, 

The impossibility of relying on such a body 
for the execution of any combined movement was 
sufficiently obvious; but the most moderate ex- 
pectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular cavalry from the 
duties of the light troops, and an extended command 
over the resources of the country to be traversed: 
two thousand of the most select were attached to the 
reserve under Colonel Floyd, and placed under the 
immediate management of Brigade-Major Dallas, in 
the hope that his skill, and conciliation, and example, 
might render them efficient. These fifteen days were 
sufficient to shew the total disappointment of the 
most meagre hopes. The enemy practised upon them 
in every successive day some enterprise or stratagem, 
always successful. They soon shewed themselves 
unequal to the protection of their own foragers on 
ordinary occasions; and after the lapse of a few 
days from leaving Bangalore, they never stirred 
beyond the English piquets, consuming forage and 
grain, and augmenting distress of every kind, without 
the slightest return of even apparent utility: their 
prowess was indeed oxhibited at an carly period, 
in plundering the villages to which Lord Cornwallis 
had granted protection ; but whon it was understood 
that his Lordship disclaimed such proccedings, but 
could nof controul them, the villagers undertook 
their own defence; and the march would produce 
exhibitions of attack and defence, in which the 
wishes of the army were uniformly adverse to their 
allies, and an English safeguard would frequently 
appear protecting their enemies against their friends, 
The contemptible state of this cavalry may, in some 
degree, have arisen from the efleminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government 
to which they belonged; but its more immediate 
causes were referred to a commander, (Tédjowunt 
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Sing, a Hindoo) of no respectability or military 
pretension, who was said to have risén to command 
by court intrigue; and was doemed bettor qualifiod to 
render his master a good commercial account of the 
profits of the subsidy, than a splendid, report of 
juilitary glory. His second in command, Assud Ali, 
and the ostensible military leader, had some repu- 
tation for tha precarious valour which depends on 
interested motives, or animal excitement and depros- 
sion; but, like his principal, was incapable of 
cominand, venal, rapacious, and unfaithful to his 
trust. 

The critical situation of public affairs in Huropo, 
consequent on the portentous events of the French 
Revolution, added to the powerful motives of local 
policy and public economy, produced on the mind of 
the Governor-General an anxiety to hasten the con- 
clusion of the war, by attempting the siege of 
Seringapatam, at a period which, undor other cireum- 
stances might be deemed precipitate, The depart- 
ment of carriage for provisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance and stores, the most embarrassing branch 
of a General’s care, had suffered during the siege of 
Bangalore, in a degree which required supplies from 
some of the most distant provinces, through tho 
medium of the public contractors, Individuals had 
in some degree replaced their losses in tho northern 
movement. To throw the greator part of the camp 
equipage into Bangalore, was a matter of public 
regulation ; but Lord Cornwallis faxthor called forth 
the spontaneous exertions of the officers of the army, 
in a mode aqually honourable to both, by requesting 
every individual to apply whatever moans of carriage 
he had in his power to command, for the carriage of 
shot to the place of destination: and exclusively 
of the greatest practicable sacrifice of the moans 
of conveying personal supplies, which it was obvious 
would totally cease after advancing from Bangalore, 
many officers were enabled by their influence among 
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the natives, to hire, on their own account, carriages, 
which the proprietors would not consent to submit to 
the control of a public department. Followers of 
various kinds, chiefly the relations of sepoys, wero 
also prevailed on to undertake, for remuneration, 
carriage proportioned to their means; even women 
and boys Carrying each an 18 pound shot; and by 
these extraordinary expedients, the English General, 
with all his public departments in the most crippled 
state, was enabled to advance towards his object, 
with an equipment ample in every respect, excepting 
the reduced condition of his draughi and carriage 
cattle. 

The beneficial influence of the capture of 
Bangalore on the progress of the confederates, will 
hereafter be noticed. The agitation produced in the 
Sultaun’s mind, and the guilty terrors by which he 
was haunted, will best be understood by a simple 
recital of his measures. After the easy success of an 
assault on Bangalore, which he had affected to con- 
sider as a mad and impracticable enterprise ; his 
first impression was that of fear for the immediate 
fate of the capital, from a coup de main, without a 
regular siege; he accordingly dispatched two confi- 
dential officers, Kishen Row the troasurer, and Mear 
Sadik the dowan, to make immediate arrangements 
for the removal of the treasure, the harem, and the 
families of his officers, (the uniform pledge exacted 
by this dynasty) to Chittledroog. As a measure of 
military policy, if woll timed, and judiciously exe- 
cuted, the question of its expediency would be sus- 
pended between the certain advantage of a protracted 
war, and the fatal impression to be produced on the 
minds of his troops and subjects, by overt: demonstra- 
tions of despondency; and the lattor consideration, 
strongly represented by his mother, whose opinions 
he habitually respected, induced him to countermand 
that branch of the orders. The demolition of tho 
bridge over the northern bank of the Cavery, opposite 
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the western angle of tho fort, was continued as 
measure of prudence under all circumstancos; and 
the leading features of his mean and merciless cha- 
racter, are marked with great precision by his other 
instructions. We have noticed, but have been 
restrained by decency from describing the terms of his 
offensive answers to the ladies of Nizam Ali's family ab 
Adwani; the impression of altered fortunes is 
strongly described in a letter which he caused his 
mother to address to the favourite wife of Nigam 
Ali, in which she supplicated compassion for an un- 
fortunate Mussulman, her son, who in the pride and 
intoxication of youth, had given offence to her family, 
which he sincerely regretted; and the Mysoreans 
believe in the influence of this application over the 
measures of the’ worthless cavalry we have described. 

The walls of the houses in the main streets of 
Seringapatam, had been ornamented by the Sul- 
taun’s command, with full length caricatures of the 
English. In one it wasa tiger seizing a trembling 
Englishman ; in another it was a horseman cutting 
off two English heads ata blow; ina third it was 
the nabob, Mahommed Ali, brought in with a ropo 
round his waist, prostrating himsolf before an 
Englishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot 
upon his neck; but the more favourite caricatures 
are necessarily excluded from decorous narrativo, ‘The 
anticipation must have been acute, which suggested 
the obliteration of all these favoured triumphs, and 
a positive order for carefully white-washing tho wholo 
of the walls. 

The removal of these foolish indications of 
triunphant hostility and contempt, was perhaps a 
more conclusive testimony than any othor of his 
considering the capture of the place highly probable; 
but conscience suggested more sorious terrors, in the 
mass of living evidence at Seringapatam and else- 
where, of his detention of prisonors, in direct violation 
of the treaty of 1784, Of the English boys, oducated 
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as singers and dancers* twenty still remained; a 
secret order was dispatched for the murder of these 
unhappy youths as the first victims, and an im- 
perceptible succession of most of the other prisonors 
of the preceding war. It was difficult to obtain 
precise information regarding details in which no 
individual would acknowledge instrumentality, or 
even ascribe it to another: the bodies were carried 
out at the first opening of the gates, by the common 
scavengers, to places of distant sepulture, and the 
assassination was supposed to be perpelrated by 
Abyssinian slaves, by the well understood practice of 
a sudden and violent twist to dislocate the vertebra 
of the neck. The orders to the outposts were 
executed according to local circumstances, and the 
English army had afterwards direct evidence even to 
exhumation, of murders so committed, on persons 
who carried with them the anxious sympathy of the 
inhabitants; the order was extended to native state 
prisoners; and the horrible butcheries of this period 
exemplified, in the most impressive manner, the 
natural connexion between cruelty and fear. 
Although the admirable efficiency of the Myso- 
rean cavalry in the interception of intelligence, had 
tended to mislead the English Genoral in his northern 
route, his Lordship, attaching the highest importance 
to this branch of the service, had on the first day of 
his joining the army, given an unlimited command 
of means fo the officer charged with the dopartment 
of intelligence, who repaid the confidence, by obtain- 
ing the best possible information, at tho most 
moderate expence.t One of his emissaries was 
unfortunately detected at this period, with a letter 





* Their instruction, performance, and dress, was precisely 
that of an Hindostanee dancing girl. 

{ Onptain William Macleod, who, in 1790, required but the 
same confidence to have commanded the same success, Tho 
whole charge, under Lord Cornwallis, amounted to tho incredibly 
small expenditure of about 2001. a month. 
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in the Canarese language, concealed in his hollow 
bamboo or walking stick, The Sultaun, as we shall 
hereafter perceive, in reviewing the measures of his 
reign, had reasonable cause for distrusting all bramins, 
and such were all his secretaries for the languages of 
the south. A yvelation of his own (the brother-in-law 
of Seyed Saheb) who read the Canarese language, was 
entrusted with the examination of the letter, and the 
writer was seized; formerly a brain, but forcibly 
circumcised, and now named Mahommed Abbas. The 
name of Sheshgere Row, brother of the treasurer 
Kishen Row, was implicated, and before ho could 
be ‘seized, he had heard of the‘accusation, and fled to 
his brother at Seringapatam; the treason seemed 
alarming and extensive, and Tippoo ordered the 
writer of the letter to be brought into his presence ; 
Abbas perceived his death to be inevitable, and 
he resolved that it should be exemplary; he donied 
no part of his own imputed guilt, but boldly declared 
that no torture should compel him to implicate 
others, “And how long,” said Tippoo, “ have you 
been a traitor?” “From the period,” replied he 
“that you began to circumcise bramins and destroy 
their temples.” He was put to death, by being 
publicly dragged round the camp, at the foot of an 
elephant ; but the treasurer, Kishen Row, with threo 
brothers, including Sheshgere Row, were privately 
tortured and dispatched. With whatever mystory 
these affairs were conducted, the acknowledged 
execution of one of the most ablo and intelligent 
officers of the stato, could nob but excite very general 
observation, and one half of the community continues 
under the impression, that as tho letter was never 
submitted to the inspection of a bramin, the imputed 
participation of Kishen Row in any act of treachery, 
was a calumny invented by Seyed Saheb, in revenge 
for retrenchments made some years before, in the 

‘adcounts of Dindegul.* 
*T could never get Poornen, his collengue, to givo an opinion, 
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These executions took placo before the depar- May 8. 
ture of Lord Cornwallis from Bangalore.” The Sul- 
taun, joined by the division from Gooty of Kutiub- 
u-Deen, (which had some time before been defeated 
by Assud Ali, and, according to his gasconade, 
utterly destroyed,) took a strong position in the main: 
road to Seringapatam, usually named the Cenapatam 
road, supported by the hill forts of Ramgerry and 
Sevengherry,” where he professed the intention of 





He kept aloof from enquiry; and of course from interposition, 
from the natural dread of consequences; and professed to have 
had no opportunity of forming a judgment. 

1 Qornwallis left Bangalore on May 8, 1791. “Our 
success at Bangalore has tended to establish, in the general 
opinion of the natives, the superiority of ‘the British arms; and 
it has, in particular, made an impression on the minds of our 
allies, which I am persuaded will contribute to induce them to 
use vigorous exertions in prosecuting the war to an honourable 
conclusion, At present we can only look for the speedy 
accomplishment of that desirable object, by proceeding to attack 
the enemy’s capital, which I clearly foreses, will, from the near 
approach of the season of the periodical rains and the danger 
of a scarcity of provisions and forage for the large bodies of 
troops that are to be employed, be attended with so many 
difficulties, that, upou any other occasion, I should have thought 
it advisable to have deferred the attempt to the end of the 
ensuing monsoon. Having however been informed of the critical 
situation of politioal affairs in Europe, and being sensible that 
the finances of the Company require the adoption of those 
measures that avo the most likely to bring the conlesi to an 
carly decision, I have thought it my duty to hazard the undor- 
taking; and having veceived the strongest assurances of exertions 
from the chiefs of the Nizam’s cavalry that ave now with me, 
and the Mahratins having also promised an hearty co-operation 
against the common enemy, I am encouraged to entertain 
sanguine hopes that all obstacles will give way to our efforts, 
and that the enterprise will succeed.” (Earl of Cornwallis to 
to the Right Honourable W. W. Gronville, April 21, 1791. 
Forvest: Selections from State Papers. Cornwallis, Vol. I, 
pp. 81-82.) 

2 Ramgerry and Sevengherry—Ramgiri and Sivangirt, two 
hill forts, the former on the left bank and the latter on the right 
_ bank of the Arkavati river, thres miles north of Closepet and 
twenty-four miles south-west of Bangalore. 
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making a serious stand.—The English General had 
correct intelligence of the advantages of this posi 
tion, and of the industry with which forago and grain 
had been destroyed on that route; and hoped to avoid 
some of those inconveniences, by adopting the mora 
circuitous route of Caunkanhully* nearer the Cavery. 
Tt was only on his first march, however, that he 
benefited by this unexpected determination ; from 
that period forward, not only was overy march pre- 
ceded by a wide conflagration, but every hwnan 
being on the route was so completely removed be- 
yond the reach of the English army, that they 
appeared to be traversing a country of which the 
population had been utterly destroyed by sore recent 
convulsion of nature; and in deprecating the cruelty 
of such measures, we cannot refuse the tribute of 
extraordinary efficiency to the light troops, who 
could execute such orders with such precision. It 
was of great importance to the department of intel- 
ligence, that some inhabitants should be found, and 
twice in the course of this route, detachments were 
sent in the direction of the river, for food, forage, and 
information ; in the two former, the success was un- 
important, but they failed to descry a single human 
being : in fact they were all collected with their 
cattle and moveables on the island of Sheven Sum~ 
mooder,” the place afterwards so frequently visited by 
English travellers, on account of the magnificent 


«falls of the Caveri. , 


The road was much intersected by rivulets and 
ravines, and the thunder storms in the evening, and 
by night, were accompanied by torrents-of rain, The 
army marched as usual before day-Jight, and from 





! Caunkanhully—Kankanhalli is a town on tho right bank 
of the Arkavati, seventeen miles south-onst of Olosepet, and 
about thirty-six miles south of Bangalore, 

« * Sheven Summooder—Sivagamudram, “ Though ayer the 
present boundary line of Mysore, this romantic spot is intimately 
associated with that country. It is on tho south border of tho 
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local circumstances always by the left; and some 
idea may be given of the slow progress of a Jong and 
heavy train, by stating that the officer commanding 
the right wing, who had the care of supporting the 
rear guard, never reached camp until after sun-sel. . 
The exhaustion of the cattle daily encreased, and 
the quantity daily augmented, of stores destroyed, 
because they could not be carried on, although a 
large and encreasing proportion was dragged by the 
troops, and the pressure of the enemy on the rear 
was rather active than powerful. In this state, tho 
followers, already in the greatest distress for grain, 
the army reached Arikera, about nine miles east of - 
Seringapatam on the 18th of May; the quantity ofMay 18, 
water in the river was alroady perceived to be dis- 
couraging to the prospect of any effective operation 
against the capital. One of those dams of masonry 
built soross the rivor for the purposes of irrigation 
was near the encampment, the passage of.the river 
below the dam was rocky and impracticable, and it 
was supposed that the rupture of the dam would 
lower the water and facilitate the passage of the 
river ; but such was the solidity of the work, that 
the pioneers of the army contributed little to the 
intended effect, and tho object was abandoned, in the 
expectation of finding a better ford at Caniambaddy, 
about eight miles above Scringapatam ; for in overy 
- plan of operation against that capital, a communica- 
tion was nocessary with the army of Bombay under 
General Abercromby, who had ascended through the 


Malavalli Taluk, connected wilh tho railway and Bangalore- 
Seringapotam trunk road by a cross road from Maddur through 
Malavalli, 80 miles in length, The Kavori here branches into 
two streams, each of which-makes a descent of about 200 fect, 
in a succession of picturesque rapids and water-falls. The 
principal island embraced within these torrents, called Heggura, 
but more generally known by the name of Sivasamudram or 
Sivanasamudram (Soa of Siva),—the ancient oity of which a faw 
vostiges are atrewed around—is about 8 miles long by § of a mile 
broad,” (Rico; Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, II, p. 804.)  % 
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friendly territory of the raja of Coorg, and was 
already in possession of the fort of Periapatam, not 
forty miles distant from Scringapatam in a westorn 
direction. 

The Sultaun had not yet, from the commence- 
ment of the war in 1790, thought proper to risk a 
general action with the Iinglish army, and he sup- 
ported the practice by quoting the example of his 
father, who obtained no advantage by any one of his 
general actions, but uniformly profited by striking ab 
detachments. It was argued by those whom he admit- 
ted to his confidence, that the present léader of the 
English army pursued a system of measures which 
afforded little hope of such an opportumty. The 
example of the capture of Bangalore rendered it in- 
expedient in every opinion to leave the capital with- 
out the army; and under these circumstances there 
was no hope of striking an effectual blow against 
General Abercromby, except by a general action with 
Lord Cornwallis, which should cripple the equip- 
ments of that officer, and compel him to return for 
provisions to Bangalore. The representations of his 
most faithful officers, and even the remonstrances 
of his women, deprecated the disreputable effects of 
allowing his capital to be insulted without an effort ; 
and these united considerations determined him to 
try the chances of a general action. 

On arriving at the ground of encampment near 
Arikera, Lord Cornwallis perceived a considerable 
body of the enemy occupying slrong ground about 
six miles in his front, with their right to the river, 
and their left along a rugged and apparently inaccos- 
sible mountain, his was at first considered as a 
detachment, but certain intelligence was roceived, 
during the ensuing night, that although a part only 
of the Sultaun’s army was visible, the wholo was 
present: that his whole front, placed on a continna- 
tion of the same strong ground, was strengthened by 
batteries above, and a swampy yvavine below; and as 
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the intermediate ground for the approach of the 
English army was narrowed by the river on their 
left, and a steep ridge of hills on their right, to a 
milo and a half at most, and in approaching the posi- 
tion to less than a mile; he was determined by these 
favourable, circumstances to resist, on his present 
ground, the nearer approach of the English army to 
his capital. ord Cornwallis ascortained, at the 
same time, that it was practicable to cross tho ridge 
on his right, that after descending on the opposite 
side, and passing a continuation of the samo swampy 
ravine which ran along the enemy’s front, it was 
possiblo to ascend the tail of the same range of 
mountams which formed the Mysorean position, some 
miles to its lett, where the range is crossed by the 
direct road from Cenapatam to the capital; and he 
resolved, on that information, to attempt by a night 
march, to turn the enemy’s left flank, and by gaimng 
his rear before day-light to cut off the retreat of the 
main body of his army to the fort and island of 
Seringapatam. 

Orders were accordingly givon with the utmost 
secrecy, for six regiments of European, and twelve 
of native infantry, with their field-pieces, and the 
most effective of tho corps of cavalry bo march at 
eleven o'clock; Nizain Ali’s horse to follow at day- 
light ; and the intelligenco was only communicated 
at the moment of moving, in ordor that the plan 
might not be foiled by treachery. Tho rest of the 
army with the camp guards and picquets as they 
stood, remained to protect the camp, provisions, 
stores, and heavy artillery ynder Colonel Duff. Be- 
fore the appointed hour, one of those heavy storms 
peculiar 40 the season set in with more than its 
accustomed violence. The cattle, scared by the 
lightning, and shivering under the torrents of vain, 
could scarcely be made to move. In the contrasted 
and irregular succession of vivid light and impene- 
trable daxknoss, alinost every corps lost its way, and 
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was moving in every variety of direction. Lord 
Cornwallis himself, with the best guides, was found 
to have advanced between four and five miles, accom-~ 
panied by no more than one company and one gun : 
he, of course, halted; and the staff officer who mado 
the discovery, and was confident of being able to 
find the column, by retracing the marks of the gun 
wheels, with the aid of the lightning, soon found the 
tracks completely obliterated by the deluge of rain, 
and narrowly escaped riding into the enemy’s encamp- 
ment. 
Nothing could be done before tho dawn, farther 
than getting the corps into their proper situations; 
the hope was extinguished of being able then to 
execute the original plan, or to resume it on the 
ensuing night, after the indication thus given of the 
intended movement. Lord Cornwallis theroforo dcter- 
mined to persevere in endeavouring to force an action 
on ground which would probably bo less advan- 
tageous to the enemy than that which he had chosen ; 
and the consequences of a complete victory might, 
as his Lordship hoped, relieve many of his distresses, 
and hasten the conclusion of the war. That tho 
movement had been totally unexpectod by tho 
enemy, was evinced by their taking no alarm, until 
the Inglish army began to descond the heights oast 
of the ravine, Tippoo Sultaun did not decline tho 
meeting, and the praise cannot in justico be doniod 
to him on this occasion, of sesing his ground, and 
executing his movements with a degrco of prompti- 
tude and judgment which would have been oredit- 
able to any officer, In tho rear of hig position was 
the high hill of Carigat,’ crowned by a redoubt, and 
terminating abruptly at tho Caveri; his own position 
was a lower branch from the same ridgo of hills; 
and a more direct continuation of the Carigat hill 

' Garigat-Karxighatts, the hill which risea to the north 
of the eastern end of the island of Seringapatam. [¢ risog steeply 
to » height of 2,697 feot above sex level, 
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descending northwards, formed a strong rocky ridge 
between two and three miles to his left, at right 
angles with the line of the Hinglish column descend- 
ing the eastern hill to cross the same ravine which 
ran along his front. 

A considerable body of cavalry and infantry 
with eight guns was soon perceived in rapid march 
to seize this rocky ridge, which was cqually the 
object of the English General, and Tippoo vory 
promptly changed tho front of the main body of his 
army to the left, and afterwards advanced over a series 
of small hollows and eminences, formed by the annual 
fall of the waters from the Carigat ridge into the 
great ravine before described, The detached body 
completely anticipated the English column in the 
occupation of the rocky ridge, and opened its first 
guns just as the first English corps had cleared the 
hollow and the ravine: between that ravine however 
and the ridge of rocks thus occupied by the enemy 
was, first a gradual ascent, and then more level 
ground broken by large rocks, forming an imperfect 
ridge, parallel to that occupied by the enemy at the 
distance of about five hundred yards, but not so 
elevated; and these broken rocks were used as a 
support to the subsequent formations. In front of 
the English column was now a strong position occu- 
pied by a powerful corps, and on the left tho main 
body of the enemy’s infantry and guns, having 
changed front, were preparing to advance in line. It 
was necessary to oppose corresponding arrangements, 
and a formation was ordered of two unequal fronts 
united to each other at one and the same right 
angle. When a considerable part of the column 
destined to oppose a front to the left had reached its 
position, and was in the act of wheeling into line, 
the detached body of select cavalry concealed by the 
ground until within charging distance, made a 
rospectable but unsuccessful effort to break the line, 
many horsemen falling on the bayonets. They did 
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not desist on the first repulse, but hovered round, 
prepared to take advantage of the least disorder; tho 
weak state of the gun bullocks, and the necessity of 
cautious movement, delayed the formation, and 
during that period some loss was sustained from the 
guns on the height opposite the ascending column, 
and from a well directed though distant fire from the 
cannon of the main body; each possessing an onfilado 
more or less perfect of the two lines of formation, if 
the English had not judiciously availed theniselves of 
the cover afforded by the rocks and broken ground. 
The rocket, a weapon hitherto held almost in deri- 
sion, because seen in small numbers if is easily 
avoided, performed perhaps on this day better servico 
to the Sultaun than any other instrument, because 
his vicinity to the capital enabled him to discharge, 
at one and the same moment, flights too numerous to 
adinit of being watched, 

The formation of the English army being at 
length completed, the action commenced with tho 
attack of the position on the rocky ridge, by the 
smaller of the two fronts, consisting of five battalions 
under Colonel Maxwell: the instant this was por- 
ceived, the eight guns were as usual drawn off, tho 
infantry continuing a good countenance, and a heavy 
ill-directed fire of musquetry: but Colonel Maxwoll, 
being unincumbered with guns, and having mado a 
disposition for covering both flanks against cavalry, 
moved with such rapidity, that he not only quickly 
broke the infantry, bub overtook some of the guns in 
the opposite descent of the hill; tho infantry mado a 
creditable struggle to carry them off, but were 
ultimately bbliaed to abandon three. ‘T’ho success of 
this attack was the signal for tho advance of tho 
remainder in two lines, against the main body of the 
enemy ; and the action became gencral along that 
front. After passing tho firsh of the undulating 
hoHows which have been mentioned, and ascending 
the next height, the fire of Tippoo's artillery began to 
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relax, but the infantry maintained a respectablo 
countenance, covering the retreat of ther cannon 
according to the uniform practice of the dynasty 
of Hyder, which never risked guns against the 
English, to perform their best service with grape. 
No opportunity had been afforded on this day, of 
making any effective use of the English artillery, and 
the first line was only enabled to advanco by leaving 
its guns to the protection of the second, and on their 
near approach the enemy's infantry began to waver 
and retreat, making however a stand at each suc- 
ceeding height. 

Colonel Maxwell, who had been ordered, after 
carrying his first point, to look al once to the security 
of the right of the advancing line, and to turning the 
enemy’s left, was rapidly succeeding in tho latter 
object, and the Mysorean infantry retired with a 
more rapid step. At this moment the English cavalry 
under Colonel Floyd, who had been ordered to keep 
out of the enemy’s range of shot, on the descent of 
the rising ground beyond the ravine followed by tho 
allied cavalry, and ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might occur, charged the rear guard 
of the enemy’s retreating infantry, which made a 
determined rosistance, and nearly destroyed them, 
It was like a theatrical exhibition to the first line on 
ascending one of the swelling ominences described, to 
see their own cavalry unexpectedly charging the 
enemy across thoir front in the hollow below; the 
operation was executed by the men with porfect 
gallantry, but it was painful to observe that tho 
exhausted horses were absolutely incapable of striking 
into a gallop; pursuing the object, they were checked 
by a heavy body of infantry which had rallied and 
made a stand, in a strong position of broken rocky 
ground. Colonel Floyd very properly drew off to 
leave this position to be forced by the infantry; but 
Nizam Ali’s cavalry who had followed him across"tho 
ravine, had now thrown themselves in an unwieldy 
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mass in front of the lefi wing,.and could for somo 
time neither be bronght to advance nor recede to the 
left; the whole line was thus prevented from 
advancing, and an opportunity was afforded for tho 
escape of the guns and infantry, a large portion 
of which, must otherwise have been inevitably 
captured or destroyed. It is asserted by many officers 
in the Mysorean army, that this impediment was 
designed, that a horseman with a particular badge, 
from Assud Ali, was seen at this moment to doliver a 
message to Tippoo, who was in the rear, anxiously 
urging the escape of his guns, of which many hed 
been actually abandoned, but were recovered during 
this delay, and one only fell into the hands of the 
English in this branch of the attack; and that 
another messenger atiiended Tippoo on the same 
night. The author has since perused the active and 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy in this 
campaign, not only of Assud Ali, a person notoriously 
worthless, but of other officers of fairer fame in the 
samme service, whose names it might be injurious to 
the Hinglish interests in India, to discloso at tho 
present period. 

On getting clear of this alliod cavalry, the new 
position of the Mysoreans was quickly forced, and the 
pursuit was continued, until the works on the island 
covered the fugitives : tho English army lay on thoir 
arms, neatly on the ground in which the action tor- 
minated, and after the arrival of the tenta in the 
course of the night, encamped just beyond tho rango 
of the cannon on theisland. The casualtios of tho 
English army on this day, did not oxceed five 
hundred men; the Mysorean loss was uncertain, but 





Killed Wounded ‘otal 

' Buropean troops including officers 27 102 129 
Bengal native troops ae 84 186 L70 

» Madtas native troops oe 20 101 121 


Total .. 81 839 420 
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is estimated by themselves at three or four times 
that amount. ; 

As a mere evidence of superiority, the victory 
was complete, and had there been no movement of 
the cavalry, would havo probably been very decisive. 
But the observation of Sir Eyre Coote on a parallel 
occasion, was applied by an old officer to the present, 
“T would gladly exchange all these trophies, and the 
reputation of victory, for a few days’ rice.” The 
distress was already considerable, and would be felt 
with a daily-augmented pressure, in every successive 
day that the army should remain in a country so 
effectually desolated ; and the admirable efficiency of 
the Sultaun’s light troops, had prevented all com- 
munication of General Abercromby’s situation, on 
which Lord Cornwallis’s determinations would very 
materially depend. From the redoubt on the summit 
of the Oarigat hill which terminated the action on 
the right, a bird’s-eye view was obtained of the 
greater part of the island of Seringapatam, and the 
eastern face of the fortress, Two successive marches 
by a civeuit of twenty miles to Caniambaddy,' gave 
the means of observing the northern face and western 
extremity. During the latter part of the march from 
Bangalore, many of the heavy guns, as well as the 
field picces attached to corps, and in these two 
marches all the battering train, and almost every 
public cart in the army were dragged by the troops, 
and the reflection was not pleasant of exhibiting to 





Horaes.-—~ Killed Wounded Miesing Total 
19th Dragoons one 18 1] vee 24 
Bengal Body Guard sae we 6 6 
Madras Cavalry ove 5 10 9 24 


Total .. 18 OL 16 bd 


(Wilson: History of the Madras Army, Vol. II, p. 208.) 

! Ganiambaddy.—Kannambadi, a village on the northern 
bank of the Onuvery river, twelve miles aboye the Karighat hill 
at Soringapatam. 
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the enemy, during two tedious successive marches, 
with an intermediate resting day, evidence so con- 
clusive of the utter failure of all tho equipments 
of the English army. ; 

It appears, however, that it was not until after 
receiving the official reports of the morning succeed- 
ing the last march to Caniambaddy, that Lord Corn- 
wallis saw the impossibility of moving the heavy 
guns and stores from the spot where they then woro, 
felt the conviction that the accompaniment of this 
cumbrous impediment at such a season, was from the 
first a false measure, and saw the necessity of 
relinquishing entively the plan of the campaign, in 
which General Abercromby had been instructed to 
co-operate.’ Tho first orders for his return to Malabar, 


. were accordingly written on the 21st of May, and on 


the same day considerable bodies of troops wero 
observed, moving towards him from Seringapatam. 


. On the 22d, the destruction took place of the whole 


of the battering train and heavy equipments, and 
for the purpose of obviating unfounded impressions, 
a general order was issued, explaining to every 
soldier, European and native, the true motives of 
this measure, dressed in as cheering a garb as cireum- 
stances would admit. Still there was no intelligence 
from General Abercromby, nor of the hostile troops 
whose inarch had been observed on the 21st, and on 


. the 24th, his Lordship’s anxiety becamo so great, that 


he risked the diversion in his favour, of passing threo 
brigades under Colonel Stuart across'the river, ineroly 
to attract the enemy's attention, but not to move to 
any distance from the river; a perilous measure 


‘Such in the mind of Lord Cornwallis was tho state of 
the faculties on which foresight depends, that alter he had brought 
the army to the extreme point of ils line of operations on the 
day after his arrival ab Caniambaddy when tho official reports 
of the morning were presented to him and not before, did he 
disgover that all this misery, all the loss of lives, and all this 
enormous expence, wore to no purpose.” (Mill: ZHistory of 
British India, Vol. V, pp. 278-74.) 
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which, in the event of its filling, would have placed 
those troops in a situation truly critical. They 
roturned on the third day without intelligence. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the orders for the 
immediate return to the coast, of the army of Bombay 
had been entirely unexpected, but were carried into 
immediate execution. Misconceptions regarding the 
direction of the march, caused the capture of a large 
portion of the baggage, and an unhappy error in the 
medical department, the sacrifice of an officer and 
seventeen sick in the hospital. Four iron 18- 
pounders, imperfectly destroyed, were left at Peria- 
patam, but the army, burying the remainder of its 
battering train at the sumuit of the pass, reached the 
coast without any farther casualties from the enemy, 
but with the destruction of nearly the whole of the 
cattle froin the severity of the season, and a corres- 
ponding influence on the health of the troops. 

Before receiving any authentic account of General 
Abercromby’s march, Lord Cornwallis experienced the 
necessity of moving from Caniambaddy. All that had 
ocourred of mortality among the cattle during the 
siege of Bangalore, fell far short of the horrible scene 
and postilential air of this disgusting ground. Among 
the variety of untried expedients for conveying stores 
and provisions on leaving Bangalore, that of issuing 
to the native troops three times tho quantity of grain 
they usually carried, was the least likely to succead : 
the experiment was made,in the hope that means 
would be found by individuals, among their followers 
and friends, of conveying the surplus quantity of an 
article on which depended their future subsistence ; 
but the temptations of hunger were paramount to all 
obligations, and many sepoys were actually without 
food before half the calculated period had elapsed. 
The ration of rice to the fighting men had now for 
some tine been necessarily reduced one half; the 
appearance of the sepoys, of whom a largo portion 
live exclusively on vegetable food, indicated a gradual 
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but very perceptible wasting and prostration of 
strength ; many followers had actually died of 
hunger, and more were verging in various degrees to 
the same extremity; the animal food would, undor 
any other circumstances, have been rejected with 
disgust ; some groves of cocoa-nui and areca which 
had been felled for the substance resembling cabbago 
found at their summit, had furnished to Europeans a 
pleasant but most indigestible resource. A bleak 
wind and continued drizzling rain had more than its 
usual influence on constitutions shaken by other 
causes, and greatly augmented the sufferings of tho 
troops, and particularly of the division which had 
been without any cover to the south of the river, not 
one of whom escaped the consequent effects, and one 
young regiment, on its return to camp, was reported 
incapable of furnishing the camp guards. 

In s condition thus imperfectly sketched, the 
army on the 26th commenced its inarch for Bangalore, 
by @ route to the northward of either of those already 
mentioned. Every practicable exertion and contriv- 
ance was adopted for the conveyance of the sick, 
and among the most efficient, a regiment of native 
cavalry paraded in front of each regiment of Huropean 
infantry that had suffered most, and the dismounted 
native dragoon Jed and supported fhis drooping 
comrade, as the only possible mode of moving without 
the abandonment of the sick. When scarcely half 
of a short march had been accomplished, a body 
of about two thousand horse, evidently increasing in 
numbers, made their appearance on the left of tha 
principal column of march near its rear, on the very 
ground, as was afterwards ascertained, that bounded 
the field of Chercooli;* and although the enemy's 
army was known to be in the opposite direction, 
little doubt was entertained from the point at which 





,* Chercooli—Chinkwali, seven miles north of Kannambndi 
where Hyder had been defeated by the Mabratias on the Sth 
March 1771, 
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this body made its appearance, of an immediate 
attempt on the stores and baggage moving. on that 
flank, Prompt dispositions to frustrate the attack 
were ordered by Colonel Stuart, who commanded in 
the rear: and they were not completed, when one 
of his staff, employed on the left rank, in giving 
directions regarding the skirmishers, was addressed 
in a loud voice by one of the horsemen, announcing 
that ho was a Mahratta, and begging that the firing 
might cease. Although no suspicion had been 
entertained of the existence of a Mahratta army 
within one hundred and fifty miles, the request was 
complied with. The horseman approached, and the 
most satisfactory evidence was given of the presence 
of two Mahratta armies at the distance of a few 
miles; that of the Poona state, under Hurry Pundit, 
the Commander-in-chief, and the more efficient army 
of Purseram Bhow, of which the cavalry in sight 
was the advanced guard, under his son. Other 
messengers had taken the direction of the head of 
the column where the Coinmander-in-chief was; and 
befare the army reached its ground of encampment, 
his Lordship received new evidence of the unparalleled 
oxccllence of the enemy’s light troops; in finding 
that, not only while distant, every customary means 
had beon employed of transmitting to him distinct 
intelligonce of every successive step in the approach 
of the Mahratta army, but that in their nearer 
approach, with an overwhelming and certainly not 
an inacbive cavalry, they were provented by com- 
paratively a few straggling horsemen, from conveying 
even the rumour of their approach, until actually 
in sight. 





1 Hari Pant Phadke had left Poona on the isi January with 
90,000 Mahrattas, and marohed to Kurnool and on to Anantapur, 
in the Madras Presidency. They then approached Sita in 
Mysore, which surrendered and Maddagiri and then advanced fo- 
wards Seringapatam. The other Mahratta army under Parasuram 
Bhau, which had been occupied with the giege of Dharwar with 
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Lord Cornwallis had certainly reason to complain 
of the imperfect execution of the promises made by 
the Mahratta chiefs, but if he had possessed even a 
few days before, accurato information of their Lardy 
advance, the circumstances of the campaign would 
probably have assumed a different colour. , he relief 
of hunger was the most urgent want in the English 
army, in which, perhaps, not one individual had, for 
the last fortnight, partaken of a wholesome meal ; 
and the inimitable mercantile police of a Mahratta 
chief, in his own camp, was never more skilfully 
exhibited than on this occasion, in holding up 
exorbitant prices until the resources of individuals 
were exhausted, and gradually adapting the supply 
to the simple capacity of payment. It was however 
a spectacle of just retribution, to see the troops of 
Nizam Ali sharing in the exactions which their own 
torpor had chiefly contributed to produce: bub even 
the influence of example was inefficient .to rouse to 
energy these stately cavaliers, in all respects singularly 
contrasted to the mean aspect, and black meagre 
visage of the common Mahratta horseman, who 
foraged at large, and effectually commanded the 
resources of the country. 

The bazar of a Mahratta camp prosonted an 
exhibition of no ordinary character: and to their 
famished visitors, exhibited a picture of the spoils of 
the east, and the industry of the west. From a web 
of English broad cloth, to a Birmingham pen-knife ; 
from the shawls of Cashmire to the second-hand 
garment of a Hindoo; from diamonds of the first 





Captain Little and three Bombay sepoy battalions, crossed tha 
Tungabhadra river on the 22nd April and moved south-east and 
effected a junction with Hari Pant Phadke on the 24th May at 
Nagamangala, about 28 miles north of Seringapatam. The two 
armies then marched sonth and joined Lord Cornwallis south of 
Molkote two days later, If the Mahrattas with their supplies 
had arrived a few days oalier, the war might have ended then 
with a victory over Tippu. (Grant Duff: History of the Mah- 
ratias, Vol. IZ, pp. 200-208.) 
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water, to the silver earring of a poor plundered 
village maiden ; from oxen, sheep, and poultry, to the 
dried salt fish of Concan: almost every thing was 
seen that could be presented by the best bazars of the 
richest towns: but above all, ‘‘ the tables of the money 
changers,”, overspread with the coins of every country 
of the east, in the open air, and public street of the 
camp, gave evidence of an extent of mercantile acti- 
vity, utterly inconceivable in any camp, excepting 
that of systematic plunderers, by wholesale and retail. 
Every variety of trade appoared to be exercised with a 
large competition, and considerable diligence, and 
among them one apparently the least adapted to a 
wandering life—the trade of tanner was practised with 
eminent success. A circular hole dug in the earth, a 
raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, and 
secured above with a series of skewers run through its 
edges into the earth, formed the tan-pit : on marching 
days, the tan-pit with its contents, in the shape of a 
bag, formed one side of a load for a horse or bullock, 
and the liquid preparation was either emptied or pre- 
served, according to the length or expected repetition 
of the march: the best tanning material* is equally 
accessible and portable, and tho English officers 
obtained from these ambulatory tan-pits, what their , 
own Indian capitals could not then produce, except 
as Huropean imports—excellent sword belis, 

The large convoys of provisions and plunder com- 
ing up in tho Mabratta rear, rendered 1b necessary, 
on consultation with the chiefs, to continue for some 
time interposed between them and Tippoo's army in 
the present vicinity. Lord Cornwallis was on the 
27th relieved by letter from all uneasiness regarding May 27, 
General Abercromby, although on the preceding 





* Oatechu, 2 vegetable preparation, long known in Europe 
by the strange name of Terra Japonion, 

[The acacia catechu, a powerful astringent, tho resin .of 
which is exported to Burope for the use of tanners, From a 
mistake in its origin ib was given the name Terra Japonica.) 

WH . 30* 
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evening a salute of rejoicing from the ramparts of 
Seringapatam had created serious uncasinoss. Asn 
token of joy for the deliverance of tho capital it was 
entirely unfeigned, but it also protendad to announco 
a complete victory, with the capture of Genoral 
Abercromby’s battering train, and tho unhappy hos- 
pital patients were exhibited as authentic evidence 
of these pretensions. 

Moving slowly to the north-east, the' English 
army passed the vicinity of Hooliordroog,' a small 
impregnable rock with a town at its foot; the town 
was easily carried, and the garrison capitulated on the 
usual terms of security for private property, and a 
special condition of protection against the Mabrattas, 
The condition was religiously observed, and the 
garrison and inhabitants who had taken refuge on the 
rock, moved at their own request in tho direction of 
Madoor,’ under the care of a sufficient English escort ; 
the officer had directions to accompany them the 
whole distance if required, or until the kelledar should 
consider himself entirely safe. Not asingle Muhratta 
horseman was seen to hover near, and after marching 
about half way, no danger being any longer appre- 
hended, the kelledar, with many assurances of 
gratitude, informed the officer, that he would trouble 
the escort no farther; and they accordingly parted in 
opposite directions; but no soonor was the distanco 
sufficient to prevent tho possibility of relief, than: 
these unhappy people were surrounded by Mahratitas, 
and plundered of all their property down to the 
meanest article of wearing apparel. Considerod as 
an event in the campaign, the plan. of this work 
would pass without notice, an incident productive of 
no military or political result; but as an illustration 
of national character the anecdote may hold » fair 





1 Hooliordroog,—_Huliyurdurga, a town in the Tumkur District, 
Mysore, with a fortified hill rising abruptly 8,178 feet above sea 
level, about 25 miles north-cast of Melkote, 

* Madoor.—Maddur, a village 15 miles south of Huliyurdurga, 
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claim to thea space which it occupies. As Hoolior- 
droog, if now held by a garrison of ordinary strength, 
would necessarily be in a state of siege or blockade 
until the armies should advance in the ensuing season, 
the place was dismantled and abandoned, and the 
united armies proceeded slowly towards Bangaloro. 
Before reaching that place, the intermediate 
plan of operations was finally adjusted, of which tho 
first preliminary was a loan of 144,000/. to the 
Mahrattas, who of all the confederates had been 
personally and nationally most enriched by the war, 
from the English who had hitherto been personally 
and nationally impoverished. Lord Cornwallis had 
not to consider the moral rapacity which dictated 
the demand, but the political benetit of compliance 
bo prevent their retiring behind the Toombuddra ; 
and the intelligent reader will not fail to remark, 
that no other Commander-in-chief than the Governor- 
genoral of India could possibly have secured this 
advantage, the sum being realised by a simple order 
to stop the commercial investment of dollars in its 
transit from England to China.’ Purseram Bhow, 
with his own army, accompanied by the detachment 
of Bombay troops, proceeded by the vicinity of Sera, 
for the purpose of operating to the north-west; Assud 
Ali, with the mass of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, relieved 
Lord Cornwallis from the intolerable burden of thoir 
“presence, and the forces of that state wero to operate 
to the north-east, Hurry Punt was to remain with 
Lord Cornwallis as the representative and plenipo- 
tentiary of the Mahratia government for political 
purposes: Tédgewunt remained in his former charge 
of military commander, for which he was eminently 





! "From his camp, near Ooiredroog, (Hutridurga) on the 
Q1st of June, he (Lord Cornwallis) wrote to the Governor and 
Council of Madras, to take the treasure out of the China ships, 
and soining it into rupees, send it to him with the utmost possible 
bara (Mill: History of British India, Vol. Il, Bk, VI, 
p. 219, 
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unfit, but was relieved in his diplomatic trust by 
Meer Aalum, a man of real talent; and each of theso 
yepresentatives of their respective sovereigns was 
attended by a select body of cavalry, to aid in tho 
general operations of the English army, while their 
own cavalry should be sent to Coromandel. to rocover 
and recruit. It was his ordship’s share of tho 
general plan to interpose his army betwoen the onemy 
and the Company’s possessions for their security, for 
the conyenience of gradually drawing forward his 
supplies; for reducing such of the intormediate 
fortresses as were necessary to these ends; and for 
the further object of establishing an uninterrupted 
chain of tenable posts from Madras to Seringapatam, 
by which small convoys or grain merchants might 
proceed with little or no escort, whenever the season 
should admit of the armies taking their ultimato 
ground before the enemy’s capital : and in the mean- 
while the operations thus allotted to each branch of 
tha confederacy, enabled the whole to subsist, in a 
great degree, on the resources of the enemy’s country. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Recurrence to the prior operations of the other armies— 
Arny of Bombay—Coorg—its former history— 
and singular manners—Balance of blood—Raja 
restores his authority with energy and sagacity— 
Successful operations against T'ippoo’s troops— 
Misfortune of his family-—First acquaintance 
with the English—tmproved—fixes their attach- 
ment by his gallantry and conduct—General 
Abercromby marches through his country— 
Mercara, the capital, possessed by the Mysoreans, 
on the point of surrender—relieved by the raja’s 
express permission— Singular and romantic 
explanation — General Abercromby’s confidence 
of resuming his former position—Nizam Ali's 
operations— Number and character of the 
forces under his personal command—proceeds to 
Paungul—his army to Rachore—to Capool— 
Description of the place—siege—surrender— 
march towards Kurpa—Gungicota—Results— 
Mahratta operations—~ Detachment from Bombay 
under Captain Little—ascends the ghaut of 
Amba~joins Perseram Bhow—United force 
moves to Darwar—Awkward and protracted 
stege——Reinforcement under Colonel Irederic— 
Misapprehension of wants—Premature assauli— 
Repulse—Ohagrin and death of Colonel Frede- 
ric—Major Sartorius—Promises of the Mahratias 
constantly violated—All operations interrupied 
and precarious—Place capitulates after sia 
months siege, for want of provisions—Garrison 
march away—are attacked and destroyed— 
Reetprocal accusations of violating the capitula- 

au 
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tion—Perseram Bhow with the English corps, 
advance to Seringapatam—Hurry Punt by an- 
other route—Junction as before described—Liesult 
of these operations—~Negotiations during the 
campaign. 


HE convenience of uninterrupted narrative has 
not permitted us to deviate into the prior his- 
* tory of the several armies which were concentrated 
near the capital of Mysoor; but tho separation of tho 
allies near to Bangalore, offers a period of natural 
pause, to look back at the preceding operations, first 
of the army of Bombay, before it received orders for 
its temporary return to Malabar; and afterwards, of 
»the allied armies: previously to their junction with 
Lord Cornwallis ; bub in no farther detail than may bo 
requisite for explaining the nature and extont of 
General Abercromby’s prospects for regaining the 
position from which he had retired ; and conveying a 
correct impression of the actual progress of each 
branch of the confederacy towards the ultimate object 
of the war. 

Our last notices of Malabar lefs General Aber- 
cromby the Governor of Bombay, in possession of 
Cannanore, and the whole province of Malabar, 
supported, with the exception of tho Mapillas 
(Mahommedans,) by tho anxious wishos of the great 
mass of the population, who rested their only hope of 
emancipation from the tyranny of the house of Hydor 
on the success of the English arms, The intermediate 
country of Coorg, which has frequently occupied our 
notice, interposes its mountains on the shortest route 
from Malabar to Seringapatam ; and Goneral Aber- 
cromby found a still more zealous ally in tho extra~ 
ordinary man who then governed that cruelly 
depopulated country as its raja, 

In the course of those operations which preceded 
thé death of Hyder, the raja of Coorg, with all his 
numerous family, were taken, and imprisoned in the 
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fort of Cuddoor,’ on the eastern frontier of Bednoro; 
the raja died, and when Tippoo passed that place in 
1788, considering it to be within the reach of enter- 
prise from Bednore, he ordered the family to be 
removed, by an inexplicablo solection, to the fort of 
Periapatam, on the castern frontier of the woods of 
Coorg: Among the prisoners was the raje, of whom 
we speak, then a youth about fifteen. In this situa- 
tion, scarcely provided with the necessaries of life, 
neglected, and unobserved, he had an opportunity of 
witnessing the sympathy excited in the minds of 
evon the Mysoreans, by the wretched fate of his 
country, and the barbarous expatriation of his 
subjects; and his situation on the direct route by 
which they were driven, like herds of cattle to the- 
shambles, occasionally presented to his direct view, 
objects to rouse in his youthful and ardent mind, the 
distant hope of one day avenging their common 


wrongs. 
With the assistance of some faithful friends of 
the family, who hovered in the woods, and found means 
of communicating the project they had formed, he 
escaped from Perviapatam in 1788. It was probably 
after this event, that Tippoo Sultaun ordered the 
remainder of the family to be removed to Seringa- 
patam; whero, after the customary scrutiny, two 
females, sisters of, the raja, were received into the 
royal harem ;* and a third, deenied unworthy of that 
honour, had a destination of which we shall presently 
speak. The unhappy raja found his country dopopu- 
lated, the lands in the possession of strangers, and 
the few remaining Coorgs prolonging a concealed and 
precarious existence in the woods, hunted wherever 
they were heard of, by the troops and new possessors. 
The young raja placed himself at tho head of this 





* Ouddoor.—Kadur, a town on the Bangalore-Poona, Rail- 
way, in the Kadur Distrioé, Mysore. ‘ 
*They wero restored to the raja, alter the capture of 
Seringapatam, 
. 
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remnant of the fortunes of his house, and bogan to 
retaliate on his oppressors: he was heard of overy 
where, bué seen no where, and with the pretensions 
of a hero, led the life of a chief of bandibti. Ata 
very early period of theso adventures, while pursued 
by encreasing numbers of Mysorean troops, he was 
deceived by amicable messages, to put himself into 
the power of his southern neighbour, the raja of Cota 
Angaree,* with whose house there had been an ancient 
family feud; and repaired to his rosidence bolow the 
ghauts, ab a place named Paulec,’ In the history of 
every people, a period occurs, when the law of retri- 
bution precedes the establishment of regular govern- 
ment; constituting in some degree, the point of 
honour of that period of society; and our Huropean 
ancestors scarcely kept a more correct account current, 
of wrong, and reparation, than is exhibited in the 
following abstract of this transaction, as related by 
the raja himself,* 

When: completely in the power of his host, 
without the possibility of escape, he received the 
following proposition. “ Your grandfather slew one 
of my ancestors, I demand a head in return.” —~Answer, 
“Your ancestor opposed mine in open warfare, one 
hundred years ago, and was slain, I am here as your 
guest, trusting to your honour, and your promise; 
and instead of giving protection, you rovive an 
antiquated claim of blood. I am in your power, and 
that is-my answer.” A paper was then produced, 
and the vaja was distinctly told, that he must cithar 
make payment with his own head, or terminate tho 
feud by signing the paper. He signed tho act, of 





Cota Angdree,—This Raja is commonly known as tho 
Raja of Kote, a fort commanding tho entranco to tho sea 
near Badngara, south of Tollichorry, in the Malabar District, 
Madras. 

» * Patilee-—Payoli is 74 miles from Badagara, a villago ovor- 
looking the river, 

* Tn the work noticad in the preface to vol. i. pago xxix, 
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surrendering as the price of blood, certain of his 
districts above the ghauts. He was permitted to 
depart; and the raja of Cota AngAree in person took 
immediate possession of the districts, which happened 
to afford a convenient retreat during Tippoo Sultaun’s 
active preceedings in the lower countries at this 
period, But while believing the raja of Coorg to be 
incapable of collecting fifty men, he found himself 
unexpectedly surrounded by five hundred, and com. 
pletely at his mercy: the conversation which ensued 
completes the history of this singular transaction.— 
Raja of Coorg, ‘‘ Render an account of your reasons 
for an hostile ascent of the ghauts,’—Anszer, “You 
know that you have surrendered this district, as the 
. price of blood, and I am here on my own territory.”’—- 
Raja of Coorg, “ Your ancestor was slain by mine in 
fair battle, upwards of an hundred years ago; no 
retribution was ever demanded by your house from 
mine, until, by an unmanly breach of hospitality and 
faith, you extorted a forcible signature. That was 
not a convenient time to remind you of what you 
shall not now forget—the blood of two princes of my 
house, slain by you in Wynfad. You are now in my 
power, without a breach of hospitality. Against the 
head of ono of these princes let the head of your 
ancestor be placed, and your own head shall balance 
the other.”—Raja of Cota Angdree, “I admit the 
statement to be correct; but instead of my head, 
accept as tho balance of the price of blood, the 
district of WyndAad, as far as Culpaty, a long-contested 
torritory between our houses, to which I shall formally 
surrender my: claim, and cancel the instrument which 
you signed at Paulee.” This proposition was accept- 
ed; anc in the instrument of transfer (given at length 
in the raja’s life,) the debts and credits, and the 
adjustment of the balance of blood, are minutoly 
recited, In such a state of society, the casuistry is 
remarkable, of distinguishing between the validity of 
an instrument forcibly executed, with or without tho 
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occurrence of previous fraud; and that somo valuo 
was annexed to an obligation extorted by more force, 
which, among civilized nations, would be considered 
void, is evident from the corresponding forbearance 
in shedding blood. ‘Phe reluctance to increase tho 
balance of revenge, will afford no explanation consist- 
ent with the ordinary history of human conduct; and 
we can only contemplate as an exception, the raro 
avidence which will presently appear, that the quality 
of mercy doubly blessed, was not without its estima- 
tion among the choson spirits of this semi-barbarous 
race. 

During these transactions, the raja had beon 
busily occupied in conveying intelligence of his 
wishes to the survivors of the dispersed population ; 
and his numbers gradually but rapidly encreasing, ho 
soon found himself in a situation bo dispossess the 
new occupants. Thoy were of two descriptions, and 
demanded distinc) treatment; Mahommedans who 
had accepted establishmonts as a boon from the 
Sultaun, and the inhabitants of Adwinee, treacho- 
rously swept off at the conclusion of the Mahvatta 
war, and forcibly settled in Coorg. To tho latter he 
afforded such means as he possessed of roturning to 
their native country, the Mabommedans he treatad 
in all respects as enemies, and such as wore not slain 
in the first encounters, quickly abandoned thoir 
habitations, to be re-occupiod by the Coorgs. ‘Iho 
country, however, had profited little from tho industry 
of its new masters, and ib was farther injured in the 
struggles for its re-occupation, 

Cattle, implements of husbandry, secd corn, and 
even the means of immediate subsistence were want- 
ing; and for all these the raja laid under contribution 
the territory of his enemy; along an oxtonsive line of 
frontier, his incursions skilfully varied, were always 
successful; and he had the satisfaction of socing, 
inthe course of that and the succeeding year, a 
thriving population, hardened by misfortune, and 
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instructed by experience, capable of surrounding him 
with near four thousand faithful warriors, A detach- 
ment passing to Malabar, at the time when he 
began to shew himself in force, was defeated in its 
descent of the pass, with the loss of 1,200 men: and 
the Sultayn upon proceeding to Malabar in 1789, 
marched & division of his army, under Burhan- 
u-Deen through Coorg, for the purpose of re-victual- 
ling the posts; but before he could effect this object, 
the raja had carried two out of the four, one by a 
coup-de-main, and the other by encouraging a strong 
garrison to sally upon apparently inferior numbers, 
turning upon them with fury, and entering with the 
fugitives. Burhdn-u-Deen effected the provisioning 
of the two remaining posts with considerable loss, 
One of these mounting seven guns was soon afterwards 
reduced, and Mercara alone remained, a post erected 
by Hyder near the usual residence of the formor 
rajas as the head-quarters of the Mysorean troops in 
Coorg. In the midst of these successes, however, 
his enemy the raja of Cota Angiree was not afraid 
to encrease the balance of revenge, and while the 
Coorg was engaged in the open encounter of the 
Sultaun’s troops, stole upon the retirement of the 
raja’s family in the woods, and in the aflray, two of 
his wives, « nephew, and many children were killed, 
and tho retroat was plundered of all the domestica 
valuables, collected by his ancestors, all of which had 
hitherto escaped the general ruin, 

But better fortunes awaited him in another 
quarter. The accidental mission of a confidential 
sorvant to make some purchases at Tellicherry, 
brought him into communication with Mr. Taylor,* 
the chief of that English establishment. ‘Their 








1 Robert Taylor, the English Chief at Tellicherry, under 
the orders of the Government of Bombay, invited the Raja of 
Coorg to a conference, and in October 1790, a formal treaty was 
concluded, under which the Raja agreed to treat Tippu and* his 
allies as enemies, to furnish the English with supplies, and to 


. 
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common interests and viows were quickly undérstood ; 
authority was received from Bombay, and a system 
of mutual co-operation was concorted for the invasion 
of Mysoor, with the inestimable advantages of passing 
through the country of an ally till within forty milos 
of the enemy’s capital. In direct opposition to 
ordinary practice, in the country and class of civiliza- 
tion to which he belonged, every proimiso of this 
singular man was most sacredly performed, and 
genorally overstepped. To an application for aid in 
gun bullocks, he correctly roplied, that thoso of 
Coorg were as unfit for military purposos as the 
cattle of Malabar; but he immediately mado a most 
hazardous irruption into Mysoor, in which he carried 
off and sent to the Hnglish an accoptable supply of 
the best quality from the Sultaun's stock, and 
repeated the enterprise on every favourable opportu- 
nity. In provisions, intelligence, and aid of every 
kind, he anticipated tho wishes of his friends, and 
rivetted their admiration by his frank and romantic 
gallantry. 

In conformity to the plan of operations dirccted 
by Lord Cornwallis, General Abercromby commenced 
his march to the eastward, with four Huropean regi- 
ments, five sepoy battalions, and a suitablo artillery, 
in February 1791. He had water convoyance as far 
ag Tliacore,’ within 26 miles of the ghant; but tho 
subsequent difficultios required a large exercise of 
patience and skill, and could not have been surmounted 
in the face of an enemy; ovory soparato gun being 





have no connection with the French, while the Company guaran: 
teed the independence of Coorg, and tho maiftenaneo of the 
Raje’s interests in case of a peace being mado with Tippu. (Rice: 
Mysore and Coorg, 1878.) 

Tiacore.—Ivikkur, a village 15 miles north-orst of Canna- 
nore on tho high road leading up to Coorg, on tho right of the 
Baliapatam river. During the rains, timber and bamboos ara 
floated down from Ivikkur to the coast. Tho road up tho 
ao Pass into Ooorg passes through dense oyor-green 
‘orest. 
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hoisted over a succession of ascents by ropes and 
tackles. Mercara, the only remaining post occupied 
by the Mysoreans, had long been invested by the 
Coorgs, and the raja had given reason to expect, that 
a few days more would determine its surrender ; 
intelligence however was received of the approach of 
a convoy of provisions, escorted by a respectablo 
division of the Sultaun’s army; and of its being, after 
a severe action, surrounded by the raja, without the 
possibility of escape. While General Abercromby 
was in hourly expectation of learning its surrender, 
the raja was himself the first to announce, that 
although the convoy was completely at his mercy, he 
had allowed it to enter Mercara, and the escort to 
return in safety. Such a fact, however explained, 
would, in ordinary cases, be considered as direct 
evidence of treachery; but the raja’s statement, as 
given in the manuscript, added to his singular 
character, now sufficiently understood, removed every 
shadow of suspicion from the mind of General 
Abercromby. 

Ho explained that during his confinement at 
Periapatam, the officer commanding, influenced by 
compassion, (and probably by the interesting char- 
acter of his young charge,) had been induced to 
allow of his walking out occasionally on parole, to take 
the diversion of hunting in the woods, In one of 
these excursions, he was benighted near a Mysorean 
post, within the frontiers of Coorg, and the officer 
commanding, Kadir Khan Khéshgee, being informed 
of the circumstance, invited him to his house, and 
entertained him with hospitality and kindness until 
the morning* this was the officer who commanded the 
escort, and this is the whole extent of obligation 
stated in the manuscript; but there was another of 
greater importance, which delicacy prevented his 
relating. On the occasion already noticed, of select- 
ing two of the raja’s sisters for the royal harem, 
Kadir Khan, who was a personal favourite of his 


. 
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sovereign, obtained as a special distinction, the 
honour of receiving the rejected lady; she was sont 
to his house, was attended by a porson of hor own 
cast, and lodged in a separate apartment, where ho 
never approached her, and availed himself of the 
first unsuspected opportunity of sending hér secretly 
to her brother’s protection. ; 
After the action which has,been noticed, in 
which Kadir Khan lost above seven hundred men, & 
disposition was made by the Coorgs, to fall upon tho 
convoy at the dawn of day, with the national broad- 
bladed instrument, common to this people and to the 
Nairs; but before commencing the attack, the raja 
caused proclamation to be made at their outposts, that 
he acknowledged his obligations to Kadir Khan, and 
desired to spare his life. A conference ensued, in 
which it was pleaded, that the acceptance of indivi- 
dual safety, would cause the destruction of his family, 
and that his retum without executing the service, 
would be fatal to himself. The raja, with a prodi- 
gality of romance, exceeding whatever has been 
related in the authentic tales of western chivalry, not 
only allowed the convoy to enter the place, and the 
escort to return, but at the instance of his friend, 
extended the courtesy to the kelledar of Mercara, who 
must have surrendered in a fow days to the English 
Jatiny ; it was accordingly agreed, that he should eat 
his provisions as fast as appearances could justify, and 
then be permitted to capitulate on condition of a safe 
conduct to Seringapatam; and the raja not only 
declined the offer of General Abercromby’s assistance 
in the reduction of the place, but supplied the gar- 
rison with carriage and safe conduct, and presented 
them on their departure with a liberal pecuniary 
donation to supply their future wants:* the walls 
were then razed to the ground, and he committed 





re Bs After the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, the Raja invited 
his friend Kadir Khan to Coorg, where he was received in all 
respects aga brother of the family. The raja presented him 
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himself and his people to the national defence of 
their courage and their woods. The subsequent 
incidents connected with our design up to the period 
of return of the English army to Malabar, have been 
already velated, and no farther explanation will be 
necessary,to shew the solid grounds of expectation 
that General Abercromby would be enabled to resume, 
at the proper season, from the same advanced 
position, the part allotted to him in the future 
operations of the war. We proceed to resume the 
prior operations of the allies. 

The army of Nizain Ali began to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad, in May 1790, and was 
joined by the stipulated English detachment of two 
battalions of sepoys, under Major Montgomery, with 
the addition of a company of European artillery, for 
the purpose of the intended siege of Capool.' The 
cavalry individually resembled that under Assud Ali, 
but were somewhat better commanded; and the 
infantry under Monsieur Raymond, an intelligent 
and enterprising Frenchman, was as good as, with 
indifferent arms and extremely imperfect means of 
enforcing discipline, he could be expected to make 
them. A gorgeous mass, numerically sufficient for 
the conquest of the whole peninsula, moved south- 
west, ab first to Paungul,* which was the limit of 
Nizam Ali’s personal campaign, and afterwards, with 
long and repeated delays to Rachore, within their 
own dominions, and there remained until authentic 
intelligence was received of the descent of Tippoo's 
army to Coimbetoor in September, when, free from 
the alarm of.interruption, and carrying ruin and 





with a large estate, suitably provided with cattle, implements of 
husbandry and labourers, and on this estate he resided in great 
affluence until his death, which ocourred in 1806, 

1 Gapool.—Kopal, a village about 200 miles south-west of 
Hyderabad, novth of the Tungabbadra river. 7 

2 Paungul-—Pangal, about 85 miles south of Hyderabad 
on the Kistna river and 30 miles north of Kurnool. 
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devastation in their train, they sat down bofore 
Capool on the 28th of October. 

A lofty and precipitous rock, surmounted by a 
yampart, and containing a central citadel command- 
ing the interior area, might enable its defenders to 
smile at more efficient means. The canngn placed 
in the batteries were of so bad a quality, that in one 
week they were disabled by their own fire, a fact of 
which no previous assurance could convince Nizam 
Ali's general: and a new battering train, to be 
brought forward from various points, did not arrive 
before the middle of January, 1791. The English ar- 
tillery performed in the most satisfactory manner tho 
duties required by that branch of the service; and 
the infantry was equally efficient—but the obstinate 
ignorance of Nizam Ali’s commander, rendered their 
skill and energy of little avail. On the 18th of 
April, 1791, the place surrendered by capitulation, 
and Behauder Benda, a similar post about threo 
miles to the northward, acceded to the same terms. 
Both places were amply garrisoned, and provided with 
every thing necessary for a much longer resistance ; 
but the unexpected intelligence of the fall of Banga- 
lore, which, correctly viewed, augmented the obliga- 
tions of defence, had, in the ordinary influenco of 
such events on the human mind, produced a convorsa 
operation. Oapool had been invosted for upwards 
of five months, and the intelligence which dampod 
the energies of the garrison, furnished them also 
with a plausible apology for, surrender. After the 
* yequisite arrangements in that vicinity, the army 
directed its march to the south-east to yegain Kurpa 
and its dependencies, lost in 1779: Gunjycota’ sur- 
rendered about the time that Lord Cornwallis loft 





: Gunjycota.—Gondikota, in the Jammalamadugu Taluq of 
the Ouddapah District, a large fortress, buili on tho edge of a 
cliff, on the south bank of the Penneru river. It was builé in 


1689, The fort is in good progervation with » fine mosque, and | 


large gardens of orange trees, limes and custard apples, 
fh 
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Caniambaddy ; minor places fell without resistance ; 
but in many instances the fall was merely nominal, 
it was the submission of poligars who held or had 
recovered their own places, ever ready to bend to 
circumstances, and preferring Nizam Ali as a master, 
only because he could be disobeyed with impunity ; 
with these reservations, however, Goorumncondsa was 
the chief place of strength and importance which 
remained to be reduced in that quarter, and this 
branch of the confederacy had, with slender merits, 
accomplished very considerable objects. 

The Mahrattas, like Nizam Ali, ostensibly 
took the field at the same period as the English. 
The detachment of two battalions of sepoys, with 
one company of Huropean, and two of native artil- 
levy, under Captain Little, destined to act with the 
army of that state according to treaby, embarked at 
Bombay, in May, 1790, and entering the river of 
Jaigur, nearly two degrees to the southward, proceed- 
ed in the same boats as faras the river was navigable, 
and then debarking ascended the ghaut of Amba, in 
the very depth of the monsoon. On the 26th of June, 
they joined the army under Perseram Bhow, (Pué- 
wurdun) at Coompta, a place about fifty miles south- 
east from the head of the pass. Meritch, the capital 
of this chief, is situated near the river Kistna. ‘The , 
removal of an hostile and dangerous frontier, was of 
the utmost importance to the security of his own 
possessions; and the virulence of political hostility 
was aggravated by the personal violation perpetrated 
on one of his family after the capture of * Neergoond 
in 1785. The interests of the confederacy in that 
quarter, could not, therefore, have been committed to 
Mahratta hands more likely to conduct thom with 
earnestness and zeal; and the force under his com- 
mand has been vated at 20,000 horse, and 10,000 
infantry. The first national object was the recovery 





* Seo page 287. 
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of those piovitices between the five zivers* obbalnod 
by the house of Hyder during tho civil war of Ragoba} 
and of these provinces Darwar was deamed tha 
capital, and principal military depdt, situated on a 
plain, with the usual annexation of a large fortified 
town, but both constructed with as much care and 
strength, as is compatible with an ontire ignorance 
of scientific principles. 

Jts defence, and the military govornment of tho 
province, were committed to Budr-u-Zeman Khan, the 
most respectable officer in the Mysorean service, with 
a division of five regular cushoons, furnished with a 
complete field equipment of guns, and an unlimited 

- command over the irregular infantry of tho province, 
a force which Perseram Bhow could not, with any 
military prudence, leave in his rear. Tho rivers 
being full, and the season unfavourable for military 
operations, he did not commence his march from 
Coompta until the 8d of August, and arrived before 
Darwar on the 18th of September. In spite of the 
opportunity of receiving better counsel, the old 
Mahratta tactic of firing into the town from a distant 
eminence during the day, and withdrawing tho guns 
at night, was continued for about forty days. On the 
30th of October, Perseram Bhow moved to occupy a 
more advanced position on a different faco of the fort. 
The actual strength of the garrison at this time 
was estimated at 7,000 regular firolocks, and 8,000 
irregulars, and Budr-u-Zeman Khin, with about 
2,000 men and four guns, moved out to an oxtorior 
position, to prevent the occupation of the intend- 
ed ground. He was attacked in this position, and as 
might be expected, the weight of the servico fell on 
the English detachment; but although Perseram 
Bhow obstinately refused to adopt the suggestion of 
commencing the operation by a falso attack with his 
own troops on the flank of the position, he porformed, 





* Kistna, Gutpurba, Malpurba, Worda, Toombuddrn, 
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with tolerable accuracy, all that he engaged to 
execute; and the enemy was dislodged and routed, 
with considerable loss, and the capture of three of 
their guns, : 

The same process of ridiculous annoyance by 
day, and. reciprocal repose by night, was continued 
until the 13th of December, when an attack by 
escalade was made on the town, headed of course by 
the English detachment, whose commander was the 
first to ascend the ladders, and was wounded. The 
service was completely executed, and the English 
yeturned to their camp; but the Mahrattas who dis- 
persed for plunder, accidentally set fire to the town 
in several places, and Budr-u-Zeman Khan availing 
himself of the consequent confusion, sallied, drove 
them out, and re-occupied the town, the Mahrattas 
having previously carried off three guns as trophies. 
It was again carried on the 18th; but in conformity 
to national practice, oven the guns placed in battery 
in the town, were uniformly withdrawn at night. 
Captain Little had at a very early period, reported the 
total inefficiency of the means possessed by Perseram 
Bhow for the reduction of Darwar; but the precise 
nature of that inefficiency either was not accurately 
understood at Bombay, or was not adequately re-. 
mediod. A reinforcement was ordered from that 
place, consisting of one regiment of Huropean infan- 
fry, one battalion of sepoys, a considerable augmenta~ 
tion of European artillerymen, dué no cannon or 
stores, and three officers of engineers, under the orders 
of Colonel Frederic, who arrived before Darwar on the Jan. 2. 
Qd of January 1791. 

Independently of the insufficiency of the cannon 
furnished by the Mahrattag, so precarious and unekil- 
ful were the arrangements of their military depart- 
ments, that there was frequently a want of ammuni- 
tion at the mosé critical periods, and no operation,of 
a siege could be undertaken with the least certainty 
that any one material required would be ready at tha 
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period promised. A deficiency of ainmunition, which 
could not be supplied for a considerable time, induced 
Colonel Froderic to attempt an assault, at an carlior 

Feb. 7. period than was otherwise expedient, on the 7th of Pob- 
ruary; the arrangements were well advanced, the dry 
ditch was filled with fascines, and the as8ailants wore 
on the point of issuing from the advanced covor with 
the confidence of terminating their labours, when it 
was found necessary to abandon tho attempt, Tho 
materials of the fascincs were rather dry; tho 
experienced kelledar had sent somo trusty men to 
creep along the ditch and lodge a few lighted port- 
fires among them at the proper time, and before the 
storming party could have crossed, their fascine 
causeway was a mass of flame. It was tho Ist of 
March before the expected supply of ammunition 
arrived, and the regular approaches wero resuined ; 
but Colonel Frederic, sinking under the feelings aris- 
ing from sacrifice of reputation, in an important 
command, on which high expectations had been 
founded, without any of the ordinary means of com- 
manding success, died on the 13th of March, and tho 
command devolved on Major Sartarius of tho 
engineers. 

Porseram Bhow had by this timo received a fow 
additional heavy guns from Poona; but the same dis- 
regard of precision in the performance of a promise, 
continued to render it cqually impracticablo to pursue 
with consistency any fixed serics of measures. Tho 
approaches, however, continued to advance, disturbed, 
as during the whole service, by frequent sortics. An 
extensive lodgment was mado on the’ crest of the 
glacis by both the Mahrattas and English; but tho 
incossant disappointments regarding every material 
and every supply, did not inspire any sanguine con- 
fidence of early success, Private intelligence, how- 
ever, indicated an approaching scarcity of provisions 

Mar, 80.in the.place; and on the 80th of Mayrch, after boing 
invested for six months and twelve days, tho kellodar 
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proposed to treat for its surrender. The intelligence 
of the capture of Bangalore on the 21st, had in this, 
asin every part of the Sultaun’s possessions, produced 
the most powerful influence on publio opinion; 
but the veteran kelledar professed to have been 
actuated by no motive but the impossibility of retain- 
ing the place for want of provisions; and the desire 
of joining his sovereign with his division, while still 
capable of efficient service. The last of the garrison, 
with their arms and ammunition, colours flying, and 
three field pieces, evacuated the place on the 4th of April 4. 
April. The casualties of the English throughout the 
service, were found to have amounted to about five 
hundred ; and those of the Mahrattas were coinputed 
at three thousand. 

Budr-u-Zeman Khan apprehensive of treachery, 
encamped, and marched his troops in a hollow square, 
with all the precautions of being surrounded by 
enemies, and unprotected by the obligations of public 
faith; and on the 8th, the British troops, who were 8 
unanimous in their admiration of his respectable 
defence, hoard with astonishment and grief, that bis 
corps had beon attacked, plundered, and nearly de- 
stroyed; and that he himself, covered with wounds, 
was sent as a prisoner to a Mahvatta fort. No official 
explanation has ever beer published of this transac- 
tion, and in the prints of the day, it was treated as a 
simplo treachery, perpetrated for the purposes of 
plunder. The Mahrattas affirm, that Budr-u-Zemin 
Khan had stipulated to surrender the fort, with its 
guns and stores in their actual condition: that after 
the capitulation was settled, he caused the powder in 
the magazine to be ruined by water, and the stores to 
be destroyed to the extent that his time and means 
admitted ; and they contend, that they were justified 
in retaliating the breach of the capitulation, This 
statement was denied by the party accused; but the 
author must add, as a tribute of truth, that it was 
cixcumstantially related to him by a Mysorean officer, 

° ; 
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who was wounded on that oocasion, and who had (as 
he affirmed), been personally employed in the destruc- 
tion of the stares, 

The reinforcement from Bombay, which had 
been conducted to Darwar by Colonel I'rederic, com- 
menced its return immediately after the surrender of 
the place, but before reaching the coast, tho native 
battalion was ordered to return, at tho request of 
Perseram Bhow, and formed a junction near Seringa- 
patam, with the original detachment under Captain 
Little, now consisting of threo battalions, which 
continued to serve with the Mahratias, until the 
conclusion of the war. 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by the 
eatly possession of every thing north of tho Toom- 
buddra, and Lord Cornwallis having communicated 
to the Mahratta court, his fixed detormination to 
advance against Seringapatam, and his oxpectation 
of being joined by their army before that place, 
Perseram Bhow crossed the Toombuddra, at Hurry- 
hur,” and advanced by the direct western road from 
that place, overcoming the resistance opposed to him 
at Ramgerry,* Meyconda, and other inferior posts 


early in May; while another army from Poona, undor 


Hurry Punt, proceeded by the moro eastern route of 
Harponelly and Seva, preserving a parallel line, and 
equal advance, until the junction alroady described 
was effected with the English army near tho field of 
Chercooli; an omen which contributed in a dogroo 
more important than can readily be conceived in 
civilized society, to the confidonce of that people ina 
favourable termination of the war. ‘Lo the north 





! Compare the account of the affair in Grant Duff: Zistory 
of the Mahrattas, Vol. I, p, 201. 

* Hurryhur—Harihar, a villago on tho right bank of tho 
Tungabhadva, in the Chitaldroog District, Mysoxe, on the railway 
from Bangalore to Poona, 

3 Ramgerry.—Ramegiri, a railway station about 50 milos 
south of Havrihar, 
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and north-west therefore the Mahrattas had not 
only recovered their former possessions beyond the 
Toombuddra, but several places to the south of that 
river. The garrisons had been withdrawn from the 
places occupied by Perseram Bhow, on his approach 
from Hurrygur to Seringapatam, by the western 
route; but the eastern communication by Harponelly 
and Sera, on which Hurry Punt had advanced, was 
strengthened and preserved: and in the course of the 
intermediate operations before the return of the pro- 
per season for concentrating before Seringapatam, 
the Mahratias would necessarily contract within 
still narrower bounds the area of the enemy’s remain- 
ing resources. : 
In order that we may be enabled, without further 
retrospect, fo proceed in our narrative of the inter- 
mediate operations and ultimate concentration of the 
allies, it will be convenient to notice the advances 
towards negotiation which had occurred subsequently 
to Lord Cornwallis's con:mand of the English army. 
Tippoo Sultaun’s first letter, dated the 18th of 
February, 1791, was received at Muglee on the 18th, 
and adverting to the actual distance to be travelled, 
and to the coincidence of time at which tho Sultaun 
must have discovered all his plans for the defence of 
the ghauts to be frustrated, a conjecture may fairly 
be risked that the letter was antedated at loast two 
days. In substance it offered to receive or send an 
embassador for the adjustment of existing differences. 
To this letter Lord Cornwallis replied, on the 23d, 
that the infraction of the treaty was with ‘Tippoo; 
that if he was-willing to make reparation for the 
insult, and indemnity to the allies, it would be neces- 
sary for him to state so in writing, as without the 
establishment of a basis for negotiation sending an 
embassador would be useless. On the 3d of March 
an answer was’received from the Sultaun, containing 
a laboured explanation of the affair of the lines of 
Travancore, and drawing into prominent notice the 
° 
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misconduct of that raja, in receiving and protecting 
his rebellions subject the raja of Cochin; disclaiming 
insult, and repeating his wish for negotiation: this 
did not seem to require any farther reply. 

On the 22d of March Lord Cornwallis wrote a 
mere letter of courtesy, offering the body of Behander 
Khan, the kelledar of Bangalore, for interment, which 
was declined with a suitable acknowledgmont, and 
his Lordship directed the funeral to bo conductod 
with due honours by the Mahommedans of his own 
army. 
On the 27th of March, Tippoo renowod the 
proposition of sending a confidential person, to 
which Lord Cornwallis, at that time, unaccompanied 
by any plenipotentiary from either of the allies, 
answered, that as one of tho confedorates, ho could 
not receive a confidential person, but if tho Sultaun 
would reduce his propositions to writing, thoy should 
be communicated to the allies, and an answor 
yeturned. 

On the 17th of May, Lord Cornwallis offered the 
release of the wounded prisoners of the action af the 
16th, which Tippoo received with thanks, and 
renewed the proposal of negotiation, A Mahratta 
vakeel had joined his Lordship before his departure 
from Bangalore, and Tédjewunt was prosont on tho 
part of Nizam Ali, Lord Cornwallis accordingly 
answered on the 19th, that if he would commit his 
propositions to writing, a meoting of commissionors 
might be arranged; and his Lordship would even 
consent, if Tippoo should desire it, to a cessation of 
hostilities. On the 24th Tippoo answored this letter, 
without taking the slightest notice of the last proposi- 
tion, but renewed his former ones; and on the same 
day, (i will be recollected, hig Lordship is at 
Caniambaddy, had destroyed his battering train, and 
had that morning detached three brigades across tho 
river,) Lord Cornwallis gave up the point of writton 
propositions, and consented that the allies should 
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send deputies to Bangalore. This letter remained 
four days unanswered ; but on the 27th, the day after 
the junction of the Mahratta advanced guard, the 
aymy being in full view of Seringapatam, an episodo 
was attempted, founded on the relaxation of the two 
last letters from the English General, of establishing 
an indirect communication, and an ostensible ground 
of jealousy, by a letter from the Sultaun’s secretary 
to the Persian interpreter, with a present of fruit for 
his Lordship’s use, and a camel, to replace that of 
the courier of the 17th, which had died at Seringa~ 
patam, These demonstrations were witnessed by 
the whole army, and without entering into all the 
feelings incident to such a situation, it will be 
difficult. for the reader to comprehend the intenso 
delight, with which on the ensuing morning they 
beheld tho loads of fruit untouched, and the camel 
unaccepted, returning to Seringapatam.* 





‘The Persian translator replied to Syed Ahmed Ali, Tippoo’s 
secletmy. ‘I have recvived your letter and have understood its 
contents. . . . As Tippoo Sultan has been pleased to direct 
you to send a present of fiuits through me to Lord Cornwallis, I 
have mentioned it to his Lordship, who has desired me to reply to 
your letter that, in the present situation of public affairs, his 
Lordship cannot with propriety receive 1 present, but that, 
whenever poaco shall be re-established between the two govern- 
ments, he will be happy, by every means in his power, to 
encourage and increase o friendly intercourse.” Soe also Dirom : 
Narrative of the Campazgn in India, p. 6. Mill, in his history, 
males severe comments on the refusal to enter into negotiations 
and the yefusal of Lord Comwallis of the present of finite, and 
romarks, “that the English in India had been worked up into a 
mixtue of fury and rage against Tippoo.” (Mill: History of 
Britush India, Vol. III, Bk. VI, pp. 219-224.) [t is not surprising 
that the Tuglish had strong feelings in tha matter. Tippoo had 
treated the English prisoners in ® manner which would have 
disgraced any half-civilised potentate, of which Wilks records 
numerous instances, Lord Cornwallis well understood Tippoo’s 
wish to enter into separate negotiations with the Bnglish, to 
follow with separate negotiations with the Mahratias, and. the 
Nizam, and he refused to consider any proposal which did not 
inelude all matters relating to his two allies as well as himself, 


August. 
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On the 29th, however, Tippoo repliod to Lord 
Cornwallis’s condescending lotter of the 24th, and 
after a series of long and unmeaning explanations, ho 
proposes, that his Lordship should first return to the 
frontier, and then proceed in the manner suggested 
in his two last letters. 

These abortive communications might havo 
been more rapidly dismissed, but the detail appoared 
to be of importance, for the purpose of exhibiting an 
invariable feature of Indian diplomacy, in the exact 
coincidence of his Lordship's dignified tone, with 
the Sultaun’s humility; and of the Sultaun’s gradual 
ascent in arrogance, with every desconding step in 
his Lordship’s concessions, 

It is probable that a corresponding conviction 
was impressed on his Lordship’s mind; for without 
being able to state the precise nature of the inter- 
mediate advances, we find him early in August 
consenting to the reception of an envoy “at the 
warm instances of Hurry Punt,” not as it would 
appear with the expectation of any result, but to 
obviate the impression of an actual aversion to 
accommodation, a feeling which was equally contrary 
to his own disposition and to the intorests of his 
country. Tho veteran diplomatist, Apajeo Ram, 
onca more appeared upon tho public scono;* his 
character was at that time unknown to the British 
army, and ib was only remarked that a mean looking 
old bramin had arrived, vory unlike an ombassador, 
and affording very little promise of the Sultaun’s 
being in earnest. Ho was attended, at tho town of 
Serjapoor,’ by an English escort of protection and 
precaution ; but on attempting to proceed to business 
by arranging the appointment of deputies to moat 
him on the part of the allies, it was found that he 





* Ho was accompanied, as a matter of form, by a Mussulman 
of renk, ostensibly united in the mission, 
Sergapoor,—Sarjapur, a town about 15 miles south-oast 
of Bangalore, close to the frontior of tho Salom District. 
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was specially prohibited from negotiating with any 
intermediate agent, and was ordered to open his 
business to the direct representatives of the respective 
confederate powers. Lord Cornwallis deeming his 
own exalted trust to place him in the situation of a 
principal, vefused to meet, as on equal terms, the 
deputed servant of Tippoo Sultaun, and Apajee Ram, 
who was suspected of an incipient intrigue, was 
accordingly desired to return without delay, and 
without having the opportunity, in » conference of 
any description, to combat even these preliminary 
objections, or to exhibit a force of intellect said to 
have been still unbroken, and a luxuriance of wit 
rendered scarcely less playful, but far more caustic 
by age.” 


' Mill’s comments on the various attempts to open peace nego- 
tiations are worth reading, (Mill: History of British India, Vol. 
ITI, Book VI, pp. 219-224.) The English soldier of that period 
‘was fomiliax with all the stories of the oruelties of Hyder and 
Tippu, towards the sepoys and English prisoners, and their desire 
not to see the war closed until Seringapatam had fallen is ensy 
to understand. It was not ‘ “the passion of savages.” The 
course of subsequent events is evidence that none of the 
attempted negotiations could have secured a peace which would 
have been “ better for their country than war.” From Decem- 
ber 1790 to March 1791 disoussions took place in tho House of 
Commons on the origin of the war and the conduct of the nego- 
tiations before the war by Cornwallis in which Philip Francis 
and Hox made bitter attasks against the government. Pitt and 
Dundas defended the alliance with the Mahrattas ond the Nizam, 
and the conduct of Cornwallis, These aro fully desoribed in 
Forrest's Selections, Vol. I, pp, 96-110. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Lord Cornwallis moves from Bangalore, to reduce 
the intermediate posts to the eastward—Rayacota 
ée.—recalled by intelligence regarding the 
Mahrattas—who had been attacked at Mudgerry 
—Loss not serious—His Lordship resumes hus 
own line of operation—Northern forts—Nundi- 
droog—sirength and protracted defence—Irrup- 
tion of Bdkir Saheb into Bdramahdl—Colonet 
Mauwell detached to dislodge him—Assaulé of 
Pinagra— Unsuccessful attempt on Kistnagherry 
—Returns—Singular defence of Coinrbetoor— 
Siege vaised—Second stege—Attempted relief 
fails—Intermediate fortresses between Bangalore 
and Seringapatam—Savendraog— Considerations 
regarding that place—Colonel Stuart detached 
for the siege—succeeds—Attack and fall of 
Ootradroog—Ramgherry—Shevengherry—H 0 li- 
oordroog—taken—Goorumconda-—lower fore 
carried~-Shilful expedition for its relief under 
Putteh Hyder—Iacis regarding Hafia Jee— 
Injurious suspieions—Nizam Ali's army returns 
—retakes the lower fort—and ultimately joins 
Lord Cornwallis—Grain merchants—S y stem. 
adopted regarding them—Doubtful origin of that 
people—Professedly wanderers—Language—cus- 
toms and manners— Note on the manufacture of 
salt— Observations on the value of these grain 
merchants—Preparations of General Abercromby 
—those of Lord Cornwallis—Hmbarrassing 
conduct of Perseram Bhow--Conseguent delay 
and its results—his intermediate operations— 
Private plunder preferred to the success of the 
campaign—Shameless and unprinctpled breach 
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of compact~-Meditates the plunder of Bednot'e— 
Brilliant services of the Hnglish detachment-— 
Hooly Onore— Defeat of Reza Saheb by Captain 
Little—Perseram Bhow appears before Bednore 
—hears of Kummer-u-Deen’s approach—vretires 
—arrives at Seringapatam after the service was 
over, 


Fae Cornwallis after the requisite arrangements 
al Bangalore, where the talents and military 
skill of Captain Read, had succeeded in bringing for- 
ward the most important supplies, without any loss, 
although greatly interrupted by the enemy's detach- 
ments, moved in a south-eastern direction to Oossoor, 
which was evacuated, and imperfectly blown up on 
his approach; fortunately a train laid for the magazine, 
and intended to explode after the entry of the Hinglish 
troops, did uot succeed. Thence he moved in the July 15. 
direction of the passes of Policode and Rayacota, for 
the purpose of reducing the congeries of droogs, which 
command the access to these passes, from above as 
well as from below. The possession of these posts 
would accomplish the double purpose, of opening a 
free communication for his own supplies from Coro- 
mandel, and protecting the Company’s possessions, 
from the inroads of small divisions of cavalry, by 
occupying all the direct roads from Soringapatam to 
‘Bavamahtil, An advanced brigade under Major Gow- 
die, had some sharp service at Rayacota,’ the chief of 
these droogs, garrisoned by 800 men. He forced tha 
lower works shortly before day-light, by blowing open 90, 
a gate, and hoped to carry the rock, by entering with 
the fugitives; he succeeded in carrying sevoral 
succossive gates, but found it imprudent to attempt 





1 Rayacota—Rayakota, a railway station on the line fiom 
Dharmapuri 40 Hosur in the Salem District, Madras, The hill is 
onsily ascended by a gradient, passable for a considerable distance 
on horseback. The fortificntions are still in comparatively good 


order. It is 2,864 feet above sea level. 
* 
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the summit. He had been instructed to withdraw, 
in the event of not completely succeeding in his first 
enterprize; but perceiving a probability of ultimate 
success, he ventured so far to deviate from his orders, 
as to hold his ground in an intermediate line of works 
about half way up the hill, and the place capitulated 
on the appearance of the army. 

The minor posts, all capable of protracted 
defence, offered various but unsuccessful dogrces of 
resistance ; some of them, favoured by local cireum- 
stances, stood the assault, and the garrisons escaped 
by the opposite descent into the woods. His Lordship 
had it also in contemplation to adopt some arrange- 
ment for blockading Kistnagherry, the capital of 
Baramahal, a place deemed impregnable according to 
regular means ; which, although not commanding any 
road, was capable, with a large garrison, of interrupt- 
ing the transit of convoys: but he was called from 
this vicinity by causes which had not been entirely 
unforeseen, 

In his first interviews with the Mahratta chiefs, 
he had proposed # systematic plan, of operating in 
columns at considerable distances with connocting 
corps, so as to ensure at onco extended means of 
supply and the advantages of reciprocal support; but 
on farther observation, he found that ho should attain 
no advantage and incur great ombarrassmont by 
insisting on such a plan with allies who wero incos- - 
santly led away by temporary views of private interosb, 
and although sufficiently capable of comprehending, 
were very unfit to execute any systematic plan. THe 
had therefore yielded with less reluctance to their 
desire to keep up a complete communication with 
their respective countries, but had not failed to warn 
them against the impradence of dispersing their force. 
Tippoo Sultann, as his Lordship had foreseen, availed 
himself of the first removal of the pressure on his 
capital to strike at every detachment which should 
be left exposed, and in pursuance of this plan ordered , 
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a powerful corps into Coimbetoor, (to which we shall 
return,) and moved in person to the northward. It 
was the danger of Perseram Bhow, froin this move- 
ment that induced Lord Cornwallis to make a few 
marches in the same direction, to check the advance 
of the Sultaun by alarming him for his rear. On 
arriving at Bangalore he found his apprehensions had 
been verified to a certain extent. On his route to 
Sera, Perseram Bhow had thrown a garrison into ‘ 
Great Balipoor, and had left a corps to mask Mud- 
gerry; Kummer-u-Deen, with a superior force, 
attacked aud completely routed this corps, and the 
garrison of Great Balipoor (800 men) returned in 
alarm to Bangalore; the loss was not so serious as 
was apprehended from the first reports; the incident 
proved useful to Perseram Bhow, by teaching a more 
rudent use of detachments; and Lord Cornwallis felt 
imself at liberty to renew his own objects. 

With the exception of Kistnagherry, every thing Sept 
essential to the communication with Coromandel and 
Baramahal to the south-east and cast, was already 
secured, but a considerable number of places, some of 
them of importance, to the north-east of Bangalore, 
not only provonted the very important object of com- 
manding the resources of ‘leas countries, but were 
interposed in the line of communication with Goorun- 
conda, and with the army of Nizam Ali, Major Gow- 
dic, reinforced with some battering cannon, was 
detached on this service, and rapidly succeeded in 
obtaining possession of all those of minor importance. 
But Nundidroog* was found to require larger reinforce- 
ments and more extensive means: he forced the petta, 
and examined the northern face on the 22d of Septem- 22 





' Nundtds00g.—Nandidroog, 1 famous fortified hill in the 
Chikballupur Taluq of the Kolar District, 8£ milos noith of 
Bangalore, Thore is an extensive plateau at the top sloping 
to the west. The fortifications whose ruins now sutround 
the summit were erocted by Hyder and Tippu. Theo is a 
precipitous cliff at the south-west angle. The hill rises 1,800 
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ber, and finding it unassailable in that quarter, made 
a circuit to the wost, and finally sat down before the 
place on the 27th. 

Tivery fortified placc the English had hithorto 
seen in Mysoor, exhibited evidence of the extraordi- 
nary attention paid by Tippoo Sultaun to tho repair 
and improvement of this important branch of national 
defence, but the works of Nundidroog, a granite rock 
of tremendous height, seemed to have engrossed in a 
peculiar degree his design of rendering it imprognablo ; 
and its defence was committed to Lutf Aly Beg, an 
officer who had always merited the highest distinction 
both from Hyder and Tippoo, although by the former 
he had been condemned to a cruel degradation after 
the battle of Arnee in 178,2* and by the latter had 
but recently been relieved from the disgrace incurred 
on his return from Constantinople. Thoro was no 
choice with regard to tho faco to bo attacked, because 
except in that one direction, the precipice was 
inaccessible, the comparatively weak point had bean 
strengthened by a double line of ramparts; and the 
foundation was laid fora third, which ultimately aidod 
the assailants in forming their last lodgement. The 
defence was highly respectable, the aminunition of the 
cannon was well reserved, and the jinjalls, or wall 
pieces, were served with poculiar steadiness and skill ; 
the labour was excessive, of working regularly up the 
face of a steep and craggy mountain to breaching dis- 
fance, and dragging cannon to the batborios ; but in 
twenty-ono days two breaches were effected ; ono in Lho 
exterior rampart, and the other in an out-work, and 
it was resolved to give the assault and form a lodgo- 
ment for the farther operations against tho interior 





faat above tho plain, and is 4,851 feat above tho lovel of the sea, 
The present houses on the summit of the hill wero built about 
1848; the hill was used until lately as a resori in the hot 
season for European oflicials from Bangalore, (Rica; Mysore 
Gazetteer, Vol. II.) 

* Page 138, 
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works. Theassailants received, however, a particular 
direction for endeavouring to enter with the fugitives, 
while the division allotted to forming the lodgement, 
should be employed in providing cover: and in order 
that every possible impression might be made on the 
minds of the garrison, Lord Cornwallis moved the 
army to the immediate vicinity : some additional flank 
companies were ordered in to lead the assault, and 
General Medows, with the usual spirit which animat- 
ed him on such occasions, desired to take the imme- 
diate direction of the service,* 

The assault was given by clear moon light on 
the morning of the 19th of October; the arrangements Oct. 19 
of defence were excellent, and particular]? the masses 
of granite reserved till this period to be rolled down the 
rock with tremendous effect, but the lodgement was 
within one hundred yards of the breach, and although 
the garrison was perfectly alert, the ardour and rapidity 
of the assailants surmounted every obstacle, and they 
pressed the fugitives so closely as to prevent their 
effectually barricading the gate of the inner rampart. 
Tt was forced after a sharp conflict, and the place 
was carried with the loss in the assault of only thirty 
killed and wounded, chiefly by the stones tumbled 
down tho rock, and in the whole siege one hundred 
and twenty.* 





* Shortly before the assault, while all were waiting the 
signal in silence, one of the soldiors inadvertently whispered 
something abouta mine. “To be sure thero is,” said General 
Medows, “and it is amino of gold;” a smothered laugh ran 
wong the ranks, and produced the proper impression. 

The place was carried with the loss of two men killed and 
twenty-eight waunded. The exertions of the troops were duly 
acknowledged by Lord Cornwallis in the orders of the day. 
“Lord Cornwallis, having been » witness of the extraordinary 
obstacles both of nature and art which were opposed to the 
detachment of the army that attacked Nundydroog, he cannot 
too highly applaud the firmness and exertions which wero 
manifested by all ranks in carrying on the operations of, the 
siege, or tho valour and discipline which was displayed by the 
flank companies of His Majesty's 36th and Tist regimonts, 
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The communication with Goorumeconda, still 
invested by the troops of Nizam Ali, being thus 
completely opencd, a portion of the battoring cannon 
employed in the siege of Nundidroog was sont to 
their aid; and Lord Cornwallis was called again to 
the south-east by an alarm for his communications. 
A force under Bakir Saheb, an active young officer, 
and son of the venerable kelledar of Darwar, had been 
detached by the route of Coimbotoor and Tapoor into 
Baramahal, with a respectable reinforcement for 
Kistnagherry, with orders to act on tho communi- 
cations of the English army, and partioularly to sweop 
off in a southern direction the population and cattlo 
of the whole district. Colonel Maxwell with a 
suitable division of the army was detached for tho 
purpose of endeavouring to disperse these intruders, 
and in descending the ghaut, he received intelligonce 
that a proportion of the onemy had proceeded, in tho 
execution of their barbarous purpose of carrying off the 
population, to Penagra, a post in the angle formed 


with the main range of mountains, by the cross chain 


of Tapoor, whence only a mountain path communi- 
cates farther south. He moved with rapidity in that 
direction, and demanded the surrender of the place 
by a regular summons; but tho onemy, not satisficd 
with a simple refusal, fired upon the flag. As tho 
appearance of works justified prompt moasures, it 
was instantly assaulted and carried by osoalade, with 
little loss to tho assailants; but of the garrison, two 
hundred men were killed, beforo tho indignation of 
the troops could be restrained, and tho cavalry oscap- 
ed by the mountain-paths. The activity of Colonel 
Maxwell's movements, from the accurate local infor- 





those of the Madras 4th European battalion; tho 13th 
Bengal battalion of nativo infantry, and of the Srd, 4th, 10th, 
16th and 27th battalions of Madras nativo infantry thal ware 
employed in the assault of last night, and which, by overcoming 
all difficultios, offectod the reduction of that important fort,” 
(Wilson: History of the Madras Army, Vol, II, p. 211,) 

tal 
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mation he had acquired in the previous campaign, 
soon induced Bakir Saheb to withdraw from a country 
too much bounded for the safe operations of cavalry. 
He descended by the pass of Changatna into Coro- 
mandel; but finding, from the presence of the Eng- 
lish cavalry under Colonel Floyd, that any enterprise 
towards Madras would be hazardous, he turned 
southward, and re-entered the Mysorean dominions 
by the pass of Ahtoor.* 

Colonel Maxwell had been ordered, if he found 
the enterprise advisable, to attempt the destruction 
of the town, within the lower fort of Kistnagherry, 
for the purpose of depriving the enemy as much as 
possible of cover for their predatory arrangements, 
and after effecting his objects in other parts of the 
province, he encamped on the 7th of November, Nov. 7. 
within a few miles of the place, without any other 
demonstration, than that of reascending the pass. 
He moved at ten at night, in three divisions, and car- 
ried the lower fort by escalade : the officers command- 
ing the divisions were instructed, if appearances were 
favourable, to follow up the blow, and ascend the rock 
with the fugitives, who had barely time to shut and 
barricade the gate; and so close was the pursuit, 
that a standard of the regular troops was taken on 
the very steps of the gateway. The bearers of the 
laddors were not so expeditious in their ascent, and 
the garrison, more numerous than their assailants, 
began to hurl tho dreadful missiles of granite: pro- 
jections of rock afforded cover to the assailants, and 
repeated attempts were made during two hours, to ' 
apply ladders, which were as often crushed with 
those who bore them; and Colonel Maxwell at length 
found it necessary, to desist from the assault with 
considerable loss : the garrison sallied on their retreat, 
but it was conducted with so much regularity, that 


! Ahioor—Attur lies 80 miles east of Salem. The road 
from Cuddalore to Salem passes the town, and north of the river 
isn largo fort which protected the valley. 

° 
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they quickly returned: the English troops, after 
setting fire to the town, withdrew bofore day-light ; 
and the detachment soon afterwards returned to 
head quarters, having moved along the back of the 
range between the passes of Policode and Pedannick- 
durgum, for the purpose of restoring a number of 
minor posts, to the families of their former Hindoo 
possessors. 

Bakir Saheb had been detached from a corps 
under Kummer-u-Deen, which took the direcbion of 
the capital of Coimbetoor. We have alroady noticed 
the employment of a force in that direction, immedi- 
ately after the Sultaun was relieved from the pressure 
on his capital in the month of May; and as no 
service throughout this eventful war, was accom- 
panied by circumstances more remarkable, we shall 
revert to the proceedings of the first detachment, 

It will be recollected that when Genoral Medows 
followed the Sultaun's course from Baramahtl to 
Trichinopoly in 1790, he detached a respectable force 
under Colonel Oldham, across the river at Caroor. 
During the early operations of Lord Cornwallis in 
1791, his Lordship had ordered this detachment to 
the north, and it formed the basis of tho strong corps 
which escorted his supplics to the upper country, 
after his junction with the horse of Nizam Ali, On 
Colonel Oldhain’s departure froin the south, ho loft a 
detachment under the command of Major Cuppage, 
who, on the concentration of the army of Bombay 
for the ascent of the ghauts, was charged with tho 
defence of Palgaut and Coimbotoor, and thoir reciprocal 
communication. On examining minutely the fort of 
Coimbetoor, Major Cuppage considering it to bo 
incapable of standing a siege, removed the heavy 
guns, ammunition, and stores to Palgaut; its posses- 
sion was indispensable to the fiscal management of 
the province, and it was deemed capable of rosisting 
any- force unprovided with heavy cannon; but on 
the appearance of a force so provided, the garrison 
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was ordered to fall back to Palgaut. Among the 
variety of troops employed by the native powers, is a 
description named Topasses,+ (or persons wearing 
hats,) originally the descendants of Portuguese of 
mixed blood, but at that period exhibiting a motley 
assemblage of various classes and complexions, many 
of them pdssessing very distant claims to European 
descent. A number of these had formerly been 
entertained in the service of Mahommed Ali; in 1790 
a small corps had been collected for the English 
service and placed under Lieutenant Chalmers; and 
general* opinion, not very favourable to their mili- 
tary prowess, was destined to receive a remarkable 
refutation. 

After the removal of every thing valuable from 
Coimbetoor, Lieutenant Chalmers, on examining the 
guns deemed unserviceable, found two three-pounders 
and one four-pounder to stand the proof; means 
of mounting them were obtained from the fragments 
of broken carriages: there were also several swivels 
and jinjalls, and a large quantity of damaged powder; 
and he prevailed on Major Cuppage to send him five 


' Topasses:—Topasy, & name used in the 17th and 18th 
centuries for dark-skinned or half-caste claimants of Portuguese 
descent and Christian profession. Its application is generally, 
though not universally, to soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that il was originally a corruption of Persian (from Turkish) top- 
ohi, a gunner, It may be a slight support to this donvation that 
Italians were employed to cast guns for the Zamorin at Calicut 
from a very early date in the 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa between 1608 and 1610. 
Various other etymologies haye however been given. That 
given by Ormer(and put forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
top: ‘a hat,’ has a good deal of plausibility, and even if the 
formor etymology be the true origi, it is probable that this one 
was often in the minds of those using the term, ws its true 
connotation. (Yule and Burnell: Hobson Jobson, 1908.) 

*The difficulty of determining any measure of state, with 
regard to the widely encreasing branch of Indian population, 
growing out of the iregular connoxions of, perhaps, thirty thou- 
sand Europeans, has hitherto ogused an apparent apathy, to a 
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hundred shot for his guns. His corps was reduood 
by detachments to one hundred and twenty Topnassos, 
and two hundyved mon from a battalion of Travan- 
coleans, under a young Frenchman named Migot do 
la Combe, of which number about one half mado 
their escape to the hills when they found thoy were 
to stand a siege, and the rest were “extromoly 


insubordinate. 

June 13. The place was invested, on the 18th of June, by 
about two thousand regular infantry and a constder- 
able mass of irregulars, eight guns, (tho largest an 
eighteen-pounder) a number of jinjall picces served 
by irregular infantry, abundanco of rockets, and a 


sufficient body of horse. 

The bad quality of the powder was oxbremely 
unfavourable to the offorts of tho little garrison, bub 
while endeavouring as fay as their limited numbers 
admitted to repair or scarp the breaches, and place 
swivels on their flanks in tho berm, Lieutenant 
Chalmers was preparing with greater care the incans 
of repelling the ultimato assault; the powdor was 


question of momentous political importance, The question mush 
soon force itself on public consideration, and the longer it is 
postponed, the more diffioulé will bo the decision. 

[Owing to various causes, the incrense in tho numbor of tho 
population of mixed origin, Asiatio and Europoan, has not hoon 
great in recon years. The shortening of the voyage from 
England, the great docroase in tho number of Jnglishmen, who 
make India their home, the introduction of shorb sorvico in tha 
army, all those have tended to mako tho rogular or irvogular 
connections betwoon Europeans and Indians fewer than was bho 
ease ab the time whon Wilks wrote, Tho oxistenca, however, of 
largo numbers of persons of mixed raco is still x problem whish 
the Government of India has to faco, The Indiah Mutiny and 
the Great War gave opportunity bo many of those poople to show 
their worth, and their record was good. Much has beon done for 
them in the way of education, and they havo proved their 
aptitude both in the field of skillod labour and as funishing 
matertal which has been much used in Governmont and mer. 
cantile offices, In the large cities they form unfortunately a 
very heady class owing to their inability to compote with the 
unskilled (ndinn labourer.) 
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sufficiently adapted to the preparation of a contrivance 
for exploding among the assailants; which was no 
other than filling with the proper materials a number 
of small barrels, provided with fuses, to be placed 
along the banquette in all parts of the fort, and 
chiefly in’ proper situations to be rolled down the 
breaches oi over the parapet; and special orders 
were given that this defence should not be employed 
until the berm and ditch were crowded by the enemy. 
It cannot be necessary to enlarge on the coolness 
and gallantry, under many privations, and under an 
incessant clainour for surrender from all the Tyravan- 
coreans, which could prolong such a defence for 
nearly two months, before the enemy, after repeated 
summonses, gave the assault. It commenced about 
two hours before day-light on the 11th of August, in Aug. 11. 
five columns, each accompanied by ladders, and the 
ramparts were completely gained at several points. 
The first struggle was ab the post defended by De la 
Combe, who set an example of great gallantry, but 
was neatly overpowered by numbers until supported 
by a reinforcement of Topasses; the period had not 
only arrived, but had somewhat passed away, for tho 
porsons charged with the care of the combustible 
barrels to execute their orders, not only were the 
ditch and berm filled with the enemy, but o con- 
siderable number was actually on the rampart engaged 
in closo encounter; and the post defended by 
Lieutenant Chalmers in person, as being the woakest 
point, was by this time pressed with still greater 
vivacity than any other; the explosion of a barrel at 
this moment ,in a crowded mass of the enemy 
produced the desired impression, and it was followed 
up by similar means, by tumbling down large stones 
prepared along the wholo extent of the parapet, 
and by the redoubled efforts of the garrison to clear 
the ramparts of the enemy. After a severe conflict of 
nearly two hours, the efforts of the assailants entirely 
ceased; ‘the day began to dawn, the enemy was 
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perceived carrying off his killed and wounded, and 
preparing to evacuate the batteries; while in anothor 
direction the distant but checring sight was obsorved 
of an English corps in full march for the placo, 
from Palgant. At this critical moment, before all 
the guns were removed, Lieutenant Chalmers ordered 
De la Combe with a large portion of the ‘garrison to 
sally ; he found the two last and heaviost of tho guns 
limbered, and the bullocks yoked to carry thorn off, 
and with the greatest coolness drove them under the 
immediate protection of the place. ‘To bosiogers, 
who had thus prolonged their operations wo can 
scarcely ascribe an ordinary degree of skill, but the 
praise of bravery cannot bo denicd to an enomy who 
prolonged such a struggle for two hours, and loft on 
the ramparts, and within the limits of the ditch 
(exclusively of what had been carried away,) a ntunber 
of bodies, considerably exceeding the wholo numerical 
amount of the garrison. 

No efforts for the relief of Coimbetoor could have 
justified Major Cuppage in compromising the safoty 
of Palgaut; and the detachment with which he 
marched was somewhat of a motley description: a 
weak battalion of regular sepoys, ono of Travan; 
coreans, 850 poligars, under the direction of an. 
enterprising civil servant, Mr. Macleod, tho collector 
of Madura, the whale not exceeding ono thousand 
men, with four iron four-poundors of ravancoro, 
and the two brass sixes of the rogular battalion. 
The enemy still continued to occupy the petta aftar 
their repulse, for the purpose of covering the retreat 
of their cannon; but wore dislodged from all thoir 
posts in the course of the day, and in a subsequont 
pursuit of two days to the Bawani, lost a considerable 
quantity of stores. Such a result was calculated to 
produce in the successful party a degree of confidence 
exceeding its legitimate grounds. No doubt was 
entertained that an offort of greater magnitude would 
be made by Tippoo Sultaun, and Lieutenant Chalmers 
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only requested one additional officer to relieve him in 
the fatigues of the siege. Lieutenant Nash, with his 
company of sepoys, was accordingly ordered in; and 
by means of detachments of various kinds and 
qualitics, the garrison was made to amount to near 
seven hundred men, 

He had scarcely repaired his breaches and 
mounted his captured guns before the enemy appeared 
on the 6th of October, with augmented means and a Oct. 6. 
more skilful leader, Kummer-u-Deen, with 14 guns 
(12 six-pounders and two eighteens), four mortars, 
8,000 regular infantry, and a large body of irregulars 
and of horse. On the 23d, intelligence was received 23. 
of the approach of Major Cuppage with three regular 
battalions (at most 1,800 men), two of Travancoreans, 
and six field pieces. Kummer-u-Deen leaving a 
strong body in the trenches, marched with the 
remainder of his force to distance of about ten 
tuilos, to the vicinity of a pass, where the woods of 
Animally terminate and the plain commences. Un- 
fortunately at this period a large equipment of oxen 
for General Abercromby’s army, were assembled at 
Palgaut; and Kummer-u-Deen made » decided 
demonstration of passing to the Major's rear, If he 
should be enabled to gain the pass, and the uninter- 
rupted access to Palgaut; by the capture of the oxen, 
he would strike a blow of infinitely greater import- 
ance than the fall of Coimbetoor, and be even in a 
condition, with his superior numbers, to render 
precarious the Major’s return Lo Palgaut. The one 
manoeuvred for the pass, the other to prevent its 
occupation, and a severe action terminated in Major 
OCuppage’s possession of the pass, but also in his 
return to Palgaut. “TI have seen,” said Kummer-u- 
Deen on his return, “tho nature of your expected 
relief; do not persist in throwing away the lives of 
brave men.” He resumed the siege with fresh vigour, 
and a very respectable degree of skill; a wide breach 
was in all respects practicable, and the sap was 
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carried to the covered way; tho ammunition, originally 
bad, was nearly expended. Lieutonants Chalmers 
and Nash were both wounded on the sama day, and 
tho bravest of the former defondors of tho place urged 
thoir commander to accept the repeated offors of an 
honourable capitulation, Torms similar “to those 
given to Daraporain in the campaign of"1790, wero 
prepared and executed, and it was an oxplicil, coudi- 
tion that the garrison should inarch to Palgaut; but 
after the actual surrender of the place, it was 
pretended that the Sultaun’s ratification was necos- 
sary; and after a detention of 18 days at Coimbetoor, 
they were ultimately marched as close* prisonors to 
Seringapatam, in direct and open violation of public 
faith, without even a pretext for ils infraction, 
excepting one which was founded on an open violation 
of truth.* 

We return from theso detached events, to tho 
operations of the main army under Lord Cornwallis, 
after the junction of Colonel Maxwell, from his 
expedition Lo Baramahal, 

Every thing interposed between Bangalore and 


* My notes do nof enable me to say what had become of 
De la Combe. I rather think that ho roturmod to Travancoro 
after the first siege. 

‘Pho second sisgo of Coimbatore bogan on tho Gi October 
1791, On the 25th of Octobor, Kammor-u-din marchod to 
Madukaras, a village on the road from Coimbatore to Palghat; 
near there, ha atinackod Major Cuppage in his rotront to Palghat. 
Tho sioge of Combatoro was then ronowod with vigour, and 
Chalmers survendored on tho 8rd of Novombor. Chalmors lator 
became Major-Gonoral Sir John Chalmors, 16,8. Ifo and Nash 
wore released from thei prison at Soringapatam in 1792, Lord 
Cornwallis, as he rulos did not admit of rowards hy promotion, 
recommended that the services of thoso two officors should he 
rewarded by a grant of monoy, 2,000 pagodas to Tioutonant 
Chalmers, and 600 pagodas to Lioutonant Nash, This was 
sanctioned by the Madras Govornmont. At the action at 
Madukarai, 68 mon were killod and woundod. Tho troops 
engaged wero the Sth Madras Battalion, tho LGth and tho 12th 
Boiahay Battalions. (Wilson: History of the Madras Army, 
Vol. IZ, pp. 212-216.) 
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Coromandel, was now cleared for the access of 
supplies; but between that post and Seringapatain, 
on every possible route, several places of strength 
remained in the Sultaun’s possession, the reduction 
of which Lord Cornwallis deamed to be of essential 
importancé to the uninterrupted communication with 
his depdts, during the intended siege. A fresh batter- 
ing train had been brought forward, and the last and 
most important convoy, under Colonel Floyd, with 
the recovered cavalry, was shortly to arrive, but 
impediments connected with the operations of the 
allies, to which we shall presently revert, caused an 
embarrassing delay; and Lord Cornwallis determined 
to employ the intermediate time, in attempting the 
reduction of those places, of which the most formi- 
dable, and reputed to be the strongest in Mysore, was 
Savendroog,’ a place which at one time he had 
dotermined not to attack, from the great improbability 
of success. ‘T'his enormous mass of granite, is con- 
siderably more elevated than Nundidroog, and stands 
upon a base at the least eight miles in circumference, 
every where apparently inaccessible from below, and 
at the height of about two thirds of its total elevation, 
separated by a chasm, into two citadels, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and both abundantly supplied 
with water. Exclusively of the convenient position 
of this fortress, as the hoad quarters of a corps, to 
interrupt the communications, its extraordinary height 
commanded a view of every convoy that could move 
on either of the two principal roads. On the retwm 
ot the arniy from Caniambaddy, the place had been 
carefully reconnoitred; it was then deemed to be 
unassailable, and the discouragement was increased 





' Savendroog,—Savandurga, or the rock of doath, 2 moun- 
tain in Magadi Talug, Bangalore District, about 20 miles west of 
Bangalore, It rises to 4,024 fect above the level of the sen. It 
was taken in 1728 by Deva Raja, Dalavayi of Mysore, from Kempe 
Gowda, a chief descended from one Immadi Kempe Gowda, who 
had secured the stronghold for himself, (Lewis Rice: Mysore.) 
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by the reputed insalubrity of the woods and impone- 
trable thickets by which it is surrounded. The 
capture since that period of a considerable number 
of hill forts hitherto Gcemed impregnable, and 
particularly of Nundidroog, oncouragofl the Inglish 
General in the attempt, which if successful, ho 
expected ta be followed by the carly surrender of all 
the others that he desired to possess. 

Colone! Stuart, with two Huropean and throe 
native corps, and a powerlul artillery, was dotached 
for the immediate conduct of the sicgo, and Lord Corn- 
wallis made a disposition of the ramainder of tho army 
to watch every avenue from Soringapalain by which 
the operations of the siege might bo disturbod. Colonel 
Stuart encamped within three miles of the place on 
the 10th of December, and immediately commenced 
the arduous labour of cutting a gun road through the 
rugged forest to the foot of the rook, a work which, 
added to the difficulties of dragging iron twenty-four 

ounders over precipices nearly perpendicular, called 
or a degree of incessant exertion and fatigue which 
could scarcely have been exceeded. 

The batteries opened on the 17th, and the breach 
in what was named the lower wall of the rock, 
although at least fifteen hundred fect higher than its 
base, was deemed practicable on the 20th, Immodi- 
ately overlooking it, ab a precipitous height, and 
perfectly well situated for destroying, by tho usual 
artillery of rocks and stones, ovory thing that should 
attempt to ascend beyond the breach, was a range of 
ancient wall, Lord Cornwallis had como from tho 
camp, distant seven miles, to witness tho assault; the 
grenadiers were ordered to thoir stations, and the 
garrison was secn to be collecting behind this wall. 
This observation fortunately prevented the assault on 
that day; the experiment was made of pointing with 
sufficient elevation by recciving the trail of the gun 
carriage into an excavation behind the platform, 
The execution was not only perfect, but the wall was 
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found to be so frail that a few discharged imust 
dislodge its defenders, The arrangements for the 
ensuing day, were founded on the fact thus oppor- 
tunely ascertained, the batteries were prepared for 
the purpose, and in the morning the requisite number 
of guns were directed against this wall with the most 
- perfect success; every person behind it was dislodged, 
and the storming party, having been placed without 
observation, within twenty yards of the breach, the 
assault commenced by signal at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. 
he defenders had been so unexpectedly dis- Dec, 21 

lodged from their appointed positions, that no new 
disposition had been made. The assailants ac- 
cordingly ascended the rock without the slightest 
opposition, clambering up a precipice, which, after 
the service was over, they were afraid to descend. 
The eastern citadel was completely carried; andthe 
assailants, on reaching the summit of the rock, had 
the satisfaction to descry a heavy column of infantry, 
destined to reinforce the garrison, in full march to 
enter the place, which would have been effected if 
the assaulé had been postponed even for half an hour, 
A. division of the assailants, after ascending con- 
sidorably above the breach, had been directed to turn 
to the right along the path which had been observed 
to be practised by the garrison, leading along the 
side of the rook to the western citadel. The kelledar 
of that citadel, observing the defenders of the eastern 
rock to be driven from their post above the breach, 
and the assailants to have begun climbing up, sallied 
with the viow of taking them in flank, but was 
unexpectedly met among the rocks by the division 
described; and at the saine instant, a few well-directed 
shot from the batteries, fell with great execution 
among his troops. He retreated: in surpriso and 
dismay, followed with great energy by the English 
troops. At thig instant the assailants, who had gained 
the highest eminence of the eastern rock, obtained 
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a distinct view of tho pursuit: they observed tho 
kelledar to fall just as he approached the gato of his 
citadel, and the pursuers to entor with the Iugitivos. 
Every thing was carricd within ono hour from the 
commencement of tho assaull; and an onterpriso 
which had been contemplated by Lord, Cornwallis 
as the most doubtful operation of the war, was thus 
effected in twelvo days from the first arrival of the 
troops, and five of opon batteries, including tho day 
of the assault, with a moderate amount of casualties 
in the previous operations, and in the assault ilsolf 
his Lordship had not to regret the loss of a singlo 
life, 

Colonel Stuart marched on the 23d for the next 
in slrength and importance of the intermediate posts, 
Ootradroog.? ‘This place had beon examined and 
summoned on the return from Caniambaddy; tho 
kelledar had then made a determined reply; but 
as the recent fall of Savendroog might produce t 
change in his decision, Colonel! Stuart sent forward to 
offer liberal terms: the flag was escorted to a proper 
distance, and the garrison beckoned the staff-ollicer 
who accompanied it to advance, until within sixty 
yards of the gate, when a fire of musquetry opened, 





1 The following exbrach from the orders of the day of Tord 
Cornwallis shows that tho Mysoroans mado little attempt to 
rosist Lhe English. “Io can only abiributo tho pusillanimity of 
the enemy yesterday, to thoir astonishmont vi scoing tho good 
order, and detarmined countenance with which the troops who 
were omployed in tho assault, entored tho broaches and ascondod 
procipices that havo hitherto heen considered in the country as 
inaccessiblo. Bué although the resistance wes so contamphible, ha 
is nof the loss sensible that the behaviour of thé Grenadiovs and 
Light Infantry of the 62nd, 71st, 72nd and 76th rogimonts who 
led the assault, and also must havo made such docisive improgsion 
upon the minds of the enemy, reflected tho most distinguished 
honor upon thoi discipline and valour.” (Wilson: Hustory of 
the Madias Army, Vol, II, p. 218.) 

" ? Colradroog,—Ilutridurga, a fortified hill in tho south-west 
of tho Kunigal Taluk, Tumkur District, rising to 3,718 foot 
above the sen, 
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from which he and the non-commissioned officer who 
bore the flag were so fortunate as to escape unhurt : 
the chief enginecr (Colonel Ross) accompanied the 
escort, and an opportunity was afforded of examining Deo, 24. 
the ground, which was favourable to the novel mode 
of altack adopted on the ensuing day. A proper 
number of field pieces were run down to the appointed 
stations, and under cover of their fire the escalade 
commenced: the side of the rock assaulted was not 
precipitous, but rose at an angle of perhaps thirty- 
five dogrees, defended by a succession of seven 
ramparts rising above each other, including that of 
the petta first stormed, and the place was ill provid- 
ed with cannon : the artillery officers were ordered, 
as fast as one wall should be carried, to point their 
guns over the heads of tho assailants against the next 
in succession, for the purpose of keeping down the 
five of tho garrison. Some of the gateways were 
forced by the pioneers, but most of the ramparts were 
carried by escalade; and such was the astonishment 
and confusion, that a heavy fire from each successive 
rampart was actually thrown into the air; and to the 
surprise of Colonel Stuart, on collecting the returns, 
the place was found to be carried without the loss of 
a lilo, and with a trifling number of wounded, 

Tho forts of Ramgherry and Scvengherry* on the 
contral road, surrendered to a detachment under 
Captain Walsh, without much rosistance; Holioor- 27. 
droog repaired and re-ocoupicd by the enemy was 
retaken in advancing, and held, as a post of communi- 
cation, and nothing intermediate remained, excepting 
Cabal Droog,’ which, being on the sonthorn road of 

1 Ramgherry and Sevengher:y—Ramgiri and Sivangiri werd 
fortifiod hills, on the right and left banks of the Arkavati river 
noar Clogepel, 23 miles south-west of Bangalove. 

2 Cabal Droog —Kabbaladurga, a fortified conical hill, 3,507 
foal above sea levol, in tho Malavall: Talug, Mysoro District. Tb 
is now uninhabitod, It was usod as a prison by Iyder and Tippu 
for political prisoners; 1 malarious unhealthy spot. 
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Kaunkanhully, not intended to be used, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not deem of sufficient importance to repay 
the deviation and loss of time it would involve, 

In the meantime the sioge of Goorumconda had 
not proceeded in a prosperous manner. The ariny of 
Nizain Ali sat down before the place on the 1&th of 
September, and no progress was made until the arrival, 
early in November, of the guns dispatched by Lord 
Cornwallis from Nundidroog. The droog of Goorum- 
condais of great and deserved reputation, and even the 
lower fort was of considerable strength, Captain 
Andrew Read, who had succeeded to the command of 
the English detachment serving with this army, 
impatient at their awkward proceedings, offered, on 
the condition of being permitted the exclusive dircc- 
tion of measures, to put them in possession of the 
lower fort which commanded the only accoss to the 
hill, and would thus complete the blockade which they 
might then manage in their own way. He made an 
effectual breach, and the artillerymen volunteered 
to quit their batterios and lead the assault: it was 
completely successful, and a large body of Nizam Ali’s 
troops was put in possession, under an oflicor of 
reputation, named Hafiz Ferced-u-Docn, usually 
called Hafiz Jee, who was left with an adequate forco 
of infantry and cavalry to continue the blockade; 
when the main army under the minister, Musheer-ul- 
Mulk accompanied by the English political resident, 
Sir John Kennaway, advanced for the siege of 
Seringapatam. 

In ordor to ensure the safety of tho last and most 
important convoy, procoeding from Coromandel under 
Colonel Floyd, Lord Cornwallis had requested that 
this army in its advance, would deviate a little to the 
eastward, and join Colonel Floyd at the head of the 
pass; but before they had proceeded thirty miles from 
Goorumconda, they wore recalled by disastrous 
intelligence, and Colonel Floyd formed the junction 
without accident. Independently of the ordinary 
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motives which may be supposed to have influenced 
the Sultaun’s mind in desiring to raise the blockade of 
Goorumconda, i6 still contained a few of his relations, 
the family of Meer Saheb; and Hafiz I'ereed-u-Doen 
was an object of peculiar vengeance. Futteh Hyder, 
Tippoo’s eldest son, then about eighteen, was placed 
in the nominal command of nearly all the Silledar 
horse, assisted by Ghazi Khan, the Sultaun’s origi- 
nal military preceptor; and Aly Reza, as a privy 
counsellor. Their appearance at Goorumconda 
was totally unexpected; and Hafiz, supposing the 
party to be no nore than a few plunderers, mounted 
his elephant for the advantage of a better view, and 
went out to examine their numbers, followed by no 
more than twenty horsemen, the rest being ordered 
to follow. He had not advanced far, when he found 
himself surrounded by superior numbers, and descended 
from the elephant to mount a horse, and endeavour 
to force his way back While in the act of mounting, 
he was charged on all sides, and carried off as a 
prisoner; and the horse, who were coming on in 
tens and twenties, as they could get ready, were 
atlacked in this state, and cut to pieces; und such 
was the panic, that the lower fort was evacuated with 
great loss, and the Mysorcans were at liberty to 
remove the individuals from the hill, and to afford to 
a besieged the opportunity of re-occupying the lower 
ort. 

The transactions of the ensuing day are not less 
remarkable than the first result of this woll-conducted 
enterprise. It will be recollected that Hafiz Fereed- 
u-Deen was the embassador sent by Nizam Ali to 
Tippoo Sultaun in 1789. He had been treated with 
inarked disrespect, and was really more a prisoner 
than an embassador, when in the course of negotia- 
tion, ‘Tippoo was induced to depute Aly Reza to 
accompany him on his return, and to propose a treaby 
of marriage, The court of Nizam Ali felt it incumbent 
on their dignity to retaliate in some degree the 
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disrespect cxperienced by their own envoy; and the 
whole was very justly ascribed to Hifi Ferced-u-Deen, 
who affected no concealment of his actual sentiments. 
When taken, he was plundered of his last garment, 
and some person had the charity to give him a sort of 
patch-work quilt, covered with which he was seated 
at the place ot his imprisonment. Tn this state Aly 
Reza approached him. ‘You recollect,” said he, 
“the disrespectful language you employed towards ny 
sovereign and ine at Hyderabad on the occasion of the 
demanded marriage.”—~“ Perfectly woll,” replied the 
prisoner, “we were then serving our rospective 
masters: that day is past. If you are here for the 
purpose of revenge, murder me at once, but do not 
dishonour me.” Aly Roza immediately orderod him 
to be led out to a concealed situation under cover of a 
rock, and in his own presence to be cut to picces 


.in cold blood. On the return of the dolachment 


to Seringapatam, a circumstantial report was made 
in public durbai of tho transaction. Tippoo had the 
grace to express a slight disapprobation of the death 
of Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen, actually commandod by 
himself; but expressed his satisfaction at the murder 
of a French officer in Nizam Ali’s service, who had 
been taken at the same time. ‘The military indis- 
cretion of this unfortunate man produced inforonces 
highly unfavourablo to his character; and so little 
were the facts understood even by his own country- 
men, that Lord Oornwallis, after receiving all the 
explanations, publicly ascribed fo a troasonable 
communication with the enemy the inconsiderate act 
which terminated in his murder. 

On the return of Nizam Al’s army to Goorum- 
conda, the English detachment once more put it in 
possession of the lower fort, and after arranging a 
more efficient blockade, that army resumed its 
march to the south, and joined Lord Cormwallis 


26. iy the neighbourhood of Oobradroog, on the 26th of 


January, 
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Every thing that related to the eastern line of 
operation and supply, was not only ready, but the 
advance had been retarded, not so much by the awk- 
ward arrangements of Nizam Ali’s army, as by the 
intentional delays of Perseram Bhow, to which we 
shall presently advert. All the convoys had joinod, 
and the travelling grain merchants, furnishing to the 
amount of sixty thousand oxen, many of them for- 
erly attendant on the armies of the house of Hyder, 
were already in a regular train of communication, and 
had, for several months past, furnished the English 
army with grain from various quarters, but chiefly 
from Coromandel. ‘The granaries there provided for 
the service of the war were open to all such as brought 
the requisite certificates; they purchased the grain at 
cheap rates, and sold it in camp for whatover it would 
fetch. It was the obvious purpose of Lord Cornwallis, 
that grain should be plenty, not cheap, for cheapness 
would check the inducements of the merchant, and 
diminish the supply; while therefore no limitation of 
price was attempted, he always ensured to the mer- 
chant a fair profit, by purchasing on the public 
account, whenever it fell below a certain standard, 
and dispatching the adventurers for a fresh cargo: 
and by a steady adherence to these simple commer- 
cial principles, he secured an abundance which had 
never before been experienced in any English cam- 
paign, and the amount of tho supply may be conjec~ 
tured from the acknowledged fact, that the number 
of strangers in Mysoor in the campaign of 1792, 
could not have, fallen short of 400,000 persons. 
Much has been conjectured, and Jittle ascertained 
regarding this extraordinary class of men, whose 
habits and history were at that poriod entirely un- 
known to the English army. Every man and many 
ofthe women were armed with a great variety of 
weapons, and although moving with their whole train 
of women and children, who could scarecly be classed 
among the impediments, proyed themselves capable, 
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in sevoral instances, not only of military defence, 
but of military enterprise, as was particularly evincod 
in the assault and plunder of the lower fort of Cabal 
Droog. Farther north they are known by the name 
of Brinjaries,’ a supposed Persian compound, desig- 
nating their office with an army: in the,sonth they 
are called Lumbdnies,? but no conjecture has beon 
hazarded regarding this name, and they have not 
aven a tradition regarding their origin. After a 
discussion of some length with an assembly of chiofs 
regarding their descent, and pressing for somo tradi- 
tional account of their original country or home, 
“That is our country,” said the eldest among them, 
pointing to the tent which covered his grain bags, 
‘and wherover it is pitched is our home, my ancestors 
never told mo of any other ;” and nothing can be added 
of fact or conjecture, except that their language is 
northern, and apparently a dialect of the Ponj-aub-co. 
Aftor a war, in which of courso many of their cattle 
are destroyed, they seek for some forest inhabited 
only by tigers, worthless to its government, and 
the terror of the neighbourhood, which thoy obtain 
permission to occupy, and enter it fcarlessly, 
waging war with its former inhabitants, until it 
becomes a safe nursery for the increasa of their 
herds, and affords a few patches for the growth 





1 Branjdrves.—Brinjrry. Tho word is proporly lind. Ban- 
java, and Wilson derives it from Sanskrit bani, ado; kara, door, 
Itis possiblo that the form bringara, may havo bean suggestad by 
& supposed connection with Pérsian bering, rico, Thoy avo donlors 
in grain and salt, who move about in numerous parties with 
catile. They talk a kind of Mahratta or Ilindi patois. Most 
classos of Banjaras in the west appear to havo a tradition of having 
first come to the Deccan with Mughal camps as commissariat 
carriors, (Yule and Burnell; [obson Tibasiss 

* Lumbdnies—Lambanis aro a tribe wandering about 
Southern India, closoly resombling tho Brinjaras, ot ib may be 
identical with them. Their occupation is grain and salt carrying, 
and they speak a dialect of Mahratta and Hindi. The introdue- 
tion of railways has destroyed their trade and in many paris 
of Madvas they have settled down as cultivators 
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of roots and corn; and detachments go occasionally 
forth carrying grain or dings to the sea shore, and 
bringing a return cargo of salt.* In forming an 
establishment of this nature to which the author's 
assent was required, it was particularly stipulated, 
that they should be governed by their own laws and 
customs, ‘ahd punished by their own magistrates, 
with two reservations, to which in the first instance 
they strenuously objected; 1st, that no capital execu- 
tion should take place, without the sanction of the 
regular judicial authority; and 2d, that they should 
be punishable for murder: in other respects they 
were tenants at will, without rent or tax, and govern- 
ing themselves according to a principle familiar in 
India, by the customs of their cast. The adjacent 
villages, however, began to claim the land, whon it 
was no longer worthless, and on the whole they were 
troublesome to the Government. The executions to 
which they demanded assent, or the murders for 
which they were called to account, had their invariable 





* Salt, of an inferior quality, is manufactured in the interior, 
by a very simple process, of lixiviating earth impregnated with 
salt; which discovers itself by an efflorescence on tho surface; a 
reservoir approaching the form of an inverted cone, is formed in 
a high mound, and lined with viscid clay, perfectly water-tight ; 
trom the apex 2 communication is made by a hollow bamboo 
tube fo the earthen vessel destined to receive the saturated 
water; and over the tube, in the apex, a rude filter is prepared 
by crossed twigs and straw; matters being thus adjusted, the 
reservoir is filled with the impregnated earth, and water add- 
ed for tho purpose of lixiviation, The saturated water, on 
being received into the separate vessel, is then removed to the 
boiler, and when sufliciently evaporated, tho salb is spread out for 
its final drying’; from the imperfection of the filter, it always 
contains a quantity of black earth, and its bitter favour seems to 
indicate the presence of sulphate of magnesia, and some speci- 
mens which deliquesce have probably muriate of magnesia, 
Many inhabitants prefer it from habit, to the sea-sali of the 
const, obtained by solar evaporation, 

[The manufacture of earth salt in the Madras Presidency 
is now prohibited, as interfering with the revenue from sea’salt, 
on which » duly is levied at the factory.) 
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origin in witcheraft, or the power of communis 
cation with evil spirits. If a child sickened, or a wifo 
was inconstant, the sorcerer was 10 be discovered and 
punished; and the traces of belicf in a benignant 
and suprome being, were more faint and obscuro in 
this semi-barbarous community, than among those 
rude mountaincors who, in every part of India, recedo 
from communication with civilized man. The free 
command of thei own time and means, which tho 
nature of Lord Cornwallis’s operations permitted him 
to allow, rendered them tho most efficient branch of 
his commissariat; aud an importance, beyond its 
value, was attached to their general utility from over- 
looking the very unusual circumstances of his 
situation in the campaign of 1792: bul subsequent 
experience has shown that the expectation of their 
accompanying the operations of an active campaign, 
of which the movoments cannot certainly be fore- 
seen, or depending on their supplics, without a 
perfectly open rear, will always terminate in dis- 
appointment, 

The preparations of General Abercromby for the 
campaign of 1792 were well considered and elfectivo. 
The duties of his govornment had carried hin to 
Bombay, and he returned to Malabar in November 
1791, bringing with him or receiving from Palgaut 
all the means of a good equipment; and ho made his 
first march froin the bead of tho pass towards Mysoor 
on the 22d of January with an affective forco of cight 
thousand four hundred men. 

Lord Cornwallis was ready at an carlier period, 
as we have alroady noticed, with an army, according 
to the returns, of 22,033 mon, a battoring train of 
forty-two pieces, and forty-four fiold guns, but exclud- 
ing the avrtillery-men and pioncers, his effective 
force, in cavalry and infantry, was 16,721 men. The 
demonstrations of Tippoo Sultaun to the northward 
hac induced his Lordship to request that Perseram 
Bhow should advange simultaneously on the direct 
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road from Sera, as well to prevent a detachment 
towards Goorumconda, which actually occurred, as to 
form a column on his right to unite at the proper 
time with General Abercromby: but the general 
purposes of the war were of secondary consideration 
in all the movements of this chief: he had a political 
illness whith produced an embarrassing correspond- 
ence, and it was the necessity of delay arising from 
this circumstance which induced Lord Cornwallis to 
occupy the time intended for advance in the sicge of 
Savendroog, which he had determined to leave in his 
rear from the great improbability of being able to 
reduce it; and thusin the actual result the delay was 
useful. 

After separating from Lord Cornwallis on the 8th 
of July 1791, Perseram Bhow pursued his exclusive 
object of plunder, in which he was eminently success- 
ful, and completed what had been left unaccomplished 
by Hurry Punt, near Raidroog, of a secure route for 
its realization in the Mabratta territory. Lord 
Cornwallis’s summons to advance, found him occupied 
in the neighbourhood of Chittledroog, on which he 
had formed some abortive designs, to be executed by 
means of treachery. His supposed illness detained 
him in that neighbourhood; but in fact, he contem- 
plated the rich plunder of the town and province 
of Bednore; and to this object, he determined to 
sacrifice all those interests of the confederacy, which 
depended on his co-operation in the concerted plan. 
Well knowing that he could not with safety get 
entangled in the woods of Bednore, until Lord Corn- 
wallis was ,actually before Seringapatam, and in 
conformity to a violation of compact with bis friends, 
as shameless as any that Tippoo had ever practised 
with his enemies, he not only took no pari in tho 
goneral plan of operation, but did not even arrive at 
Seringapatam until upwards of a fortnight after the 
service was finished, and the preliminary articles 
of peace had been signed, 
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Perseram Bhow had not sufficiently concealed 
his purpose from: the enemy: if was plainly indicated 
by his gradual approach on the western linc instead 
of tho southern, as demanded by the obvious combi- 
nations of any rational plan of campaign; and the 
Sultaun had strengthoned the provincial ‘troops of 
Bednore by a division under his relation Reza Saheb, 
which enabled that officer to take the field with a 
force of about 8,000 men, and 10 good field guns. 

The English detachment, as usual, boro the 
prominent brunt of every serious service, and Captain 
Little who had no alternative but to comply with 
the requisitions of Purseram Bhow, executed those 
services in a manner which caused the sordid purposes 
of tho expedition to bo forgotten in its brilliant 
achievements. 

Hooly Onore’ situated near the confluence of the 
Toom and Buddra was carried by assault, after a 
siego of only two days on tho 21st of December, and 
the army crossing the Buddra at that placo, proceeded 
south-west towards Simoga,” situated on the wostern 
bank of the Toom or Tunga, which river they crossed 
on the 26th. It was the purpose of Reza Saheb to 
wait in the vicinity until the troops should be divided 
by the oporations of the siege, and in that state to 
attack them unexpectodly in tho rear, and by a 
powerful sortie from the fort. The position which 
he occupied about ten miles to the southward of the 
fort so plainly indicated his dosigns, that it was 
deterinjned to anticipate them by an attack, which 





' Hooly Onore.—EHole Honnur, a small town in tho Shimoga 
District, Mysoro, on the right bank of tho Bhadra, Tn Hyder's 
time, Hole Honnur was given in jahgir to tho officers of tho 
sowars, and many Mahrattas wero sottled thore, Thoy still 
supply men to the cavalry in Mysoro. 

* Stmoga.—Shimoga, the chief town in tho district of tho 
same name (Mysore State) on the left bank of the Tunga, 171 
miles north-west of Bangalore. The place was takon by Hyder 
in his invasion of Bednur; provious to that, it was one of the 
possessions of tho Koladi or Ikkeri Ohiofs. 
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from the strength of his position, he did not expect. 
His right rested on the river, his front was covered 
by a deep ravine, and his left by underwood (jungle), 
deemed impenetrable, a lighter continuation of 
which in front of the ravine, it was necessary to pass 
before the position could be correctly examined. On 
the 29th, Captain Little with only two guns, about a 
thousand English sepoy firelocks, and five hundred 
Mahrattas, penetrated the jungle in two columns, 
and after a severe conflict of upwards of two hours, 
succeeded in turning the enemy's right by the bank 
of the river; three guns fell into his iminediate 
possession, the enemy commenced a_ precipitate 
retroat, and Captain Little did not abandon the 
pursuit, on that and the succeeding day, until he had 
overtaken and captured every gun, and completely 
dispersed the whole corps; an achievement which, in 
a fair and combined consideration of judicious design 
and spirited execution, was certainly not cxceeded by 
any operation of the war.’ 

From this period until the middle of January, 
the Mahratta army made little change in its head 
quarters, being too busily employed in vealizing 
plunder, over a larga extent of plain country opened 
to their detachments by this event. In January 
Perseram Bhow penotrated the woods, and arrived 


1“ Gaptain Little's three battalions on this memorable ocon- 
sion mustered ahout eight hundred bayonets! Notwithstanding the 
comparative insignificance of his numbers, he did not hesitato in 
moving down on the enemy's position; the irregular infantry of 
the Mahrattns following in the rear. Captain Little, for the purpose 
of ascortaining the manner in which the enemy was posted, and 
aware of the atvantage of keeping his strength in reserve in such 
a situation, went forward with one battalion; and as the fire 
opened, he directed two companies to advance on the enemy’s 
right and two other companies to attack their left, while tho rest 
were engaged with the centre. Every attempt to penetrate into 
the jungle was warmly opposed, but the enemy's right seomed 
the point most assailable, though defended with obstinasy. 
Two companies were sent to reinforce the two engaged on tho 
right; but Lieutenants Doolan and Bethune, who led them, wera 
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on the 28th before the exterior lines which surrounded 
tle city of Bednorc. Ho was preparing to foree 
them by means of the English troops, when he 
received intolligonce that Kummor-u-Deen had beon 
detached with a large corps of infantry, from Serin- 
gapataim, and was rapidly approaching by a route in 
the woods, which would intorcept his retreat. Ho 
instantly commenced a retrograde movoment, called 
in his detachments, and commenced his march to the 
south-east, crossing the oom, near Simoga on the 
10th of February, four days after Lord Cornwallis 
had stormed the enemy’s lines at Seringapatam; and 
he did not reach tho vicinity of that capital until 
near the middle of March, when general indignation 
at his faithless and unprincipled conduct had long 
been merged in greater events. 





woundad successively. The grenadier company undor Lieutenant 
Moor was sent to their support; that officer also fell disablod, 
Six companies of the 1ith battalion were then brought forward 
and Brigadier-Major Ross, who directed them, was killed.” . . . 
“Gaptain Little, watching the opportunities when his men’s 
minds required support, with admirable judgment and gallantry 
. . » Yalhed, cheered, and veanimated them.” (Grant Duff: 
History of the Mahrattas, Vol. Il, pp. 209-210.) Lieutenant Moor 
wrote A Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little's Detach- 
ment (London 1794. Quarto), Toe wrote tho well-known Honda 
Pantheon. Te became a member of the Royal Socioty. Fo 
died in 1848. Captain Little’s reports on this action will ho 
found in Forrest’s Selections (Malnatta Seites), Vol. I, p. 584, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Lord Cornwallis's advance —Considerations—Deserip- 
tron of the Sultaun’s position—General attack 
on the night of the 6th February 1792—Plan of 
the attach in three columns—Hxecution—right— 
centre—left—Tippoo’s conduct— Operations of 
the 7th—Attack on Colonel Stuart in the morning 
—Admirable defence of the Suliaun’s redoubt— 
Attack on Colonel Stuart in the evening— 
Advances to negotiation—Lippoo releases the 
Officers taken at Cotmbetoor—Some of them had 
been liberated in the operations of the 6th—Lord 
Cornwallis consents to receive the Suliaun’s 
envoy— Discussion of that measure—Attempt to 
assassinate Lord  Cornwallis—Negotiations— 
Preliminary treaty submitted by Tippoo, to a full 
meeting of his officers—enecuted— Delivery of the 
hostages—Oonferences preparatory to the definitive 
treaty—The Sultaun's rage at the demand of 
Coorg, as a violation of the preliminaries— 
discussed—Reciprocal preparations for renewing 
the war—considered—Tardy decision of Lord 
Cornwatlis—forces the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty—Territorial cessions described— Motives 
of Lord Cornwallis’s moderation—discussed. 


ae English army under Lord Cornwallis, that 

of Nizam Ali under one of his sons, Secunder 

Jah, accompanied by the minister, exhibiting an 
apparatus more splendid, and a crowd as little efficient 

as that of the former campaign, together with the 

small body of Mahrattas under Hurry Punt, a 
superannuated old man, united on the 25tlr of Jan. 26. 
January, near Savendroog, and commenced their 
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march from Hoolioordroog. On the Ist of February 
every human dwelling was in flames as they ap- 
proachod, and on the 5th, after passing over a high 
ground which gave a full view of Seringapatam, and 
of Tippoo's army encamped undor its walls, the 
confederates encamped about six milos to the north- 
ward. ° 

Lord Cornwallis, ascribing to his enemy councils 
equally dictated by firmness and by wisdom, ap- 
prehended that he would loave the dofence of tho 
capital to a trusty officer and ample garrison, and 
keeping aloof with a light and effective army, act on 
the communications of the besiegers, and dislodge 
thom by the mere force of their own numbers: these 
apprehensions received additional force, from the 
absence of the only branch of the confederacy (that 
under Perseram Bhow) from which his Lordship 
could expect efficient aid; but the actual presence of 
the Sultaun’s army dissipated all alarms on that 
account, and promised to realize his bost hopes of 
being enabled to strike a decisive blow boforo tho 
commencement of the siege. 

A bound hedge, formed of a wide belt of thorny 
plants, commencing at tho bank of the river, about a 
thousand yards above the island of Soringapataim, 
runs due north, about three thousand yards, and 
embracing » commanding eminence, sweeps south- 
cast, in nearly a diagonal direction, until it terminates 
at the river immediately under the Carigat hill, near 
the point which terminated the action of the 15th of 
May 1791; the intention of such belts, is to form a 
retreat for catlle on the appearance af a suporior 
cavalry, and to be a sort of extorior line of defence. 
The eminence described, was fortified with a well 
constructed redoubt, and the Carigat hill had another 
work not finished; these two works, one within the 
bound hedge, tho other without il, might be consi- 
dered as advanced works, on tho flanks of the posi- 
tion: another interior system of seven powerful 
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redoubts, supported by the fort, and by each other, 
formed the main position of the army, but an even- 
tual retreat was secured by the works of the fort, and 
by strong lines on the island, along the whole extent 
of the banks of the river, which formed in itself an 
additional defence, boing in many places not fordable, 
and in mdst very rocky and difficult. The guns 
pointing north in all the works described, were not 
less than three hundred. ‘The knowledge of the 
principles of fortification* ascribed to Tippoo Sul- 
taun in some publications, was certainly not dis- 
covered in its effects on any of his newly erected 
fortresses, In the practical erection of redoubts of 
various construction, he had, on this occasion, been 
well assisted; their situations had been skilfully 
chosen with reference to the ground, and he had 
devoted his whole time and attention to the strength- 
ening of this formidable position from the poriod of 
the recession of the allies in June 1791. One detach- 
ment of importance only, that of Kummer-u-Deen, 
was abroad, fora small corps of cavalry, which ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Madras, about this period, 
is no farther worthy of observation, than as it may 
suggest the true and efficient means which were not 
employed. 

Tho Sultaun was confident that no decisive 
enterprise could be undertaken until the junction of tho 
army of Bombay, which had agai arrived at Peria- 
patam, and in the intermediate time he expected 
to finish the important work on the Carigat hill; ° 
and although an English corps ascended that hill on 
the morning, of the 6th, for the obvious purpose of eb. 6. 





* A very handsome case of instruments was found in his 
fent. In his library, (see Stewart's cataloguo,) was a translation 
of Buclid, and several works of reputation on geomotry, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy. I haye reason to believe, that in the 
theory or practice of mathematics, nothing could be ascribed to 
him, except the ambition of being thought to possess this as’ well 
as every other science, 
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feconnoissance, while another examined his right, 
it is certain that he had no expectation of attack on 
that night. 

Lord Cornwallis, having prepared writton instruc- 
tions to be communicated to officers commanding 
divisions and corps, tho orders were issued immedi- 
ately after sun-set, and three distinct columns in their 
appointed ordor of march, were ready to move about 
eight o'clock, with a brilliant moonlight; the right 
hand column proceding the others about half an hour 
on account of the greater distanoo, in order that all 
the attacks might be simultancous. Until the whole 
had marched no communication was imade to the 
allies, who were in astonishment and dismay, at 
hearing of an atLack without cannon, and in conster- 
nation at Lord Cornwallis’s undignified arrangement 
of going out himself to fight like a common 
soldier.’ 

The right attack under General Medows was 
ordered to leave untouched the advanced redoubt on 
the eminence which was distant from the nearest 


1 Lord Cornwallis had not acted without duo dehboration 
on a course which was adventurous, bub not rash. He had 
learnt what reliance he might justly place on the forco under his 
command. He wrote to tho Court of Dirostors (camp before 
Seringapatam, March 4, 1792,) that taling into consideration bhe 
natwe and strength of tho fortifications of tho camp, ib wag 
evident that an attack in daylight might be doubtful, and that 
the loss of a great number of our best soldiors would have boon 
sortain, whilst at the samo timo Tippu had oa retreat for his 
army so near and so well covered that he could hardly have 
been sanguine enough to hope that any advantage which it 
would have been possible to have gained in the day would haya 
been decisive. He addad, “I therefore daterminad to attack him 
in tho night and without loss of time; and as little uso could be 
expected fiom our guns in the work, and tho nature of bho ground 
between us and the onomy’s camp would have yendored it 
extremely dithcult to convey them, I resolved to maish without 
artillery of any kind; and insuch an enterprise neither our own 
nor the cavalry of tho allies could afford nny assistance.” 
Brae Selectzons from State Papers, Oornwallis, Vol. J, 
p. 139, 
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part of the foré about two miles, and was situated so 
fay to the enemy’s left as to be clear of the direct 
front of their main position, It was intended that 
this coluinn should penetrate the Jeft of the encaimp- 
ment and line of works about fifteen hundred yards 
in the rear of the advanced work, and turning to tho 
left carry all the works and overthrow the troops of 
the enemy’s left wing, until it should come into 
communication with the centre column under Lord 
Cornwallis and receive, his farther directions. The 
fivelocks of this column were 8,800, and the Euro- 
peans exceeded in number those of the centre 
column. 

The centre column had no more than 8,700 fire- 
locks, and may be considered as subdivided into three 
divisions; the front, under Colonel Knox, which was 
to mix with the fugitives, and passsover into the 
island; the centre, under Colonel Stuart, which, after 
penetrating the whole depth of the camp, was to turn 
to the left, and overthrow the enemy’s right wing, 
after which he was to endeavour to force the works of 
the island. The rear of the column formed a reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis, to be joined by the right 
column under General Medows.: 

The left column, under Colonel Maxwell, had 
1.700 firelocks; it was ordered to force the work on 
the Carigat hill, to descend and turn the right of tho 
main position, and unite with Colonel Stuart (the 
senior officer), in forcing the works of the island ab 
that point, or obey such other orders as he should 
receive from the Commander-in-chief. The whole 
operation will be most distinctly understood by presont- 
ing a summary account of the separate proceedings of 
each column. . 

On receiving the several reports of the officers 
who had examined the position in the morning, two 
suggestions were discussed regarding the advancod. 
work on tho enemy’s left; one, to make it the first 
object of attack ; the other, to leave it out of the plan 
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of operations. The last was detormined; but there 
was an ambiguity in the order,’ and the officer charged 
with guiding the column, led it to, the advanced 
yedoubt, and it was three quarters of an hour later in 
commencing the attack than either of the other 
columns. The redoubt mounted eight pieces of can- 
non, and was supported by three other guns in posi- 
tion which flanked its approach. It was defended 
with the most obstinate bravery by the troops within, 
as well as those appointed to support that part of tho 
position. The grenadiers rushed stoadily forward, 
through a heavy fire of grape and musquetry, 
to escalade the work; but the officer of engincers, 
who had charge of the scaling ladders, and several of 
his men being killed in the first attempt, the ladders 
could not be found, and without them it seemed 
impossible to get into the redoubt. The last finish 
had not been given to the work by tho construction 
of a drawbridge, and a narrow path-way had been left 
for communication, with a good traverse, which 
commanded also the gate of the sortie, The gate 
and traverse were forced; but the enemy determined 
on resistance to the last, turned one of their guns 
loaded with grape, and nearly the wholo of their 
musquetry against the gorge, It was stormed} but 
the fire of she enemy was so well resorved, that 
nearly the whole party that entered was swept away, 
and the attack was repulsed, but rallied behind the 
traverse. The fire of English musquetry, allhough 
inferior to that of the enemy, was so woll ‘directed 
through the gorge, that the gun could not be reloaded. 
A fresh disposition was made for renewing the attack, 

' This waa the attack on the ad-gah rodoubt, which Lord 
Cornwallis stated that it was not his intention to attack, The 
order referred to was: “If the right attack ig made to the wost- 
ward of Somaxrpet, the troops of that atinck should, after entexing 
the enemy’s lines, jurn to the left. But if tho attack is mada to 
the eastward of Somarpot, the troops should turn to the right to 
aoe the enemy frédm all’ their posts on the left of their 
position,” te , 
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and the grenadiers ultimately succeeded in closing 
with the bayonet, and carriéd the work: Some of its 
garrison’ defended themselves to the last; many 
leaped from the embrasures into the ditch ; but 
scarcely a man escaped being killed or taken. About 
four hundred men fell in its defencd; and the English 
casualties ‘vere ninety-one, of whom eleven were 
officers, A strong garrison of four: companies of 
Europeans and one battalion of sepoys was left for 
the defence of this important work, and the column 
wheeled to the left to execute the remaining part of 
the order; it was led clear of the left hand redoubt of 
the main position, (which could now scarcely be 
deemed tenable), against the next in succession: whén 
the work became distinctly visible, the head of the 
column was halted for the purpose of closing up, and 
the great strength and magnitude of the work, com- 
bined with the desperate resistancé of the first, and 
the total cessation at this moment of all fring in the 
centre or left attacks, suggested the idea that they 
must either have been completely successful, or have 
been repulsed, in either of which cases it was of 
greater importance to Lord Cornwallis to be strongly 
reinforced, than to risk heavier losses for the attain- 
ment of works which it was argued must fall of 
themselves, in consequence of the possession of the 
commanding work already carried} This roasoniig 
being adopted, the column counter-inarclied, re- 
crossed the bound hedge and made a detour to fall in 
with the route of the centre column, which it did not 
find until day-break, after the conclusion of' thé 
business of the night.* ; . 

‘Tt was an unfortunate decision to mike a detour outside 
the bound hedge. A number of ravines and rice-ficlds had to 
be crossed, and owing to being misled, the centre column 
rexchod the Carighat Till without receiving any news of 
Cornwallis, Then hearing heavy firing, Medows halted and 
counter-marched and advanced and found the centre calumn nob 
far from the foot of the hill. Cornwallis had asked ‘ where 
Generel Medows had been disposing of hiniself.” 

Wi, ry 84* 
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The head of tho centre column was discovered 
about eleven o’clock, by the cnemy’s advanced posts; 
the silonce previously enjoined, was not broken by a 
single voice, but without any previous order, evory 
man, as if actuated by a single impulso, lengthened 
his step, and before the lapse of one minute, the 
whole column was marching at nearly doublo its 
former rate, The advanced division was composed 
of six flank companies of Europeans, one regiment 
and one battalion, one battalion company of the 
regiment preceding the whole, to cover the pioneers ; 
the column penetrated with the bayonet alone, but 
as the battalion following in its appointed order, was 
just entering the camp, a galling firo on its flanks, 
brought down among others, the officer* command- 
ing ; he was exceedingly beloved by his men, and his 
fall produced some agitation, which ended in confu- 
sion, Colonel Stuart, whose station was immediately 
in the rear‘of this corps, rode on to rally them, bub 
finding that much time would be lost in the attempt, 
he ordered up the next corps, the 71st: three 
companies of the battalion had followed the advanced 
division, and the remainder of the corps formed 
in the rear of the 71st, and afterwards behaved with 
great steadiness. : 

In order that the direction to mix with the fugi- 
tives might be more effectually oxecuted, Licutonant- 
Colonel Knox instructed the captains commanding 
the flank companies, to look moro to celeriby than 
solidity of movement, each captain to be exclusively 
responsible for his own company. The regiment and 
battalion was directed to follow in compact order, and 
he passed himself, with the flank companies, through 
a crowded mass of fugitives, by the main ford close 
under the guns of the fort.” From the circumstances 
which have been noticed, the flank companios 
separated in the crowd into two badies, one continued 
ae ae ate 


! * Captain Archdeacon. 
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to penetrate along the glacis, to the south branch of 
the river, considerably to the eastward of the Mysoor 
bridge, and contributed by the alarm spread in that 
direction, to prevent any disturbance to the more 
serious operations, Three companies, with Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Knox obtained a guide to Shaher 
Ganjaum, ih the centre of the island, and contributed 
essentially to the success of the centre division, as 
will presently be seen. The remaining seven com- 
panies of the regiment, and three companies of sepoys 
following in compact order under Captain Hunter, 
missed the ford, and crossed the river a little below 
it, into the palace named Deria Dowlut Baug; and 
Captain Hunter considering himself to be the first 
that had crossed, took post to wait for farther intelli- 
gence or orders; bub as day light approached, and 
neither orders nor intelligence arrived, he percsived 
that his post, under the immediate fire of the fort, 
would not be tenable by day light, and most fortu- 
nately as we shall find, re-crossed the river, and joined 
the reserve under Lord Cornwallis. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, with the centre divi- 
sion of the centre column, after calling up the 71st, 
as has been stated, was proceeding the whole depth 
of the camp before he should turn to the left, and 
perceived himself to be close to a strong work (after- 
wards known to have been named, by way of eminence, 
the Sultaun’s redoubt,) which it was necessary to 
storin, and a compact mass of cavalry coming forward 
to charge; a single volley dispersed the cavalry, and 
the resistance of the redoubt was inoonsiderable. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart left for its defence two 
companies of Huropeans, one of sepoys, and a propor- 
tion of artillerymen, and proceeded according to order 
to overthrow the enemy’s right wing. A heavy body 
of infantry retreated before him, and was supposed to 
have taken the direction of the river, and to have 
passed into the island; but when following the direc- 
tion of the tents as hié” most certain guide, ho had 
~ 
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attained nearly the extreme right of the position, he 
perceived a lino of troops drawn tp with porfest 
regularity to oppose him. It was Lioutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell’s division. They reciprocally mistook each 
other for enemies; and Colonel Stuart had just 
ordered a volley to be given, and an immediate charge 
with the bayonet, when tho error was niost happily 
discovered.. This division had executed with tho 
greatest precision the service allotted Lo it, by storm. 
ing the work on the hill; but in descending, in farther 
prosecution of its objects, was sevorcly galled by an 
advanced body from the enemy's right, who had 
availed themselves of the cover of a wator-course 
which winds round its foot, and subsequently by the 
troops forming the ight of the main position. Tho 
column, however, surmounted every obstacle, broke 
the enemy’s right, and proceeded until inet, as related, 
by the column under Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart. 
Both columns were now near the river, and a 
heavy fire was opened upon them froin the works on 
the opposite bank. A disposition was made for fore- 
ing them; but this first attempt being made where 
the river was not fordable was beaten back with great 
loss. Hndeavours were now made, at various points, 
to find a practicable ford: ono was found by 
Licutenant-Colonel Baird, who lodged a sinall party 
under cover on the opposite bank, and sent back a 
report of his success: the head. of tho principal 
column had scarcely half crossed, when the enomy’s 
fire suddenly and totally ceased. It was to tho three 
companies under Lieutenant-Colonel Knox that they 
were indebted .for this unexpected facility: that 
officer, having waited long and in vain at Gunjaum 
for the remainder of his division, percoived the heavy 
fire below him, and distinctly penctrating its causo, 
ordered the batteries to be stormed in roverse, and 
thereby ensured .a success which might othorwise 
have been doubtful. Tho depth of the river where 
crossed by the united columns, Jef not a dry cartridge; 
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the bayonet remained as their sole reliance, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, until day-light could give 
him better means of examining his ground, occupied 
a position to the eastward of Sheher Gunjaum, with 
a flank resting on each branch of the river, the right 
nearly under the Carigat-hill. 

In the theanwhile Lord Cornwallis took post with 
the reserve within the bound hedge where the column 
had penetrated, with his lefé towards the Sultaun’s 
redoubt ; he received in duo time intelligence of com- 
plete success in the ultimate and most doubtful object 
of the whole operation, a firm footing on the island; 
and took the earliest means in his power to send over 
by better ford, which was afterwards discovered, 
ammunition to enable Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart to 
maintain it. He was still, however, without tidings 
of General Medows, and reflected with the utmost 
anxiety on the profound silence on his right. Tho 
enemy was better instructed, and collecting the 
unbroken forces on the left, with such part of the 
centre as had retreated in that direction, bore down 
with the greatest resolution on this reserve: it had 
consisted of the battalion companies of one regiment, 
and two complete battalions of sepoys, and had 
recently been joined by the seven companies of 
Europeans and three of natives from the Dowlut 
Baug already mentioned, who had but just replaced 
their wel ammunition when the attack commenced, 
about two hours before day-light. “If General 
Medows be above ground,” said his Lordship, ‘ this 
will bring him.” The charge of their venerated 
Commander-in-ohief, assailed by overwhelming num- 
bers, animated every individual, European and native, 
to the highest stretch of exertion; and he personally 
gave his own orders with his accustomed coolness 
and precision: he waited a very near approach before 
he ordered the charge of the bayonet, which caused 
& complete but a temporary route: the enemy 
perceiving his small numbers returned repeatedly, 
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and each time with apparently encreasing vigour, 
but they were each time met and repelled with 
augmented energy and cool determination, and ib was 
near day-light before they finally desisted. Tord 
Cornwallis had, ab an early period, been wounded in 
the hand, but concealed the accident, and the number 
of casualties in his staff and among tho troops was 
considerable, Still ignorant of General Medows’s 
situation, it was necessary to take a position where 
his small corps could not be surrounded, and ho 
rotired to the Cavigat hill, which had been occupied, 
after being carried by the left column, and at the 
foot of that hill he at length met General Medows’s 
division. The whole encampment was now brought 
forward to a nearer position; but beforo relating the 
events of the succeeding day, it will be satisfactory 
to revert to the Sultaun’s proceedings during tho 
operations which have been dosoribed. 

His tent was pitched in the usual place, in the 
rear of the centre of the position close to the road, by 
which the head of the centre column penetrated, He 
had made his evening's meal in tho Sultaun’s redoubt 
to the’right of that situation, and the garrison which 
had made way for him ‘and his suito had not time, 
perhaps not much inclination, to resumo their posts 
when he left it in haste. On the first alarm he 
mounted, and before he could roccive distinct reports 
of the nature of the combined attack, a niass of fugi- 
tives announced that the enomy had ponotrated tho 
centre, and the' bright moon-light soon discovored to 
him a lengthened column passing through tho camp, 
and pointing direatly to she main fordewhich would 
intercept his retreat. He went off with celerity, just 
in time to pass: over before the head of tho Fnglish 
column, many of bis attendants being killed by tho 
advanced company. He passed in by the sortie of 
the Bangalore gate, and entered the detached lozengo 
wotk at the north-east angle of the fort, whence he 
issued his orders, and remained until day-light. One 
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of the companies (commanded by the Honourable 
Captain Lindsay), in passing this sortie, looked in to 
ascertain whether the gate were open, and could not 
have been many minutes behind the Sultaun. The 
day of the 6th had been employed in issuing pay to 
the troops. It was the routine that on the first day 
the sum péyable to each cushoon should be counted 
out to the respective buckshees. On the second day 
they made their detailed ‘payments, and for the 
custody of the money during the intermediate night, 
the bags were closed with the seals of the buckshee 
and the treasurer, and remained in the responsibility 
of the general treasury or pay-office, till next day. 
In this state was the charge of Poornea the 
treasurer when the action commenced. He began 
immediately to load the treasure on his camels, and 
in the act of doing so was severely wounded by a 
musquet ball. He continued however to complete his 
work, his cawels passed over along with the grena- 
diers, they were particularly noticed by the troops as 
inconveniently encreasing the crowd, but to no farther 
extent; and he carried off his whole charge along the 
foot of the glacis of two faces of the fort, and lodged 
it at the Mysoor gate without the loss of one rupec. 
The Ahmedy Chélas constituted the centre which 
had given way, and availing themselves of the confu- 
sion which ensued, and the open retreat by the 
Mysoor bridge, nearly the whole body, amounting to 
10,000, many accompanied by their wives and children, 
marched off with thoir arms to the western woods of 
Coorg, and thence to their respective homes. Many.: 
of the Assud Oollahee availed themselves of the same 
opportunity; the fugitives and followers of every 
description passed in crowds over the Mysoor bridge, 
and many did not stop till they reached Nunjend- 
gode, a distance of twenty-five miles. A number of 
foreigners who had served both Hyder and Tippoo 
took advantage of this opportunity to quit a service 
which they detested, and among them an old man 
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namod Blevétte, who had really constructed most of 
the vedoubts, and soveral of the artificers sent by 
Louis XVI., who had no other means than flight of 
returning to their native country. On collecting tho 
reports of the morning, the killed, woundod, and 
missing, amounted to twenty-three thousand men; 
and Poornea recommended as Lhe most ofltcient modo 
of rallying the missing, to proclaim the farthor issue 
of two lacks of rupees on account, which brought 
back a much smaller number than he had oxpected, 

Tippoo Sultaun, seated in tho detached work, 
issued his-orders for the operations which havo been 
described. During the movements of tho advanced 
portion of the centre column, close under the works, 
a few guns had been opened by tho fort, of which he 
peremptorily prohibited the repetition, from the 
apprehension that the troops still in camp might 
imagine the fort itself'to bo attackod, and imitate 
the example of the Chélas. When clear day-light 
appeared, it opened without reserve on overy thing 
hostile within its reach. Lord Cornwallis had ascend- 
ed the Carigat hill forthe purpose of commanding a 
more extensive view. With the exception of that 
unfinished ‘post, the position on tho castorn extromity 
of the island, tho advanced work on tho left, and tho 
Sultaun’s redoubt, the other detached works con- 
tinued to be occupied in forco by tho Mysoronns, 
scattered parties seemed to bo collecting in all diroc 
tions, but tho tents of the encampment wore struck 
and no somblance remained of an exterior army. 

Fob. 7, A little after day-light, a body of infantry 
advanced to dislodgo Licutenant-Colonel Stuart from 
the provisional position which he had assumed, and 
finding thoir fire not returned, (tho dry ammunition 
having not yet arrived,) came forward under cover of 
walls and houses in considerable aumbors. Colonel 
Stuart had no alternative, but to cover his troops in 
the best manner he was able, until the enemy should 
give him an opportunity of using tho bayonet; and 
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Lord Cornwallis, who perceived these transactions 
from the hill, sent a reinforcement with annuunition, 
which enabled Colonel Stuart to resume the offen- 
sive, and drive back the assailants, 

The troops on the island were found to be in 
greater force than the Sultaun had supposed, and 
before renetving the attack, he deemed it necessary 
to retake the Sultaun’s redoubt, which had a con- 
siderable command of the commubication between 
the island and the northern side of the river. This 
work was nearly of the same construction and 
strength as the advanced redoubt on the left, but 
being within range of the fort and island, its gorge 
was vory properly. left open, in orddr that, if carried, 
it might not be tenable, and there had been no time 
to reverse its defences, if the rocky ground had 
adinitted the attempt. Under these circumstances, 
the fire of the fort keeping the army at a distance, 
the garrison, consisting of one hundred and fifty 
men, was left to its own resources. A temporary 
barricade of the gorge, with some broken carriages 
found in the place, was soon cleared away by the 
cannon of the fort, and of several field pieces brought 
into an advanced position; and in the first furious 
assault, which was repulsed, between ten and eleven, 
Captain Sibbald, the officer commanding, was killed : 
Major Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aid-de-camps, 
who had boen sent thither on duty, and found him- 
self: unable to rettirn in consequence of its being 
every where encompassed, had hitherto merely as- 
sisted; but now assumed the command; and found, 
that in this obstinately- contested assault, the mén 
had expendéd nearly the whole of their ammunition : 
most fortunately, two oxen carrying spare ammuni- 
tion with the column, and scared in the course of 
the night, had strayed into the ditch of the work, 
and wore discovered about noon: the men had scarce- 
ly filled their cartouch boxes from this resource, 
when a fresh attempt was made, : The Sultaun, on 
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the first repulse, had exclaimed in grief and indigna- 
tion, “ Have I no faithful servants to rotrieve my 
honour?” Aftcr some consultation, the cavalry 
volunteered the enterprise, and a body of two 
thousand, in compact order, advanced about one 
o'clock, with a determined countenance, as if to 
charge al once into the redoubt, but stopping sud- 
denly at musquet range, four hundred dismounted, 
and rushed with the greatest impetuosity to force 
the entrance with their sabres, The garrison was 
perfectly prepared, the gorge was necessarily cleared 
during the existence of the cannonade, but whon it 
ceased, from the approach of the assailants, the garri- 
gon formed across the opening, while the portion of 
the parapet which bore on the enemy was also fully 
manned : the fire was so coolly reserved, and delibe- 
rately given, that the leading part of the column was 
completely brought down ; and though, after the first 
hesitation, a disposition to advance was strongly 
manifested, the steady and' rapid continuation of tho 
fire threw the enemy into confusion and retreat: two 
captured guns in front of the right of Colonel Stuart's 
position had just been tried, and being found to reach 
the spot at random ricochot range, are said to have 
produced an unmerited impression: tho retreat of the 
assailants was covered as bofore by the Gannon, and 
by large bodies of infantry, under the shelter of 
rocks, fixing into tho gorge, and the garrison rosumod 
what lithle cover was afforded by the circular form of 
tho work. ; 

The next and last attack was made by tho 
French European corps, which the garrison awaited 
with the expectation of a sevorer effort, ‘Tho Huro- 
peans, however, did not justify this expectation, but 
went off with a much smaller loss than had been 
sustained by either of the prior attacks. If the Sul- 
taun found a repugnance in his troops to renew tho 
assault of the redoubt, its defenders were cordially 
rejoiced to perceive them finally drawing off about 
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four o'clock. In this small work, two officers and 
nineteen men lay dead; three officers and twenty-two 
men were wounded, to the extent of being totally 
disabled, exclusively of the less serious cases. Not a 
drop of water was procurable throughout the day, for 
the relief’ of the wounded; and the sufferings of the 
unhurt sustained a more severe trial trom their 
friends than from their enemies; but the glory was 
imperishable, of a number now reduced below one 
hundred effective men, totally unsupported, having 
for a'whole day, and in circumstances highly un- 
favourable, defied the efforts of an army acting under 
the support of the guns of their capital. The inver- 
sions of military fact in some European bulletins, 
have long become the theme of proverbial jest even 
in their own country ; but perhaps none can be quot- 
ed so perfect in its kind as a triumphal ode* to com- 
memorate the capture of the Sultaun’s redoubt, by 
the Sultaun’s own hand, composed by his orders, 
and the most favoured performance of the royal band. 

Success against the redoubt being now deemed 
impracticable, it remained, as a last effort, to attempt 
to dislodge the troops from the island, where, with 
the exception of advancing his right to turn some of 
the enemy’s guns against. the troops attacking the 
redoubt, Gieutenant-Colonel Stuart had made no 
material change in his dispositions. About five 
o'clock, two heavy columns of infantry entered the 
town, drove in the advanced posts, and opened a fire 
on the main position. ‘They were promptly attacked, 
driven through the town with great loss, and there 
was time befgre dark to establish a strong post ab the 
advanced gate nearest the fort. The Sultaun, thus 





*The reader may consult the opinion of the late Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, regarding the merit of the encomiastic odes.— 
Tippoo's Letters, page 891; and I venture to add, that independ- 
ently of its veracity, 1 havo never heard a travestio more tiuly 
ludicrous, than the song of triumph alluded to in the text, which 
I heard recited several years afterwards. 
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foiled in every effort to dislodge the English troops 
trom any of the positions they had seized, thought 
proper on the same night to evacuate the whole line 
of redoubts to the north of the river, and leave them 
to be occupied by the English, who commenced with- 
out a moment's unnecessary delay all the preparatory 
operations of the siege.* : 

Our last notice of an advance to negotiation 
related to the fruitless mission of Apajoe Ram in 
August 1791. When the long gathering storm was 
ab length ready to burst over his head, tho Sultaun, 
on tho 12th of January 1792, made a farther attempt 
to obtain Lord Cornwallis’s reception of an envéy; 
to which an answer was immediately returned, stating 
that no negotiation could take place with a person 
who not only disregarded treaties, but directly 
violated articles of capitulation, “Send hither,” 
added his Lordship, “the garrison of Coimbotoor, and 
then we will liston to what you have to say.” On 

Feb. 8, the 8th of February, after all his military efforts had 
failed, he‘sent for Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, 
who had comparatively not been ill treated, and after 
addressing himself to the former, to announce their 
intended release, he asked if he were not a relation of 
Lord Cornwallis? No Then ho was an officer of 
considerable rank? No. Tho Sultaun was incapable 





* The amount of oasualtios was less than might have heon 
expected, from 11 p.m. of the 6th, till 7 p.m. of the 7th. Their 
proportion will shaw the degree in which oash column had boon 


engaged. 
Right column one oes ow 95 , 
Centra ne te se a. one 94D 
Left, including ils separate and conjoint oporations 98 


6865 

Of which number thore were: 
European officors, including those of sepoya ... 86 
European non-commissioned and privato aoe 267 
. Natives i eee ae vee 282 
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of comprehending those sacred obligations which are 
independent of personal motives. Should he not see 
Lord Cornwallis on his return to camp? Certainly: 
he hoped to have that honour. He was then desired 
to take charge of a letter on the subject of peace, 
which, as he earnestly affirmed, he had always been 
anxious to preserve and renew; he solicited Lieute- 
nant Chalmers’s assistance in obtaining it, and begged 
that he would return with an answer to the letter. 
To all this a suitable reply was made, and the two 
officers were sent on the ensuing morning to the 
English camp. The letter affirmed that the terms of 
thé capitulation had been misrepresented, that 
Kummer-u-Deen had not engaged for the liberation 
of the garrison of Coimbetoor, but only promised to 
recommend it; and to cover this gross violation of 
truth, the Sultaun had caused the counterpart of the 
articles of capitulation, signed and sealed by Kummer- 
u-Deen, to be forcibly taken from Lieutenant Chal- 
mers previous to his release. This fact is broadly 
stated in Lord Cornwallis’s reply, as well as tho 
notoriety of the remainder of the garrison being in 
irons; he nevertheless accepted the release of these 
two officers, as the indication of a desire to. make 
atonement, and the allies consented to receive his 
envoy. 

In fact a considerable proportion of the prisoners 
of Coimbetoor, with 27 Huropean captives, and among 
them several of the Christians, abandoned to barbarian 
slavery by the grand* officer of an order whose 
religious vows imposed an opposite obligation, were 
in prison at,Sheher Gunjaum at the time of the 
assault, and the release of these unhappy sufferers by 
their comrades and countrymen, was a source of 
reciprocal joy, more allied to the purest feelings of 
domestic virtue, than to the lofty agitations of victory. 
Others of the victims surrendered by the‘ same 





* Bailli de Sulfrein, 1782. 
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Guffrein, in 1782, had escaped with some fellow- 
prisoners from Chittledroog,, and recoived protection 
from the English corps, serving with tho Mahrattas: 
the, information received through these channels, 
indicated the continued secret disappoarance of 
prisoncrs,* but testified the oxistenco of many still 
remaining, contrary to the.conditions of the peace of 
1784: and independently of the suggostions of moral 
feeling, the political wisdom might still be questioned, 
of the slightest velaxation, until the surrender of the 
last captive; if the murder of, the whole, and tha 
fabricated tale of their previous death, might not un- 
happily have been anticipated as the consequence of 
persisting in that demand, . : ; 

A few hours however, before sending for. Lieute, 
nant Chalmers, to announce his liberation, Tippoa 
Sultaun had adopted other, and as he conceived, more 
efficient measures for the termination of the war, 
which this concession was intended to promote, by 
its tendency to remove suspicion, It was observed 
and reported by the spies, that the head-quarters of 
the army, well known by ibs distinguishing flag, was 
placed in the new ground of encainpment, in the rear 








. *A considerable number of bankers and othor natives, 
imprisoned at various periods, and falling undor various suspi- 
cions, wero dispatched about this time; among tham was a 
Mussulman, named Mahadeo Khan, of whoso orimo tho following 
account was givan me hy ono of hia friends. On tho return of 
Lord Cornwallis to Bangalore, in Juno, 1791, this person strongly 
urged his master to make peace, and on Tippoo's objecting thal 
the confederstos would demand an enormous sum of monoy, 
Mahadee answered, that if the requisite powers were committod 
to him, he would he rosponsible for raising tho :money, without 
touching the teasury, or burdening the country, It was im- 
mediately comprehended, that there was no, othor mode than to 
lay under contribution those who possessed if; and as his ox- 
perience enabled him to form vory .correot estimates on this 
subject, he was considered by the courtiers as » dangerous 
adviser ; it waa only nenessary to hint, that ho was covrying on 
& score correspondence with the English, and his seoret murdor 
was immediately ardarark . ‘ noe 
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of the left near the hill, in » situation which exposed 

it to enterprise, and some officers of the guards, 
(stable horse) on being consulted, deemed the attempt 

so feasible, that they volunteered its execution, The 
whole of the corps was accordingly warned for duty : 
all the principal officers were admitted to the Sul- 
taun’s presence early on the morning of the 8th, and Feb, 8 
were harangued on the importance of the enterprise 
with which they were charged, and the confident 
certainty of an early and glorious termination of the 
war, if they could only rid bim of one individual; 
the officers all solemnly pledged themselves not to 
return without executing the service, and received 
the betel’ from the Sultann’s own hand; their march 
down the river excited no other impression than that 
of a detachment sent fo act on the communications, 
and they were perceived to cross it at Arakerry® with- 
out any other suspicion. On the 9th they received 
farther reports from their spies, and at dawn of 
the morning of the 10th, their selected advanced 10, 
guard entered in the rear of the left between the camp 
of Nizam Ali and the English. The enterprises, 
founded on their exact similarity to each other, had 
been numerous in the preceding year, and this simi- 
larity was the cause of no alarm being oxcited by secing 
w body of horse, supposed to be Nizam Ali’s, between 
the two camps. They lounged on, until they approach- 
ed the park of artillery, and asked some gun lascars 
with apparent indifforence, for the tont of the burra 
saheb, or commander, The men, supposing Colonel 
Duff the commandant of artillery to bo meant, pointed 
without suspicion to his tent, when the horsemen 
instantly drew their swords and galloped towards it, 





ape 

‘The leaf of the Piper betel, chewed with dviod areca 
mut by natives of India, It was a mark of particular favour and 
honour for Tippu to offer betel to these men, and also showed his 
confidence in them, 

2 drakerry.—Avakere, a ford about six miles cast of Seriigu- 
patam, down the river, 
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éutting down the fow persons they found in their 
route: they did not, however, even roach the tent, 
which they crroneously supposed to be that of Lord 
Cornwallis; a small body of sepoy drafts for tho 
army of Bombay, encamped in tho rear, turned out 
with alacrity ; and opened a fire which dispersed the 
cavalry without farther alarm, and they escaped with 
little loss across the hills, Tho uso of bang* or 
opium among the horsemen of India, isa familiar 
preparation for a dosperate charge, mischievous ai 
the best, even for that single purpose, but utterly 
ruinous on any service requiring self-possession; but 
Iam not disposed on enquiry to concur with those 
who ascribe the failure on this occasion to intoxica- 
tion. The morale of the army (if a term of modern 
application may be allowed), had sustained a severe 
shock; and the cool reflection of two days on a des- 
perate cnterprisc, had not tended to romoye the 
depression, The effect, however, of this evident 
- attempt ab assassination, added to tho impression of 
the event formerly related on his approaching Banga- 
lore, induced Lord Cornwallis to listen to the intrea- 
ties of his friends for the security of his person. His 
only guard had hitherto been two sentrics, native 
troopers from his body guard; but from this period, 
he was prevailed on to permit a captain’s guard of 
Europeans to mount every night over his tont. 
Vague accounts had been reccived of Porseram 
Bhow’s operations; but Lord Cornwallis finally dis- 
missing from his mind-all dependence on suth an ally, 
ordered General Abercromby to advance by the route 
of Eratora,’ thirty miles above Seringapatam, where 





* The loaf of the cannabis sativa, (hemp,) used in various 
forms, green and dry, and sold as an intoxicating substance in 
avery bazir in India, I certainly should not stato tho fact if I 
supposed public brewers to be ignorant of this article of tho mate- 
ria venenata, ; 

"! Hratora.—Yeédatore, a: town on: the right bank of the 
Cauvery, 22 miles north-wost of Mysore. The town derives its 
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he crossed the Cavery on the 11th of February, Fob. 14 
Colonel Floyd, with the English Cavalry and some 
of the allies, met him at Caniambaddy on the 14th, 14 
and on the 16th the junction was formed without 16. 
material, impediment*; the intermediate time be- 
tween the 7th and 16th, having been industriously 
employed in the formation of materials for the siege, 
by the reluctant, but indispensable ruin of the exten- 
sive and beautifulf garden of the Lall Baugh. All 
the arrangements were completed for its active pro- 
secution. Colonel Stuart occupied a more advanced 
and concentrated position on the island, which he 
strengthened by field works, in order that he might 
be enabled to spare troops for the ordinary duties of 
the trenches. His command included the island, the 
Sultaun’s t redoubt on the north, and another, which 
he had himself constructed south of the river, to com- 
mand a ford, and to prevent the occupation of ground 
which would overlook his position. This position 
supplied the whole of the materials for the approa- 
ches and batteries, and working parties for their 
preparation. Tho principal attack was determined 
name from the bend to tho left (yeda) mado by tho river ab this 
point, which invests it with peculiar sanotity. 

* Four regiments and soven battalions, amounting to about 
6000 effective men. . 

t Beautiful, according to the ancient taste of our own 
country, when if had not begun to' abhor straight lines, and 
Imitate nature, 

(“The Laul Baug appeared a princely nursery for the 
produce of Mysore: trees bearing apples, oranges, guavas, grapes, 
plantains, cocoanuts, beatlenuts, as also sandalwood, sugarcane, 
with cotton and indigo plants, rose from out the several enclo- 
sures; and paddy, raggy, choalum, ohewarce, nachine, coultie, 
with various other spécies of pease, grains und pulses, might be 
sdon in different directions, Plants of mulberry too, from the 
extraordinary attention with which they were treated, discovered 
that the Sultaun had set his mind on the manufacture of silk.” 
Sas Sketch of the, War with Tippoo Suliaun, pp, 215- 


oh 
t Now called Sibbald's, in honour of tho officer who? had 
fallen in its defence. ‘ 
WIL 85* 
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against the northern face, near tho westcrn angle; 
and General Aborcromby was ordered to pass the 
rivor above that angle, to establish the requisito en- 
filado of the face attacked. ‘I'here was no regular 
ford, and the Sultann supposed the rugged bed of the 
river to be impracticable for guns; ho accordingly 
evinced particular surpriso on finding au advanced 
guard already in position at day-light on the 19th, 
and made some active but ineffectual clforts to frus- 
trate the design : but the oporation was effected with- 
oub any material loss. 

On tho 22d, in connoction with tho degrec of 
progress made in the trenches of the northern bank, 
General Abereromby advanced his posts for tho 
purposes of the siege. The Sultaun very properly 
felt a keon jealousy of every thing attempted on that 
side, and Kummer u-Doon having returned to the 
vicinity, after having alarmed Perseram Bhow into a 
retreat from the woods of Bednoro, as alroady related, 
the Sultaun determined to make a great effort, not 
only to dislodge the advanced posts, bub to 
compel Lord Cornwallis to abandon altogether tho 
objects to be accomplished by the division south of 
the river. In the carly part of tho action, the 
advanced troops having oxpendod all their aminuni- 
tion, atlompted to retire fora time to betLor covor, 
until they could receive a supply, and the Mysoreans 
rushed forward with a goneral shout to overwhelm 
them; the party consisting of no more than three 
companies of Europeans and two of sepoys, retiring 
in the most perfect order, unable any longer to 
tolerate the triumph, suddenly faced. about, and 
reversing the order of pursuit, charged with the 
bayonet, drove the multitude far beyond their former 
position, until checked by the fixe of the fort, they 
were obliged to resume it. The enemy reinforced by 
still greater numbers again advanced, and the party 
again retired, bul were met by a reinforcement and 
ammunition which enabled them tq resumo the 
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offensive. Appearances which indicated an attack 
on General Abercromby’s main body, if he should 
detach too largely, prevented his reimforcing so 
liberally as he would otherwise have done, and all his 
dispositions, justly mfluenced by' these considerations, 
prevented that greater danger; an intermediate 
corps checked the attempts of a:body of horse advanc- 
ing to fall on the right of the advanced troops, they 
maintained their ground against the repeated efforts 
of the eneihy throughout the day, and it was near 
sun-set before the Mysoreans finally désisted fiom the 
attack; the’ English casualties being’ 104—those of 
the enemy greatly more numerous, The corps: of 
Kummeér-u-Deen had advanced from Mysoor on the 
same morning, the bridge of that name,* under the 
guns of the fort, was open to the Sultaun’s whole 
army, now encatwiped on the southern glacis, close to 
the scene of action ; the whole English force south of 
the river, consisting of three rogiments, and six 
battalions, separated by a rocky river, and a detour of 
nearly five miles from the main army, might thus be 
considered as exposed without support to the whole 
force of the enemy, and great credit is due to the , 
perfect steadiness with which such a situation was 
maintained. Colonel Stuart’s position, although 
nearer than that of the main army, was now too 
weak in troops, and too much exposed from contiguity 
to the fort, to admit of detaching with safety; tho 
distant appearance however of the action, and the 
obvious alternation of advance and retreat, had 
caused some anxiety, and he had assembled his flank 
companies atthe ford, ready to attempt a diversion, if 
farther appearances should seem to demand the risk. 

Having noticed the operations which matorially 
influenced the fortune of the wav, it is not intended 
to enter into the detail of the cotemporaneous or 
subsequent proceedings of the siege.t 

* More generally called the Periapatam bridge. 

T Tho reader who may desire genter detail, will find the 
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In tho meanwhile, and in conformity to tho 
acquiescence indicated by Lord Cornwallis in his 
lettor, dated the 11th of February, Tippoo’s vakeels 
had been received in camp on tho 14th. For this 
important service, Gholaum Ali was released from 
tho confinement and disgrace which he had sustained 
since his roturn from the embassy to Constantinople, 
and was associated to Ali Reza, whose infamous 
proceedings at Goorumeonda have been recently 
discussed. ‘hoy were met, on behalf of Lord Corn- 
wallis, by Sir John Kennaway, political resident at 
tho court of Nizain Ali, on tho part of Secundor 
Jah,' by Meor Aalum, the formor envoy to Calcutta, 
and by a person deputed by Hurry Punt, convorsant 
with tho sbatements of revenue which would form tho 
basis of tho ultimate arrangements. ‘Jfour conferen- 
ces, lasting nearly the whole day, genorally with the 
intervention of a day for reforenco and instruetion, 
brought tho demands of the confoderates to a distinct 
issue; and on the 22d, their ultimatum was sont in to 
the Sultaun. The operations of the sioge were so 
far advanced as to enable Lord Cornwallis to calculate 
with certainty on opening his breaching batteries on 
the 1st of March, at five hundred yards distance, 
against two points, where an unfinished part of a 
glacis of masonry towards the river enabled hint to 
seo the baso of the rampart, with tho corbainty of 
forming o practicable breach on tho second, if not on 
the firs day, that he should direct his fire to that 
exclusivo object; and framo-work was in preparation 
to carry the flying sap across the rocky bed of Lhe 
river, if prudonce should seem to require that delay. 
The action of the 22d had secured tho moans of 
corresponding progress on the south, ‘I'he island‘ 
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operations of this campiign given with oloarness and precision in 
Major Dirom’s narrative, 1 vol. 4to.; and for those of the whole 
war,he may refor to Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun, in 2 vols. to, 

' Secunder Jah.—Sikandar Jah, the gon of Nizam Ali, 
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and Sibbald's redoubt, with another advantageous 
point of enfilade on an islet west of the fort, were 
prepared to take their subsidiary portion of the 
service, and means were in reserve to set fire to the 
whole town, if a measure so dreadful to a crowded 
population should become indispensable. Although 
a considerable proportion had been sent off, by the 
route of Mysoor, of the fugitive inhabitants, uncon- 
nected with the army, the families of the oflicers and 
soldiers were deemed a necessary pledge. The 
defective public departments had never re-organizod 
the wreck of the 6th of February. ‘Tumbrils, 
ammunition and store carts, run in for security on 
the 7th, remained, blocking up the streets in the 
ubmost disorder ; the additional crowd had converted 
the whole interior into an incipient post-house, and 
the carnage in the event of a siege must have been 
horrible. Grain daily pouring in from tho east and 
from Coorg created an absolute abundance in the 
camp of the besiegers. A respectable corps of four 
hundred Europeans and three battalions of sepoys, 
with field artillery, under Major Cuppage, in Coim- 
botoor, had reducod the intermediate posts and 
ascended the Gujelhutty pass, where large supplies 
were ready to advance; and independently of Perse- 
ram Bhow, and the English brigade serving with his 
army, who however were now positively known to be 
approaching, means existed of seizing Mysoor and 
completing tho blockade. The opinions therefore 
which have suggested any doubt of the enemy’s 
capital being at Lord Cornwallis's mercy, appear 
to have little other ground than the uncertainty 
of every human event not.absolutely accomplished. 
On the 23d Tippoo assembled in the great mosque Heb, 23, 

all the principal officers of his army, laid before thom 
the Koran, and adjured them, by its sacred contents, 
to give him their undisguised advico on the question 
he was about bo propose. He then read to them-the 
ultimatum of the confederates, in the form of five 
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preliminary articles of peace, requiring gonerally—tho 
cession to tho allies from the countries adjacent to 
theirs of onc half of the dominions which he possessed 
before the war,—tho paymont of throo crores* and 
thirty lacs of rupees, onc half immodiately, and tho 
remainder in three instalmonts of four months cach ; 
—the release of all prisoners from the tine of Hyder 
Aly,—and the delivery of two of his sons as hostages 
for the due performance of tho conditions. On the 
mutual execution of these preliminary articlos hosti- 
lities wore to cease, and a definitive tLreaby was to be 
adjusted, “You have heard,” said the Sultaun, 
“the conditions of peace, and you have now to hoar 
and answer my question: shall it be peace or ward” 
The officers unanimously roplied that thoy wore ready 
to lay down thoir own lives in defence of their 
sovercign and his capital; but with various shades of 
oxpression they were in substance equally unanimous, 
that the troops were disheartened and had becomo 
undeserving of confidence. As a mere sceno, our 
sottled abhorrence of tho principal character cannot 
entirely extinguish the genoral impressions of sympa- 
thy, resulting from the mournful circumstances of 
such a mecting, extending to somo who were really 
deserving of compassion: improssions exaggerated 
perhaps in the author’s ind, by finding, in albertimes, 
that few of tho membors of that assembly could recite 
ils ovents without tears; bul as & maro scone, ib also 
oxhibits a singular illustration of the most corrupted 
mind, and the farthest alionated from truth, being 
driven by the mere force of adversity to reposo its last 
confidence in trutli alone. ° 

The proliminary articlos duly signed and sonled 
by the Sulfaun wore sent to Lord Cornwallis on tho 
samo day, and although the terms required that they 





4 The original demand had been six crores, (each crore oqual 
to about a million stevling,) and had bedén reduced to the sum 
statéd in the text, on the offer of tho Sultaun’s yakeels to swear / 
to the impossibility of payong more than three | 
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should be delivered by the hostages in person, ho not 
only consented to a delay of two days in their arrival, 
but agreed that hostilities should cease on the ensuing 
morning. The English soldiers received the order 
with grief, and almost with indignation ; independently 
of the ordinary feelings of the profession, they had 
long cherished as a moral duty, the hope of liberating 
with their own hands the survivors of their murdered 
countrymen; and when for several hours after the 
cessatign, the enen:y continued to fire with redoubled 
animation (a conduct exclusively arising from igno- 
rant and arrogant stupidity), it was difficult to 
restrain them within the limits of obedience; but 
about noon the cessation became reciprocal. 

Every thing that the most delicate consideration 
could suggest, was observed in tho reception and 
itreatinent of the hostages ; one, a boy of ten, and the 

ther of eight years old; and the observation of 

holaum Ali, that tho paternal character was now 
transferred from Tippoo Sultaun to Lord Cornwallis, 
ceased to bo an Oriental image, if détermined by the 
test of paternal attentions, 

The oxtent of the cessions was of course to be 
doterinined by the amount of revenue, and sone time, 
_as might be expected, was lost in discussing fictitious 
statements: when, however, tho schedules were pre- 
pared for inspection and reference, and in the Jinglish 
shavo was found the principality of Coorg, the Sultaun 
became frantic with rage.» ‘To which of the English 
possossions (he asked) is Coorg adjacent? Why do 
they not ask for the key of Soringapatain? They 
know that J would sooner haye died in the breach 
than consent to such a cession, and durst not bring it 
forwards until they had treacherously obtamed pos- 
session of my children and my treasure:” (for a crore 
of rupees had already arrived in camp.) Although 
thero can be no question that the demand of Coorg 
was unexpected by the Sultaun, there is assuredly as 
littlo doubt of the absence of all design of unworthy 
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conccalment, on the part of Lord Cornwallis. That 
his demand, as has been argued, was reasonably 
chargeable with the character of a departure from his 
preliminary ongagement, is a proposition that oan 
scarcely be maintained. Tho cession of the princi- 
palities of Malabar, adjacent to no English possession 
but the commercial] establishinent of Tellichorry, was 
so far from being questioned as a departure from the 
preliminary treaty, that tho Sullann and his vakeels 
openly congratulated themselves on that solection, 
which was avowed in the conforonces ovon before the 
conclusion of the preliminary articles. Coorg was a 
continuation of the same torritory without any inter- 
vention: no limitation in the length of radius, or form 
of frontier line, was stipulated by the preliminaries : 
and that the territory of Coorg was above the ghauts, 
and in a commanding situation, rolativoly to tho 
Sultaun’s capital, and romaining terrilories, would be 
too much to urge as a conclusive objection, in discus- 
sing tho principles of a troaty, which had for its 
professed object, to cripple his resources, and rendor 
him incapablo of farther mischief, But admitting, 
as was the fact, that tho demand was roally unexpect- 
ed by Tippoo Sultaun, it may be aflirmed, without 
the fear of reasonable question, thal it ought not to 
have been unoxpected; and that no reflecting mind, 
acquainted with the principles on which the war had 
eommeonecd and been conducted, could havo expeoted 
from Lord Cornwallis the intention of abandoning tho 
only ally who had performed all his obligations with 
fidelity, efficioncy, and honour. 

That the surprise of the Sultaun was ontirely 
unaffected, was proved by his having expodibed 
upwards of a crore of rupcacs to camp, in the confi- 
dence of such a selection of territory as accorded 
with his interpretation of the preliminarios; and 
immediately after the reception of this demand, 
immense bodies of mon were perceived at work on a 
strong retrenchment behind the face attacked ; a fact 
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which the Sultaun deliberately and repeatedly denied, 
ou receiving romonstrances on the violation of the 
arinistice, although it was distinctly visible to the 
two armics ; while the studied procrastination of the 
vakeels appeared to indicate a renewal of hostilities, 
and a desive for obvious reasons, that the rupture 
should be protracted to the latest possible period. ‘The 
situation of Lord Cornwallis about the middle of 
March, was widely different indeed from his condition 
about three weeks before, at the period of the signa- 
ture of the preliminary articles. It has been noticed 
that the only materials for the siege were procured by 
the destruction of the splendid garden of the Lall 
Baugh, they were chiefly of the cypress tree, and from 
having been long made up were become so dry, brittle, 
and inflammable, as to bo unfit for use; and anew 
stock of inaterials must be brought with immenso 
labour from considerable distances. But above all, 
the army had now been before the place, occupying 
tho late ficld of action, for upwards of six weeks, 
under circumstances which materially aggravated the 
common insalubrity of a standing camp. The precise 
nature of the climate generating a*pestilent endemic 
ab this worst season of the year, had until that period 
been little understood; but the hospitals had for 
some time been encreasing their nambers in the most 
alarming degree. Every successive day diminished 
tho powors of the besiegors, and augmented the 
chances of suctessful resistance. If hostilities should 
even bo instantly resumed, tho delays consequent on 
the causes described, would in the actual ratio of 
encreasing sickness, scarcely leave the requisite 
nunber of effective men for the ultimate assault; and 
farther delay would be fatal to every reasonable hope 
of success; the growth of this state of things had 
been so slow and imperceptible, every successive 
evasion had so skilfully consumed* time, that it was 
~"* Ti was nob known that one of tho individuals entrusted 
with the conduct of the joint nogotiation, held a separate corres- 
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made to burst in all its truth on Lord Cornwallis’s 
mind, liko a discovery which admitted not a moment's 
pause. Fair copies of a definitive treaty wore pre- 
pared and sent to tho Sultaun, with tho alternative 
of executing them within a certain number of hours, 
or finally breaking off the negotiation, Tho captured 
guns which had boon brought to camp, wore sent back 
to the positions assigned them for the sioge, and all 
other preparatory measures were openly adopted. 
Perscram Bhow, who had at length appoared, and 
whose presenco might bo dopended on whilo thero 
was plunder and not one minuto longer, was sent to 
join General Abercromby,* and commenced his 
yavagos before the armistico was denounced; tho 
vakoels blustered, mado somo impotent and absurd 
claims to the liberation of the hostagos, and talked of 
taking their leave, until they found his Lordship’s: 
detormination to be irrevocably fixed, and thon at 
length announced their masior’s acquicsconco, On 
an evasion bo gain moro time, the hostages wore 
moved preparatory to thoir march to Coromandel, and 
their guard of Mysoroans wore mado prisonors, The 
vakeels entrodtied with abundant promisos, and 
obtained, that thoir doparture might bo suspended for 
one day; but that day passed ovor with promises only ; 
a third had noarly clapsod, whon thoy ab longth 
appeared with tho ireatics duly oxacuted ; tho hostages 
pondeneo with the Sultaun during the wholo poriod ; the indi- 
vigual if no more, but tho subjoct is still boo dellento to bo farthor 
pursued, with teforenca to our connoxions ab tho court bo which 
he belonged : the ovidoneo of the fact rosts on original documonta, 

* Lord Cornwallis, in ono of his dispatchos, explains tho 
veason why he could make no dolachmont of his tllios beforo tho’ 
arvival of Peiseram’ Bhow. “Tt suited noithor tho hoalth nov 
indlination of furry Punt to go on any dotached sorvice, and’ 
Nizam Ali's minister, rlthough he with great zonal offered ta 
supply the placo of the Bhow, was so completely ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs, and so total a want of arrangomont provailed in ovory 
part of his army, bhat ho was equally unablo to put tho troops in 
motior!, or to provide for their subsistonco, even for a fow days, 
if vemoved from our army!” Precious allios !+ 
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were restored to their former condition, and on the 
ensuing day the forms of delivery and interchange of Mar. 19. 
the definitive treaty were publicly concluded. 

Where both parties were cqually anxious for 
separation, the matters, chiefly of form, which re- 
mained to be adjusted were treated with proper 
dispatch, but the wisdom of the alternative which 
brought the question to an immediate issue was 
evinced, by the indispensable necessity of accepting 
from the Sultaun a large supply of doolies and 
bearers, to move the accumulating numbers of sick, 
who generally experienced a perceptible amendment 
ou the vory first march from this horrible ground, 

The shameless infraction of the treaty of 1784, 
with regard to the inhabitants of Coromandel had 
been daily and constantly ovinced during the whole 
period subsequent to the 6th of February. In conse- 
quence of confidential communications from these 
unhappy captives, Colonel Stuart had latterly ap- 
pointed tho southern redoubt for their resort by night, 
and it was an interesting spectacle at the dawn of 
every morning to see its whole circymference sur- 
rounded with men, women, and children, with their 
cattle and effects, who wore passed over to the island 
bofore broad day-light, and forwarded by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s orders by the first escort, and with such aid 
as they requirod ; and notwithstanding the mortality 
which bad thinned their numbeys, many thousands 
were in this manner restored to their native homes, , 

The cessions of the treaty of 1792 may be de- 
scribed in a few words; they were founded on the 
principle of equal partition to the three confederates, 
without reference to the gratuitous inequality in the 
provisions of the offensive and defensive treaties of 
1790, or any retrospect to the conditions intended to 
secure to the earlicst in the field, the exclusive benefit 
of their own efforts. The selections of ceded territory 
brought the Mahrattag to the rive» Toombuddra, 
jihei frontier in 1779; restored to Nizam Ali hig 
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possessions north of that river, and the province of 
Kurpa to the south, which had been lost aboué the 
same period. The English obtained Malabar and 
Coorg; the province of Dindigul, which had jutted 
inconveniently into their southern provinces, and 
Baramahal, an iron boundary for Coromandel, which 
placed her frontier fortress of Rayacota on the table 
land of Mysoor to the cast, as the undisputed cession 
of Coorg secured a similar advantage to the west. 

In whatever degree the wisdom of these measures 
may have divided public opinion, the moderation of 
Lord Cornwallis was eminently conspicuous, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, That the desiro of maintaining 
or establishing a balance of power had, according to the 
prevalent opinion,* influenced his Lordship’s determi- 
nation, can no where be traced in his ollicial corres- 
pondence. The treachery or imbecility of his allies, of 
whom one (the Mahratias), had exhibited a total dis- 
regard of every obligation necessary Lo the success of 
combined measures; and tho other, an incapacity to 
take any effective part in their execution, had undoubt- 
edly rendered hiin long anxious for an early tarmina- 
tion of the war, but constituted no part of tho question 
at issue at the date of the preliminary treaty, when ho 
had only to determine, whethor ho should bo satisfied 
with any thing short of tho extinotion of the house 
of Hyder, which, according to every informabion and 
appearance, would havo followed the capturo of tho 
capital. Tho approach of Mahdajce Sinden to Poona, 
with views inimical to the English, might constitute 
& very tperant object of futuro consideration, but 
did not affect the question, limited to Jen or filtoen 
days, of urging the sicge to extromity, or consenting 
to a smaller sacrifice. Without, therefore, seeking 
altogether to exclude the influence of these considera- 
tions, thoy are certainly more doubtful than those 
which remain to be described. 

‘  # This opinion is discussed and rojeoted in Malcolm's Tndia, ' 
page 98, 
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General opinion in England was averse t0 all 
war in India, and would censure with peculiar 
asperity any result which might be tortured into 
evidence of premeditated conquest. ‘The expediency 
of the earliest practicable termination of the contest, 
@ proposition self-cvident in every war, disputable 
with referesce to conditions alone, and neyer to the 
abstract principle, had becn strongly impressed on 
his Lordship’s attention by the most recent dis- 
patches from the Court of Directors and the minister 
for Indian affairs; and the great national importance 
of being prepared to take any part that the exigency 
of events might require, in those agitations which 
were about to convulse the whole European world, 
was too obvious to be absent from the mind of any 
statesman. But leaving, as is most candid in every 
pone case, the author of a measure to assign 

is own motives, the decision itself, and the more 
numediate grounds on which it was formed, are 
stated with the greatest clearness and simplicity in 
his official dispatches, before the negotiation, and 
during its progress. In the first of these documents 
he declares, “that to allow Tippoo to retain even a 
considerable portion of his present power and posses- 
sions at the conclusion of tho war, would only, 
instead of real peace, give us an armed truce, and he 
should immediately reject any proposition of this 
nature; but that if such concessions were offered as 
would put it out of the enemy’s power to disturb the 
peace of India im future, his Lordship would suffer 
no prospects, however: brillant, to postpone for an 
‘hour that most desirable event, a general peace.”* 
In the second document, describing the nature of the 
measure in progress, he states his opinion “ that it 
would be more beneficial to the public than the cap- 
ture of Scringapataim, and render the final settlement 
* Abstract of Lord Cornwalls’s comespondence with the 


Government of Madras, given in thei: general letter to England 
dated 21st February, 1792. 
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with the allies much more easy ;” & most important 
consideration, which has been overlooked or under- 
valued in all the discussions on the subject. “ Those, 
(his Lordship adds,*) whose passions were hoated, and 
who wore not responsible tor consequences, would 
probably exclaim against leaving tho tyrant dn inch of 
territory, but that it was his duty to consult tho real 
interost of the Company and tho nation.” 

Although in the soquel of his communications 
with the Sultaun, after the conclusion of the pence, 
his Lordship’s natural courtosy disposed him to the 
most conciliatory conduct, and oven to language 
indicating the direct hope of cordial amily, it is 
neithor just nor necossary, to infer so superficial an 
estimate of human nature, as should really calculate 
on friendship as the fruit of deep mortification. No 
adequate ground had intorvened for changing the 
opinion delivered by his Lordship, in tho official 
letter accompanying the definitive troaty, which 
describes ‘Tippoo “as a faithless and violent charac- 
ter, on whom no dependence could be placed.” It 
is necessary, therefore, to revert to his Lordship’s 
professed determination to oxact “ such conditions as 
should put tt out of the Sultaun’s power to disturd 
the peace of India ;” and it only yomains to decide, 
whether this logitimate purpogo, of which tho English 
General had been tho acknowledged master, was or 
was not effoctually abtaincd, ‘I'he evidence of subse- 
quent events will probably bo deomed to amount to a ' 
negative answer : but candouy cannot fail to add, that 
if, undor the political circumstances of the monent, 
the ontive extinction of the Mysoroan power wore 
really incxpedient, no farbher reduction of that power 
could have bean attompted without tho imminent risk 
of being forced into the extreme alternative. 


* Gonoral letior, 15th March, 1799, 





CHAPTER XLII. 


After the departure of the confederates, Tippoo makes 
arrangements for liquidating the payments— De- 
seription——-The Sultaun’s boasted improvements 
discussed—Physical setence—Barometer—Ther- 
mometer— Medical science—General regulations 
— Coincidence of eastern and western novelties— 
Military regulations~—Infantry—Cavalry—Ar- 
tillery—Reflections on these changes—Navy— 
Lords of the Admuualiy—Admirals—Ships— 
Equipments — Commerce— Hauports — Impotts— 
Political economy—Black and red pepper—~ 
Medical regimen—Connection of commercial and 
political views—Laborious code—Curious section 
—Swindling conditions—Suppression of bankers 
and money changers— Circumstances related— 
Contrast of particular details with general igno- 
rance—Revenue—True antiquity, and pretended 
novelty-—Innovations not improvements— One tn- 
provement—the suppression of drunkenness—of 
Hindoo temples—Police—Regulations regarding 
the right and left hand casts—Hthics—from the 
Kordn--and the Greek schools—Truth— Oaths 
and their systematic violation—Book of regula- 
tions all-sufficient — A necdote—Royal state—The 
word Tippoo—Tiger—Throne—Intended regula- 
tions—leformation of the ealendar—Incidental 

‘ notices of the intention of a new revelation— 
Weights and Measures—Lrench—English—Ben- 
gal—Ancient Mysoor—Tippoo Suliaun—Mea- 
sures of internal administration—LHrection of an 
untertor rampart to Seringapatam—Means of 
procuring workmen—Shocking abuses—Siege-and. 
capture of Oochingy—Barbarous mutilation— 
WH 9581 8G 
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Strange and fraudulent allotment of dwellings to 
his officers—Return of the hostages—Conversa- 
tions—Banishment of the Mehddees—Harly his- 
tory of Dhoondia—Strange history of his con- 
nection with the Sultaun-— Discontents of the 
husbandmen—Deceptions practised on the Sul- 
taun—Augmentation of revenue—axmy—jageers 
—Ludicrous selection of officers—-Death of the 
raja, and plunder of the palace—Roy yal nuptials, 
and previous disappointments—-Reformation of 
the army—Zumra—Dress— Oaths —Proclama- 
tion—Destruction of the lake of Lonoor—Fatry 
tale—Projected rupture of the Takei 
bazdr, 


FTER the departure of the confederates, Tippoo 

Sullaun assombled the chiefs of his army and 

the heads of departments, and announced to them 

that the three crores and thirty lacs of rupees, by 

which ho had purchased their safety and his own, 
niust be divided into three portions, 

1st. From tho voyal treasury he would givo one 
crore and ten laos. Qd. The army should contribute, 
as a nezerAna,* (forced gift) sixty Ines: and 8d. Tho 
civil officors and inhabitants at large must give o 
nezerane of one crore and sixty lacs, 

For the contribution of the army it was calou- 
lated that ten putties* or monthly paymonts were, or 
ought to be, made in the yea. This number was 
ordered to ba reduced to seven in tho yonr, and so to 
continue until the difference should anount to the 
nezerdna of sixty lacs. 

For the remaining crore and sixty laos, tl the 


4 Nezerdna.—Nuzeer, Hind. from Ak. nazr or nazar (prop. 
nadhy,) primarily & vow ox votivo offoring ; but in ordinary use, 
a ceremonial present, properly an offering trom an inferior to a 
superior, the converse of zxam. The root is the same as that of 
ery (Numbers, vi. 2). (Yulo and Burnell: Zobson Jobson, 
p. 684. 

* Seo p. 757. of vol, i. 
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distribution was prepared by the heads of civil 
depratments, who were most directly interested in 
lessening the weight to be borne by themselves, and 
it is notorious that it was not only lessened but 
entirely yemoved, The nominal contributions of 
each were fairly enough computed, and entered in 
the accounts as paid, but the amount was actually 
made up by an excess in the contributions of each 
district, beyond the sum at which it was assessed in 
the books; and this corruption in the heads of 
departments, in levying clandestinely the amount of 
their own contributions, made it necessary for thom 
to connive at similar exactions in the local authorities 
down to the lowest runner of the most subordinate 
collector. It is generally believed, that a sum very 
far exceeding a crore and sixty lacs, was levied on the 
country; but in the two years, during which the 
payments to the confederates were protracted, one 
crore only was carried to the public account, and 
a balance of nearly sixty lacs remained as a charge 
against the country till the extinction of the dynasty. 
This nezerana, or forced gift, and the horrible tortures 
inflicted in levying it, caused the most extensive 
secre; emigrations of merchants and others into 
Baramahal, a country under the direct management 
of the Company’s Government; and as every new 
attempt to realise the balances afforded a cloak for 
further exactions, these emigrations continued, in 
various degrees, as long as the existence of the 
dynasty. 

The “incomparable inventions and regulations,”* 
iftroduced isto the administration of affairs by 
Tippoo Sultaun, constitute the prominent boast of 
his own memoirs, and have been frequently adverted 
to in the course of this work. The sudden abstraction 
of one half of his dominions, imperatively demanded 
corresponding changes; and this appears to be the 





+ Preface, p. xxxi. 
Wi, . 36* 
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most convenient period for taking a general view of 
his institutions, which are dated at difforent poriods 
from 1783 to 1799, and underwent the most capricious 
changes without any adequate motive. No deline- 
ation of charactor can exhibit so authentic a portrait 
of mind, as these strange aberrations of untutorad 
intellect, purporting to be the spontandous olfusions 
of superior wisdom: and an abstract sketch of the 
most remarkable of these performances, added to 
some very brief notices of a similar tendoncy, will 
not occupy any considerable space. 

The Sultaun’s acquaintance with physical science 
may be estimated by two letters addressed to Mon- 
sieur Cossigny, governor of Pondicherry; one acknow- 
ledging the receipt of ‘a barometer, complote in 
every respect, excepting the quicksilver, which, 
owing to its oldness, dogs not move up anddown, = It 
is therefore returned; and you are requested to send 
a good one, mado in the present year.” Another 
letter requests a certain instrument, and a Persian 
translation of an Huropean treatise on its use; “in 
which it is written, that ab cortain times, the quick- 
silver rises a certain number of degreos; and that, if 
at such times, a person afflicted with certain disorders, 
shall, during a paroxysm of the complaint, place his 
hand on the instrument, tho ascent of the quicksilver 
will mark the height of the disease.”* In the first 
of these letters, the word barumeter is used; in the 
second howanumdu, literally showing the air, He 
appears to have received some obscure idea of the 
common, or, perhaps, the differential thermometer ; 
and, desired to ascertain ils application to medicirfe, 
a science in which ho affected to be considered as a 
master, to the extent of frequently commanding, in 
his official letters, certain prescriptions for the cure 
of disorders. His system, like that of all Mahommo- 
dan physicians, was founded on the distinctions of 


oy Kirkpatvick’s Tippoo’s Lotters, Dp 464, 
[Kirkpatiick + Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 1811.] 
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the Greek schools, into hot, cold, moist, and dry ; 
and among a multitude of absurdities, may be noticed 
one prescription, perhaps hitherto untried, to prevent 
hydrophobia, by keeping open the wound for six 
nonths, : 

The professed and formal regulations for the con- 
duct of affairs had commenced before his departure 
from Mangalore, with the aid of his great innovator, 
Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen ; and embraced either directly or 
incidentally every departinent in the science of govern- 
mént. Regulations military, naval, commercial and 
fiseal, police, judicature, and ethics, were embraced 
by the code of this modern Minos, and his reformation 
of the calendar, and of the system of weights and 
measures, was to class him with those philosophical 
statesmen and sovereigns, of whose useful labours the 
secretary had obtained some obscme intelligence; 
and it may be convenient to premise regarding the 
whole, that the name of every object was changed: 
of cycles, years, and months, weights, measures, coins, 
forts, towns, offices military and civil, the official 
designations of all persons and things without one 
exception,* exhibiting a singular coincidence, at 
nearly one and tho same time, and in distant and 
unconnected quarters of the globe, between the 
extremes of unbridled democracy, and uncontrolled 
despotisin ; in a system of subversion, as sweeping 
and indiscriminate, as if tho axiom were familiarly 
established, that every thing is wrong because it 
oxists, ‘ 
A few words will suffice for each subject. The 
stemontary instructions for the infantry contained in 
a code of military regulations, were as well given as 
could be expected from a person copying European 
systems, and unacquainted with the elements of 
mathematical science: the invention of new words of 





* Many of these regulations may be referred to in the appendix 
to Kirkpatrick's Tippoo's Letters; and in an anonymous pubiion- 
tion named British India analyzed. 
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command, would have beon a rational improvement, 
if the instructions had thereby beon rendered more 
intelligible ; but the substitution of obsolete Porsian* 
for French or English, gave no faciliby in tho instru 
tion of officers and soldiers, who, spoaking of thom in 
mass, may be described as ultetly ignorant of tho 
Persian language. “Ihe directions for military con- 
duct have a very ereditablo allusion, (without the 
name) to the means by which Sir Hyre Coote repeat- 
odly provisioned Vellore in tho face of superior armics, 
and triumphant reference to the fate of Baillic and 
Brathwaite, in the mode prescribed of attacking the 
Nazarencs on a plain 5 but as a goncral codo of instrue- 
tion, it is below mediocrity. The organization of 
companies, battalions, and brigades, was frequontly 
variod, and was sometiines made to includo a bogly of 
cavalry, and to become a sort of logion, and at other 
times it changed the proportions of artillery to infantry. 
Perhaps none of these establishments could bo con- 
demned as extremely bad, nor could any bo deemed 
entirely unobjectionable. Proviously to 1792, they 
were all superior to any thing then cxisting among 
the native powers, with porhaps a doubtful oxcoption 
in favour of Sindea’s brigades, afterwards so woll 
natured; and the practical effect of the wholo system 
of his infantry was considerable exportnoss in tho uso 
of the musquet, and a respectablo dogree of facility 
in the evolutions most commonly required on servico. 
' Tn the cavalry, besides a formation of regimonts 
never offectually organized, his mosb romarkablo 
change was the abolition of the martingale, univorsal 
among the native powers, which ho coysidered in his 
instructions as rondering tho horso obodiont, but 
cramping his powers.’ The eflicioney of the English 
cavalry, in the cainpaign of 1790, was the true motive 
for prohibiting an equipment, to the absence of which: 
he was willing exclusively to ascribe the superiority 
“® Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen never lost tho nickname of Ohap-géer 
Dumuo, his first word of command in the manual oxersise. 
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which he thus practically admitted. The general 
tendency of the changes, effected in the whole of his 
military establishment, was to increase and improve 
his infantry and artillery, at the expence of the 
cavalry. .In the artillery practice in particular, the 
Sultaun affirms, that he had left bis masters the 
Nazarones ‘ai an infinite distance behind him, 
“although, like the salamander, they pass their lives 
in fire.” ‘There can be no question, that this change 
in his military establishment was among the causes 
of that superiority which he attained over his Indian 
adversaries, in the cainpaigns of 1786-7, and there is 
as little doubt, that it bécame the most decided source 
of inferiority, in his contest with the English power. 
The observation is neither new 1n itself, nor singular 
in its application; if may be traced in the history of 
every Indian power, which has prematurely opposed 
Europeans with their own tactics; and it has reccived 
its most recent illustration, in tho erroneous counsel 
and false measures of defence, suggested to the 
Persians, instead of reading to them, in the history of 
their ancestors, a better hope of security in the same 
description of troops, and the same system of warfare, 
which continued through the oe of agos, to foil or 
destroy the flower of the Roman legions, from Crassus 
to Julian, 

Lhe fleet was originally placed by Tippoo under 
tho board of trade. The experience of two wars had 
shown that it would always be at the mercy of an 
European enemy; and it seemed to have beon chiotly 
considered as a protection to the trade against the 
system of general piracy then practised along the 
western shores of India, Up to the Persian gulf. The 
loss of a moiety of every resource in 1792, gave a new 
scope and stimulus to invention ; ‘and the absurdity 
was not perceived of secking to create a warlike flech 
without a commercial navy, or of hoping, literally 
wibhout means, suddenly to rival England in that 
department of war, which was represented to be the 
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tain source of her power, by the vakeels who accom- 
panied the hostages, and had been specially instructed 
io study the English institutions. ‘This novel source 
of hope was not finally organized on paper till 1796, 
and can scarcely be deemed to have had « practical 
existence. He began in 1793 with ordering the con- 
struction of an hundred ships; but in 1796, he sunk 
to twenty ships of the line and twenty frigates ; eleven. 
commissioners, or Lords of the Admiralty, (Meer-e- 
Yem,) who were not expected to ombark; thirty 
Meer Buhr, or Adunivals, of whom twenty wore bo be 
afloat, and ten aé court for instruction— a school for 
seamanship which it is presumed a British Admiral 
would not entirely approve. A 72-gun ship had thirty 
24-pounders, thirty 18-pounders, and 12 nines; ao 
46-gun frigate had twenty 12-pounders, as many 
nines, and six 4-pounders; the line-of-battle ships 
were 72’s and 62’s; and tho men for tho forty ships 
are stated at 10,520, To each ship were appointed 
four principal officers: the first commanded the ship; 
the second had charge of the guns, gunners, and am- 
munition; the third, of the marines and small arms; 
the fourth, tho working and navigation of the ship, 
tho provisions, and storos; and the rogulabions 
descend to tho most minute particular, from the 
dock-yard to the running rigging ;‘from the scantlings 
of the timbers to the dinner of tho crow. Without 
obtruding farther ‘details on the general roador, 
professional men will probably bo onabled to dctermino 
the sources of his information. So fay as a landsman 
nay presume to conjecture, he had accass to tolorably 
correct authorities in matters of mere detail, which 
in many cases he rendered ludicrous by a pretended 
knowledge, and profound ignorance, of tho objects to 
be regulated. 

“Phe commercial regulations wore founded on the 
basis of making the sovereign, if not the sole, the 
chief merchant of his dominions; but they underwent 
the most extraordinary revolutions, Qn his accession, 
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he seems to have considered all commerce with 
Europeans, and particularly with the English as 
pregnant with danger in every direction, Exports 
were prohibited or discouraged; 1st, because they 
auginented to his own subjects the price of the article ; 
2d, because they would afford to his neighbours the 
ineans of secret intelligence;and 3d, because they 
would lift the veil of mystery which obscured the 
dimensions of his power, Imports were prohibited, 
because: they would Jessen the quantity of money, 
and thereby impoverish the country; propositions 
which may indicate the extent of his attainments in 
political economy; and such was the mean adulation 
by which he was surrounded, that domestic manu- 
factures of every kind were stated to be in con- 
sequence rapidly surpassing the foreign, and a turban 
of Burhanpoor eonld be exhibited and admired by 
the unanimous attestation of all around him, as the 
manufacture of Sheher Gunjaum. The reader would 
draw an erroneous inference, who should consider 
these doctrines regarding export and import as 
belonging to tho level of defective knowledge by 
which he was surrounded, It is not intended to try 
the opinions of any person from whom he could 
receive counsel by the test of those profound works 
which have instructed modern Europe; but at least 
his treasurer, Poornea, had a sound practical concep- 
tion of the more simple fundamental truths, connected 
with the subject; and seldom propounded erroneous 
opinions, excepting when immediate fiscal profit 
occasionally obscured his views of prospective advan- 
tage. It was under the influence of this utter 
darkness in commercial and political economy, that 
in 1784 he ordered the eradication of all the pepper 
vines of the maritime districts, and merely reserved 
those of inland growth to trade with the true believers 
from Arabia, The inorcase of this article of com- 
merce became some years afterwards an object of 
particular solicitude, but I .could not determine 
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whother the prohibibion of growing ved popper or 
Chili, was to be considered as a commorcial regulation 
to enereasc the growth of black popper, or as a 
medical regitnon, or as a compound of both motivos, 
It is a general opinion in the south of India, that the 
free uso of red pepper has a tendency to genorate 
cutaneous cruptions, and the Sullaun certainly pre- 
vented its entering his harem for six months; whethor 
in that period he did not find the ladies improved in 
the smoothness of their skin, or was influenced by 
other causes, be withdrew tho prohibition of cnlture 
about a year after it had been promulgated. 

Tt was only from the personal reports of the 
vakeols who accompanicd tho hostages to Madras, 
that his attention was called to a proposition however 
strange, yet stated to be genorally admitted among 
the most enlightened persons at Madras, that the 

,gpower not only of the Mnglish Company, but of tho 
i English King, was founded in a matertal degree on 
commercial prospority ; and tho Sultaun devised an 
extonsive plan for a similar increase of power; still 
however pursuing the principles which he concoived 
to be sanctioned by the example of the Tndia company, 
of combining the charactors of merchant and sovo- 
reign. “Ina long and laborious code of oight sections, 
with which the reader shall not bo fatigued, sho 
established a royal board of nine commissioners of 
trade, with soventecn foreign and thirby homo fac- 
tories in the soveral districts; furnishod with oxtonsiva 
instructions for a profitable systom of exports and 
imports, by land and by sea, and a strict theoretical 
control over tho recoipts and disbursomonts; tho 
monopolies howover continued to be numerous, and 
those of tobacco, sandal wood, popper, and the 
precious mebals, wore the most lucrativo. - 
+ One, however, of the sections of commorcial 
egulation is so perfectly unique that it may afford 
“entertainment. It professos to bo framed for the 
” attractive purpose of “ regulating commercial deposits, 
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or admitting the people at large to a participation in 
the benefits to accrue from the trade of the country.” 
Every individual depositing a sum not exceeding five 
hundred rupees was declared entitled at the end of 
the year to receive, with his principal, an increase of 
50 per cent. For a deposit of from five hundred to 
five thousand, 25 per cent. Above five thousand 
12 per cent. with liberty at all times and in all 
classes, to receive on demand any part of the deposit. 
together with the proportion of interest” up to the 
day. These variations of profit, in the inverse tatio 
of the deposit, were probably intended to shew his 
consideration for the small capitalist, but a project 
‘ for onticing his subjects into a swindling loan, was 
too glaring to be misunderstood, although covered 
with the thin cloak of religion in the tollowing 
introductory paragraph. “All praise and glory be to 
the most high God, who, breathing life into a handful 
af clay, before inanimate, gave it the form of man; 
and who has raised some chosen individuals to rank 
and power, riches and rule, in order that they might 
administer to the feeble, the helpless, and the 
destitute, and promote the welfare of the people. In 
pursuance of this duty, it is decreed, &. &e.” At a 
vory early period of his government, he had, in an 
chullition of anger, extinguished‘ the business of 
banker, and monopolized its dependent and most 
profitable trade of moncy changer. The circumstan- 
ces have been relatedt which in 1779, led to a balance 
of twenty lacs, charged against this profession; and 
on Tippoo’s demanding payment in 1784, the bankers 
asseiled to, the gradual liquidation of the demand, on 
tho condition that the revenues should pass through 
their hands, according to the usual practice of Indian 
Governments; a direct refusal, and a threat to 
imprison them all, was deprecated by the intimation, 





= The word znterest is not employed, usury being at variance 
with the precepts of the Korin; profit is the term used. ~ 
f Vol. i, page 756. 3 { ' J 
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that the business of the moncy changer would also 
bo at a stand, in the event of their confinement. “I 
can do without you both,” answered the Sultaun in a 
yage: he ordered tho wholo to be confined, and issnod 
an ordinanco, converting the trade of money changer 
and broker, into a monopoly for tho benefit of 
Government, furnishing coin for tho purpose, from tha 
treasury, to servants paid by regular salarics, In 
the subsequent year, we find an intelligent porson, 
named Raja Ram Chunder,* reporting that the 
dealers kept aloof from transactions with the Govorn- 
ment shops, that the exponces far cxceedod tho 
profits, and that it was necessary either to abandon 
the plan, or to enlarge it, so as tu ombraco, not 
only regular banking establishuicnts, but commercial 
speculations necessary to their prosperiby; to all 
which hoe could obtain no more satisfactory answer 
than tho following, “There is no regulation issued 
by us, that does not cost us, in the framing of it, the 
deliberation of five hundred yem's—do as you are 
ordered.” A part of the suggested plan was, however, 
gradually introduced, and tho funds in the hands of 
the money changers, were employed in advantagoous 
loans, Yet with all this parade of being the master 
of overy detail, ho was ignorant ot tho contents of his 
“tosheok khana”? royal warchouso of tho capital, bo 
the oxtent of sonding to Poona, on the occasion 
of a marriage, for a small quantity of gold cloths, of 
which s ton at tho least, was found in store on the 
capture of the capital. 

The regulations of revenue, professing like those 
for pecuniary doposits to be founded op oa tender 
regard for tho benefit of tho people, contained little 

* Kirkpatriok’s Tippoo’s Letters, p, 129. 

| Tosheok Khana.—Toshaconna, Toshakhana, the repository 
of articles received as presents, or intondod to ho given as 
presents, attached to a government ollico. ‘Tho toshakhana iy a 
special department attached to the Forsign Offica of tho Govern- 
ment of India. (Yule and Burnell: Hobson Jobson, p. 986:) 
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that was new, except that the nomenclature and the 
institutions of Chick: Deo Raj and Hyder were 
promulgated as the admirable inventions of Tippoo 
Sultaun, on the same principle that Spanish guns were 
found ornamented with the tiger stripe and insarip- 
tions, purporting that they were cast at Seringapatam. 
Among the real novelties in the code of revenue not 
one improvement can be discovered; as specimens, 
may be adduced an instruction to seize all Christians 
and confiscate their property; and directions to in- 
dividuals for rearing horses, absurd in themselves, and 
impracticable from the expence. There was indeed 
one novelty of a ludicrous description; offices requir- 
ing an exact knowledge of accounts, and formerly 
filled by bramins or Hindoos, were ordered to be 
executed by Mahommedans; and when it was objected 
to many of the individuals that they could not even 
write, the Sultaun gravely replied, that they would 
learn, Butin the midst of our disgust at his vices 
and follies, one improvement occurs not undeserving 
the modified consideration of western statesmen, who 
value the health or the morals of the people. He 
began, at an early period, to restrict the numbers, 
and regulate the conduct of the shops, for the sale of 
spirituous liquors, and he finally aud effectually 
wbolished the whole, together with the sale of all 
intoxicating substances, and the destruction, as far as 
he could effect it, of the white poppy, and the hemp 
plant, even in private gardens, ‘The large: sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this prohibition was founded on 
the unforced interpretation of a text of the Kor&in; 
“avery thjng intoxicating is forbidden,” and on 
that fanatical zeal which is deemed to cover, and 
found to accompany so many deviations from moral 
rectitude. 

Tho same bigotry led him to the extinction of 
Hindoo worship, and the confiscated funds of the 
temples were intended to compensate, and would, if 
well administered, in a great degree have balanced 
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the tax on intoxicating substances: the measure 
commenced at an early period of his reign, and the 
extinction was gradual, but in 1799, the two temples 
within the fort of Seringapatam, alone remained open 
throughout the extent of his dominions. : 

Of his system of police, the following extract 
from his official instructions may suffice. “You must} 
place spies throughout the whole fort and town,; 
‘in the bazfws, and over the houses of the principal 
officers, and thus gain intelligence of every person 
who goes to the dwelling of another, and of what 
people say, &c. &e.” All this Hyder effectually did, 
and all this Tippoo Sultaun only attempted. No 
human being was ever worse served, or more easily 
deceived. 

Of his talents for judicature, we must seek for 
examples, notin & general code to supersede the all- 
sufficient Koran, but in those occasional edicts which 
may be thought in some degree to belong to the 

* department of police. 

Few persons filling public situations in the south 
of India, have escaped embarrassment from the feuds 
and audacious excesses of the right and left-hand 
, casts, and no person, Huropean or native, so far as I 
am informed, has been able to trace with the slightest 
probability, the origin of these distinctions. The 
active leaders of each association belong to the 
outcasts ; the Pavias being the champions of the right, 
and the Chucklers, or workers in leather, of the left ; 
and the higher casts of artificers range with one or 
the other of these general divisions. According to the 
Sultaun, the right hand enumerate eighteen casts in 
their party, and the left hand twelve in theirs. The 
loss of lives in the contests arising from their public 
processions, and the contempt of all authority, in 
forcibly shutting up the bazirs, and arresting the 
progress of all business, until the contested flags or 
distingtions be put down by their opponents, are 
familiar occurrences; and on one of these occasions 
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tho Sultaun applied his profound rescarch and experi- 
oned to trace the origin of these sects, and to devise 
the incans of preventing fubure riots. ; 

To tho Parias ho had already given the now 
nano of Sdmerec, Samarilans, because, as he affirmed, 


they and the ancient Samaritans, were equally’ 


distinguished by skill in magic. The Chucklors wore 
Chermiddz, the common Porsian designation of their 
chief omployment. “In tho language of this 
country,” he adds, “thoy are called Yére Ket and Bul 
ei, that is right and left hand, because these men 
being tho grooms and foragers of the horsemen of 
Isltim, may be considered as their right and left 
hands, with reference to the important services which 
they perform; and such is the origin of the distine- 
tion, and of the naimos: they must accordingly 
now, as in ancient times, continue obedient to the 
amen of Isldin, and serve no othor masters.” Then 
follow somo rules for monopolising their services, and 
for suppressing future riots. The laws of Draco are 
tonder morcies, compared with those which he 
established, ‘Che ¥asa of Chengiz Khan may havo 
boen equally summary, and equally careless of human 
life; but history exhibits no prior example, of a code, 
perverting all possible purposes of punishment as 
a public example, combining tho terrors of death with 
cold-blooded irony, filthy ridicule, with obscene 
mutilation, the pranks of a monkey with tho abomi- 
uations of a monster. —, 

Of cighteen customs or claims, seven liable to 
bosoms the grounds of contest, were abolished, and 
the remainder wero retained: but tho ponalties, 
however characteristic, cannot be exhibited without 
a voil.* 

; * Ist, Lho Sémoreo and Chorm 16% shall uso no flag or 
standard on pain of the amputation of both hands. 

Qa, Umbrellas avo prohibited to both the divisions of cast; 
at si ouipiam adfuerint, testes ejus exsecti in ore suo ponends sunt, 

8d, Tho red turban or hoad-dress is prohibited to both ; at 
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The best ethical treatises of the Mahommedans, 
of which the Sultaun’s library contained a respectable 
collection, present beautiful abstracts of the doctrines 
of the Greek* schools, mixed with abundant darkness, 





“se cupiam adfuertt, caput amputandum, et super podicem suum 
ponendum. est, 
4th, Neither ave to wear shoes on pain of haying their feet 
cub off. 
5th, They are both required to relinguish‘the figure of the 
kite, either on the standard, os formerly, or in any other 
manner. 

6th, Military weapons are prohibited, from the dagger to 
the firelock. The possession of any instrument besides the 
small cutting knife, the awl, and the sickle, and such others as 
may be given by Government, involves the forfeiture of both 
hands. 
7th, The pike with the tinkling ciroular ornament, is spo- 
cially forbidden under the same penalties ; and the whole of a 
strangely unconnected regulation, the order of which has only 
been observed in the saven prohibitions, is closed with the 
following sweeping clause ; s: quis mandata heo molaveril, palo 
in imo ventre mnfosso, ormen suum luet. 

In another regulation we have the following oxample of 
uncharitable barbarism ; “persons born of slave-women and 
prostitutes shall not be taught to read or write 3 if any one shall 
instruct them, his tongue shall be out out,” “If any poraon 
before or aftar marriage, shall keep a prostitute or femalo slayo, 
you shall, after ascertaining the faot, take the slave for govarn- 
ment 
[The disputes between the Right-hand and Left-hand enstes, 
which Abbé Dubois mentioned ag a perpetual sourca of riols, have 
long ago ceased to give trouble, The division appears to be of 
comparatively modern origin and arose from a strugglo for pro. 
cadence between the principal castes of artificors, the goldsmiths, 
ironsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters and masons and the other 
principal castes, especially those conneated with agriaulture, 
The division is confmed to the south of India aud does not exist 
outside the Madras Presidency and Mysore, The centra was ab 
Conjcevavam near Madras, where there are to this day special 
halls for both parties called Valangay mantapams and Yidangay 
mantapams, (Dr. Macleane: Madras Manual of Administration, 
special article under “ Yidam." Also Lewis Rice: Tha Gazettear 
of Mysore, Vol. I. p, 222,)] 

% It has been affirmed, (in Le Sago’s Political Atlag and 
elsewhere,) that translations of the Greek poets and philosophers 
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from tho metaphysics of the east and the west, to 
obsoure the infidelity which is too obvious to be ris. 
takon, and too dangerous to be avowed. To conjoottire 
that Tippoo Sultaun could not read and understand 
these performancos, is an inferonce fairly doducible 
from the general state of literature in the south.* 


; bs pla bab ata eae sy cals 
wore made into Arabia: with rogard to the former, 1 holiove tho 
supposition to be entirely orroneous } tho mythology, pervading 
almost ovory line of Greek poetry, is intolerable to tho true 
holiover, ‘Lhe Tlind and the Kortn could nob co-exist ; and this 
obvious ronson rondered impossible the translation of a Greek 
pool into Arabic. [f, in the age of Ifaroun-ul-Resheed, Homer 
and Pindar had travelled as frecly as Aristotle and Buelid, 
Jurope would have imported back from Avabia, an earlior and » 
larger portion of civilization and knowledge than she actually 
roogived, Ina Vorsian biographical colloction, I have seen a life 
of Homor, in whish he is stated to have held the same estimation 
AB g pool among the Grooks, as Amarikers among the Arabs, bub 
not «line of quotation, 

[L am indebted to Sir Thomas Armold for the following 
noto, “Tho first translation of Homer in Arabic appeared in 
1904, and was made by a Syrian Christian, named Sulaiman 
Bustani. During the great periods of translation from Greek 
into Arabic in the 9th and LOth centuries of our era, no tranela- 
tions apporr to have boen made from tho Greek poets, The 
ronson ig probably this: tho branslators were generally Chns- 
tinns and they probably did not enre to have to do with w 
literaturo that was so obviously polytheistic and pagan, All that 
carly Arabs scom to have known of JIomar was his name, which 
ocours in the work of an Arab writer who died in A.D. 095; but 
nothing whatevor is said about him or the two othor Greok poots, 
whose names are given in such a mangled form as to make them 
inoapablo of idontification, So Wilks is right in his facta; but I 
doubt tho corrochness of his roagon. In the 9th century thoro 
was Buch an intolleotual curiosity that any new knowlodge was 
welcome, however inconsistent it might be with tho Kordn, 
Tho lack of Greek poetry was more likely duo to the fact that the 
intormedinries, the Oriental Christian translators, wore not {nter- 
ostod in it thomselyes."'] 

*The late Sir Barry Close, » man ns extraordinuy us he 
was oslimable, who studied, and who mastered, tho logic, the 
othics, and the metaphysics of Greeco, through tho medium of 
the Arabic and Persinn Innguages, sought in vain among the 
literali of the south of India, fora person who could read’ and 
undetaland tho Akhlik 6 Naseri, 
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But the following extract from the genoral 
regulations, affords abundant ovidenco, that even his 
theological loxe, derived from the impure source of the 
Koran, furnished a master principle of cbhiaal science; 
the inversion of which formed the fixed bavia of his 
own conduct. “ Falschood is an offence of tho highest 
nature, against both morality and religion. Accord. 
ing to the books Sherra Wekaya, and Lareech Velayet 
Khorassaun, &c. offences against the sovorcign aro of 
four descriptions; and tho punishment ordained for 
each of them is mentioned in these books. God has 
also pronounced his curse against liars :—~so heinous a 
vice 1s falsehood, that all the other uices on earth are 
produced by it’ He then details the punishmont of 
the four-fold offences against the sovereign ; which, 
in other passages, are described by tho abbreviated 
terms of the offences of the hands, tho tongue, the 
eyes, and tho ears. The two first aro obvious; and 
the two second relate to the crime of concealing any’ 
thing injurious, which is seen or heard. lo rendar 
more sacred the injunctions to an honest discharge of 
public duty, the principal public officers, civil and 
military, were annually assembled from all parts of 
the country, and each made oath on the Kor&n, that 
he had not in the preceding, and would not in tho 
current year, défraud the Government, or suffer it to 
be defrauded; and had observed, and would inaintain 
fidelity to the sovereign in every respect, Tho My- 
soreans observe, that evory sort of peoulation was 
cnereased by the cover of these oaths; ond that 
when subsequently, not content with the oaths of 
the great officers, he exacted them frqm every indi- 
vidual in the ranks of the army, and the lowest civil 
offices of the Government ; the Inst of plunder became 
unbridled and unlimited. A person of strict veracity 





1 No. 126 of the The Mysorean Revenue Regulations trans- 
lated by Buvish Crigp, Esq., from the Persian original under tho 
seal df Tippoo Sultaun in the possession of Colonel John Murray, 
Calcutta, 1792. Printed in British India Analysed, London, 1798, 
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who was present at the examination of an account 
furnished by a Mahommedan officer, in which the 
frauds were too obvious to be concealed, related, that 
the minister, Meer Sadik could not help noticing it 
to tho Sultaun. In the idioin of tho language, whon o 
man has embezzled public money, he is said to have 
eaten it. The Sultaun paused, and meditated for somo 
time. ‘ He is a Mussulman,” ho gravely replied, “and 
pronounces the bismilla* before his moal: if the 
revenue be diminished, the praiso of God is oncreased.” 
Whother this partioular peculation really remainod 
unpunished, my informant could not positively say 5. 
but the extraordinary aud notorious facilities for 
abuses of every description, wero too well understood 
by the rapacious and unprincipled, and only silently 
deplored by a few honourable and unobtruding indi- 
viduals. 

‘The code of regulations was ordered to be studi- 
ed night and day. It was declared to contain “all 
rules necessary to be observed,” but “if any case 
should ocour not provided for, and requiring refer- 
enco to tho resplendent presence, such reference was 
to be nade.” An anecdote on this subject enlivened 
earl conversation for many years aftorwards. A 
huabandman came ont of breath to toll the anmilt 
at Kaunkanhbully, that a large fiold of sugar-cane 
was on fire. “Fetch me the book of regulations ; 
positively I can recollect nothing about a fire ina 
field of sugar-cano.” J will tell you what to do, if T 
may ba permitted, said the astonished husbandman, 
and with great volubility talked of the villago drum 
suunmoning eyory man, woman and child, with arch 
a pot of water. “The book of rogulations tells me 
what to do,” said tho aumil, “tho caso is unprovided 
for, and must be reported and referred.’ In the 
meanwhile, the field was destroyed, and the report 





= Bismilla, in the name of God, the commoncement, and 
often the whole, of the grace before eating. ¥ 
ft Aumil, colloator of revenue, 
wit é a7 
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was made. Rumour was more oxpeditious than the 
letter, and every one was full of jesl and oxpectation, 
The Sultaun heard the dispatch with a vacant stare, 
which sometimes preceded a laugh, and somotbiinos tu 
wise reflection. The courtiers misinterpyoted the 
look, and a competition ensued of wit and epigram, 
at the expence of the unhappy aumil. The royal 
staré continued for a time, and then dropped into 
the philosophical preparative. “The man,” said the 
Sultaun, “is a good and an obedient sorvant; propara 
instantly an edict to be added to tho regulations, 
.prescribmmg what is to be done in the ovent of fivo in 
sugar-fields,” 

The royal state and title had been assumed in 
1786, and the throne found in Seringapatam at the 
capture of the place, was ordered at the same time 
to be constructed. In 1789, the period at which his 
power and arrogance may be deemed to have reached 
their’ summit, preparations had been made for the 
public solemnity of ascending it, but the events of 
that year interfered with the projected festivities, 
and the Sultaun never sat upon his thrones The 
circumstances attending his being named ippoo, 
and the meaning of that word (tiger), in tho Canarese 
language, have been stated;* the adoption of the 
tiger stripe in the uniform of the infantry, and as a 
distinctive ornament in the palaces, in casting guns, 
and on all the insignia of royalty, was founded on 
this name. Royal tigers were chained in tha court 
of entrance of the palace, and tho construction of the 
throne was made to conform to the samo terrifia 
emblem, A tiger, rather exceeding the full size, of 
pure gold, and well fashioned, the eyes and teeth of 
appropriate stones, was the support of the throne; 
and from a richly ornamented canopy, was suspended 
over the throne a fluttering humma, formed of beauti- 
ful precious stones, in conformity to the poetical 





* Appendix to chapter 18, 
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faney, Lhal the head on which its shadow falls ig 
destined to bo enoweled with a crown. One branch 
of the national fodtivily was to have been the solom- 
nization of 12,000 marriages on ono and the same 
day, and a separate code was prepared about the 
same period for regulating domestic manners and 
morals; among the minutiw of which one of the 
searctaries assured mo that he saw a draft in tho 
Sultaun’s hand-writing to the following effect + “Tho 
faithful shall dino on animal food on Thursday* 
evening, and on no othar day of the week: On the 
same evening and on no other wzores suas amplecu 
tenera licet.” 

In the westarn world a_ reformation of the 
calendar is uniformly associated with idoas of pro- 
found scientific attainment. The ora of all Mahom- 
inedan nations commences with the Hejira (the fight, 
of Mahbmuned from Mocca to Medina), but this like 
all othor nawes was to bo changed, and the Sultaun 
adopted the term mowload,* tho birth, of course signify- ' 
ing regeneration, or being born anew; a figure of speech 
ainong Hindoos, originating in tho metempsychosis,¢ 
and of ordinary and familiar application ;f but I doe 
not recollect tracing it in any other instance among 
Mahommedans. The Mowlood .is placed about 
thirteen years before tho Flojira, which brings it close 

* Which they ell /rday evensy, the night nob bolonging, 
iis with us, bo the preceding, but the ensuing doy, 

1 Kivkpatriok, with groater probability of acauracy, considers 
the torm mowwdloody, or ora of the Inrth, referred Go the birth of 
Mahommed, or pexhups to his mission, and actually was used to 
show tho Sultan's zeal for the glory of lus religion. Ho supposes 
that Tippoo .egerded the referenco to the flight of Mahommed in 
tho ordinary chronological tables as a slight upon the Prophet. 
Cf. Kivkpatiick: Select Letters of Trppoo Sulian, 1811; Remarks 
of the Kalondar, p, xxx. 

t A fine bramin hoy of about sixteen, a singer and a mondi- 
cant, made some ingonious improvisatoros, and asked alms, “ It 
is a pity,” [ said, “ thot go fine a boy should beg, como with me, 
and I will mako a soldior of you." “That, to ba sure, (sak ho,) 
would be a lransmigration.” 
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to the commencement of Mahommed’s mission ab the 
age of forty; and the now calondar consisted in tho 
simple adoption of the Hindoo cyclo of sixty years, 
and the’ substitution of their year, consisting of twolve 
lunar months, with an embolismal month at stated 
periods, to make it correspond with tho solar reckon- 
ing, for the ordinary lunar yoar of the Mahom- 
médans, which inakes tho beginning of evory Buaces- 
sive year recede eloven days,* and thus inako tho 
round of all the seasons. ‘Tho reader who dosires to 
investigate the Indian cycle of sixty years, may 
consult the second voluine of the Asiatic Rosearches; 
each year in the oycle has its appropriate name, and 
new ones being indispensable, the Sultaun fabricated 
them from the scheme usually named Abjud, tho 
first word of an arbitrary verse, for sottling the 
numerical powers of the letters of the alphabet, and * 
in general use in epitaphs and inscriptions. This 
was adopted, ordered, and circulated in 1786, and the 
very next year he discovered, that if would besa 
improvement, to adopt another and more simplo 
scheme, by which the power of each lotter depends on , 
its place in the alphabet; and the new edict was 
issued in 1787, The numetical letters composing tho 
name of each year, being added together indicatod the 
place} of that year in the cyole; and the new nainos 
of the months were merely ordered so, that the sirst 
letter of each should shew its place’in the year, as in 
the alphabet, the twelve first lettors of the alphabat, 
being the initials of tho new names of tho twalve 





* Por the purpose of adjusting the odd hous and minutes 
exceeding 354 in the lunar year, amounting in 80 yonrs to eleven 
days, the Mahommedans interoalate one day in the 2d, bth, 7th, 
10th, &c. years, adding it to the last month of the year Zihl- 
hedjel, and the months being alternately of 29 and 80 days, 
this last month has in the interealary years, 80 dnys, and in tho 
others 29 days. 

T The letters, for examplé of the year Shdaddb, are Sh= 40, 
a=1."d=8, a= 1, and b=. total 62; which shews that Shdddb 
is,the 52d year of the cycle, 
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wonths; bub ib was a consideration, which his 
avocations and studies do nob seem to have brought 
under reviow, that all chronology is sob at dofiance, 
by reckoning from a particular date or era, one part 
of tho series in Innar years, and tho remainder, by tho 
solar account, 

Bofore.disinissing the subject of the calendar, ib 
way be interesting to observe, that tho absurdity of 
an ambulatory your, waking the round of the seasons, 
was the exclusive work of Mahommed. Beforo his 
time, the Arabs, like the ancicnt Greeks, the Jews, 
Hindoos, and Chineso, had their embolismal months 
to reconcile the lunar with the solar year. But of 
tho lunar months, four were held sacred, to the degree 
of declaring war waged within them to be mupious, 
Mahommed* promulgated a particular revelation, 
onjoining his followers to altack their encmies in all 
the months, His enemies, it would seom, had imado 
their embolisins convoniont to their own, and inju- 
rious to his operations, perhaps because unexpected: 
it was accordingly declared, by a pretended rovelation, 
that “tho number of months with God is twelva 
months,” and ‘tho tratsferring of a sacred month bo 
anothor month, is an additional infidelity,” Whother 
Salo be correct or othorwise,t in ascribing to Pridosux 
and Golius an crror, in supposing this passago lo 
relato to the eimbolismal month, ho adimits that this 
inode of correcting tho calendar, was practised by tho 
ancient Arabs, and was prohibited by Mahommed, by 
the innovation which limited the number to twelve 
lunar months in one year, and thus subverted the 
order of naturo. Tho Mahommodans of India neces- 
sarily refer to the solar yoar in their accounts of 
revenue, and other transactions, which depend on the 
unallerablo ardor of the scasons, but to the lunar 
year of 864 days, in their religious festivals, chro- 
nology, and inilitary annals. The Sultaun hold a 


* Kortn, chapter 9, * 
{ Sale, Preliminary Disquisition, 198-9, 
é 
° 
* 
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consultation of Mahommedan priests (which T havo 
not been able farther to trace) to determina bho iu 
date of the Hejira, and probably of the mission of 
Mahommed; but when in addition to the “inoom- 
parable invention ” of seventy-two now names, which 
constituted the amount of real novelty, wd find him 
adopting a reckoning, as the universal, standard of 
all transactions, in direct opposition to tho positive 
injunctions of the Koran, ib will be dificult to abstain 
from combining the new doctrine of a new birth, with 
those impious pretensions, which ho darkly bub 
systematically encouraged, to the prospect of a new 
revelation, of which he was himself to be the inmedi- 
ate author or minister. 

Such is the whole amount of novelty contained 
in the reformation of the calendar. The new system 
of weights and measures, although the reverse of im- 
provement, is yet connected with some circumstances 
in the system previously established, which are not 
entirely destitute of interest. A fixed standard in 
nature, to which other standards might be practically 
referred, has been the desideratum of overy people, 
however imperfectly pursued; and previously to the 
establishment of better principles of scienco, the merit 
of these standards ought to be compared rather with 
each other, than with those subsequently discovered. 
Ii is obvious, that a fixed standard, eithor of weight, 
capacity, or linear measure, affords very simple and 
reciprocal means of keeping the others equally invari- 
able. The first and the only sciontific standard has 
been adopted by the French Government, in assum- 
ing as their unit of linear measuro tho ten willionth 
part of a quadrant of the meridian; and yob this 
measure, assuined in 1798 as invariable, and deomed 
to be perfect in general estimation, has been found 
on subsequent investigation to be full of absurdities* 
and defects, Tt has been ascettained that two 

* Artiole on weights and monsures, in the 17th numbor of 
the British Review, asoribed to Doctor Gregory. 
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portions of any one meridian on different sides of the 
equator, avo noither similar nor equal; and that tho 
bruo measurement of a givon portion of auch an are, 
in any one place, so far from having beon practically 
affected, has terminated in a diversity of rosults. 

An abiempt has been made in England, to deduce 
tho measurps of length, capacity, and weight, from 
the measure of time. A pendulum, vibrating seconds 
under given conditions of temperature and locality, 
gave, the lincar moasure derived from this invariable 
standard; and the measures of weight and capacity 
ware deduced by means equally beautiful and simple, 
A bill for the establishment of these standards passed 
tho Flouse of Commons, and was thrown out by the 
Lords, on account of a variety of acknowledged 
orrors in dotail, and of imporfections stated to require 
& more mature revision. This enlightened age can- 
nol bo much longer disgraced by a system, if such it 
may be callod, of weights and measures which has 
alroady received its universal condeumation, A 
reformation of principles docs not necessarily involve 
tho subversion, but rather the regulation of oxisting 
practice: and as the proposed principle is more sound 
in theory, and iuore simplo in application than tho 
plausiblo scheme of our noighbours, it seems probable 
that wo shall also avoid the serious penchitel incon- 
venience of their visionary systems, Tho French 
rovolutionists held it as a principle, thaé every thing 
was to be destroyed, because every thing was to be 
renewed. We wight hope to approach noarer to a 
suitable English principle, in alirming, that every 
thing ts to be preserved, because every thing is to le 
improved, * : 

Unfortunately however, tho English weights and 
iueasures remain in a state little if at all suporior to 
the systein of Bongal, as explained in the Sth volunie 
of tho Asiatic Roscarches. This system of northern 
India liko that of England omploys ono partigular 
kind of grain, to dotermino the standard of weight, 
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and another to regulate lincar incasuro; and of course 
leaves both to fluctuate with the quality of the grain, 
according to the season, and the soil. My abtlention 
has bub vory recently beon drawn to the material 
difference between this system of the north of India, 
and that which prevails in Mysoor; and as I mush 
trust exclusively io memory for the imporfect account 
of the latter which I am able to present, ib shall be 

' accompanied by such circumstances as may satisly tho 
English reader that my recollection is not matarially 
wrong ; and may enable the Indian observer Wy aad 
the public with a more accurate description. 

A question to a largo pecuniary amount, dopand- 
ing on a differenco in the measures of capacity, was 
ab issue between persons under the jurisdiction of tho 
government of Mysoor, and others under that of tho 
Kast India Company at Seringapateim ; after somo 
previous communication, the magistrato* of that 
place was so good as to meet mo wt the residency for 
its adjustment; and tho minister (Poornea) was 
requested to be present. The parties attended with 
their documents and ovidence; and the first docu- 
ments on which the parties were reciprocally agreed, 
were the texts of the Purdnas, which determino tho 
mode of ascertaining the measure of capacity, Lhrough 
the medium of the standard of weight, and these 
texts were read and collated, [ach party brought 
samples of nine different kinds of grain, sound and 
well dried; and it was explained, that from the his. 
tory of their culture, they were necossarily tho 
produce of every variety of soil, and requiring various 
degrees of moisture or drought; that every varioty of 
season favourable to one would bo unfavourable to 
some other; and that specimens from any ono 
year must necessarily compensate each other, and 
thug make the average of any one year, equal to the 
average of any other year; this being premised, ono 





* Oolonel Symons, 
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grain of cach kind was deposited in a very delicate 
seule, wand the sum of the nine forined the unit of 
weight. Tho experiment was verificd three or four 
vimes, by taking again ono grain from oach of the 
nine different heaps, and there was nob the slightest 
percepliblo inclination of the balance, ‘These units, 
encreased in the regulated ratio, were then compared 
with the establishod weights (which aro uniformly 
the current coins), and carefully verifiod; and as the 
resulh ol the whole, a vessel containing a cortain 
woight of these nino kinds of grain, carefully counted, 
equalized, and well mixed, to fix tho specific gravity, 
was tho standard monsure of capacity, by which the 
vange was delormined.—The case did not require a 
roferonee to the measure of length, and I do not 
recollect (although I thon knew) the manner in 
which it was deduced. Theso details will, I trust 
not appear tirosome, if, as Iam disposed to believe, 
they describe a nearer approach to an_ invariable 
standard in naturo, than was any where in practice, 
bolore the presont French systein. 

The Sultan mnply destroyod* these chances 
of average accuracy, by reforring his standard of 
woight to poppy grains, accommodated to the old 
woights in every thing but in nano, as is ovident 
froin his making one of his established woights 6} 
poppy grains. Tho incasuro of capacity, as beforo, 
was doduced fromthe actual coins, but without any 
alvdion to the nino kinds of grain which wero to 
regulate tho spocilic gravity. The standard measure 
of longth was fixed at twenty-four thumbs’ breadth,— 
becatise there are twenty-four letters in the coufessian 
of faith; and the breadth of a thumb was ascertained 
by a certain numbek of grains of fine rico of a certain 
weight, or another number and weight of coarso rice, 
or another of wheat; and this, with a now name for 
evory objact, constituted tho extent of his retrograde 





¥* Thofanoionl system was restored on the re-establishment 
of tho ILindoo dynasty. 
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march, in this most important branch of public 
regulation. . 

A few examples and incidents, selecked from a 
large varieby of the “incomparable inventions,” on 
which this strange being sought to found his fame as 
a legislator and reformer, have been presented with 
the exclusive view of unfolding a character, in- 
explicable by any other means: nol, however, without 
apprehension, that a respectable portion of roadars 
may deem the selection too abundant, whilo another 
may wish for nore ample dotails. 

« The digression from which wo return, may 
obviate interruptions to our futuro narrative, but 
cannot exclude the farther illustrations of character, 
with which its progress is inseparably mixed ; and in 
describing the events of the remaining seven years, 
it may farther contributo to perspicuity, if wo 
endeavour to separate, as far as the subjects shall 
admit, the measures of internal administration, from 
those of exterior policy. 

The year 1792 was not suffered to elapse without 
commencing a work intended to secure the capital 
from the imminent peril which it had rocently 
escaped. ‘The faces of the ‘fort towards the island 
were already defended by a double lino of works. A 
single line had been deomed sufficient for tho 
northern face, and a small portion of tho wostern 
works, washed and defended by the river. Bub the 
demonstrations made on both these points, and the 
extraordinary sacrifices to which the Sultaun had 
submitted, evinced his conviction that both wore 
vulnerable in a dangerous degree. The work now 
ordered was a second line of rampart and ditch, 
immediately within, and parallel to tha existing 
single line; together with the improvement and 
completion of tho stone glacis towards tho river; 
and if no other evidence existed regading his 
ignoyance of the principles of fortification, and of 
stupid obstinasy in disdaining the instruction which 
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some of his French officers must have boon capable 
of imparting, it would bo found in the continuance 
of all tho original defects in the outline of the 
exterior works.* 

The corps of pioneers, maintained at a large 
expence by Hyder for military purposes in war, and 
useful labours in peace, had Rebti suffered, by nogli- 
gence and abuso, to be reduced, at the capital, to a 
number nob exceeding one thousand, and an edict 
was now issued for collecting twenty thousand men, 
including masons, simply by a circular order, to seize 
certain descriptions of men, and their Samilics, and 
to settle thom at Scringapatam until Lhe works 
should be completed. When collected, they were 
divided into cighty companies, of two hundred and 
fifty men each, with officers and accountants; and a 
guard of peons to cach company, to keep them to 
their work, The guards could not keep perpetual 
watch over 20,000 persons; the desertions were in- 
cossant, and the vacancies as constantly supplied by 
forcible scizuros in tho districts, until husbandmen 
and rospectablo inhabitants were ineluded in the 
requisition, A bribe to the officer and accountant 
at the works, could always procure for any per- 
son to be returned dead, and this was converted 
into a new source of corruption, in which tho 
asophs (civil governors of districts) soon partici 

atad: after purchasing this report, and return- 
ing to their homes, it was necessary to repeat the 
bribe to the asoph, to prevent being sent back; 
a vesult which would probably verify the report 
of dead, trom mental and bodily misery ; and_the 


*The woll-constructed bastion at the western angle, erocted 
on tho rampart, and within the exterior line, ihe remedy of aome 
of the worst defects of original conskruction by finishing “ on 
eramartle"” some of the faces of his Lowois, and evon portions of 
tha covered way; and the construction of very good redoubta, 
shawed rather a comprohension of mechanical advantage than 
the slighlost approach to sciehtific principles, and these slight 
improvements wore dorived from the Franeh, 

f 
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wdanuseript from which I take this statonent, goos 
on to observe, that “this state of things continued bo 
the end, without any other effect, than the desolation 
of the country, no part of the works having evar been 
completed.” ; ; 
During the lato war many of tho ancient 
poligars had been restored to their possessions by tho 
contederates, and some had risen and wrested thoir 
former strong-holds from the garrisons appointed by 
the Sultaun for their defence. Among the Iattcr 
number was Oochingy, a strong hill-fort, situatod 
about twelve or fifteen miles to the north-easl of 
Hurryhur; and at the conclusion of the war tho 
enthusiasm of its ancient possessors induced them to 
resist the forces of the Sultaun ; a strong detachment 
under one of his best officers, Seyed Gholfr, suffered 
1793, a severe repulse early in 1793. Kummer-u-Deen, who 
was seldom employed, excepting in cases of dillt- 
culty, was detached with a considerable force in the 
month of March, and on his report a farther rein- 
forcement, under Khau Jehtn Khan,* joined him in 


* The vicissitudes experienced personally and in his connea- 
tions, by this brave, able, and interesting man, strongly illustrate 
the character of the Sultaun’s oppressions, Ho was born a bramin, 
and was at the age of seventeen a writer in the servico of Shoiokh 
Aytiz at Bednove, when it surrendered to General Mabthaws. On 
the recapture of that place by Tippoo, every person was sought 
for who had been in any respeot useful to the fugitive, and this 
youth was forcibly converted to Isltm, and highly instruotod in 
its doctrines. He was soon distinguished oa o soldier, and 
invested with high command, In 1799, ho fell, dosporately 
wounded, in attempting to clear the breach and repol tho assault, 
at Seringapatam. He recovered, and was appointed Lo the com- 

+mand of the raja’s infantry, and witnessing the eoponing of the 
temples, on the restoration of the Hindoo government, milo 
advances through the minister fo be re-admitted to his vank and 
cast, as a bramin. A seleot conclave of Gooroos assented bo the 
measure, with certain reservations to mark a digtinotion botwoon 
him and those who had inawved no lapse from their original 
purity, but the khan would have all or none. ‘I prefor,” said 
Re (it conversing with me on the subject) “tho faith of my 
ancestors, but the fellows wantetl to shut up my present road 
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April: the defence was prolonged with great obsti- 
nacy and valour for three months, when the placo 
was carried by two separate and simultaneous 
assaults; that undor the last named officor having 
vlono succeeded. Kummer-u-Doen, without any pre- 
vious intimation (and that alone illustrates tho 
gonoral state of feeling), ordered fivo handsomo boys 
from aimong the prisoners as a present. to the Sul- 
taun, Lo bo preparxed for the future services of tho 
harem, and wrote him » complimentary letter on the 
occasion. . Tippoo was delighted with the hint, and 


to a better world, and would not fairly open phe other, 1 believe 
that shall not miss my way, if [ perform’ my duties in this 
world aocording to nny of the revelations by which the Almighty 
has deigned to manifest his will to the various olasses of mankind ; 
and £ fool nysolf moro respectable with the full privileges of a 
Mussulman, than I should as a half-outoast bramin.’ Before 
his forsiblo convorsion ho was botrothed, or martied in the usnal 
form, and tho lady, on wriving at the propor age, sent a message 
intimating thas notwithstanding his chango of religion, and 
marringo with a Mahommedan lady, although she could not be 
his bramin wifo, she could not ba the wife of another, and deomed 
herself bound to rogulate her fubure lifo according to his com- 
mands, After soma farther messages, sho delermined to receive 
his own immodiate protestion ; a soparalo quarter of the houso 
was allotted for hor exclusive use; whon he visited her it was in 
the braminicnl costume ; and ho prosentod himself to his Mahom- 
medan wife as a true Musesulmen-. Boforo T knew him ha had 
married x Mnabommedan daughter to a Mussulman, forcibly 
convortod like himself; « Ilindoo of tho military cast, hoiv 
apprrent to the anoiont obieflainship of Kenchingoad ou the 
Toombuddra, captured whon a boy on tho fall of the place. On 
this oceasion, his widowed mothor had oacaped into the woods, 
vod, contrary to tho habits of hor enst, placed herself at tho hoad 
of the ancioné followors of her houso, and continued, during the 
romainder of Tippoo's reign, to lead tho sort of lifo which hus 
heen desoribod in the anse of the raja of Coorg. She paid ma a 
visit in 1808, and among other adventures related the following, 
“fippoo's aumil, who polluted the mansion of my lost husband 
and son, wanted iron, and dolormined to supply himself from 
the ri," (a temple of enrved wood fixod on wheels, drawn in 
procession on public occasions, and requiring many thousand 
porsous to offect its movement.) “Tb was loo inuch troulsle to 
twko it to pieces, and the wretch hwnod it in tho square of tho 
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instantly ordered the Whole garrison to be treated in 
the saine manner, a command which was actually 
obeyed. 

The Sultaun had discovered, that among the 
examples of laxity in the execution of old regulations, 
while his mind was absorbed in the invention of now, 
a very small portion indeed of the families of his 
officers had resided in the fort, a fact which would 
probably never have reached his knowledge, if deser- 
tions had not extended to officers as well as men; 
and the remedy which he adopted is truly character- 
istic. The buildings within the fort were divided into 
ten wards, one df which was allotted to the bramins 
filling public offices, and the rest to the different 
officers, civil and military, and a price in proportion 
fo its dimension was fixed on each house; not to be 
paid to the proprietor, for his rights, merged in the 
higher exigencies of the state, ware too unimportant 
to be considered, but to the Sultaun himself, and it 
was accordingly stopped by instalinents from the pay 


great temple, for sake of the iron. On hearing of this abomina- 
tion, I secretly collected my men, I entered the town by night, 
T seized him and tied him to a stake, and (bursting into tears, 
and an agony of exultation) I burned the monster on the spot 
where he had wantonly insulted and consumed the sacred 
emblems of my ieligion,” Ié was on the occasion of the marriage 
of the khén’s own son, that this Indy and his connections and 
relations, of various casts, prevented by tho tyranny of thoir Inte 
ruler from the comforts of their customary domestic intercourse, 
nevertheless assembled for the celebration of the nuptials. 
Partioulay days were set apart for braminical festivals, conducted 
by bramins, other's for the khattries, (the family of his son-in-luw,) 
others for Mahommedans; and he was anxious, if I had not 
dissuaded him, to ineur the expence of a great public dinner 
for the Hnglish, who certarnly did not stand lowest in his 
estimation, 

* Tribus membris exorsis, i.e. penitus emasculati, wt mos est 
alioubi apud Mahommetanos Indicos. The adults all died: I 
have sean and conversed with some of the younger guryivars, 
One, not from Oochingy, but-from Coorg, personated the Sultaun's 
eldesd son, after the capture of Seylngapatam, and attempted an 
insurrection in Canara, 
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of the purchasor; tho true proprictor being ordored 
to shift for himself outside, This arrangement com- 
menced in tho early part of 1793; bub in the subsequont 
years of pecuniary pressure, ho was so shameless as, 
under the pretext of allotting dwollings moro suitable 
to the rank and dignity of tho individuals, to oxact 
the full price of the new dwelling, and to resine the 
formor without compensation, By a porfectly new 
discovery in finance, ho thus effected a porpetually 
renewable circle of sale, by which, although tho 
property seenied to change masters, tho consideration- 
money always returned to ono and the same hand. 
Some few officers did actually bring their familios, 
but the greater portion merely went through the 
exterior forms, a deception which, in Hyder’s reign, 
would have been impracticable, The asophs, or civil 
governors, of districts, were most anxiously included 
in tho arrangement, and messengers wero repeatedly 
gent to expedite the journoy of thoi families from 
the districts. The messengars were bribed; Moor 
Sadik (the minister) was propitiated, a marriage in 
the family occasioned a delay, tho ladies wore sick, or 
pregnant, or confined, or dead ; ono or two introduced 
& fictitious harom of slave girls, but not one sont a 
* wifo or a child, 

The payment of tho instalments duo to the 
confederates was protracted by the aliompt to pay 
off the English with more than the stipulated 
promptitude, and to leave the accounts of tho othor 
confederates to futuro adjustinent; but Lord Corn-. 
wallis had provided in the most honourablo and 
effectual manner against these designs, by ordering 
that no payment should be accepiod by his own 
nation, until official accounts had arrived of the 
actual receipt of the corresponding instalment by the 
other confederates ; and this abortive project had no 
other consoquonce than prolonging tho dotention of 
the hostages until March 1794, On their approach, 1794. 
accompanicd by Captain Dovebon, tho oflicar who 

WH - 38 
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had been officially appointed to roceive thom, and 
pay the proper attentions on behalf of tho Tnglish 
Government, the Sultaun proposed as a wriltben quoa- 
tion for deliberation, whether he should or should 
not admit this Englishman to his presence. Tho 
counsellors t0 whom the question was referred vopre- 
sented that the refusal to receive him might excite 
suspicion, that “ he might be amused with profossions 
of friendship, while whatover is in the heart may 
nevertheless romain there ;” the Sultaun accordingly 
left the capital and moved toa plain in the neighbour 
hood of Yoosuf-Abad (Deonhully),* whero tho 
hostages were formally restored. On entering their 
father’s tent of audienco, accompanied by Captain 
Doveton, they approached with every demonstration 
of awe, and when close to the musnud,' placed thoix 
heads on their father's feet; the Sultaun porfootly 
silent, and apparently unmoved, touched their necks 
with his hands; they arose, and he pointed to their 
seats, and on receiving Captain Dovoton'’s obsisance, 
pointed to his seat near to the hostages. In a very 
courteous reception, he supported with considerable 
exterior dignity all that related to the intercourse of 
form, and afterwards entered with great caso and 
fluency into the topics of the day: the F'ronch rovolu- 
tion, the confederacy against that nation whioh, 
although formerly pretty equally matched by Ting: 
land alone, seeined to make head against all Muropo ; 
the embassy of Lord Macartney to China, with his 
incredulity at its being limited to commorcial objecte ; 





* One of the new names of places, “ tho town of Yoosuf,”— 
Joseph. Flattory and yanity left nothing untoughed : Doonhully 
was the place of the Sultaun’s birth, Ie was the most beautiful 
of human beings in his time, as Joseph hud boon tho most lovoly 
of antiquity, Yoosuf and Zuleikha, (Potiphar’s wife,) aro tho 
hackneyed hero and heroine of many beautiful poems, filled with 
J oseph's irfesistible beauty and Zuloikha’s unhappy passion. 

’ Musnud.—Ar. Masnad, the largo cushion, otc., uscd by 
native princes in India in place of a throne, (Yule and Bumnoll: 
Hobson Jobson, p. 600,) 
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his Lordship's former duel‘ with ono of his council, 
and othor topics of a general naturo, wore the chiof 
subjeots of conversation. In somo subsoquent intor- 
views he wont the full longth of declaring that he 
decmed Lord Cornwallis his best friend; “ that he 
would be governed by his advica to forget tha past,” 
and cultivate the friondship of the English nation 
ag tho primary object of his policy; and having 
thus gone through the requisite forms, and litorally 
followed, tho advico of his counsollors, ho gavo Cap- 
tain Doveton his audionce of leave, and returned by 
a circuitous route to Scringapatam. 

During the period of about ten days that ho had 
been encamped at Deonhully, an incidont ocourred, 
which was raised into importance, and attended with 
Consequences more serious than would otherwise have 
onsuod, from tho Sultaun’s rago at an indignity 
offored to his authority, in tho presence of his 
onemios, who in fact wore not sufficiently apprizod of 
tho cireumstancos to reecive any such improssion, 

Tho Korn teaches as one of the signs of the 
timos which are immodiately to precedo the end of 
tho world, tho appearance of an tmenm-Mehedent 
‘ who will govorn tho world for forty years; that 
Khyzer (who drank of the wators of immortality, and 
by womo ig idontified with Elias) and Jesus will 
doscond on oarth at the same time, and aid in uniting 
all mankind in the truo religion, the belief and the 
worship of one God. 


1"An ocourrence, doubtless much talked of at the timo, 
(24th Soptember 1784) was o duol batwoon Macartney and 
Sadler, arising scout of a difforenco in the Select Committeo, 
Sadloit, with more than accustomed porversily, contestod a 
motion for inoveasing the allowances of the Military Dopartmont 
Socratary to which he had previously agroed. Maonrtney, ordi- 
natily the moat courteous of man, was betrayed by irritation into 
impugning Sadleiz's veracity, and the result was ® challengo 
by tho aggrioved member,” (Love: Vestiges of Old Madras, 
Vol. ITI, pp. 225-26,) : 

* Inatruoted in tho right way. 


BR 
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In the town of Joanpoor (my notes omit the 
date) a person appeared, said to be an Arab, named 
Seyed Mahommed, who professed himself to be tho 
expected Mehedee, and obtained many followors, 
That he was a holy man, all the socts are agreed; 
those who are not his followers argue, that if ho were 
the expected Mehedee, the time has long passed for 
the termination of the world, and that he must have 
uttered the words Ana Mehedee—I am Mehedee 
(enlightened or instructed by the Almighty, in the 
right way), without meaning that ho was the Mehedee 
who shall precede the dissolution of all things: a 
numerous class, chiefly of Afghans, contend for the 
latter doctrme; and it is their distinative dogma, 
which they are ready to support with the edgo of the 
sword, “that Mehedee has appeared, and has passed 
away.” By the other sects they are ropresented, 

erhaps not altogether without ground, as ignorant, 
erocious, and treacherous, and cherishing revongo 
for the slightest offence through successive genotiy 
tions. Jn all their other tenets, they coalesce with 
the Sunnites, or sect of Omar; but for the purpose of 
preventing religious feuds, they are every where 
excluded from the performance of their rites, within 
cities, and the body of the camp, from the shout of 
faith and defiance, offensive to all the other sacts, 
which they put forth together, on a particulary night 
(the 27th) of the Ramazin. On any opposition too, 
this is their war-whoop, and tho signal of resistance, 
intimating that they will either die or prevail. 

The Ramazdn occurred while Tippoo Sultaun 
was at Deonhully, and the Mehedees had prepared, 
within the camp, a place for their periodical worship. 
The Sultaun hearing of this unusual proceduro, and 
highly respecting them as soldiers, sent his Dewan, 
Meer Sadik, to remonstrate with their chiefs (men of 
rank) on the commotion which might ensue; offored 
them tents, and every sort of facility, in a proper and 
customary situation, but ponltivaly prohibited the 
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performanco of the rites within thocamp. The chiofs 
assented to the proposed arrangoment, and Moor 
Sadik yoturned with that report to tho Sultaun. Yet 
at the appointed hour of the samo night, an assem: 
blage of about throe thousand sot up their horrid yell. 
This shout of dofianco boing distinctly heard in 
Tippoo’s tent, ho aroso in roal alarm, girt on hig 
sword, and ordered a considorablo body of troops to 
be stationed around his tent, for scourity; but his 
groatost movtification, was tho humiliating roports 
which would be made of the inefficiency of his 
govornmont, by the English actually in his camp. I 
have heard the reports of this religious feud from tho 
conflicting parties, and although misroprosontation is 
attributed to Moor Sadik, and the impracticability 
was affirmed, of removing at so short a notice, if was 
not even pretended to be customary, that their placo 
of worship should be crected within a camp or a town, 
For this act of mutiny, the Sultaun, on tho onsuing 
morning, ordered the two chiefs to be confined, and 
the remainder of the sect (all horsemen) to be 
banished, and knowing their vindictive union, ho 
issued circular orders for banishing all who rosided in 
the sovoral districts, 

Ono person only was exemptod from the sentonce, 
Scyed Mahommod Khitn, the Sultaun’s ancient 
associate and oarly preserver, whoso appointment to 
be kolledar of Seringapatam, on his first secession 
had given an impyrossion of the Sultaun’s virtues, 
which was not confirmed by many incidents of equal 
promiso, The first impulso of this porson’s mind was 
to rotive from,a service whence his religious associatos 
wero banished; and in this tempor he removed his 
family to a rotired paxt of tho country, with a view 
to thoir escapo, and proposed to effect their common 
flight. On rofloction, however, he changed this 
determination. But Tippoo had early intimation of 
the fact; and on his return to the capital, ordored 
Soyed Mahommed Khan into confinoment, from 
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which he was only released by the capture of the 
place in 1799, 

The two chiefs, named MehtAb Khan and Aalum 
Ali Khan, were not released till 1796; and during 
their confinemont, a servant of the formor escaped 
from prison, and was found at tho gate of tho palace, 
armed with a dagger, On being seized and intorro- 
gated, he avowed that he was there for the purpose 
of killing his onemy; but declared, in a tono of 
defiance, that he would answer no farther questions, 
and it was generally supposed that his object was 
Meer Sadik, the person to whose misropresentations 
they affected to ascribe their disgraco. EHowovor 
this may be, the Sultaun assigned as a reason for 
simply remanding him to prison, that if ho had 
ordered his execution, his own assassination would 
be certain; and no reasonable question has beon 
raised of the accuracy of this opinion, regarding those 
fit successors of the old man of the mountain, 

A person of no ordinary talents, whom subsequont 
events biought into prominent notice, caine into 
communication with the Sultaun in the course of this 
year, in @ manner which would scarcely bo deomed 
credible, without the previous knowledge of character 
possesstd by the reader. Dhoondes* Wehag, 1 
Mahratta by descent, was born in the territory of 
Mysoor and the town of Chongerry : his first} military 
service was performed as a private horsoman, under 


* Somotimos called Dhoondia, and Dhoondajoc, Wahag. 

} Colonel Kirkpatrick's account of Dhoondes, from a manu- 
soript history of SbAnoor, written by Moer Ilussein Ali, diffors in 
some respects from the text, which is shiefly ‘founded on tho 
verbal authority of his commanding officer, Bistnoo Pundit, and 
the historical compilation of Pootnca, Colonel Kirkpatrick's 
work haying been published since my doparture from India, T 
had no opportunity of comparing and investigating tho siroum- 
stances in which thoy differ; and they are too unimportant to 
require a discussion of my reasons for adhering io tho stalo- 
mentein the text.—Kirkpatrick's Tippoo’s Letters, Appendix 
p, aRvi, 

> . to. 
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tho counuand of Bistnoo Pundib, in Hydor’s invasion 
of Coromandel in 1780: he was considered by this 
officer to bo brave, aclive, and intelligent, but omi- 
nenily dishonest. During the campaign of Lord 
Cornwallis, he, with a few followors, left the sorvico, 
carrying off considerable booty, which he had acquired 
froin his onemios, and somo which ho was accused of 
purloining from his friends: ho proceoded in tho first 
instance to tho noighbourhood of Darwar, where, 
aftor the conclusion of poaco, and tho return of tho 
Mahratia armies, ho collected a party of frocbooters, 
and lovied at first secret, and progressively moro opon 
contributions north of the Toombuddra, Ata very 
early period of his new fortunes ho sought for condi- 
tional protection, and sent an agont (an Afghin 
Mussulinan) to represont to the Sultaun, as his 
anoicnt master, that with a little secrot aid he would 
ongage, on cortain conditions, bo recovor for him tho 
whole principality of Savanoor, without any ovort 
infringoment of the treaty of 1792. The Sultaun 
would give him no direct aid, but exhorted him to 
prudence and preparation, Dhoondoe was too preci- 
pitate, and provoked the court of Poona to send an 
expodition undor a chiof named Gdckla to destroy 
hiin as a robber: he continued howovor, with great 
ability, to carry on a desuiltory warfare with a hand- 
ful of nen, until he was abt length so hard prossed as 
to bo obligod to avail himeclf of the eventual engago- 
went concluded by his Afghan agont to onter into 
‘ippoo’s service with his wholo parly, consisting of 
about two hundred horso. 

He avrived in the neighbourhood of Seringapatem 
in Juno 1704, and progoeded to pay his personal 
respects to the Sultaun. Ho was accosted in the 
anti-chamber, by tho Sullaun’s dosire, with tho most 
magnificent promises of promotion, on tho condition 
of his becoming a Mussuhnan, a proposition to 
which Dhoondee gave at once the most unqualified 
negative. He was accordingly ordored into prison, 
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and a delachment was sont to surround tho little 
encampment; and after soizing the horsos and valu- 
ables, down to the very clothing, the mon wore seb ab 
liberty to seek a new fortune, 

On the ensuing day, whon tho plundored horses 
were brought to be inspected, Tippoo ordered the 
Afghan agont into his presence, “JL was agrocd,” 
said fhe Sultaun, “that Dhoondec was to becomo 
Mussulman—” the Afghdn looked astonished--- 
“What,” resumed the Sullaun, “was not that an 
express condition ?” “It may be so,” said tho Afghan, 
“T did not hear of it.” “What, do I lio?” said tho 
Sultaun, in a rage, “off with his nose and ears.” 
The Afghan was carried out of the presence, and 
mutilated according to ordors; and in a fit of indigna- 
tion and despair, plunged into the Cavori, and was 
drowned. A detailed statement of facts, regarding 
Dhoondee, on which the Sultaun desirod tho opinion 
of the four departments of his govornment, is given* 
in Colonel Kirkpatrick’s work, and occupies upwards 
of two quarto pages, of very small print; the reader's 
curiosity may be excited by the information, that in 
an official document, thus submitted to the considora~ 
tion of his most confidential advisers, those two 
pages do not contain two lines of truth. Among the 
persons required to give an opinion on those falee 
premises, was Bistnoo Pundit, who had himsoif beon 
robbed by Dhoondes, and who knew him to be both 
ynpringipled and unsafe—-ho votod for his doath—tho 
others for imprisonment. The opinion of tho majority 
prevailed, the captive was forcibly convorted, and 
furnished with a Mahommedan preceptor, and a really 
liberal maintenance, in prison and in trons, from 
which he only esoaped on'tho day of tho ultimate 
assault and conquest of Seringapatam ; whon, putting 
himself at the head of a band of dosporate advonturorg, 
who are always to be found on the dissolution of 








* Appendix, pogo xxvii, 
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government, ho mado’tho most rapid sbridos to the 
establishniont of anew and formidable dynasty in the 
south. Eo wag, howevor, onca more too precipitate, 
and by socking, with unparalleled activity, to disor- 
ganizo all around him, without distinction, rendored 
it nocessary for tho English Government to employ 
against him.the troops of Mysoor, under the Honour 
tble Colonel Wellosley ; and aftor a sories of dofonsive 
movoments, combining distinguished activity and 
judgmont, which protracted his fato for soveral 
months, ho at length fell in 1 chargo of cavalry, por- 
sonally led by his opponent. 

The adventures of this extraordinary porson, 
terminating in tho supprossion of an incipient sove- 
yeignty, havo incidentally led us beyond the limits 
assigned to this work, ho ovents of the campaign 
aro diminutive, when compared with the subsequont 
glorios of tho Duke of Wollington; but they will 
oxhibit to tho futuro historian, a cloar development 
of those astonishing powers, which have fixed the 
homago of other nations, and the pride and gratitude 
of his own, . 

ho unprinciplod charactor of the sovereign has 1796. 
beon sufficiently unfolded; and tho naturo of those 
gross deceptions, practised by persons who possessed 
his confidence, will be illustrated in an incident, 
which lod, without previous design, to an important 
augmontation of resource. It was notorious, that 
the full oxtent of extortion practised on tho husband- 
men was unknown to tho Sultann; and the land- 
holders of an eastern district, not far from the 
capital, trusting to the authentic ovidence of the 
villago accounts, and the plain simplicity of thoir 
caso, assomblad to the numbor of six thousand per- 
sons, accompanied by the village accountants, to 
submit thoir griovances to the sovereign. Thoir 
spokesmen wero admitted to an audionce; tho 
ficcount of the sums extorted was indisputablo ; and 
Meor Sadik, the minister, frankly admitted tho facts ; 
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but affirmed (as was not trug), that tho wholo had. 
been carried 40 the account of nezerina, which with 
the Sultaun was permitted to cover almost any 
enormity. The minister, however, was nob satisfied 
with simple justification; but in a separate intorviow 
with the landholders, gave his own explanation of tho 
nezerina demanded by the necossily .of alfairs; 
represented to them the Sullaun’s grief and dis- 
pleasure, at the ingratitude of his subjects; and. 
pledged himself, that no farther contributions should 
be levied, if they would consent to an augmontabion 
of thirty per cent. on the fixed revenue; and tho 
amount of the prior exactions may be conjectured, 
by their gladly agreomg to these moderate terms. 
He then told them, that he had it in contemplation 
to relieve them, for a small commutation, from two 
sources of cxaction, which he knew to be sovero, tho 
money-changers’ shops of the Government, and tho 
monopoly of tobacco. 

To the Sultaun he then returned to represent 
the ill consequence of countenancing groundless com-~ 
plaints, and the admission of the fact which ho 
held in hus hand, in the spontaneous assont of the 
husbandmen to add thirty per cont. to their annual 
payments, which a deputation at the door was roady 
to confirm ; but that thoy weve particularly anxious 
for the abolition of the monopoly of tho monoy- 
changers, and of tobacco, (which tho Sultaun know 
to be unproductive, and the minister know to ba 
making the fortuno of his personal enemy, Ismacl 
Khan,) and that they would perhaps consent on 
these conditions to a farther small auginentation, 

The Sultaun was delighted with the proposal ; 
and a compromise was made of saven and a half par 
cent. on these accounts, making the wholo augmon- 
tation equal to thirty-seven and a half per cent. 

But Meer Sadik was not yet patisfied, Aftor 
obtaining tho assent of the landholders to the formal 
instrument, and presenting it fo the Sultaun, ho 
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took tho opportunity of summing up the facts of the 
case, ‘That persons who could by their own contes- 
sion and written agrecment afford such an augmen- 
tation of their payments, should assemble in a 
junultueus manner, to interrupt the ordinary busi- 
noss of Lhe Governmont, by a false complaint against 
tho officors of the revenuo, was unpardonable; but 
that the interests of the Government demandod 
lenity, and he should only recommond the oxccution 
of two of the ringleaders. Tho chief spokesmon, 
the most intelligent and activo of the potails,* wore 
accordingly hanged in the presence of the astonished 
husbandmen, ‘'ho whole disporsod. Tho sane exac- 
tion was, on tho anthorily of this spontaneous in- 
croaso, nominally extended to tho rest of the country ; 
and no praise was deomed adequate to the merits of 
a ninistor, who by an operation so simple had raised 
the landed rovenue in the extraordinary proportion 
of 874 per cent. 

Tho army in the meanwhile had received no 
more Lhan soven months’ pay in tho year, and bogan 
to evince considerablo discontont, To reduce tho 
nunibars, or touch tho efficiency of the instrumont, 
by which alone he could hope to retricvo his affairs, 
did not enter into the Sultaun’s contomplation; but 
ho adopted the project of granting jageors® in lieu of 
ono half of the pay, reckoned at ten months’ pay in 
tho year, which would leave a balance of five, ta bo 
paid in money. 

Tho reader is aware that the recoipts of a jageor 
aro simply tho transfer of the revenue of tho Govern- 
mont; but ip collections to bo made by those im- 
modiately intorestod in their amount, it was deonied 
reasonable to rockon the value of the jagoor at sonic~ 
thing more than tho common receipts of the Govern- 

1 A Mohralte title for the haadman of a village. 

* Jayeer.—Tagheor, Persian gagir, literally placo, or holding. 
A hereditary assignment of land and of ils rent ag annully, 
(Yule and Burnell: LZobson Jobson.) 
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ment, and this excess was deomod to be modorabo a 
an estimate of 251, per cent.; but tho caloulation was 
made, not on the old rates, but on those recontly 
established, and the actual exocss above tho ordinary 
value ab which the jageers were estimated to tho 
troops was exactly 714 per cent.* 

Th is obvious that such allotments could bo made 
only to corps, troops, or companios, and not to in- 
dividuals, and the acceptance was very prudontly 
permitted to be optional. The Silledar horse, with- 
out exception, embraced the arrangemont, and many 
of the stable horse and infantry. It was Tippoo's 
wish to extend it to his whole army, but tho details 
of such ® measure were complicatod, and proceeded 
bué slowly; and such was the disordered stato of 
finance, that the possessors of jageors woro alono 
exempted from frequent and urgent distress, 

The annual assembly of the officors of ovory 
department to renew their oaths of honesty has been 
already adverted to, and in the confidence of that 
obligation on the faithful, who alone were admitted 
to the new offices of trust, the districts were sub- 
divided, and the number of aumils exceedingly in- 
creased, in order that they might be able, Me th 
minute examination of every detail, to augmont the 
amount of public revenue. If the claims of talent 
or recorded service were ostensibly disregarded, cor- 
rupt recommendation did not scom to exalude thoso 
pretensions in the Sultaun’s most oxtroordinary 
scheme of selection for these new offices, All can- 








” * Ancient estimated value... ie 100 
Late augmentation ive wes OTE 
26 per cent. ypon 13874 .,, ais 84g 
Totel ... 171k 


bub as the estimate was made on tho gross value, and tha 
expences of collection wore sayed to the Governmont, the egii- 
7 augmentation of revenue approached one hundrod por 
cent. 
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didatos for every dopartmont were ordered to ba 
admitted and drawn up in line before him, when 
looking steadfastly at thom ha would, as if actuated 
by inspiration, call out in a solemn voice, “ Let tho 
third from the left be Asoph of such a diairict: ho 
with the yellow drawers understands naval affairs, 
let him bo Mecar-é-Yem, Lord of the Admiralty : he 
with the long beard and he with the red turban ara 
but Aumils, Iet them be promoted,” &e. &, There 
can bo no question that he had studied his lesson for 
this fraudulent exhibition of oracular wisdom ; but it 
failed in offect from the ludicrous blunders of the 
scone, 

The title of raja of Mysoor, so long excluded 
from our recollections, will necessarily aoupy a, brief 
notice in consequence of the death, by small-pox, of 
Cham Raj, the father of tho present raja, who had 
beon raised to that pageant office, by Hydor, in the 
year 1772, 

Jivon Tippoo Sultaun in the height of hig array 
gance had not hitherto omitted the customary form 
of showing the raja to his people once a year, at the 
feast of the Dossera, but now for the first time the 
ceremony was omitted of even a nominal succession 
to tho mugnud. Tha anciont Raneo, the present 
yaja, then two yoars old, with the romnant of the 
family, were romovod to a miserable hovel, in which 
thoy wore found at the capture of Seringapatam, 
and tho palace was rifled of all its contents, and even 
the individuals of their personal ornaments; the pre- 
sent raja cried bibterly at the attompt to take away 
his little golden bracolets, and thero was still suff- 
cient feeling ainong the instruments of tyranny, to 
be touchod at the distress of the child, and to abstain 
from this last violation,* 

Among the domestic occurrences of 1796, was 
the solemnization of the royal nuptials. We haya 


“# TL was on this oconsion that the mamuscripl was removed, 
which is‘dogorihed in tho proface, page xxii, of tho Ist volume, ; 
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hoticed one of the Sultaun’s disappointments in a 
treaty of marriage in 1789, ond another had oveurred 
in 1794. In that year, immediately after the return 
of the hostages, he dispatched a confidontial onvoy to 
Calburga, the residence of a saint by horoditary 
claim, who continued to enjoy a large jagoer froin 
Nizam Ali, to demand in marriage a daughtor of that 
family, particularly celebrated for the beauty of its 
females; a connexion of that description being not. 
unusual among Mahommedan princes. Tho snint 
assented to the proposal, on the condition that the 
Sultaun should either directly or through the medinn 
of the English Government, or in any other mannor 
he should prefer, obtain the sanction of Nizam Ali, 
without which it was obvious that tho family would 
risk the loss of its jageer; but if tho Sultaun could 
not consent to the application, as circtunslancos 
were then unfavourable, and might improve, when 
the Sultaun’s victorious standard should be ereoted 
in Decan; the saint concluded with an admonition 
which may sound strangely in an English ear; four 
wives he observed are allowed to every Mussulman, 
and peculiarly to Sovereigns; he accordingly oxhorted 
the Sultaun to provide himself with that indispensablo 
requisite, leaving one vacancy for one of his daughters, 
who would always be at the Sultaun’s service, 
whenever political circumstances should admit: a 
private envoy from Calburga followed some timo 
afterwards to attempt the removal of these diffloultias ; 
but the Sultaun was immoveable on tho question of 
any application to Nizam Ali, and the project was 
abandoned. The Sultaun, although as little scrupu- 
lous as his father in filling his harem, was in faot at 
this time without a lawful wife. In 1778, Hyder 
had obtained from Arcot a Nevayet lady,* celobratod 





* Sister to the person who for many yoors was known at 
Madras by the name of the Pondicherry Nabob; and protendod, 
wifhont the slightest foundation, to be the lincal descendant of 
Chunda Saheb. 
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for beauty, to be the wifo of his heir apparent. 
During her journey, rumour injurious to ber family 
(not personally to herself) had roached the ears of her 
destined husband, and although the marriage was 
solomnizod ib was, nover consummated; but at the 
intorcession of Tippoo’s mother, who is stated to 
have received and communicated the first unfavour- 
abla reports, another marriage was arranged for him, 
with the daughter of Lalla Mea, a near rolation of 
the family, and solomnized at the same time with 
the other: tho daughter of Lilla Moa became the 
mother of his only legitimate children,+ Mohy-n- 
Deon and two daughters: this lady diod on the day 
after the storm of tho lines in 179%, and the funeral 
procession to a cemetery without the fort, was observ- 
ed and respected by the English army. From that 
period therefore, according to Mahommedan as well 
as English law, ho was a widower, and aftor tho 
entire faildve of his negotiations with Calburga, he 
married in 1796 another relation, tho daughter of 
Seyod Saheb, who, together with a son whom she 
bore, died aboul a yoar and a half aflorwards. 

Tt can scarcely be necessary to state that the 1797. 
varions but irrogular accessions to tho treasury which 
have boon incidentally noticed, continued to be 
entivoly inadequate to meob his dishursoments; ho 
looked with increasing impationce to succours from 
revolutionary Franco, which should onable him to 
destroy the Linglish power, and he was anxious that 
his army should be found in a state of efficiency to 
perform their part in the expected sorvico, In the 
letters which ho received from his agonts ab Muscat, 
succcssive accounts wero received of tho rise and 
progress of the Wahabees, and he was particularly 


* Besidos these, he had in 1799, leoing, 
illegibimate 17-+-8 logibimnto = 20 
Mogitimate, decersed 24 


Totrl ve 4 
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struck with the account of the assassination of the 
Turkish general in his own tent by ono of that sech, 
who disdained to escapo, and courtod tho crown of 
martyrdom, from his confidence in the promisod joys 
which awaited him in paradise, as tho reward of the 
deed. ‘This idea having once entered the Sulbaun’s 
imagination, he could speak of nothing byt the tribos 
of Arabia, the Hels (tribes) of Persia, and tho religious 
zeal, heroism, and devotion arising from such a bond 
of union and reciprocal attachment, He accordingly 
projected the establishment of a tribe, which should 
be as much devoted to his orders as the WahAbees to 
that of their chief, and a considerable portion of this 
and the succeeding year was devoted to the requisite 
selection and organization of his own triba, to which, 
as ib must have a new name, he assigned the appolla- 
tion of Kebeela, one of the many Arabic names for a 
tribe. But tribe and family being in Arabia nearly 
synonimous, the delicacy affected in speaking of 
women has made it a practico in India to say, my 
family instead of my wife; and thus the word 
Kebeela, incorporated into the vernacular language, is 
universally understood in the south of India to mean 
wife and nothing else. This equivocal term for tho 
Sultaun’s elect, became accordingly ® source of tho 
most filthy jests throughout the army; and tho 
courtiers were distressed in what manner to appriso 
him of the vidioule ha was exaiting. Ono of tha 
Moonshees (Seyed Hussein—my authority) was at 
length induced to write on a slip of paper all the 
synonyms of Kebeela in the Arabic and Porsian 
languages, and to take a favourable opportunity of 
placing it in the Sultaun’s viow. Ho’ immédiately 
recollected the vulgar accoptation of the word Kebeela, 
and changed it to Zumra. A general dislocation of 
Corps was the necessary accompaniment of the new 
organization, and in making tho promotions and 
appointments, he exhibited tho same impious protence 
to inspiration, which had attracted universal ridiculo 
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in his civil appointments. Exterior distinctions 
were also deemed necessary, for the Zumra, as well 
as the other corps of the army; for the bramins and 
Elindoos of the different departments were appointed 
each their appropriate colour for the turban, and 
patterns for the other articles of dress; and it was 
upon this ogcasion that old Butchorow, being quos- 
tioned by a courtier regarding his dress, made 
answer—“he may strike off my head, but he shall 
never put a new turban on it.”’* 

Ti was on the occasion of closing his arrange- 1798, 
ments for the organization of the Zumyra, that, 
obscurcly anticipating better consequences than 
actually resulted from his mission to the Isle of 
France, to be horeaftor related, he administerod 
oaths of fidelity to all his officers, civil and military, 
and to cach individual soldier of horse and foot; and 
caused every Mussulman in his servico successively 
Lo ee with him of rico and milk, a form of 
conledoration sacred among tho Hindoos, bub now 
for the first time introduced into the rites of Islam. 

It was about the sano time, and with the same 
view, that he issued a proclamation, dated 11th of 
April, 1798,f fifteen days before tho arrival ab 

angalore, of his embassadors from the Islo of 
France. This document, which escapod the diligent 
rosearchos of the public officers employed in 1799, 
and did not appear in the printed collection, as 





* Related to the author by Butohotow himself. Tho state 
ment may possibly bo hoighlenod, but at lenst itis ovidence of 
what was passing in his mind, After somo severo lossons, wo do 
not yot soem to hays loninod wisdom on those subjects |! 1 

T Tho proslamation is ordered to haye offeot from the com: 
moncoment of the year Shidab, 11th of April, 1788, which would 
rather indicate its being publishod at an earlier date, but does 
nol amount to evidence of that fact. ‘The date of the first lobler 
from tho ombassadors, wrilten on their roturn to Mangalore, is 
Oth Bahtty year, 1226 from the birth of Mahommed, which, in 
tho printed copy of the official doouments found at Boringayntiam, 
is said to answer to the 26th of April, 

WH - 89 
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evidence of the Sultann’s hostile designs, was painted. 
in large letters on a board, suspended in the great 
mosque. It was observed in that situation by the 
author, in the ensuing year;* and tho following is 
the substance of the ourions, and not doubtful 
evidence which it presents. “From tho commonce- 
ment of the year Shadsb, five bonofits aro conforrad 
by the God-given Government, upee its sorvanls i-— 
Ist. Of the countries which shall be conquered by 
the God-given Government. tho fourth part of tho 
annual revenue is a donation to the troops. 

. 9d. To the widow and children of every man 
who shall fall in battle, a maintenance equal to a 
fourth of the share so accruing, and of the pay of the 
deceased martyr. 

8d. The widows and children of men who 
merely die on service, one quarter of a gold fanam 
daily (about two and a half rupees a month). 

Ath. The booty which every individual may 
acquire shall be his own (meaning that the Govorn- 
ment shall demand no share). 

5th. Distinctions and honours shall be conferred 
in proportion fo merit and fidelity; in return for all 
which important benefits, it is incumbent on all tho 
servants of the state to be united and of one heart, in 
obedience to the command of God and of the Prophot, 
in laying down their lives to insuro the success of the 
God-given Government in its intended undortalings.” 

In closing the narrative of auch domestic occur 
yences, from the war of 1792 to tho war of 1799, as 
accord with our general design, it may bo propor to 
notice the nature and objects of a tour at the head of 
his Zumra and army, aftor the completion of that 
arrangement. He had frequently noticed in convor- 
sation, that the great Jake of Tonoor or Motes Talab 
{the lake of pearist) had furnished water, and its 
irigations forage, at a convenient distance from tho 

* Ib is probably in the possession of Colonel Marziob. 

Vol. i, page 260. i . 
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capital, to sevoral hostilo armies at difforant periods ; 
and in the war for death or empire which he was 

- resolved to wage, that it ought not to oxist, and he 
took this opportunity of gratifying his army by 
marching them to the spot, to partake of the diversion 
of fishing as the wator should bo drawn off: tho 
project failqd in consequence of tho breach having 
suddenly enlarged during the night, and in tho 
morning the lake was empty. The natural.fall of the 
country causod the waters to flow into the lake of 
Heroor ; and that his army might not be disappointed, 
he marched thither, broke down this bank also, and 
feasted thein for several days on the sport of the two 
Jakes: that this gratification was tho single object of 
the second operation is evinced, by the order which 
he gave for tho immediate repair of the embankment; 
and tho general intention of the tour has been stated, 
because far more absurd motives wore ascribed to the 
Sultaun, and had scized the imagination of the 
eredulous soldiory. In the depths of this ancient lake 
rosided overy variety of animal, corresponding to the 
terrestrial kinds, including man, with wator nymphs 
of superhuman beauty: a golden rut, (moveable 
tomplo) of enormous size, was bound by a talisman 
at the bottom of the lako, and guarded by Lhis aquatio 
people. The Sultaun had discovercd ‘tho charm 
which was to dissolve the talisman, and the rut would 
furnish resources for the holy war which was to 
rostore the fortunes of his house, and pour countless 
wealth into tho purses of the soldiery. That Tippoo 
belioved theso fairy tales was affirmed by a large 
majority of his courl and aymy; but the imputation 
scomed. to bo bither doubted or denied by many among 
tho better informed. 

The tour embraced an examination of tho dams 
of the river above and below tho capital; and plans 
for breaking down the old, which chiefly bore the 
namo of Deo Raj, and erocting new ones, with new 
names, in mora judicious situations, in order that 
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Tippoo Sultaun’s name might be identifiod with 
every monument of peace or war; and that tho 
memory of every other conqueror or benefactor might 
sink into oblivion. These views, however dark and 
illiberal in themselves, were magnificent for a sove- 
reign preparing a last desperate effort; and ovinced 
the confidence with which he anticipated a glorious 
result. The fancy for novelty, which was his ruling 
passion to the last, found, towards the close of the 
tour, one remaining object in the regulation of the 
camp bazdx. The absence from the capital had lasted 
longer than the baz4r-men had anticipated, and thore 
was a deficiency im the supply of rice. Aftor the 
feasting which has been desoribed, the foot-soldiovs, 
finding some difficulty in making their requisite pur- 
chases, proceeded to seize rice wherever it could be 
found; and a commotion ensued in the bazdr, which 
was reported to the Sultaun, He observed, that it 
was disgraceful for a gentleman soldier to go to the 
bazar at all; that they ought to send their servants ; 
and that he would find a remedy on his return to the 
capital. He accordingly ordered, that the bazdrs 
should be opsted Bar Seas Ta evan days; that every 
person should on that day make his weckly purchases 
of provisions, which would make a quiet bazAr for tho 
yemaining six days. In this fine phrenzy of imagi- 
aaty reform, he could not condescend bo calculate on 
the vulgar facts, that a variety of perishable articles 
will not keep for even a second day; that a greab 
proportion of purchasers have not wherewithal to pay 
for a week’s piovisions; and that many wants occur 
which are either nob foreseen, or for want of aredit, 
cannot be supplied among those classés who subsist 
from day to day. The edict, however, was not 
only issued, but absolutely onforced, for upwards of a 
mouth. The most droadful confusion and distress 
enstted ; and at the expiration of about forty days, the 
hee gradually opened without orders and without 
notice, 
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The balanced alternative of faulty brevity, or 
uninteresting detail, on which I was unable to satisfy 
my own judgment, in sketching the strange insti- 
tutions of the Sultaun’s government, has pervaded in 
a similar degrea the selection from a cumbrous mass 
of matter, for a narrative of domestic transactions, 
which should convey a just impression of the actual 
character of his internal administration: a character 
which, in every despotism, will be fiequently found 
at variance with the principles on which its insti- 
tutions are professedly founded, If the degree in 
which a suitable medium has been approached, shall 
divide the opinions of my readers, my expectations 
will have bc en accouiplished ; and leaving the docision 
to its fate, I return to the measures of exterior 
policy, subseqnontly to tho peace of 1792. 


CHAPTER XLITI. 


Eaternal affairs sence 1792--Treaty of guarantee 
anticipated by the confederates tn the trealy of 
1790, is not accomplished —Causes as regard the 
Mahrattas—Nana Furnavese—Sindea—Counter 
project— Nizam Al’s anxiety—charges the Eing- 
lish with a violation of farth—his reasoning— 
Mahrattas prepare to attack him—he solicits 
protection—tt is refused— Discussion of the subject 
—Proof of the insufficuency of the treaty of 1792 
—Death of Mahdajee Sindea—Suceeeded by Dow- 
lut Row—Mahrattas invade the territory of 
Nizam, A—Battle and treaty of Kurdla— Nizam 
Ali prostrate—relieved by two unexpected events 
—the rebellion of his son Ali Jah—and the death 
of the Péshwa—Augmentation of Raymond's 
corps—dJagear—gives alarm to Sir John Shore— 

"Cases discussed—terminated by the march of 
Raymond against Ali Jah—and an application 
for aid from Nizam Ali to the linglish—Disérac- 
tions at Poona—Treaty concluded by Nizam Ali's 
captive minister—Better drspositions towards the 
Einglish—Ali Jah's mission to Lippoo of Kadir 
Hussein Khin—Oonditions—Kadir sent back to 
Ali Jah—Diplomatie deception at Hyderabad— 
Ridiculous collision aith the former envoy at that 
place—Tippoo's various mtrigues—— Well grounded 
confidence im thew success—Operations of’ the 
English against the French and Dutch possessions 
—Manilla—Cause of the recal of that expedition 
—Curtous consultations at Mysoor regarding tts 
destination—Eimbassies to Odbul—discussed— 
Negotiations with Wrance—1788—after 1792-—~ 
Conviction of the military superiority of revolu- 
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tionary France—Accidental arrival of a French 
privateer at Mangalore, commanded by Ripaud 
— Deception—Consequent plan of Tinpoo—Ludi- 
erous loss of his money— Suspicions regarding 
Ripaud—he is ultimately deputed unth others to 
the Isle of France~Huplanation of the bond for 
the ship, hitherto unintelligible—Hmbassy arrives 
at the Isle of France—Public proclamation of 
this secret mission, by the Governor-General 
Malartie—-his conduct and that of the embassadors 
discussed—Curious confusion of the Sultaun's 
mind—Return of the embassadurs—and recruits 
—Lippoo might still have averted war by dis- 
avowal—Opposite conduct—Levy of ninety-nine 
men——Jacobin club—Revolutionary morality of 
the superior officers—Dubuc deputed to France. 


HE 18th article of the treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance, botween the English, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, concluded in 1790, provid- 
ed that “if after the conclusion of peace with Tippoo, 
he should molest or attack either of tho contracting 
parties, the others shall join to punish him; the mode 
and conditions of effecting which, shall bo hereaftor 
settled by tho threo contracting parties:” and Lord 
Cornwallis, after the conclusion of poace, in the spirit 
of sincerity and good faith which ho had tostified 
from the conmencomoent of the alliance, mado an 
endeavour to reduce this conditional stipulation into 
tho form of an explicit and intelligiblo treaty of gua- 
rantee, But tho policy of his Mahraita allios, was in 
dixect and systematic opposition to every thing 
oxplicit and “definite in its connection with other 
owers; and the minister, Nana Furnavese, being freed 
vom all immediate approhension of hostility from 
the side of Mysoor, was infinitely more anxious for 
the maintenance of his own influence and power in 
the Mahrabta state, against tho designs of Sindea, 
than for the guarantee of Nizam Ali, whom he 
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contemplated as his carliest proy. For the first of 
these purposes, he made an early application to Tord 
Cornwallis to subsidise a British corps, for tho declar- 
ed purpose of enabling tha Péshwa (his nominal 
master) “ to reduce to obedicnco any depondent which 
might prove refractory.” An obligation thus broad and 
indefinite, to support the acknowledged, hoad of tho 
Mahratta state, against the dependonts of thab state, 
might bring the British subsidiary forco into immedi- 
ate contact with the troops of Sindea, or avort that 
necessity, as was Nana's true intention, by involving 
the Engligh Government in an indirect pledge, ab 
variance with the whole spirit of the treaty of Salboy ; 
and Lord Cornwallis very properly rejected tho propo- 
sition, without any specific reference to the caso of 
Sindea, on those general grounds, which woro equally 
and obviously applicable to all the branches of tho 
Mahratta confederacy.’ 

Sindea possessing no equivocal pretonsions to 
independent power, at the date of the treaty of Salbey, 
had subsequently been permitted, without even a 
remonstrance on the part of the English Government, 
to usurp the whole power of the Mogul empire; and 
to effect an aggrandisement highly dangerous to his 





‘Lord Cornwallis wrote in 1806: “Hurry Punt, a fow 
days before the separation of the armies on thair roburn from 
Seringapatam, said to me: ‘No States aan be on moro friondly 
terms than that of the Peshwa and the Bribish Government, 
Now we are going to separate, Tet me ask you why you will not 
give a subsidiary force to the Peshwa, as you have dono to the 
Nizam?’ I yeplied that I disapproved vory much of all subsi- 
diay treaties, aa they tended to involvo the British Govornmont 
in quarrels in which they had no concern; that tho loaty with 
the Nizam was made many years before I came to India, and it 
was not in my power to release myself from il, but that 1 waa 
determined not to enter into any more engagements of that kind; 
that if it were otherwise, there was no person with whom I 
would more readily form such a connexion than tho Peshwa,"— 
Letter from Lord Cornwallis ta the Hon'ble Major-General Six 
Arthuy Wollesley, K.B., dated August 16,1805. (Iorrést: Seleo- 
tions from State Papers, Cornwallis, Vol, II, p. 197.) 
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neighbours, and oqually perilous to Nana Furnavese, 
from whom he possessed tho power to wrost at plea- 
sure the possession of the Péshwa~—tho pageant of » 
pageant, whom thoy each desired to cmploy as tho 
mere instrument of their respective designs. Sindes 
had even before the war of 1790, mado overtures to 
becoine a parby in the conledoracy against Tippoo, 
and for that purpose to subsidiso a Brilish corps, 
which should accompany him in tho first insbanco to 
Poona; a curious oxample of two Mahratta competi- 
tors for Mahratta power, reciprocally attempting to 
render the English Govornment the instrument of 
their domestic feuds; but independently of these 
designs, Sindoa desired to impose on the Government 
of Bengal, not only the obligation of defending his 
northern possessions during his absence, but a 
genocral pledgo to aid hiin in tho reduction of tho 
Rajpoot* states in Hindostan, an ancient and honour- 
ablo peoplo whose preservation and support appears 
to have boon ab that and al] subsequent times, in- 
cumbent on the British Government, on the plain and 
sound policy of respecting immemorial rights, of 
preserving a sale counterpoise against tho desolating 
encroachments of tho Mahratias, and of ostablishing 
a formidable barrier against foreign invasion from 
tho north, 

A scheme of alliance so entirely inadmissiblo in 
all ils principles, had been rejectod by Lord Corn- 
wallis; Sindea had in consequonce, moved as we havo 
seen, towards Poona, in the expectation of a much 
longor continuance of that war, as tho most favour- 
able juncture for the accomplishment of his designs 
on that Govotnment; and with views far from friendly 
to the Bnglish, whom, al its close, he affected to 
consider as too poworful ; and mado little secret of his 
opinion, that Tippoo ought to bo supported as an 





* Malcolm's India, page 101; a work to which [refer with 
confidences, from my knowledge in most instances, and my eonvio- 
tion in all olhors, of Lhe authenticity of its fxots, 
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instrument for restraining their dangerous aggrandise- 
ment We accordingly find, in 1793, ovidenco of ar 
active correspondence between Sinden and tho Sultaun 
referring to former letters and mnossages ; 8010 prob- 
ably 1n 1792, and others of an carlier dato. 

With a court thus torn by dissension, polluted 
by intrigue, and governed by a system hostile to fixed 
rights, there could at no time have existed any renson- 
able hope of a treaty of guavanteo, which should 
subvert the first principle of Mahratla policy—btho 
plunder of their neighbours. A counter project of a 
guarantee treaty, drawn by Nana Fumnaveso, contain- 
ed among other anti-social conditions, tho recognition 
of the claim of the Mahrattas, on Tippoo Sultaun, 
for choute : a demand, which appears to havo oxcited 
the animadvorsion of tho English, from being un- 
authorised by the stipulations of tho troaty of 
Seringapatam.* But 1b is to bo remombored, that 
this instrument, which formally recognises the preoed- 
ing treaties between the house of Hyder and tho 
English Government, is entirely silent with regard to 
any political relation of a similar nature botweon 
Tippoo Sultaun and the other confederates; and, if the 
Mahrattas had even admitted tho practice of Muro. 
pean diplomacy, to record in a new treaty, tho former 
engagements intended to be confirmed; tho annul. 
ment or confirmation of any or every formor treaty, loft 
the question of choute equally and ontirely untouched, 
They argued, not without reason, that a woaty for 
terminating a war, implies tho restoration of all those 
relations, nob altered by such troaby, which oxisted 
before the war; and it is highly probable, that if 
Lord Cornwallis had attempted in tho treaty of 1792, 
fo introduce any limitation to tho claim of ehowte, 
either on Tippoo or Nizam Ali, he would at tho laast 
have found an augmentation of his difficulties and 
delays at Poona, 


. 





* Maloolm's India, 
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Alter a protracted negotiation of moro than a 
yoar, the hope of obtaining the assent of tho Mah- 
ratias Lo any reasonable treaty of guarantee was 
finally abandoned: but in the‘exact proportion of 
the aversion of the Mahrattas, was the anxiety of 
Nizam Ali for that bond of union and security; 
and in his,anxiely for its completion, he had even 
demanded as a mght already established, tho inter 
ference of the English in his dispute with Tippoo 
yegarding the tribute of Kurnool, In arguing for 
the treaty of guarantee, ho contended with great 
appearanco of justice, that the failure of one of 
three parties in the fulfilment of its engagements, 
was no justification to the othor two, for a violation 
of theirs; and he urged on Lord Cornwallis with 
tho groatest anxiety the conclusion of such a troaty 
before his doparture from India. He could, however, 
obtain no farthor satisfaction from his Lordship, 
than a declaration that the English Government 
was sitistiod with his vorbal acquiesconce, and a 
vague assurance that it would always be ready to 
act according to oxisting treaties. On this important 
subject, historical truth demands tho remark, that 
whatever praiso may be assigned bo the wisdom ond 
public virtue of Lord Cornwallis’s government, tho 
judgment of posterity will probably decide on a fow 
memorablo oxceptions; and among these will bo 
peculiarly inarked, tho nogloct, bofore his departure, 
lo regulate by nogoliation or othorwiso, that dogree 
of reasonable guarantes, for the mere political ox- 
istonce of Nizam Ali, to which he was solemnly 
- pledged by the whole tonor and spirit of the com- 
munications which preceded the treaty of 1790, still 
more than by the letter of that instrument: and 
whatever animadvorsions may be excited by the 
political measures of his non-military successor, 
towards this declining and dependent power, if must 
in candour and justice bo constantly remomhered, 
that he was loft by his mililary predecessor in a 
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predicament which a liberal candour can searcoly bo 
brought to justify.’ ; ; 
Mahdajce Sindoa took an activo part in tho 
negotiations at Poona, regarding tho troaty of gua. 
vantee, not only as it regarded the Mahratba state, 
but that of Nizam Ali, with whose minister he 
violontly and openly remonslrated—~against any far 
ther connection with the English power. The Mat ~ 
rattas, in fact, were proparing, as Nizam Ali woll 
knew, and explicitly declared to the Bnglish resident, 
for the plunder of his dominions, rosting on those 
complex claims of unadjusted account, and arrears of 
choute, which the reader is aware it would be vory 
unprofitable to discuss. Nizam Ali, sensible of his 
own weakness, earnestly sought a consolidation of his 
alliance with the English, and their modiation to 
avert the extremities which he anticipated froin tho 
Mahratta claims; but although it was evident, that 
_ unsupported, his destruction was inovitable, to tho 
extent that Mahratta policy might determine, and it 
was admitted that such event would be injurious to 
the security as well as to the reputation of the Eng- 
lish state; although the improved alliance which 
Nizam Ali required, would consolidate the English 
power, without the infraction of any existing ongago- 
ment ; although it was admilbted as an established fact 
in these deliberations, that Tippoo Sultaun was 
leagued with the Mahrattas againsb Nizam Ali; and 
although by tho spirit of the 13th articlo of the treaty 
-of 1790, the English were bound, by no doubtful 
obligation, to defend the territories of that princo, 
against the Sultaun’s aggressions: {hese united 
considerations were deemed by the Governor-general, 





‘ Sir John Shore succcaded Lord Cornwallis in August 1793, 
He did refuse to stpport the Nizam when ho was atbtackod in 
1795 by the Mahrattas, Probably, had Lord Oornwallis beon in 
offica, things would have taken a different tun; but the words 
of the heaty of 1790 did not bind the Government of India bo 
render the assistance asked for by the Nizam, , 
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Sir John Shore, insufficiont to balance the hazard of 
giving offence to the Mahrattas, and the consequent 
risk of war,* an extromity highly inconvenient +0 the 
public finances, and expressly prohibited by act of 
parliament, To the reproach of justifying his own 
violation of treaty with Nizam Ali, by the faithless- 
ness of the Mahrattas, he opposed the arguinent, that 
the defection of one party from a tripartite alliance, 
offensive and defensive, and its union with the very 
power against whom the league’ was formed, for the 
purpose of attacking one of the other parties of the 
alliance, cancelled the obligation of the remaining 
party, and gavo it a right to remain neutor. The 
refined reasoning brought to establish this abstract 
right, was expressly declared by Nizam Ali to be at 
varianoo with the practical facts of the case; and he 
earnestly rocalled to the remembrance of tho English, 
that he entered into tho triple alliance on the avowed 
and acknowledged conviction of bhe futuro troachery 
and hostility of the Mahrattas, and in a full confi- 
dence and dependence on the pledged faith and 
support of the English Government, who now throab- 
ened to forfeit that pledge, contrary to their own 
inost obvious interests, Such was the substance of 
the reasonings on which Nizam Ali was abandoned 
bo a fate which all India saw to be inevitable. Nana 
Trurnaveso would have consonted with reluctance to 
any onlargoment of the Sultaun’s power or dominions, 
and thorofore disliked his co-operation; and Tippoo, 
from a reciprocal feeling of personal enmity, was 
somowhat shy in his advances until tho expected 
downfal of that ininister should bo offected. Sindca 
pretended §o°be ready to force the measure cithor 
with or without tho deposition of Nana; but there is 
reason £0 believe that the support of Nizam Ali by 
the Iinglish, instead of his abandonment, would at 

* Tho reasoning on which this decision was founded, is fully 
and fairly stated in Malcolm's India, page 153, and the following 
pages, 
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least have caused Sindea to pause in his designs ; and 
the counter-influence of Nana Furnavese might prob- 
ably have preserved the peace of India. Under the 
actual circumstances, however, Sindea was too good 
a Mahratta to admit an associate in plunder whero 
the work can be accomplished without assistance ; 
and Tippoo was kept back because tho Gnglish had 
made his aid unnecessary. Such then is the oarlicst 
test of the insufficiency of tho treaty of 1792 for its 
intended purposes. Tippoo Sultaun, so far from 
being rendered incapable of disturbing tho public 
peace, was ready and willing to be marshalled by the 
Mahrattas against Nizam Ali and tho English power, * 
if the latter, by the abandopment of its ally, had not 
left a clear field for the Mahrattas alone. 

Mahdajee Sindea died during these discussions,* 
and his nephew and heir Dowlut Row Sindea, not 
only adhered to the views of his predecessor, but 
assembled additional forces for their execution, 
Nizam Ali, abandoned by the English on whom 
he had confidently leaned for support, sought for such 
aid as he could obtain from their European rivals, 
Monsieur Raymond, a person of considerable military 
talents who had served with his troops in Mysoor, 
and had been employed aftor the war, with Juord 
Cornwallis’s sanction, in making a solection from the 
arsenal at Madras, of a variety of military stores for 
the service of Nizam Ali, had been skilful and activo 
in forming several corps of infantry, and from the 
moment of the suspected scccssion of tho Jnglish, 
had been authorised, to auginent their numbors, 
and to obtain French officers from Pondicherry and 
elsewhere: the procrastination of the Mahratlas 
arising from intestine feuds gave time for the organi- 
zation of these corps; and in Trebruary 1795, when 


' Mahadaji Sindio died in Febuary 1794, “A man of gront 
political sagacity and of considerable genius; of doep artifice, 
vestless ambitior, and of implacable revenge." (Grant Dull: 
History of the Mah attas.) 
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the Mahrattas approached in force, Monsiowr Ray- 
mond did not decline tho contest with the cclebrated 
brigades of Sindea, organized and commanded by 
officers of his own nation, of which howovor thé best 
remained at that time in Hindostan for the mainte. 
nance of the authority oxercised in the name of the 
imprisoned Mogul.’ 

Tho better cavalry of the Mahratltas, destitute 
of all pretensions to tactical discipline, had an interior 
organization, which onabled the chief to wield and 
dispose his apparently disordered masses, and admir- 
able arrangements for forage and subsistence. Nizam 
Ali’s cavalry was lamentably deficient in both of 
these requisites, and particularly the last; but 
individually, the horses were betier, and the men 
braver, whero they could be brought to act; and were 
animated in this war by the sentiment of defending F 
theix means of subsistence and thoir homes, An 
actitdn was fought near the frontier on the 11th Mar.11 
of March,® in which among other incidents, a charge 
of Nizam Ali's cavalry drove Purseram Bhow 
completely off the field, from which he retreated a 
day’s march, in the full persuasion that the battle was 
lost; abundance of confusion on both sides occurred 
in various parts of the fiold, but Monsieur Raymond 
manoouvred his troops with great ability, and it would 
appear, from a plan of tho action now before mo, 
sketched by an English officer who was prosent, that 
the operations of the day wore on the whole most 
favourable to Nizam Ali. Monsieur Raymond urged 
him by repoated messages to follow up the advantage 
gained by the flight of Porseram Bhow, and was 





‘Shah Alam IL succeeded to the throne as Mogul in 1769, 
and died in 1866. Te had thrown himself into the hands of tho 
Mahvatias, who kepé him as a prisoner, In 1788 Ghulam Kadi, 
a Rohilla Chiel, seized Delhi and blinded Shah Alam. Sindia 
shortly afterwards racovered Delhi and held it. 

2"The battle of Kharda in 1796. Khorda is now in Ahmed- 
nagar District, Bombay. 
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in momentary expectation of receiving the requisite 
orders and support, when at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he was stunned by tho order to rebroat, 
Nizam Ali in conformity to the absurd practico of 
his hfe, was accompanied by his harem, and was 
actually moved to this fatal order by tho foars of the 
favourite of the day, who threatened to disgrace him 
by exposing herself to public view, if he did not 
instantly retreat to the little fort of Kurdla ;' a posi- 
tion where nothimg short of imbecility could have 
led him, and whe.e natare aided the efforts of the 
Mahrattas, in completely enclosing his army, and 
cutting 1 off from every source of supply. Hopes 
infinitely exceeding all that his most sanguine 
adherents had formed, were thus blasted by the 
childish compliance of a doating old man, and the 
sufferings of some wecks in this distressing predica- 
ment terminated, as the reader will have anticigated, 
not in the entire destruction of his power, Wich 
would have forced some serious considerations on the 
English and on Tippoo Sultaun; but in » disgraceful 
peace, of which many conditions were stipulated to 
be secret; the public articles being a cessiony™~ 
terntory yielding thirty-five lacs of rupees, includin,, 

the fort of Dowlutabad, the koy of Decan, and abovo 

all the delivery, as a hostage, of the ininistor Avzeom- 

ul-Omvra,” whose councils had led to that dopendonco 





1 With the Nizam’s troops, on this occasion, was a corps of 
female infantry, The following 1s an official account of thom in 
1815 —"The late Nizam had two battalions of fomnlo sopoys 
of one thousand each, which mounted guar in tho interior of 
the palace, and accompaniad tho ladies of his family whonover 
they moved. They wore with the Nizam during tho war with 
the Mahattas in 1795, and woro present al tho Batlle of 
Khuidlah, when at least, they did not behave worse than tho real 
of the amy. One of tho battalions was commandad by Mama 
Burrwa, and the other by Mama Ohurnbebeo, two of the principal 
female attendants of the Nizam’s famly.” (Lt.-Col, V. Blacker: 
Memow of Operateons of the British Army in India, 1821.) 

*,Mentioned subsequently as Musheet-ul-Mulk and so called 
by Grant Duff in his History. 
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on the faith and political support of tho English, 
which had commenced with the negotiation regarding 
Guntoor in 1788, had been improved in 1790, and 
scemed according to present appearances to be for 
ever extinguished, 

After tho conclusion of this treaty, tho Mah- 
ratlas vetived within their own frontier, bul Nizain 
Ali was clearly and unconditionally prostrate bofore 
them, and would probably soon have coascd to exist, 
{8 & power, when two events occurred, which in their 
remote and unexpected consequences, tonded to avert 
his extinction, and restore his political importance, 
These wero the rebellion of his son, Ali Jah, in June, 
and the death of the Péshwa, in October, 1795.* 
Thnmediately after the peace of Kurdla, Nizam Ali, 
justly sensible of the value of Monsieur Raymond's 
Services, and the importance of augmenting and 
improving the corps under his command, which, even 
at “Aurdla, bad amounted to twenty-three strong 
battalions, had adopted the most officient means 
of accomplishing his object, by assigning to that 
officer territorial revenues sitflicient to ensure their 
ugular payment; the country solecied for this pur 
af! owas Kurpa, the most convenient to the Govern- 

ont to give, and particularly acceptable to Monsieur 
Rayniond, from its vioinity to the sea-coast, the faci= 
lities thereby acquired of recruiting his officers, and 
the still more important expectation, of uniting with 
an European corps from revolutionary Franco, with 
which he hoped to strongthon the intoresis of his 
nation in Decan and the South. 

Sir John.Shore appears to havo felt with acuto- 
ness the daifgers of this preparatory arrangement, 
and directed the British Resident to declare that 
if Monsieur Raymond wore nol withdrawn from 
Kurpa he should be under tho necessity of advancing 
a body of English troops in that direction. We have 





' Madhu Rao Narayan committed suicide. 
wi 40 
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ventured to suggest that any event which should 
have transferred the dominions of Nizam Ali Lo 
the direct possession of the Mahrattas or of Tippoo 
Sultaun, or both, would have forced upon the English 
Government a more decided line of policy; and # very 
obvious illustration of this opinion may be found 
in the highly probable case of the possossion of 
Kurpa by this very corps which would unquestionably 
have transferred its allegiance to one of those 
victorious states; and the merits of that neutral 
system, which would consider as foreign to tho policy 
of a state, the depression or aggrandizement of its 
neighbours, may, in this case, be brought to a 
tolerably fair test, by examining whether the oceu- 
pation of Kurpa by a powerful corps in the intorost 
of France, were more safe under the guidance of the 
hostile states of Poona or Mysoor; or the friendly 
direction of Nizam Ali; and even this alternative 
is too favourable to the argument of neutrality, fOr in 
the event of an open determination to support Nizam 
Ali, danger from Monsieur Raymond’s corps would 
not have existed. Thérefined arguments in favour 
of neutrality may be farther illustrated, by antioi- 
pating the case which occurred in 1797, of an 
apprehended invasion of Nizam Ali’s territories 
by Tippoo alone: in this event, the Governor-general 
deemed himself bound by the implied guarantee to 
xepel the aggression in the first instance, and then 
to unite with Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas for 
obtaining redress; whereas in 1794 he deemed the 
guarantee void, because the Mahratias had combined 
in the same expected aggression, and thereby dis- 
solved or suspended the triple alliance.’ If however 
the first principle of political duty be recognized 
in the celebrated charge to the Roman dictator* 
“to preserve the state from injury of evory kind,” 
and if the destruction of this ally were an acknow- 





¥ Ne quid respublica detrimenti oapint, 
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ledged injury to the English state, then the distinction 
betwoen the cases of 1794 and 1797 would lead to the 
unfortunate inference that this ally might be defonded 
against a small danger but not against & great one. 

The rebellion and flight of Ali Jah terminated 
the disagreeable discussions on the subject of 
Raymond's.(roops, in consequence of the orders given 
to that officer to march instantly against the rebel; 
and a, simultaneous and most urgent application from 
Nizam Ali to the English government, to aid him 
with a detachment of troops for the same purpose. 
Raymond had roduced and captured the rebel just 
before the arrival of the Hnglish corps; but the 
alacrity with which this request had been complied 
with, and the efficient celerity of the movement 
tended to restore better dispositions, The dissensions 
at Poona regarding the choice of a Péshwa, between 
Sindea, who supported the true heir, Bajee Row, son 
of the late Ragoba, and Nana Furnavese, who desired 
to establish as his own pageant Chimnajee, his 
younger brother, divided* the chiefs of the Mahratta 
confedoracy into two contending factions; and the 
desire of Nana to employ the aid even of the feeble 
stave of Nizam Ali, facilitated the able machinations 
of Avoem-ul-Omra, who, as a hostage and a prisoner, 
contrived to ‘hold at his disposal some of the most 
powetful Mahralta chiefs; and by concerted demon- 
strations of the troops of his own state, was enabled’ 
to negotiate and conclude a new treaty; softening or 
omitting the most injurious parts of the treaty of 
Kurdla; and obtaining his own liberation, which was 

*Tn the course of these intriguos, Purseram Bhow, the 
invelerate personal enemy of Tippoo, was’ alternatoly with Nana 
and with Sindea; after an interregnum of somé continuance 
Nano was himself forcibly expelled, Chimnajee was placed on the 
musnud with Purseram Bhow ag his minister, but this usurpation 
was of short continuanos, Purseram Bhow and his charge fled ; 
Bajeo Row was placed on the muenud, and Nana was recalled, 
eee also was afterwards made the prisonor of Dowlnt Row 

AnGGR, 
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followed by his reinstatement in the office of prime 
minister to Nizam Ali, The favourable dispositions 
towards the English excited by the prompt assistance 
recently afforded, coincided with the original counsels 
of this minister, who himself believing, was enabled 
to impress the belief on his sovereign, that the 
treatment he had recently experienced from the 
English state, constituted no part of their genuine 
national policy, A spirit of amity was accordingly 
cherished, of which we shall have occasion to relate 
some important results, which that sagacious minister 

had probably foreseen. 
The Sultaun was in the meanwhile no careless 
_ observer of these transactions; we have seen that an 
envoy from the Saint at Calburga, was sent to 
Seringapatam on the return of Tippoo’s matrimonial 
messengers; this envoy was named Kadir Hussein 
Khan, and his knowledge of that court had pointed 
him out to Ali Jah, as a fib agent, to obtain the 
Sultaun’s active and immediate co-operation in the 
dethronement of his father. , Phe first overture, 
mostly promptly accepted, was the cession to the 
Sultaun of every thing south of the Toombuddra ° 
and* Kistna. The Sultaun’s troops destined for the 
- service, were ordered with as little parade as possible 
to rendegvous at Gooty, on the pretence of demanding 
tribute from Kurnool; and Kadir Hussein Khan, who 
was received for the purpose into the immediate 
service of Tippoo, was sent as his envoy to the camp 
of the rebel, to concert the conjoint operations. He 
was anticipated by the activity of Monsieur Raymond, 
who had defeated and taken Ali Jah before his 
arrival, And the envoy having reason to think that 
his mission was suspected, and his life in danger; 
instead of destroying his documents, which would 
have arrested the career of diplomatic ambition, 
resolved with great address to provide himself with 





* Original letters of both, 
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proofs of innocence. It was at that time one of tho 
Sultaun’s improvements, to seal his lotters with wax, 
instead of the customary Indian process of an im- 
pression with ink, and these waxen seals, JCAédir 
Hussein very dexterously romoved from the letters 
addressed to Ali Jah and his associates, to others of 
his own composition, addvessed to Nizam Ali, to 
Mumtaz-ul-Omra his relation, who possessed great 
influencé in the absence of the ministor, and to other 
courtiers; and fortified with these documents, he 
proceeded, after a long pause and considerable hesita- 
tion, to Hyderabad, whence he actually dispatched 
answers to these forgeries, addressed to the Sultaun, 
who highly approved the ingenuity of the device, 
There was, however, at Hyderabad, anothor Mysorean 
envoy, with whom he came into ridiculous collision: 
Medina Shah of Kurnool, a saint, whom the Sultaun 
‘appears to have addressed* with great humility, in 
August 1792, as his spiritual superior, whose aid he 
solicited as a Mussulman, in forwarding the political 
objects of the faith: the correspondence with Medina 
Shah, led to his visiting Seringapatam ; where the 
saint, certainly a man of talent, showed himself to be 
among the most mean and rapacious of that venal 
court; and was afterwards deputed as the instrument 
of all tho secret intrigues, which ha had already 
. aided in establishing at Hyderabad. I suspect somo 
mistake in the date of the lettor of this personage, 
describing the arrival of Kadir Hussein in 1797, bub 
the error, if such it be, is of little consequence. IAdir 
Hussein, a man of rank and consequence, somewhat 
ironically magnified, is stated by Medina Shah to 
have arrived in tho suburbs, withont a suitable 
retinue, without orders, and without documents; to 
‘have been arrested by the polico, to have given a falso 
account of himself, and to be oftener drunk than 
sober. A singular correspondence ensued betwoen 





* Original draft of his letter. 
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the Sultaun and each of them, in which thoy were 
more occupied with reciprocal accusations than 
political events. He seems alternately to have me~ 
ditated the recal of each, and at one time had even 
stopped the allowances of both; but notwithstanding 
the incessant representations of pecuniary distress, 
tho intrigues were actively continued; and neither 
of them ever returned to Seringapatam.. ff would 
seem, from the negotiations of that period, that 
Nizam Ali was still ready to conclude arrangoments 
“for a perfect union of interests with Tippoo, if tho 
latter had consented to exchange the pledge of a 
Koran; and the Sultaun's continued rejection of this 
advance, is a curious example of that intellectual 
aberration so often observable, which, abandoning 
every intelligible principle of morality and religion, 
: yet restrained and chastened by an unimportant 
orm. 

Among the complicated intrigues of Hyderabad, 
at different periods, from 1792 to 1797, was a treaty 
of marriage with the great niece of Nizam Ali, not 
only without his consent, but for the purpose of sub- 
verting his power ; and, after the rebellion of Ali Jah, 
a treaty of alliance with another son, who meditated 
rebellion, and who deputed to Seringapatam a person 
of importance, to concert the means of success, as & 
permanent embassador.* All the combinations wero 
considered to be so perfectly prepared, that the 
parties deemed it only necessary to wait a fil oppor- 
tunity. The Sultaun’s own persuasion of success in 
a project so long and so earnestly pursued, would bo 
insufficient evidence of a speculative fact, in which 
hig judgment was so much biassed; but, the joint 
opinion of the principal officers of his Government, 


a 





* He left Seringapatam before the war of 1799; during that 
war he was in the suit of Meer Aalum, and wns excaedingly 
alarmed regarding the discoveries which might be made by the 
examingtion of the records after the capture of the place, Wor 
the reasons already assigned, his name is suppressed. 
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in a» document* intended to dissuade him from o 
crude and precipitate developemont of his gonoral de- 
signs, furnishes satisfactory testimony of the maturity 
of these combinations. Tho country of Nizam Ali, 
as they distinctly state, will come into his possession 
with the greatest facility at the proper timo: it is 
an event which would unite the English and the 
Mahrattas against him; and, it was therefore neces- 
sary 10 waib with ciroumspection until he could 
pew the weight of a French armament into the 
scale, 

Subsequently to the peace of 1792, and particu- 
larly during that state of military preparation, which 
the complicated intrigues of Hyderabad had rendered 
necessary to the Sultaun’s views; the English Gov- . 
ernment of Madras had been incessantly engaged in 
expeditions, rendered necessary by the state of the 
war in Hurope. Pondicherry and the French posses- 
sions had been reduced in 1798, In 1795, and 1796, 
the Dutch settlements in Coylon and Malacca, 
and their valuable possessions in Banda and Am- 
boyna, were reduced by armaments oquipped at that 
presidency. An expedition prepared in 1794 against 
the Isle of France,’ had been abandoned without any 
yeferonce to the state of Indian politics; but in con- 
sequence of events which had interfered with the 
expected co-operation from Europe. An armament 
on a considerable scale intonded for the reduction of 
Manilla, of which the first division had actually 
sailed to Penang, was also countermanded in conse- 
quence of intelligonce received by Lord Hobart* tho 

* Soringapatam papers submitted to Parliament; opinion of 
the five departments on tho folly of his connection with Ripaud 
in 1797, 

1 Mauritius. 

2 Tord Tlobart arrived to take up his appointment as Governor 
at Madras on the 76h September 1794. Te was recalled by the 
Directors, who disapproved of his policy as regards the debts from 
the Nawab Walajeh of Arcot. He lefi Madras on the 21st Jobru- 
ary 1798. (Love: Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol, ITI, p. 468.) 
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Governor of Madras, of the exlraordinary successes 
of the French army of Italy, the consequent negotia- 
tions between General Buonaparto and tho Archduke 
Charles, and the expediency of reserving for dofen- 
sive measures all the forces of England; which in 
the judgment of the Governor would be left to 
sustain alone the pressure of a gonoral war; a fortu- 
nate determination with veforence to the affairs of . 
India, when we consider the active preparations of 
the Sultaun, the suspicion of his designs of hostilo 
aggression against the dominions of Nizam Ali, which 
in 1797, the Governor-general had ordered to bo 
repelled, and the danger to the public interests which 
would ensue from the absence of so large a portion 
of the military force. But it is not a little curious to 
observe, that at the period when tho trdops destined 
for Manilla, were on the point of embarking at Mad- 
yas, the minutes* of a consultation held at Seringa- 
patam shew, thai the Sultaun was not without ap- 
prehension of its landing at Mangalore, whilo the 
principal officers of his Government, unanimously 
declared their disbelief of those reports which re- 
ferred its destination to that port, or to Mauritius, 
but think the most probable objecb to bo Manilla, 
or stopping up the route by which the Ifrench are 
ewpected, without any indication of whab that route 
may be. The same consultation discusses the in- 
telligence from Poona, of secret conferences which - 
are rumoured to have for their object tho invasion of 
Mysoor by Sindea. On which tho same ollioors 
agree, that such invasion is not probable, withont 
the concurrence of the English and Nizam Ali; that 
each of the three powers are too much occupied with 
their own affairs and intestine dissensious; that ox~ 
clusively of these, Sindea has too much ground of 
uneasiness regarding his affairs at Delhi, to undor- 
take so absurd an expedition ; but that if he should 





* Original documents. 
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come alone, his arrival would rathor be a subject of 
exultation than of fear. ‘The combined result of tho 
dooumonts on both sides thus evince, rather a reci- 
procal alarm at the preparations of the other, than 
any matured and definite plan of immediate hostility. 

In the boundless variety of schemes, contem- 
plated by the Sultaun for the restoration of his 
power, and the expulsion of the English from India, 
he had found means, through his agents at Delhi, of 
opening a correspondence with the ministers of 
Zeman Shab, tho king of the Afghans; and the 
Sultaun, early in 1796, sont embassadors to Cabuil, 
who were instructed carefully to conceal their politi- 
cal objects, to proceed by the way of Kutch, whore a 
commercial factory was already established, thence 
to Kerd&inchy, in Sinde, on tho pretence of establish- 
ing another factory; and from that place, on the 
protext of a mercantile and religious journcy to the 
holy tombs in Persia, to obtain safe conduct through 
Belochistan, and make good their way to Cabul. 
Tho projected means by which the co-operation of 
this sovereign was proposed to be rendered available, 
moved ab a moro rapid pace than was justified by 
the sanotion of historical oxperience: tho conquest 
of Dolhi, tho expulsion of tho Mahyvattas, and tho 
consolidation of the empire of Hindostan, was to 
occupy one yoar: and in the second, an Afghan army 
was to invado the Mahratta dominions in Decan, 
from the north, while he should asgail them* from 
the south : these objects effected, the destruction of 
tho remaining infidels would be nothing. Zemdn 
Shah had proyiously moditated the invasion of Hin- 
dostaén, and did move for the purpose in tho sainc 
year, but was recalled by intestine war: the expecta- 
tion of such an event, however, continued for several 





* Tho original leaves it doubtful, which of the infidels was 
to be first destroyed; the context seems fo indicate the Mnh- 
rabtas, as the power whom ho would necessarily firat attack, in 
achieving the conquest of Delhi. : 
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yeats to be viewed by the English Governmont of 
Bengal, with serious apprehension, and without 
speculating on the very improbable event, of an 
Afghan invasion of Decan, would have constituted a 
most efficient diversion for tho Sultaun, to provent 
the resources of Bengal from becoming available in 
the south: the embassadors accomplished their 
journey, and appear to have made a suitable impros- 
sion, and the same persons were again doputed, in 
January 1799, when the object was not offensive 
wai’, but preservation from impending destruction, 

Having noticed, to the extent that appeared to 
be requisite for rendering our narrative intelligible, 
the most prominent circumstances of those intrigues 
on the Indian continent, which were intended 10 
restore iho Sultaun’s affairs; ib remains to describo 
the measures directed to the same end, which he 
attempted to concert with the French Governinent, 
The embassy to Paris, in 1788, terminated in gonoral 
professions of amity; in assurances of a disposition to 
promote his views, at a proper opportunity, and in 
explanations of the reasons which prevented the 
French King from then engaging in an English 
war.’ After the humiliating events of 1792, tho 
Sultaun, in his numerous applications for aid, uni- 
formly ascribed his misfortunes to the jealousy of the 
English at some previous indications of friendship 
. 'The French account of the mission in the Histoire dos 
progids et dela chite de U'mpire de Mysore (J. Michaud, 1801) 
is as follows:—" Les ambassadours obtinvont uno audience 
publique de Louis XVI, le 8 nodt 1788. On déploya, en catte 
occasion, tout l'appareil de la cour; las envoyés recuront l’aaaueil 
le plus distingué, mais le premier objet de leur, mission ne put 
étre rempli. Ils demandoient des secours contre les Anglais; lo 
gouvernement frangais ne put leur donner que des speatacles of 
des fetes. Le malheureux Louis XVI; sortant & peine d'une guerre 
ruineuse, et preasé par la orainte des troubles inidrieurs, ne put se 
décider & donner de nouveau le signal des hostilités, Jl se 
contenta de cimenter 'alliance établie entre la France et Tippoo- 
Saib, attendant une époque favourable pour réaliser les promoesses 
de son allié indien ;” 
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with the state to which he addressed himself; and, int 
conformity to this gencral rule, his uniform attach», 
went to the French, and his public embassy to Paris, 
in 1788, were stated as the efficient and exclusive 
causes of that confederacy, which the fears and 
jealousy of tho English had contrived for his destruc- 
tion, ‘The Fxenchmen in his service had no difficulty 
in procuring the means of transmitting these represen- 
tations; and, it appears, that formal propositions 
from the Sultaun to the French Government, of 
which the dato is uncortain, but probably in 1796 or 
6, wore transmitted through the medium of Pierre 
Moneron; and that numerous communications wera 
made through General Cossigny, who resided in the 
Isle of Franco, The remarkable success of the 
revolutionary armies had enabled the porsons of that - 
nation in his service, to impress on his mind the 
decided superiority by land, of tho new French tactics 
and moral energy, over any possible efforts of the 
English; and these opinions rendered him nob only 
anxious, but impatient, for the execution of those 
splendid assurances of the utter expulsion of the 
English from India, of which he had received the 
lavish and incessant promise. 

While in this frame of mind, in the carly part 
of 1797, a privateor from tho Isle of Franco arrived, 
dismasted, at the port of Mangaloro, and solicited the 
means of repair, The Meor-d-Yem (Lord of the 
Admiralty) af that port was Gholaum Ali, one of the 
former embagsadors to France; he had attaincd a 
slight acquaintance with the language; he conversed 
with tho master of the vessel named Ripaud, and 
yoported as the result of his examination, that this 
person called himself the second in command at tho 
Mauritius, and had been specially instructed to touch 
al Mangalore, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
Bultaun’s wishes regarding the co-operation of a 
French force which was ready at the Isle of Franco 
for the expulsion from India of their common enemy, 


. 
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the English. Gholaum Ali was accordingly dosired 
to conduct this important porsonago to the presenco, 
where he was admitted to daily intorviews and long 
consultations. The Sultaun, according to his most 
usual course of action, first made ap his own mind, 
and then proceeded in due form to demand tho 
opinions, in writing, of the principal -officors of his 
Government; nob whether negotiations and ongago- 
ments should be entered into with the French nation, 
but what those engagements should be, and how 
they were to be accomplished, stating, his own 
suggestion to receive and retain Ripaud in his pretend- 
ed capacity of envoy, but ostensibly as a servant; to 
purchase the ship, lade it with merchandize for the 
Isle of France, and send confidential agents of his 
own, with letters from Ripaud to the Government of 
that island, for the purpose of concerting all that 
related to the desired armament. 

The officers of Tippoo’s Government had dis- 
covered, through the medium of onc of Ripand’s 
companions, that his assumed rank and political 
mission was an impudent imposture; and in a joint 


. public document, dated the 8th of March, represented, 


with a degree of freedom altogether unusual, their 
conviction of the folly, the peril, and tho disroputo 
of any agency, in which this person should bo 
concerned, “ From first to last (they declare, in this 
remarkable document) the languago of this man 
(whom they afterwards designate rather coarscly as a 
scoundrel) has been that of self-intorest and falsehood, 
nothing has resulted from this business, and nothing 
can—the medium of such a low fellow Londs to throw 
discredit on the transaction: and after stating the 
facility of possessing the country of Nizam Ali, and 
the delicacy of any thing which should promaturoly 
combine him again with the English and the Mah- 
ratias; they observe, “the object of this state will bo 
better effected, at a seasonable opportunity, than by 
relying on the agency of this compound of air and 
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water.”* ‘This written instrument, and the verbal re- 
presentations of iis authors to the Sultaun, that ho wag 
in the act of disclosing all his designs to the English; 
and subjecting himself to their immediate hostility, 
without the prospect of timely succour, wore insufli- 
cient to divert hin irom the ernde conceptions of his 
own arrogantmind; he had one uniform remark for 
all arguments which he could not answer.—“ What- 
ever is the will of God, that will be accomplished.” 
Ripaud's vessel was accordingly purchased for the 
sum of seventeen thousand rupees,f and the 
consideration money was paid and committed to tho 
hands of a Frenchinan named Pornore { who was to 
pay it at the Isle of France, in conformity to Ripaud’s 
instructions : the officers of the ship wore to navigate 
her on the part of the Sultaun; Ripaud was to remain 
as French embassador at his court; and four envoys 
from the Sultaun were appointed to embark in the 
assumed character of merchants, and alter concluding 
tho proper nogotiations at the Isle of France, one of 
them was to return with the fleet and army, and the 
other three were to proceed as embassadors to the 
Iixecutive Directory, at Paris, For this purpose, the 
four embassadors, with thoir cradontials for theso 
soveral objects, togethor with Pernore, who was also 
charged with the seventeen thousand rupoes of Ripaud, 
and his letters to the Government of the Isle of 
France, did accordingly depart, in tha month of April, Am 
1797, from Soringapatam, to embark at Mangalore, 





* Soringapatam papers submitted to Parliament, 

F About 2,125), This seems a small sum for ovon a two 
masted vossel, which the Sultaun states her to have been; and 
ib is possible that the Sultaun’s agents might have discovered, 
on thoir arrival at the Isle of France, that Ripaud was only 
authorized to sell his own sharo of the yossel. 

IT The name was so pronounced by several poisons of the 
lata court, with whom I conversed on the subjoal, but their 
blunders in Huropean names, a6 too well known to admit of any 
thing approaching certainty, and I am aware that the name 
cannot be as stated in the text. ‘ 
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On the night following their arrival ab that port, 
-Pernore absconded in a boat, with three other persons, 
and the seventeen thousand rupees; and, according to 
the statement of the remaining crew, must havo 
been taken prisoners by the English; an evont, of 
which no traces have been discovered. ; 

On the receipt of this intelligence at Seringa- 
patam, Tippoo appears to have beon for a time 
heartily ashamed of himself, and of Ripand, who was 
placed under restraint on the suspicion of collusion, 
to obtain double payment for the vessel; tho affair 
was too delicate and ridiculous to be tolerated in 
conversation; but a commencement had beon mado ; 
the royal will (the identical and only law of tho 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not) had been 
pronounced, and it was necessary to make some 
adjustment, in order that the embassy might proceed. 
If the vessel should arrive at the Isle of France 
without the consideration money, it is certain that 
she would be claimed and seized by the owners, 
among whom it was probable, that Ripaud possessed 
but a small proprietory share; and to release her 
and Ripaud, was to abandon the money and the 
political prospects together. After some consideration, 
if was determined to restore the vessel to Ripand, 
to require his bond for the repayment of the seventeen 
thousand rupees which he had actually received; and 
for which the vassel was declared to bo a collateral 
security, and to send him to the Isle of France with 
the embassadors, now reduced to two, who did not 
ultimately sail until the month of Ootobor. Tho 
explanation prefixed to the official docpymonts on this 
subject, printed by authority in India, ascribes this 
delay to “the monsoon having set in before -Lhe 
embassy was ready to depart ;” and it is probable, 
‘not only that the true cause obtained little notoriety, 
‘but had been treated with habitual reserve by those 
wha either knew or suspected it; but the complaints 

+ and reproaches of -Ripaud, after they had sailed, 
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(as stated in the official narrative of the embasaadors) 
of his having been compelled to give a bond for the 
ship, would be unintelligible without the explanations 
now given. 

Ripaud had scarcely got to sea, when, like 
truco buccaneer, collecting all his Europeans, amount- 
ing to five.or six, he came up to the envoys in 
a threatening manner, roproached them for the 
treatment he had received (for he had been compalled 
not only to give the bond above mentioned, but to 
pay for the whole outfit of provisions and stores 
which the Sultaun promiséd to furnish), and demand- 
ed to see the letters addressed to the constituted 
authorities at the Isle of France; without which, 
instead of pursuing his voyage thithor, he would 
proceed on a privateering cruize. After some alter- 
cation, he forcibly seized and opened the letters, and 
probably finding that their contents did not confirm 
tho apprehensions he had formed, he steered, without  . 
further hesitation, for Port Louis, in the Isle of 
France, whore he arrived, on the 19th of January* — 
1798. 1798. 

The strictest injunctions for the concealmont, 
not only of the object but tho existence of a political 
mission, were contained in their ollicial instructions, 
and they were furnished fox the same purposo with 
fictitious commercial orders, and a false passport, 
as morchants; but the Sultaun had not considered 
that a scerch known to the masler and crew of a 
privateor, was not in the train of being rigidly kept. 
Genoral Malartic, the governor, on being informed of 
the rank and, quality of the persons on board, ‘sent 
some gontlomen of his suite to waif upon them, and 
adjust the time for their landing, under suitable 
honours. The separate report of one of the envoys, 
states, that the strongest remonstrances were mada 
agains this opon disclosure of a secrets mission; but 


* The embassadors were nol vory careful journalist In 
their separate reports, ono dates their arrival on the Sth, 
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the other report is silent on the subjoct: il is 
obvious that it depended on themselvos, positively to 
resist a public reception, and probable that thoir 
vanity, or their avarice, or both, may have contributed 
to obtain an implied assent, which, to any ponctrating 
or experienced mind, must have been identified with 
absolute treason to their sovereign. i 

The Governor, the Admiral, and all the consbibul- 
ed authorities came out to do honour to their public 
reception, under the customary salutes; and they 
were conducted in form between a double line of 
troops to the Government house, where the dispatchos 
were delivered in the same public manner; and aftor 
the usual ceremonies, they proceeded to the dwelling 
appointed by the Government for their residence. 
The dispatches were found to contain the project of a 
treaty with the Government of the Isle of France, 
for fixing the terms and objects of co-operation of a 
large army supposed to be present, of from five to ten 
thousand European French, and from twenty to 
thirty thousand Africans: they were to be joinod, 
at a vendezyous to be fixed, by sixty thousand My- 
soreans, and the first object of the war was the 
conquest of Goa, from the Portuguese, with whom no 
cause of enmity was assigned: this port and territory 
were to belong to the Sultaun, and Bombay, when 
conquered, to the French. ‘Tho embassadors were 
instructed to explain, as the noxt objects of the war, 
after the adjustment of every thing in the west of 
India, the reduction and razing of Madras, the sub- 
jugation of the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, and finally 
the conquest of Bengal, 

The embassadors however, on proceeding in the 
next conference to discuss the business of their 
mission, found that every part of Ripaud’s ropreson- 
tations was equally and totally false; and that no 
armament for the service of the Indian continont 
had arrived or was expected. ‘Two frigates ware dis- 
patched without delay, with the letters in duplicate 
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for the Executive Directory, who, as the envoys Were: 
assured, would immediately order the required suc~ 
cour; and in the meanwhile General Malartio had no 
other means of aiding their views than by raising a 
corps of volunteers in tho Isles of France and Bour- 
bon. It was to no purpose for the envoys to 
ropresent that they were deputed to bring a large 
force, and not a small one; that they were not 
furnished with money to raise a new levy; that tho 
whole proceeding was contrary to their instructions, 
and “that they would not carry with them the 
recruits proposed to be raised.”* General Malartic, 
on the second day after their arrival, ordered an 
advertisement to be published, and on the 80th of Jan. 80. 
January, issued a formal proclamation of similar 
import, informing the citizens of the two islands (and 
of course the whole world) that two embassadors had 
arrived from Tippoo Sultaun with dispatches to his 
Government, and to the Executive Directory; that 
the Sultaun desired to forin an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the French, und to maintain, at his 
charge, the troops which might be sent to him; that 
he was perfectly prepared, and waited only the arrival 
of the French, to declare war against the English; 
whom he ardently desired to expel from India: that 
as it was impossiblo+for the Governor to sparo any 
regular troops on account of the succours ho had 
lately sent to his allies the Dutch, ho invited the 
citizens who might bo disposed, fo enter as volunteers, 
and servo under 'tho bannors of Tippoo, and assured 
them of an advantageous rate of pay, tho terms of 
which would be fixed by the ombassadors, who would 
tarther engage, in the name oftheir Sovereign, for 
the volunteers being at all times free to return. 

In whatever degree the embassadors at first 





*This is the 5th of six distinct written propositions, sub- 
mailtted 4o General Malortic, as detailed in the narrative of 
Mahommed Ibrahim, one of the embassadors, in the published 

* documents, 
wa 41 
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resisted, or tacitly permitted the publicity’ of this 
most unstatesman-like proceeding, it is certain, that 
they were weak enough to lend themselves to its 
consequences; to hold publicly the same language 
which the proclamation contained, regarding thoir 
master’s designs; to permit the documont itself to ba 
publicly distributed at tho place of their residence s 
and without actually enlisting, to encourage men to 
accompany them, on condition that their pay should 
be regulated by the Sultaun himself, a point on - 
which some sorious dissatisfaction was ultimately 
expressed by General Malartic, who told them plainly, 
that having come unsought for, to solicit aid, they 
ought to submit to such conditions as he thought 
proper to impose. . 

The conduct of General Malartic, in frustrating 
the designs of secrecy, which were so obviously 
essential to Tippoo’s expectations of success, have 
been ascribed to either inadvertency or design: and 
neither of these suppositions would increase our 
respect for bis talents as a statesman. It would be 
difficult to infer inadvertency, when it is considored 
that, independently of the information he must neces- 
sarily have received from the embassadors before their 
landing, the most inexperienced mind would perceive 
the demand from one power, for hostile means against 
another with which it was ab peace, to indicato secrecy 

_ 48 the very essence of the transaction, After porusing 
his dispatches, he must have perceived that the 
whole mission was founded in the falso information 
of Ripaud, and that the premature publicity in the 
Isle of France, and of consequento soon afterwards in 
India, of an open and undisguised plan of hostility 
against the Hnglish and their allies, would inevitably 
expose the Sultaun to be attackod and ovorpowored 
before he could possibly receive assistance from 
France; and finally he leaves ug no room to doubt of 
his being perfectly apprised of the consequences of 
his proceedings, by announcing in his letter to the 
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Sultaun that'ho had laid an embargo ou all vessels 
in Port Louis until after the departure of the embas- 
sadors and recruits, “lest the Hnglish, our cominon 
enemy, should be apprised of the part which you 
.8oom determined to adopt with regard to them, and 
of the supply of mon which [have sent to you.” If 
therefore weeare to roject the supposition of inadvorr 
tancy, the alternative, of referring to motives of 
policy, the crudo conception of sacrificing an unsup+ 
ported ally to the hope of producing a tomporary 
embarrassment to the common enemy, would: be 
equally unfavourable to the sagacity of these public 
demonstrations: and it may be conjectured, with 
greater probability, that the obvious disadvantages of 
precipitating a rupture betwoen Tippoo and the 
English, were overpowared by the exigoncies of his 
local situation ; by the terrors of a furious democracy, 
which rendered nearly nominal his office of Governor- 
general of the French possessions in the cast; and by 
the hope of exciting, in a greater degree than he 
altimately found practicable, the avarice and enter 
priso of those perturbed spirits by whom he was 
surrounded and assailed, and by the expedient of 
giving a uew dircotion to the lust of plunder, novelty 
and mischief, for tho purposo of offecting his own 
deliverance from the most worthloss and dangerous 
charactors of the colony. ‘The dogrec in which these 
several motives may have influenced his conduct, 
cannot porhaps be determined with accuracy, but uo 
doubt can encompass the proposition, that he 
unintentionally conferred the most important benefits 
on the Engligh Government in India, by distinctly, 
publicly, and officially,;unfolding tho dangers which 
ig had to avort and retaliate, fad : 

Before dismissing the subjeét of this mission, it 
ig not a little curious to observe an example of the 
strange wanderings of the Sultaun’s mind, in con+ 
founding together the events of 1784 and 1792, in tho 
narrative contained in his lettors to tho constituted 
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French authorities, regarding transactions of which 
they were perfectly informed, and with which thoy 
are first reproached and then forgiven. “ During the 
last war, when he was on the point of conquering the 
English, an order from, Monsicur Bussy compelled, 
the French forces under M, Cossigny to abandon 
him, and even Lally followed the example, and thus 
left to his own resources, and abandoned by his allies, 
hé was compelled to make peace, with the loss of 
half his dominions and three crores and thirty 
thousand rupees in specic.” 
Ultimately, the embassadors did embark on the 
%th of March, 1798, on the Preneuse frigate, with 
exactly ninéty-nine men, including civil and military 
officers, for the service of the Sultaun. ‘he capture 
of two English Indiamen, in the roads of Tellicherry, 
in consequence of intelligence reccived on the voyage, 
detained them but a few days, and they landed at 
pelts: Mepealors, on the 26th of April, 1798. 
n the letter from General Malartic, to Tippoo 
Sultaun, which accompanied the return of his em- 
bagsadors, he distinctly announced, that in the ovent of 
the Sultaun’s disapproving the terms of service which 
had been conditionally arvanged, he had “ authorised 
al] the officers, volunteers, and others, to return on 
the frigate to the Isle of France:” and, although tho 
embassadors had the imprudence to dobark them at 
Mangalore, without waiting for authority, it was still 
competent to the Sultaun, after reading tho narrativos 
of his embassadors, and ascertaining in them the 
boundless publicity given to his designs by the official 
proclamation; and tho subsequent enJistment, em- 
barkation, and arrival of men for the expulsion of the 
English from India, to have still arrested the 
mischief, He could still have reimbarked, and 
returned the wnen without the risk of offence, by 
representing to the French the impolicy of courting 
war,,before he was prepared; he could still have 
disavowed to the English, as unauthorised, the whole 
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proccedings of General Malartis, and have announced 
the return to tho Islotof France of his repudiated 
lovy, and he could thus hava neutralized the most 
poworful public grotinds on which they justified thoir 
preparations for war. *' + 

Not tho slightest objection however was made to 
the reception of the troops, nor to any part of the 
diplomatic proceedings: he evinced the greatest im- 
patience for the arrival at Seringapatam of this 
motley remforcement of:naval, and military, croole, 
and European levy, of 99 men; who, soon, after their 
arrival, organized a Jacobin club, on the,most ap- 
proved Parisian models, under tho sanction of the 
Sultaun, whom they distinguished by tho fraternal 
designation of Citizen Tippoo: the treo of liberty was 
plantod, surmounted by the cap of equality; the 
citizens assembled in primary assembly, instructed 
each other in the enforcemont of their new rights, 
and the abandonment of their old duties: a council of 
discipline was formed to subvert discipline, by 
superscding the military authority of the command. 
ant: all embloms of royalty were publicly burned, 
and the national colours of the sister republic were 
consecrated by Citizen Lippoo on the public parade, 
under a salute of two thousand three hundred pieces 
of cannon *: all was-concluded by the chaxacteristic 
oath of hatred to royalty, dnd’ fidelity to a tyrant, 
and followed, according to the admission of their own 
recorded journals, hy scenes of tho mast scandalous 
disorder and insubordination. Of any comprehension 
of the purer or tendoncy of all these proceedings, 
the Sultaun was so entirely innocent, that he fanciod 
himself to b& consolidating one of those associations 
dovoted to his own aggrandizement, by which his 
imagination had lately beon captivated, in the history 
of the Arabian Wahabees. 

* The numbér of guns 1s taken ftom thd proceedings of ‘a 


Jacobin elub found al Seringapatam; ‘the fact 1s of ,trifling 
importanos, otherwise than ag a test of the absonce of veracity: 
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Two persons, Monsicur Chapuis, chef-de-brigade, 
and Monsieur Dubuc, captain in tho navy, command- 
ing the land and the sea forcos, seem to havo taken 
little or no share in these mischicvous absurdities, 
although an indication appears of their having 
imbibed a full portion of the now lights in revolu- 
tionary morality. As the time approached for their 
being presented to the Sultaun, some doubts would 
scem to have occurred regarding their rank and 
quality, and the officers of government addressed to 
them a written requisition for explanations; in answor 
to which, in a formal instrument under thoir joint 
signatures, they declare that they are deputed by 
General Malartic and Admiral Serecy, not only to 
serve in their respective professions by sea and land, 
but as diplomatic envoys to the Sultaun’s court, sith 
full power and autharity, in the name of the French 
republic and its representatives at the Isle of France; to 
treat with him of an alliance to serve as a funda- 
June20, mental basis, and that the treaties concluded by them 

would be presented to the national convontion, and 
ratified by the executive power, On which formal and 
authentic declaration, it is only necessary to observe, 
that no trace of any such diplomatic delegation is to 
be found in the dispatches addressed to Tippoo 
Sultaun, by General Malartic, or Admiral Sercey ; or 
in the proceedings at tho Islo of Franco, or yeb in 

’ the letter of Captain L’Hermite of the Preneuse, 

announcing his arrival ab Mangalore; “with the 
Sultaun’s ombassadors, Hussein Ally Khin, and 
Mahommed Ibrahim, and the Frenchmen whom 
General Malartic had sent under the ordors of ° 
M. Chapuis commanding the land, afd M. Dubuo 
commanding the naval forces.” 

After some conferences with theso officers, it 
was suggested, that although his dispatches had been 
forwarded to the Executive Directory, it would be 
expedient to have an acoredited minister on tho spot 
to expedite the succours, and furnish the requisite 
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local information ; and Monsiour Dubuc was finally 
associatod with two Mahommedan envoys in a joint 
ombassy to tho Exeoutive Dirootory, to embark 
according to Dubue’s suggestion at the neutral port 
of Tranquebar,t on the coast of Coromandel; and 
thoy regeived their credentials and instructions on 
the 20th of July, 1798, ! 

Whilo tho Sultaun continued, without apparent 
indication of alaum, to be amused with these revolu- 
tionary noveltios, and to be oceupied with the mternal 
arrangements of his own state, which have already 
been described, the English government were far 
from being passive observers of the designs unfolded 
at the Isle of France, of which they received early 
and authentic intelligence. 





1 A son coast town, 148 miles 8,8.W. of Madras, The Danes 
obtained Tranquebar in 1616. It was taken by the English with 
wll the other Danish sobiloments in India in 1807, hut restored 
in 1814, It was bought by the English in 1846 for Rs, 12,60,000 
and now forms part of the District of Tanjore, 


‘ CHAPTER XLIV. 


Government of India—Olive—Hastings-—Lord Mor- 
nington~— Relations with the native powers at the 
time of his arrival—Sindea—lus unresisted 
aggrandisement—Admission of the right to 
interfere—De Botgne—placed in the situation of 
a sovereign prince—his successor Perron— Differ. 
ence of their systems—~Perron excludes English 
officers—French army on the English frontrer— 
Complicated use of the authority af the unprisoned 
Mogul—Designs of the French—Appeal to the 
candour of those who thought the case over- 
stated—State of the Mahratta dissension with 
reference to the situation of the English—Nizam 
Ali—Raymond’s fine corps of 14,000 men—His 
character and conduct—becomes formidable to 
his superior, Nizam Ali—Governor-general 
receives authentic intelligence of the events at the 
Isle of France—Preparation for war—Danger 
Srom Raymond's corps-~ Nizam Ali's fears, of both 
French and Hnglish—Dangers accumulated by 
the English system of neutrality—Negotiation at 
Hyderabad, for dismissing the French and sub- 
stituting an English force— Offensive and defensive 

‘treaty coneluded—Disarming and dismission of 
the French oficers— Wisdom and energy of the 
measure—Its effect at the native courts~~Seoret 
dissatisfaction of the  Mahratias—Sindea’s 
presence at Poona unfavourable—Fluctuating 
councils—Lord Mornington determines to proceed 
without them—Tippoo’s intrigues at that court— 
Secret agent—Erroneous conceptions—Jriendly 
disposition of the Péshwa—Qurious evidence of 
this, in Mis seeret interviews, and excellent advice— 
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Public embassy’ from Tippoo—Secret agent diss 
covered by Nana, and obliged to return ‘ 


Von the distinguished persons who at different 
periods presided over the administration of the 
British intorests im India, two mon had appearod, 
whose extraordinary talents and services have as- 
signed to thom an eminence in public estimation 
which had boen,approached by no othor governor; 
and tho greatest statesmen of the first powers of 
Hurope might have deemed themselves honourably 
classed with Olive, the founder, and Hastings, the 
preserver of that singular empire, A third was now 
to be added to these illustrious names, on whom 
nature had bostowed, with a-liberal hand, all that 
could lead to the saine cminence; and the systematic 
education and practical oxperience of an Huropean 
statesman, had conferred advantages which wore 
wanting to the early carcer of his great predecessors, 
To these important qualities were suporadded the 
inestimable benofit of early friendship and confidential 
intercourse with the great statesmen who thon 
directed in Iingland the general: interests of the 
empire, an intimate knowledge of the bearings and 
influence of all their pdlitical views on the complex 
machinery of the government committed to his 
charge, and a woll-founded confidence of support in 
overy measure which the exigencies of the time might 
vendor necessary to strengthen and secure it, A 
consciousness of his own superior powers rendered 
Lord Mornington’ confident in opinions once fixed, 
' Richard, Baion Wellesley, in the Peerage of Grent Britain, 
and Darl of Motnington in the Peetago of Ireland, arrived at 
Madvas in: Apil 1798 on his way i Caloutte, General Harris 
was then tho provisional Governor of Madras, haying taken 
charge after the rooall of Lord Hobart in February. Lord Wol- 
lesley had been, for saveral years, & member of the Board of 
Control, and had given special attention to the acquisition of 
knowlodga' of Indian politics, He was almost '38 years of ago 
when he became Govornor-Goneral, - 
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and in measures once adopted; but before dctermin- 
ing, the most meagre intellect could not have sought 
with greater anxiety to be informed and enlightened 
by previous discussion. No man was so ominontly 
qualified to do every thing for himself, and no man 
Inid under larger contribution tho talents of those 
around him. His own superiority was igo marked to 
admit any mean jealousy of tho borrowed credit to be 
attained by subordinate insbrumonts, whose merits he 
anxiously and publicly acknowledged and appreciated, 
sometimes rather above than below their actual value, 
The same generous feeling prompted him, whon ho 
gavo confidence, to make it almost unlimited; when 
he conferred authority, to make it at least common- 
surate to the occasion; and in guiding the exercise of 
a delegated discretion, to mark what was well dono 
with applause, and correct what might be better, with 
a delicacy which almost obliterated the sense of orror, 
or merged it in the confidence of meriting futuro 
approbation ; and of his penetration in appreciating 
character, it may be allirmed, without the fear of 
giving reasonable offence, that of an unprecedented 
amount of public probity, moral worth, intellectual 
eminence, and military daring which existed in British 
India during the period of his administration, the 
largest and most brilliant portion was drawn forth, 
and wiclded by the master mind of this great 
statesman, 

Lord Mornington arrived at Madras in Apzvil, 
and at the seat of Supreme Government in Bengal in. 
May 1798. In order that wo may be enabled Lo 
considor with greater accuracy, such events of this 
wise and brilliant administration as dre connected 
with the scope of our narrative, it will be nocessary 
to take an abstract view of the actual state of those 
relations with the native powers, which had the most 
prominent influence on the general security of the 
British interests in India, at the period of his assum- 
ing that important charge. 
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Of the native ‘powers whoso frontior touched 
that of the British possessions, the most poworful, 
and looking to future contingencies highly probable, 
the most dangorous, was Dowlut Row Sindea*; but 
the inordinate ambition which had led him to follow 
tho projects of his uncle and predecessor for extending 
over Decan and the south, that unlimited authority 
which he had establishod in Hindostén, although it 
kept him at this period, too much occupied with 
intrigues at Poona, to excite immediate apprehension 
for the north-western frontier of Bengal; rendered his 
actual resources, and ultimate designs, objects of 
serious consideration for an English Governor-general, 
who should profor the manly examination of real 
danger, to tho torpor of a delusive and fallacious 
scourity. 

We have had occasion to advert to the extensive 
power possessed by Mahdajeo Sindea in Malwé and 
Iindostdn, at the period of the treaty of Salbey ; and 
without entoring into tho detail of those important 
transactions which brought his territories to touch the 
most vulnerable points of the British frontier in tho 
Dodb, it will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
work to stato that he had been pormitted to effect 
this aggrandisement without oven a diplomatic effort 
to arrest its progross. For the purpose of illustrating 
tho circumstances to which we advert, it will be 
necessary to oxplain, that public news-writers axe to 
be found at. overy Indian Court, who insert in their 
daily papers of intelligence, exactly what is permitted 
and no moro; that the contents of these papers, tio- 
gether with such seoret intelligonce as may be obtain- 
ed, is forwarded by thé nows-writers of foreign powers 
whose known functions wore generally sanctioned at 
almost every Court excepting that of Seringapatam ; 
and that theso papers, like a more colebrated Muropoan 


1 Daulat Rao succeeded his great unclo in 1794. He was 
then o boy of thirteen, His fathor-in-law, Sarji Rao Ghatke, was 
his minister, notorious for his execrable cruelty, . 
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journal, were sometimes made the vohiclo of feeling 
the dispositions of their neighbours, to tolerato or 
resist an intended injury. In July 1792, tho news- 
writer employed by the English Government at Delhi 
transmitted one of these papers of intelligance, 
published under Sindea’s sanction, which stated 
“that the Emperor of Delhi had written to tho 
Péshwa and to Sindea, informing them that he hoped 
through their exertions to obtain some tribute from 
Bengal!!! An intimation so very plain gould not 
be overlooked by Lord Cornwallis, and he accordingly, 
in August 1792, furnished his resident ati the court of 
Sindea, with mstructions to represent “that in the 
present condition of the Mogul (the prisoner of 
Sindea) he should consider all lotters written in his 
naine to be by Sindea's power and authority only, 
and that the attempt to establish principles of the 
above description by any power whatever, will be 
warily resented by this Government,” This it will 
be observed was the second time in six years, that a 
similar attempt had been made, once in the direct 
claim of choute, made in 1786 on Sir John Macpherson, 
who answered that Sindea must instantly renounco 
and disavow the claim, or abide the consequences of 
unmediate war; and now in the more cautious advance 
to the same object with Lord Cornwallis. His 
Lordship goes on to instruct his political rosident,— 
“You will take care to recal, in the most forcible 
manner, to his recollection, the spirit of .woderation 
and forbearance, that has been manifested by the 
Government, during the long period in which he has 
been employed, in extending his conquests in Hindos- 
tan, &c. &e.” Forbearance necessarily implies, the 
right to do that from which we abstain; and the 
English Government would appear, on the face of 
this record, to have acquiesced:in an aggrandisement 
which it had the right to prevent; a right which 
perhaps ought not to be forcibly exercised, excepting 
after timely remonstrance had ‘failed; but in this caso 
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even the remonstrance was wanting. It is not 
intended to exclude from this consideration the 
question of expedioncy, on which public opinion was 
far from being agreed; but the recurrence of tho 
Government to its own past forboarance, when tho 
danger had begun to assume a mature aspect, involves 
& tacit admission which could scarcely have been 
expectod under the circumstances of the case. 

The chief instrument in effecting this aggrandisd- 
ment, was M. De Boigne,* formerly a subaltern officer 
in the Hast-India Company’s service, on the Madras 
establishment; who had quitted the trammels of rise 
by seniority, for a more wide and indefinite field of 
ambition, The geniusand talents of this distingnish- 
ed officer, had enabled him to organise for Sindea, a 
regular establishment of infantry and artillery, such 
as had never before been scen in the service of a 
native powor: and this 'Mahratta chief, by a liberal, 
but hazardous poltcy, assigned to the exclusive 
management of Mr. De Boigne, territory on the 
English frontier, yielding a revonue adequate to the 
maintenance of a regular field force, which in 1803, 
under his successor, amounted to 48,650 mon, and 
464 guns; and before that poriod, was supposed to 
have been more numerous; indefinite means of 
levying or discharging Silledar horse to any amount, 
with all tho apparatus of military, civil, and_fisoal 


' De Boigne was born at Ohambéry in Savoy. Heé began his 
oreo jn the Irish Buigado in the service of Pranco. Ile resignotl 
his commission and joined the Greek army, and was talon 
prisoner by the Turks. On rolease, ho found his way to Cairo 
and then to India in 1778, where tho Governor of Madras, Sir 
Thomas Rumbokt, appointed him to the 6th Native Rogimant. 
MMe resigned his commission later on in the time of Loid 
Magartnoy and went to Oaloutin. Waren Hastings furnished 
him with letters to the authorities in the upper provineds, and 
he went to Lucknow. Eventually Sindia employad him to raise 
two battalions of soldiers for employment in Bundelkund. Ilo 
continuad in the servica of Gindia until 1796, whon ho left India 
and retired to Chambéry, He died in 1880 in his oightieth yoar, 
aa Count de Boigne, 
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establishments, fortresses, arsenals, foundaries, and 
depdts, belonging to actual sovereignty, to which 
pretension little seemed to be wanting excepting the 
declaration of independence. In the effoctive on- 
conragement offered to European officers, the entire 
freedom of leaving the service, and remitting their 
property without restraint, was the most novol and 
attractive. De Boigno, personally availed himself of 
this liberal conduct, and was succeoded by Monsiour 
Perron,’ about 1794. The management of those two 
officers was, howevor, in one respect, entirely opposito, 
De Boigne, received indifferently English and French 
adventurers as officers; Perron accepted Frenolt 
candidates alone; and, at tho period of Lord 
Mornington’s arrival, the number of the English was 
so very limited in itself, and so systematically 
discouraged, that the formidable army which we have 
described, may be considered as officered by French- 
men, and to constitute a French force on the English 
frontier. The deposed Mogul Emporor, was made, 
by a singular contrivance of circuitous mockory, to 
apap the Mahratta Péshwa, his (Vakecl-ul-Mutluk) 
absolute vicegerent, and the Péshwa, to appoint 
Sindes his deputy! an imprisoned sovereign appoint- 
ed as his absolute vicegorent the usurping ministor 
of another imprisoned sovercign; and that ministor 
was supposed to appoint as his doputy, tho actual 
conqueror of the first named imprisoned pageant; 
this conqueror being engaged in the design of usurping 
all the authorities of the very usurping minister, who 
was feigned to confer this imaginary appointimont on 
himself! These fictions wore carriod to so greal a 


*M. Peron was the officer second in command to De 
Boigne, While De Boigne always advisod Sindia never to 
excite the jealousy of the British Government, M. Perron tool 
the opposite view and was one éause which led Sindia lo diangter: 
After the capture of fhe fort of Aligarh in 1808 by General Lake, ‘ 
M. Perron, congoious of s decline in Sindia’s favour, loft Sindia’s 
en under the protection of General Lake, escapod to 

ucknow, . ‘ : 
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length, that Monsieur Porron called his army the 
“imperial army,” and himself a servant and subject 
of the Mogul; and the vory plain and intolligible 
design of rendering the unfortunate Mogul tho main 
instrument of the French for the establismnent of 
their power in Hindostan, was afterwards confirmed 
by a writtens projet to that effect, which camo into 
the possession of the English Governor-genoral. 

Tt has been admitted that this danger, aluhonugh 
the greatest, was not the most imminent; and 
although it be an anticipation of events beyond tho 
scope of this work, it may be submitted to the candour 
of those statesmen, who condemned the subsequent 
Mahratta war, and deemed the case of the French 
influence to have been overstated, whether they would 
really have continued to hold that opinion, in the 
event of this ¢nperial army having been left untouched, 
and in the farther event, soon afterwards oxpected, 
of the arrival of a Trench or Russian army in Porsia, 
or the Penjib ? 

To the overgrown power of Gindea in the north, 
Lord Mornington could not, at this time, have 
opposed with any effect the party inimical to Sindea’s 
views at Poona, chiefly bocause thoir enmity rather 
related to the interior, than tho foroign policy of the 
Mahratta confederacy. It is truo that the young 
Péshwa, Bajoerow, had evinced the groatest anxicty, 
to be released from the state of insulting thraldom, 
in which ho was kept by Dowlut Row Sinden, and 
had oven secretly solicited tho interference of the 
British Government: but the influence of a state 
prisonor oan ,scldom bo efficient, and there was 
obvious ground of apprehension, that any pressure or 
interferonce from without, might have tonded to 
unite tho discordant chiefs. Instead, therefore, of 
viewing with surprise tho subsequent apathy of the 
Péshwa’s Government, in failing to take its assigned 
part in the impending war of Mysoor, wo shal) soe 
abundant cause to admire the skilful managomont by 
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which the Governor-general was enabled to prevent 
the Mahratta force from being marshalled against 
hinn : and these observations, added to-the dogree in 
which our narrative has already attempted to develope 
the intricate politics of Poona, will be sufficiont to 
afford a general conception of the state of tho most 
important branches of the Mahratta, power in 1798, 

The ordinary course of our previous narration 
has sufficiently unfolded the dangerous and hostile 
designs of Mysoor, together with the means by which 
an expected invasion from the north under Zemaun 
Shah, might be made to distract the Hinglish coun- 
cils, to divide their force, and to dissipate their 
treasure; the state of the war in Europe requires no 
farther illustration with regard to our immediate 
object,* and the sketch which we proposed to presenti 
will be completed by describing the political condition 
of the court of Hyderabad. 

We have had occasion to enter into some detail 
regarding the origin and progress of the corps of 
Monsieur Raymond, until the termination of the 
rebellion of Ali Jah, in the latter part of 1796. 
Subsequently to that event, this enterprising officar 
continued to be indefatigable in thé organisation, 
improvement, and augmentation of his corps; which 
in 1798 amounted to fourteen thousand men, desorib- 


1 Phe Court of Directors in England realised tho gravily of 
the position of affairs in the summer of 1798. In their dospatch 
to the Governor-General in Juno of that yenr, they acquainted 
him with their apprehension of danger from the Fronch prepara 
tions at Toulon and their intrigues with Tippoo, and they urged tho 
Indian Government to take immediate action. “Tt 1s highly im- 
probable,” they said, “ that Tippoo should haverenterad into any 
league with the French without some apparont preparation, on 
his part, of an hostile nature in furtherance of their designs, IE 
such, therefore, shall have bean the case, it would be neithay 
prudent nor politic to wait for actual hostilities on his part.” 
They direct on enquiry of Tippoo, and a simultaneous disposition 
of troops on his frontier to give effect to it, (Lotter from the 
Secret Committee, dated 18th June 1798. Owen: Selections 
from the Wellesley Despatches, pp. 1-2.) : 
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ed in the public dispatches of the Governor-general 
to have “attained a degreo of discipline superior 
in overy respect to that of any native infantry in 
India, excepting the sepoys entertained in the 
English service ;” and their efficiency was supported 
by a large and well organised train of field artillery,* 
Monsieur Raymond appears to have been deeply 
imbued with those principles and practicos which 
had beon generated by the French revolution, in 
contempt of the obligations of honour since so 
familiarly violated in Europe; he had opened a 
snecessiul correspondence with the officers of his 
nation, prisoners of war on parole at Pondicherry, for 
the purpose of obtaining their services; and he was 
only prevented by the vigilance of Lord Hobart, from 
being joined by a number* of them, who were ap- 
prehended at the moment they meant to effect their 
escape; but this disappointment did not prevent his 
obtaining a tolerably full proportion of French offi- 
cers. He had opened a correspondence with Tippoo, 
which the few documents discovered shew to have 
been discouraged after the arrival of the party from 

‘" The corps of Raymond had been in the service of the 
Nizam boforo the leat war with Tippoo Sultaun, and in 1792, 
when it served with Lord Cornwallis's army, its strength was 
not greater bhan 1,600 men of the highest estimation, and its 
disaipline very defective. Ab the battle of Kurdlah, in 1796, its 
strength amounted to about 11,000 men. During the rebollion 
of Ali Jah, and in o variety of service in which tho corps hag 
since been employed, if has acquired experianoe and skill, and it 
ig now composed of thirteon regiments of two battalions eash, 
amounting in the whole to upwards of 14,000 mon. Its discipline, 
acoarding to every recent account, is very considerably improved, 
in so much that although inferior to our native force, it is snid to 
be superior, in nearly an equal proportion, to the ordinary saale of 
the infantry in the service of any of the Native Powers, Besides 
field pieces fo each regiment, » park of 40 pieces of ordinance, 
chiefly brass, from 12- fo 86-pounders, with a well-trained body of 
artillery men (including » number of Buropeans) is attached to 
the corps,” (Minute of the Governor-General, dated 12th Auguat 
1798.. Owon: Selections from the Wellesley Despaiches, yy 82.) 

* Maloolm’s Indin, page 176, 

WH . 42 
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the Isle of France, by the jealousy of the Frenchmen 
in the Sultaun’s service, of the established reputation 
and influence of that adventurer. His battalions 
carried the colours of the French Republic (then at 
war with England), the staff being surmounted by a 
spear, transfixing, or supporting, as fansy might 
interpret, the Mahommedan crescent;, the cap of 
liberty was engraven on the buttons of the clothing; 
by seoret intrigues he encouraged mutiny and doser- 
tion (in some instances with success) among the 
native corps in the Tinglish service, who were 
stationed near the frontier’; and every indication, 
public and private, progeeding from Monsieur Ray- 
mond and his officers, evinced (as indeed might 
reasonably be expected) a spirit of determined 
hostility against the English Government. 

The feeble and indirect effort of introducing 
English adventurers into the service of Nizam Ali, 
for the purpose of rivalling the influence and autho- 
pity of Monsieur Raymond, only served, by its 
inefficiency, to stimulate the activity and consoli- 
date the power of that chief?; and at the period of 








1’ considerable desertion of our troops Look place in that 
quarter (the frontier of the Nizam'’s Dominions) some timo ago, 
and nearly 600 men, with several native officers who desortod 
on that occasion, are now serving in Monsieur Perron's corps,” 
(Owen: Selectzons from the Wellesley Despatches, p. 88.) 

2" Tt wns. therefore Lhought advisable by the Into Governors 
General in Council to resort to the expedient of oncouraging tho 
introduefion of British adventurers into the service of the Nizam, 
for the pm pose of counter-balanaing, in some measure, the influ. 
ence of the French army at Iyderabad. With this view, the 
corps commanded by Mr. Finglass has roceiveal the protection 
and encouragement of the Acting Resident, and has been ang- 
mented to the number of 8,000 men. 

“The policy of this expedient always appeared to me very 
doubtful, and I have entertained serious apprehensions that the 
measure might ultimately furnish additional recruits to the cause 
of France instead of counteracting her influence.” (Minute of the 
Govemnar-Genernl, dated 12th August 1798, Owen: Selections 

from the Wellesley Despatehes, p. 44.) 
: . 
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Lord Mornington’s arrival, ‘tho most serious alarm 
for the independence, if not the very existence of tha 
Governinent, had been excited in the minds of Nizam 
Ali and his ministers, by the overbearing disposition 
troquently manifested by the-officors of this efficient 
French force. a , 
Although thesc considerations occupied tho 
earlicst attention of the Governor-goneral, thoy 
acquired a more urgent irnportance, on the receipt of 
authentic intelligence of tho proceedings consequent 
to the arrival of the Mysorean mission at the Isle 
of France, which reached Calcutta on tho 18th of Junels. 
June. The necessity of the earliest possible prepara- 
tions for war with Tippoo Sultaun was too obvious 
to admit of hesitation, and in contemplating the right 
arising from his declared designs of aggression, to 
demand from the mombers of the confedertion of 
1790, the execution of the 18th article of that‘treaty ; 
it was obvious that while an army commanded by 
Frenchmen, of such principles and. views, and of such 
uncontrouled power, should remain in the sorvice of 
Nizam Ali, tho alhance of that Prince, instead of an 
accession of strength, would bea source of imminent 
danger, in a war with Tippoo Sultaun. i 
Nizam Ali had at no time boon insonsible tothe 
danger of that increasing power, which disgust at 
the imputed tergiversation of the English, and the 
necossity af some resource, had induced him. to. place 
in the hands of this French party. Their: arrogant 
and augmenting ascendency, which forcad: itself with 
increasing force on the attention of Nizam Ali, and 
still more on that of his minister Musheer-ul-Mulk,' 
was balanced in the mind of the formet, by an 
approhension of the consequences ofa more intimate 
connection with the English; which like every 
unequal alliance, would have a tendenoy ultimately 
The minister called Azoom-ul-Omra, inf the necount of the 
battle of Kurdlah, after which action the Nizam surrendered him 


as a prisoner fo the Mahratths, Be ne 
Wh 42% 
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to reduce him to a state of dependence on that power. 
This proposition Musheer-ul-Mulk never atlemptod 
either to evade or deny, but he mot it by a represanta- 
tion of existing danger from his nominal servants; 
by their insufficiency, without a farther and more 
dangerous augmentation, which would number the 
English among his enemies, to save from, destruction 
his avowedly declining state ; by the actual power of 
the English to protect him from every other enemy; . 
by an appeal to the relative character of the individu- 
als of each nation with whom his long experienca 
had made him acquainted; and by the confidence 
which he had always endeavoured to inculcate, in 
the systematic good faith of the English nation, uot- 
withstanding the unfavourable appearances of 1794, 

. The imperfect sketch which has been attempted 
wil] at least enable the reader to understand, that 
the neutral and pacific system with the states of 
India, which in the north had preceded the admini- 
stration of Sir John Shore; and subsequently to the 
treaty of 1792, had left six years of profound peace 
in every part of the Indian continent, to recruik the 
public treasures, had also accumulated abundant 
necessity for future expenditure ; and in the estima- 
tion of every person of knowledge and discernment, 
had left this termination of a period of peace to he 
any thing but a season of security. 

Surrounded on every side with latent dangers, 
Lord Mornington, in determining to look them 
successively in the face, and to substitute, by either 
negotiation or war, substantial and permanent peace, 
for a precarious and deceitful security, had only the 
option of selecting that danger which was first to be 
removed: and the considerations which have been 
stated, gave an obvious priority to the critical condi- 
tion of affairs at Hyderabad. Tho subsidiary force 
of two Unglish battalions, stipulated by the treaty of 
1790, had been dismissed in consequence of the 
disgust created by the refusal of support, demanded 
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in 1794, and recalled at the carnest solicitation of 
Nizam Ali, chiefly on tho early impression of 
committing his own person to their guard, while tha 
extont was still uncertain, of the dofection occasioned 
by tho rebellion of his son Ali Jah: and throughout 
the vacillating councils of encouragement and 
augmentation, or distrust and apprehension of the 
French corps, these two battalions were retained and 
considered as a resource in every extremity, and had 
probably diminished his apprehensions of the French 
party, and thus indirectly contributed to its dangerous 
growth, 

After the previous communication rendered 
necessary by the circumstances of the oase, the 
Governorgeneral, on the 8th of July 1798, issued July 8, 
his instructions to the resident at Hyderabad, for the 
negotiation of a new treaty, augmenting the English 
subsidiary forco to six battalions, with a formidable 
artillery; and stipulating for the dismission of the 
corps commanded by French officers, in His High- . 
ness’s service. This troaty, which was signed at 
Hyderabad on the Ist of September,’ and ratified at Sept, 1, 
Caloulta on the 18th of the same month, declares in 18, 
its preamble tho augmentation to be founded on the 
express desire of Nizam Ali, and professes tho 
enlarged conditions of the alliance to be founded on 
the hostile proceedings of Tippoo Sultaun, and the 
French alroady desoribed ; and the necessity imposed 
on the confederates of 1790, united in a defensive 
league, to take immediate measures for the security 
of their respective possessions; and besides the 
ordinary conditions, a stipulation for a treaty of 
triple guarantee, if the Péshwa shall consent, and if 
otherwise, binds the English to mediate in any future 
differences botween the two other canfederates; and 
obliges Nizam Ali to acquiésce in their decision; and 
finally it confirms all subsisting treaties between tho 

‘ 'The treaty is given in fullin Owen’s Selections from the” 
Wellesley Despatohes, pp. 165-170, 
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English, the Péshwa, and Nizam Ali; and declares 
the free assent of Nizam Ali, to similar subsidiary 
engagements between the English and the Péshwa, 
if the latter should express a desire for such an 
arrangement, ' 

* ‘The first measures adopted in fulfilment of tho 
provisions of this treaty were executed with a degree 
of celerity and vigour, which was calculated not 
only to command success, but to produce the most 
salutary impressions, far beyond the sphere of their 
ithmediate operation. The additional four battalions 
with their artillery, which during the negotiation had 
been collected on the frontier, marched to Hyderabad, 
and joined the two battalions already there on the 
10th of October. The weakness of Nizam Ali, as the 
crisis approached, and the natural timidity of his 
tminister Musheer-ul-Mulk, in contemplating tho 
sanguinaty conflict which was apprehended in dis- 
arming the French party, added perhaps to the effect 
of thosé intrigues at native courts which cannot 
always be penetrated, disposed the government of 
Hyderabad to evasion and delay; but after somo 
preliminary discussion, the British resident (Captain 
J. A. Kirkpatrick) declared, that at this stage of tho 
transaction he could listen to nothing short of the 
complete and immediate execution of that article 
of the treaty; and a diplomatic note to this effect, 
dated on the 21st of October was reinforced by a 
movement of the British corps to a position which 
commanded the French lines, and by a declaration 
that they would be attacked in tho event of farthor 
delay : these decided measures removed, tho previous 
hesitution of the court, and produced its activo 
‘concurrence in the subsequént measures, A procla- 
mation was issued and dispersed in tho French lines 
on the same day, by which the troops wero informed 


‘that Nizam Ali had dismissed the French officers 


from his service; that they were roloascd from their 
obedience to these officers, and that all who supported 
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them should be considered and punished as traitors, 
The internal divisions in thé French party, and sone 
pocuniary balances due to tho men, which the oflicors 
wore unable or unwilling to discharge, added to the 
menacing position of the British troops produced a 
serious mutiny in the lines; the mon imprisoned 
their officors, loudly and violently demanding their 
arrears of pay, and cven threatened the lives of thair 
prisoners; and the officor commanding tho British 
troops (Lieutenant-Colone! Roberts) in concert with 
the resident and the minister, took a judicious 
advantago of this state of confusion. On the 
morning of the 22d of October, at day-light, the Oct 22 
French canfonments wore surrounded by a body of 
horse, belonging to Nizam Ali, and by the British 
detachinent. The men, still in a state of mutiny, 
were offered full payment of all arrears, and future 
service under other officers, on condition of laying 
down theirs arms; to which terms, afler soma 
discussion, they assented* : “and, in a few hours, a 
corps, whose numbers wore riearly fourteen thousand t 
men, and who had in their possession a train of 
artillery, and an arsenal filled with every desoription 
of military stores, was completely disarmod, without 
one life having been lost.” 

As the first step in a sories of great political 
measuros, tho last mentioned character of tho tran- 
saction, added an inestimable value to this important 
ovont; and, an hostile army transformed in one day, 
and without the effusion of blood, into a friendly 
force, diffused an impression of wisdom to plan, and 
cnergy to exeoute, which.had tho most decisiys 
influenco at all the native courts. 

The apprehonsion of giving offence to tho 





*Maloolm’s India, page 244, Ho was at that poriod assist- 
ant to the resident, and an active and meritorious agent in 
offocting this important arrangement. 
t Including detachments; tho number actually disarmed on 
the 22d of Optobex was eleven thousand: Fe ‘ 
® 
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Mahrattas, which prevented a similar treaty in 1794, 
was not of inferior importance in 1798. The success- 
ful issue of the preliminary: measure, in the manner 
which has been described, contributed, perhaps, to a 
little salutary caution, in expressing their dissatis- 
faction; but it is obvious, that the future mediation 
stipulated by the treaty of Hyderabad, could not fail 
to be secretly offensive to the power which lived on 
the plunder of its neighbours. There was, howevor, 
no mystery observed in the transaction; the objects 
of the treaty were communicated to the Péshwa, both 
before and after its conclusion; and he was uniformly 
and earnestly invited to concur in giving offect to 
the principles of guarantee, contained in the 18th 
article of the treaty of 1790': but, the councils of 
Dowlut Row Sindea, which, at that period directed 
the nominal measures of the Péshwa, hud a reference 
to interests of his own, distinct from those of tho 
state of Poona, The British Goverhment had a right 
to remonstrate against that open interference and 
control which prevented the Péshwa from performing 
his engagements as a member of the alliance of 1790, 
and used the most strenuous endeavours to oblige 
Sindea to leave Poona. Sindea was perfectly well 
disposed to unite with Tippoo for the prosecution of 
his own views in Decan and the South; but he 
distinctly saw that during the hostile operations of a 
large portion of his regular army in that quarter, his 
most valuable possessions in HindostAn were open to & 





'Tn his despatch to the Directors at Fort St. George, dated 
20th March 1799, Lord Mornington wrote: “At the same time my 
endeavours were employed with equal assiduity te give vigour and 
effect to the treaties subsisting with His Highness the Poishwa, 
The return of Nana Furnaveese to the administration afforded 
for some time a just expectation that our allianoe with the Mah- 
rattas would speedily be restored with additional vigour and 
advantage, but the inoreasing distractions of the Mahratta empire 
unfortunately frugtrated the wise counsels of that exporionced 
and abje statesman, and disappointed my views at the Court of 
Poona.” (Owen 3 Selections from the Wellesley Despatehes, p. 97.) 
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- sormidable English army, cantoned near tho frontior, 
and that he could not effectually prosecute new con- 
quests without imminent hazard to his actual posses- 
sions. Considerable fluctuation, sometimes ostensibly 
amounting to the prospect of an improved alliance, was 
manifested at different periods by the Court of Poona; 
butsuch demonstrations had no other foundation than 
the desire 40 evade and procrastinate. The accession 
of strength to the English interests, from tho events 
at Hyderabad in Octobor 1798, alarmed Sindea for 
the double dangor which he should incur in the south, 
and in the north, by a rupture with that state; and 
although ho pertinaciously adhered to the prosecution 
of his views at Poona, and prevented the Péshwa 
from executing the provisions of the triple alliance of 
1790, ho determined to postpone, to some more 
favourable opportunity, expocted to arse from tho 
events of the war, any active inilitary interferonce of 
his own on either side. 

While, thorefore, Lord Mornington anticipated 
an unwilling noutrality as the best object he could 
immediately accomplish at Poona, ho continued the 
intercourse of amity, together with most sincere and 
reiterated invitations, to participato with the two 
allies, in the execution of heir common cngagemonts, 
and ho accordingly decided on the necessity of pursu- 
ing his operations against tho Sultaun, without any 
aid from tho Mahrattas, leaving in their present un- 
decided, but not immediately dangerous condition, the 
state of his political relations with the Péshwa and 
Sindea. Before concluding what we have to observe 
on the actual state of affairs at Poona, ib may prevent 
interruption to our future narrative, if we briefly 
advert to the state of the Sultaun’s secret machina- 
tions at that court; whioh will not only unfold his 
imporfeclh conception of tho affairs of Poona, but 
a diplomacy founded ag much on personal hatred, as 
political wisdom; and will aid in exhibiting a more 
intelligible picture of its confused administration, + 
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On the death of tho late Péshwa, in Octobor 
1795, Tippoo dispatched a sccret emissary Balajoo 
Row, ftom whom this information is derived) to 
congratulate his successor (Bajco Row as ho conclud- 
ed), and to concert with him a more intimate 
political union. On his arrival at Poona, the envoy | 
found Chimnajee on the musnud, Perseram Bhow 
mninister, and Bajce Row a prisoner in Sindea’s ariny. 
He soon discovered that this order of things would not 
last, and found means of getting himsolf introduced, 
to a seoreb interview with Bajee Row, who did not 
succeed to the musnud till December 1796.' Tho 
envoy was instructed by the Sultaun, to represent 
that their respective fathers (Hyder and Ragonaut 
Row) had been connected by the most intimate 
political ties: that Nana Furnavese had been the 
efficient cause of his tather’s banishmont and death, 
and of placing on the musnud the spurious offspring 
of a* silversmith; and had equally been tho source 
of Tippoo's misfortunes, by promoting the confedoracy 
of 1790: that the Péshwa ought to consider that 
minister asa worm secretly consuming the edifice of 
his government, that he was treacherously leagued 
with the English, and that his imprisonment or 
removal was essential to the efficiency of tho Péshwa's 
tule. To these observations he answored, that he 


'Madhu Rao Narayan committed suicide on 25th Oatobor 
1795. Many intrigues betweon Sindia, Holkar and Nane Furna- 
veese followed, but on 26th May 1796, Ohimnaji Madhu Rao, 
Baji Rao's brother, was invested os Poshwa, whilo Baji Rao 
was detained as a ptisoner by Sindia. Eventually, Nana Furna- 
yese, who had fled from Poona, obtained a guarantoo from Nizam 
Ali and Sindia, and retuned to Poona and resumod his dutios 
as Prime Minister, and Baji Rao was placod on the musnud on 
4th December 1796. (Cf Grant Duff. History of the Mahrattas, 
where a full account of these confused events will bo found.) 

* Seo Hyder's observations on the same subjeot in 1779, 
Vol. i, p. 762, Among the pregnant females shut up with the 
widow of Narrain Row to insuré the appearance of a male infant, 
the wifo of » silver-smith, according to that account, produced 
the future Péshwa, Sewar Mddoo Row, who died in,1705, 

oy 
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3 encompassed with various conflicting evils, and 
uld endeavour ta extricate himself from them all; 
desired the envoy to assure his master of his sensa 
the important connection between their parents, 
l his grateful recollection of the pecuniary aid 
uded by Hyder to his father in his greatest 
bress; he expressly prohibited the envoy from arly 
arcowrso with his ministers, or relations, and 
ccd with him a confidential agent as a medium of 
vate communication, On the occasion of Musheer 
Mulk’s departure from Poona, the Péshwa appears 
have ontertained a temporary hope of being 
ancipated both from Sindea and Nana, Furnavese, 
1 expressed a desire for military aid; to which 
»poo replied, that his whole army was ready, and 
ommended, affer terminating the domestic fend, 
immediate invasion of Nizam Ali’s territories from 
wost, while he should attack it from the south: 
although tho Sultaun was in secrets communi- 
ion with Sindea, he does not seam to have 
comprehended that the viows of that «chief were 
entirely incompatible with the political emancipation 
.of Bajee Row, on which expected event the Sultaun 
unquestionably most relied for giving officiency to his 
projectod alliance with the state of Poona. ' 

» On the occasion of the negotiations openod by 
the English resident at Poona in consequence of tho 
discovery of the transactions at the Isle of Trance, 
the Péshwa sont for Balajoo Row, and informed him 
of the ovents at Hyderabad which had established 
tho English ascendancy at thal court on the downfal 
of tho French; admonished him that tho distracted 
state of his dwn Government would compo! him to 
adhere to the stipulations of the treaty of 1790 on 
the requisition of the two other powers, That bis 
inastor’s intrigues with the French at such a period, 
were in the last degree imprudent, and would lead to 
his destruction, without its being possible for the 
Péshwa, howevor well disposed, to avort it ; and that 
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as a sincere friend he advised him to drop that 
connection and conciliate the English by whatever 
concessions: and it is curious that, among other 
reasons for temporising, he adverts to the inefficient 
state of the Sultaun’s army, which in general opinion 
* had been exceedingly injured by his late innovations. 
The Péshwa was considered both by the envoy and 
his master fo be seriously well disposed to the Sul- 
taun ; whose preservation he considered of importance 
to his own interest, and chiefly in what related to his 
eventual emancipation from Nana Furnavose; he 
promised his best efforts to prevent the ultimate 
march of the Mahratta conttigent for the siege 
of Seringapatam ; and the actual ascendengy of Sindea 
being on the same side; tho councils of Nana, who 
really desired the performance of tho 13th article 
of the treaty of 1790, were made to yield. to that 
conjoint influence. Balajee Row however being but a 
secreb agent to the Péshwa personally, without the 
knowledge of Nana, had no opportunity of attempting 
to negotiate with that minister, who had the conduct 
of the communications with the British resident, 
and he recommended to the Sultaun # public mission, 
which accordingly took place near the conolusion of 
1798 under Ahmed Khan and Fucker-u-Doen. Ib 
was not until April 1799 that Nana Furnavose 
discovered the existence of this score) mission, when 
he alarmed tho Péshwa at the consequonces of ils 
being known to the English residont, and provailed 
on him to dismiss Balajee Row, which he did with 
professions of the greatest friendship, charging the 
envoy to return with all possible oxpedition, and 
advise his master to dispel at any sacrifice the storm 
‘ which was teady to overwhelm him. Beloro the 
envoy reached the frontier of Mysoor, he heard of 
the fate of the capital. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 


ord Mornington’s luminous and instructive discius- 
ston of his political relations to-the Sultaun— 
The reduction, not the entinetion of his power, 
desined— Second proof of the insufficiency af the 
arrangements of 1792—LIntelligence of the expedi~ 
tion to Kgypt—Lord Mornington’s letter _to_the 
Sultaun on this subject, 4th November, I798— 
Friendly reply 8th November, eepostulation 
and_praposal to send an envoy—Sultaun declines 
0 receive him—Vague hopes—Passive fatality— 
roused by a second letter, 10th December— 
awakened by a third, 9th Tanuary—Rage, not at 
his own folly, but that of his agents—Sultaun's 
eastern apologue—Hapected succour from Hgupt, 
founded on the erroneous conceptions of his 
French officers-~contrary to all the facts—Im- 
portant documents from Constantinople, forward- 
ed to Tippoo by the Hnglish—Letter of the Grand 
Signor—Two answers—one for the perusal of 
the Hinglish, the other the true reply—Curtoua 
abstract of Huropean aggression in India— 
Strange and offensive answer to Lord Morning- 
ton’s last letter—Consents to receive the envoy too 
late—Infer's his destruction to be intended— 
Marches against General Stuart—Strength of 
Pippoo's army, 


ITHERTO no direct communication had been 
made by the British Government to Tippoo 
Sultaun, regarding their knowledge of his proceedings 
at the Islo of France, and no remonstrance or expla- 
nation had been offered or demanded on either side, 
regarding those preparations for war which ‘were 

; aso ° 

. : 
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notoriously in progress; although the usual formali- 
ties had taken place on the occasion of Lord 
Mornington’s assuming the Government, and a 
correspondence had occurred regarding some adjust- 
ments of frontier, which were pending at tho period 
of his arrival. The grounds of this delay are go 
distinctly unfolded, in a minute of the Governor- 
general in the secret department, dated tho 12th of 
August 1798,* that it wero an injustice to this most 
able and luminous performance, to atbempl the ab- 
strat of a political lesson so bricf and so instructive. 
"The. rights of states, applicable to every case of 
contest with foreign powers, are created and limited 
by the necessity of preserving the public safety ; this 
necessity is the foundation of the reciprocal claim of 
all nations, to explanation of suspicious or ambigu- 
ous conduat, to reparation for injurios done, and to 
security against injuries intended. 

' “Tn any of these cases, when just satisfaction 
has been denied, or from the evident nature of cir- 
cumstances, cannot otherwise be obtained, it is the 
undoubted right of the injured party, to resort to 
arms for the vindication of the public safety; and in 
suclt a conjuncture, the right of the state becomes 
the duty of the Government, unless some material 
consideration of the public interest should. forbid tho 
attempt, + 

« “Tf the conduct of Tippoo Sultaun, had boen of 
a nature which could be termed ambiguous or sus- 
pisious; if he had merely increased his force beyond 
his: ordinary establishment, or had statiorred it in 
soing position on our contines, oy on, those of our 
allies, which might justify jealousy or alarm; if he 
had renewed his seoret intrigues at the courts of 
Hyderabad, Poona, and Oabul; or evon if he had 
entered into any negotiation with France, of which 
the object was at all obscure; ii might be our duty 
©! fhis minute will bé found in tull in Owen's Wellbaldy 
Desputeltes, pp. 11567. aria : 
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to resort in the first instance to his construction of 
proceedings, which being of a doubtful charactor, 
might admit of asatisfactory explanation. But sehere 
there is no doubt, there can be no matter for explanas 
tion, The act of Tippoo’s embassadors, ratified by 
himself, and accompanied by the landing of a I'rench 
force in his, country, is a public, unqualified; and 
unambiguous declaration af war, aggravated by an 
avowal, that the object of the war is neither oxpla- 
nation, reparation, nor security, but the total de- 
struction of the British government in India, 

“To affect to misunderstand an injury or insult 
of such a complexion, would argue a consciousness 
either of weakness or of fear. No state in India oan 
misconstrue the conduct of Tippoo; the correspond. 
ence of our residents at Hyderabad and Poona; 
sufficiently manifests the construction which it bears 
at both those courts; and in so clear and plain a 
case, our demand of explanation would be justly 
attributed cither to a defect of spirit or of power. 
The result of such a demand would therefore be, the 
disgrace of our character and the diminution of our 
influence and consideration in the eyes of our allies 
and of evory power in India, If the momont should 
appear favourable to the execution of Tippoo's de- 
clared design, he would answer such a domand by an 
immediate attack; if on the othor hand, his propara- 
tions should not be sufficiently advanced, he would 
deny the existence of his engagements with France, 
would persist in his denial until, he had reaped the 
full benefit of them, and finally, after having com- 
pleted the improvement of his own army, and received 
the accession of an additional Franch force, he would 
turn the combined strength of both against our 
possessions, with an alacrity and confidence inspired 
by our inaction, and with advantages redoubled by 
our delay. In the present case the idea, therefore, of 
demanding explanation must be rejocted, as being dis- 
graceful in its principle, and frivolous in. its objéct. 
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‘The demand of reparation, in the strict sonse 
of the term, cannot properly be applicd to cases of 
intended injury, excepting in those instances whoro 
the nature of the reparation demanded may bo 
essentially connected with security against the injuri- 
ous intention. 

“ Where a state has unjustly seized Lhe property, 
or invaded the territory, or violated tho rights of 
another, reparation may be made, by restoring what 
has been unjustly laken, or by a subsequent acknow- 
ledgment of the right which has been infringed; but 
the cause of our complaint against Tippoo Sultaun, 
is not that he has seized a portion of our property 
which he might restore, or imvaded a part of our 
territory which he might again cede, or violated a 
right which he might hereafter acknowledge; we 
complain, that, professmg the most amicable dis- 

sition, bound by enantio 8 treaties of peace and 
riendship, and unprovoked by any offence on our 
part, he has manifested a design to offect our total 
destruction ; he has prepared the means and instra- 
ments of a war of extermination against us; he has 
solicited and received the aid of our inveterate encmy 
for the declared purpose of annihilating our onipire ; 
and he only waits the arrival of a moro offectual 
succour to strike a blow against our existence. 

“That he has not yet received tho effectual 
succour which he has solicited, may be ascribod, 
either to the weakness of the Government of Mauri- 
tius, or to their want of zeal in his causo, or to the 
rashness and imbecility of his own councils; but 
neither the measure of his hostility, nor of our right 
to restrain it, nor of our dangor from’ it, ave to be 
estimated by the amount of the force which he has 
actually obtained ; for we know that his demands of 
military assistance were unlimited; we know that 
they were addressed, not merely to the Government 
of Mauritius, but to that of France, and we cannot 
ascertain how soon they may be satisfied to the full 
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oxtont of his acknowledged expectations. This, 
therefore, is not merely the case of an injury to be 
repaired, but of the public safety to be securod 
against the present and future designs of an ixrocon- , 
cilable, desperate, and treachorous cnemy. Against 
an enemy of this description, no effectual seourity 
can be obtained, otherwise than by such a reduction 
of his power, as shall not only defeat his actual pre- 
parations, but establish a permanent restraint upon 
his future means of offence.” 

Here, thon, we find, for the second time, the 

roof of a proposition, which received abundant 
intermediate illustrations, that the reduction of the 
power of Tippoo Sultaun, in 1792, to the degree 
which was then deemed necessary to render him 
incapablo of mischiof, had been sufficient to produce 
precisely the opposite effect ; that in the general con- 
fusion of the timos, of all the native states of Docan 
and the south, connected with the political transac- 
tions of 1792, his power alone had not only remained 
unimpaired, butt had been anxiously augmonted; and 
finally, that its farbher diminution was indispensable ~ 
to the safoty of the English Government. Tha 
absolute oxtinction of Tippoo Sultaun’s power was al 
no period of these preparatory measures in tho con- 
templation of Lord Mornington, He had hoped, 
through the offective co-operation of his allies, and 
the successful issue of his preliminary measures, to 
convince the Sultaun of the fatal tendency to himself 
of his hostile designs, and to induce his unwilling 
assent to such arrangements as should ronder his 
political oxistance compatible with the security of 
those great interests committed to an English Gov- 
ernor-general, To have delayed such preparatory 
measures, or to have apprized Tippoo Sultaun of 
their object, before it was out of his power to render 
them abortive, would have involved a degree of 
imbecility at variance with the wholo character of 
this administration. “ 
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During these preparations, however, the danger 
of French co-operation assumed a more threatoning 
aspect; and although the expedition to Egypt had 

. no immediate connection with the embassy to tho 
Isle of France, it was the result of those provious 
designs which always reckoned on Tippoo Sultann, as 
the efficients instrument of Franco, for tthe, recovery 
of their power in the south, as the blind imprisoned 
monarch of Delhi was to be the ostensible engine of 
their operations in tho north. The oxistonce and 
position of this approaching danger, whatever might 
be its previous history, was abundant cause of congra- 
tulation to the Governor-general, that he had not 
delayed those preparations on general grounds, which 
this particular danger rendered more urgont and 
indispensable. 

i letter to Tippoo Sultaun, dated tho 4th of 
November, announced this unprovoked attack on the 
Sultaun’s Mahommedan ally, and the splendid victory 
of Aboukir; on which the Sultaun in return offored 
his congratulations in the language of undisturbed 
amity ; but on the 8th of the same month tho Govern- 
or-general deemed the proper period to havo arrived 
for announcing his knowledge of the Sultaun’s recent 
negotiations with the French, and proposed to ‘him, 
in the name of the three powers, to depute an envoy 
personally known to him (Major Dovoton, who had 
conducted the restoration of the hostages in 1794,) 
who was authorised to propose the solo means which 
appeared to be effectual for tho removal of distrust, 
and for the confidence of permanont peace. ‘To this 
letter he had the temerity toanswer, that the existing 
treaties were a sufficient security, and that he could 
imagine no other means more effectual; thereby dis- 
tincily declining the reception of the envoy.’ 





‘In this lottery Tippoo grave the following necount of hig * 
transactions with the Mench. “In this Siroar (the gift of God) 
there ds a mercantile tribe, who employ themselves in trading by 
sen and land. Thaiv aganta nirahagad a. tua-maotad vacen! and 
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The negotiations of the English at Hyderabad 
and Poona were intimately known to the Sultaun, by 
the reports of his emissaries at those courts, and the 
extensive preparations which were in progress, under 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, were too 
public in their nature, to escape the knowledge of the 
most careless obsorver; they were the subjoct of 
Tippoo’s incessant conversation, and were recounted 
with a sort of quiescent distress belonging to the 
fatalist, who rests his hopes on some unknown or 
improbable event. The Hnglish preparations were 
always tardy, and his alhes might be more alert; his 
embassadors had, in 1789, returned from the Red Sea 
to Calicut in less time than was necessary for the 
maturity of the English plans of invasion, and his allies 
would not abandon him to destruction, without some 
effort for his deliverance, from France, from the 
Mauritius, or from Egypt. He would send embassies 
to Constantinople and to Cabul,* and stir up the 
faithful to prevent the extinction of the faith; ls 
emissaries at Poona would work on the passions and 
interests of Sindea, and of Bajce Row, and tho ascend- 
ancy of the English at Hyderabad, might again yiold 
to his superior political addvess. ‘Tho means alluded 
to by the Govarnor-goneral, could be no other than 
demanding his remaining sea-coast in Canara ;t and 
thereby excluding him from communicating with the 
having loaded her with rice, departed with a view to traffic, It 
happened that sho went to the Mauritius from whonee forty 
persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ton or twelve 
were artificers, and the rogt servants, paying the hire of the ship, 
came here in search of employment. Such as chose to take ser- 
vice were enterttined, and ‘the remainder departed beyond the 
confines of the Sirear (the gift of God); and the French, who are 
ful of vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the 
de parture of the ship, to put about reports with a view to ruffle 
th 6 minds of both Sixoars.” (Owen: Selections from the Wel- 


lesley Despatches, pp. 59-62.) 
* Thase wore dispatched, but returned without xeaching their 


destination, . 
+ This aonjecture was perfeatly correct, 
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French, and from the only possible chance of retriev- 
ing his affairs; if his destruction wero pye-ordained, 
let it come! the sooner the* bettcr! but he might still 
hope that his own efforts would prolong the contest 
until aid should arrive, and every discussion was tor- 
minated by the professedly pious remark, “after all, 
whatever is the will of God, that will be accomplished :” 
and this state of passive contemplation, although 
materially disturbed, was not permanently changed, 
even by the receipt of the letter from Lord Morning- 
ton, dated the 8th of November. 

He was somewhat more acutely moved by a 
second, dated the 10th of December, earnestly impress- 
ing on his mind the necessity of giving an early and 
serious consideration to the subject of the former 
letter, and announcing the Governor-genoral’s inten- 
tion of proceeding to Madras, where ho hoped to 
receive satisfactory communications. The Sultaun 
was still so weak as to believe, that a fabulous version 
of the history of his embassy, would satisfy Lord 
Mornington’s credulity, and remove his suspicions; 
but when, early in January 1799, he obtained intelli- ° 
gence of the Governor-General’s actual arrival at 
Madras on the 31st of December, to direct the opera- 
tions of an immediate war; and soon afterwards 
received a letter, dated the 9th of January, in answor 
to his own silly fabrication of a mercantile advontute, 
on a vessel of two masts, on the return of which a 
few Frenchmen had takon their passage to India; 
when he perused his Lordship's remonstrancos against 
his rejection of the proposed envoy; his recital in 
detail of the entire amount of tho information he 
possessed, regarding the hostile proceedings at the 
Isle of France, with a Persian translation of General 
Malartic’s proclamation; his explanation of the 
necessity imposed on the allies, of sosking rolief from 
‘this ambiguous state of supposed pease, and hostile 
_ * A soré of proverb, “if the evil must arrive to-morrow, let 
it rather avrive to-day.” " 
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negotiation and alliance, and thoir anxious dosire to 
continue the relations of peaco on such terms as 
should render it safe and permanent; his most serious 
and solemn admonition to assent to the reception of 
the intended envoy; his intreaty not to postpone an 
answer more than one day alter tho receipt of the 
letter, and the final and portentous observation, that 
“dangerous consequonces result from the delay of 
arduous affairs; when he had finished the perusal of 
this letter, ho appeared to bo aroused, as if from a 
dream, to consider as nel facts, all the circumstances 
which had occupied his discussions for sevoral months 
before; and at length to be really awake to the full 
extent and immediate pressure of the dangor, and even 
in a certain degreo, to the folly which had produced 
it, 


Until this period, he had no distinct concoption 1799. 


of the gratuitous folly of receiving a military rein- 
forcement of ninety-nine Frenchmen; ho had only 
contemplated their arrival with exultation as the- 
precursors of a more mighty aid; and even now ho 
inveighed, not against his own senseless stupidity in 
the arrangement of the mission, contrary to the 
earnest advice of his principal ministers; not against 
the childish imprudence of receiving, after its 
arival at Manghlore, this useless demonstration of 
hostility, so entirely disproportioned to his own 
original expectations and designs; but against the 
incapacity and disobedience of his envoys, which now 
tor the first time ho condosconded fo discover, One 
of these, Mahommod Ibrahim, was unhappily a dolt, 
and knew no better; but for his colleaguo, Hussein 
Aly, a man of reputed understanding, no,punishment 
could bo too severe. “‘If," said he, “I were to hang 
him, his execution would not dispel the storm which 
is now roady to burst ovet me. I will sond him as 
an appendage to my embassy to Room (Constanti- 


* nople) that he may perish in the element by which 


ho has conveyed to this country the sources of its 
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impending calamity:” and he was accordingly ap- 
pointed secretary to that mission. 

In his usual volubility of discourso on all subjects 
by which he was particularly excited, he succossively 
vented his indignation against evory person and thing 
immediately or remotely instrumental in producing 
his present misfortunes, himsolf alone excopted, the 
true, and (with the exception of Monsieur Malartic 
and the envoys) the exclusive author of his own ruin. 
In Asiatic conversation, no subject is considered to bo 
gracefully discussed without the introduction of an 
appropriate tale, The following would, on its own 
merits, scarcely find a placo in a selection of Indian 
apologues, but it derives an interest from boing almost 
daily recited by the Sulbann to some new hearor, as 
the most applicable to his own situation, 

“A certain king, who was learned in the pro- 
phetic and mystical characters formed by the sutures 
of the human skull, stopped to decypher tho fragmont 
of one, which he perceived by the road side; and 
found the inscription to mean, this will cause the 
death of forty persons: Being desirous of averting 
the destruction of so many human beings, he ordored 
the fragment to be preserved, and on his return to 
his private apartments, pounded it into a fine powder, 
which he put into a little box and deposited in a 
secret part of his cabinet, the access to which was 
prohibited to every other person. In the latter part 
of this process, he was observed by his favourite wifo, 
who from the king’s skill in pharmacy, supposed this 
powder so carefully preserved, to be sone precious 
medicinal preparation. 

“The king soon afterwards departéd on a distant 
expedition, and the favourite wife, disconsolate for 
his absence, declined in hoalth, and obtained no roliat 
from the united skill of the state physicians. At 
longth it occurred to her to try the effect of the 
medicine prepared and deposited by the king.” The 
apoldgue does not stop to explain in what manner 
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this powder of skull obtainod or oxorcised its latent 
powers, but gocs on to say that “tho quoon became 
immodiately pregnant. The king returns, and is of 
course cnraged: the queon acknowledges her imira- 
culous pregnancy, but pleads innocont of tho ordinary 
means by which it might have bcon accomplished. 
Tho king orders to be tortured and slain, first tho 
chief eunuchs, and thon evory malo thing that 
could possibly fall undor suspicion. At length tho 
queen, reflecting on the possible origin of her disgraco, 
and anxious, in the oxpectation of hor own death, to 
confess hor unintentional errors, acknowledged that 
she had violated the secret cabinet, and taken some 
of the medicine which she had seen deposited by the 
king in the manner which has been described. The 
king instantly recollected the circumstances of the 
deposit, The number of persons put to doabh was 
found to bo exactly forby, and the mystic prophecy 
was fulfilled.” 

The moral, or application, liko many annexed to 
more celebrated apologues, is not particulazly obvious ; 
but the Sultaun went on to explain: “a weather 
beation fragment of skull produced the death of forty 
persons,—the fractured mast of Ripaud’s worthless 
vessel will cause the subversion of an empire,” 

With this strong conviction on his mind, the 
Sultaun for some time after the receipt of the letter 
from Lord Mornington, dated the 9th of January, had 
nearly made up his mind to throw himself uncondi- 
tionally on his Lordship's compassion, and to receive 
the envoy; but, notwithstanding the significant in- 
treaty, to lose not a single day in his reply, he went 
on with the procrastination naturally belonging to an 
unpalatable rosolve, hesitating from day to day to 
execute the determination of the last; and the linger- 
ing indecision of the fatalist, suggested the hope that, 
if at the last moment no favourable chance should 
arise, ha might still bo in timo to submit to an alter- 
native, short of absolute destruction, During that 
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particular period, constant letters were arriving 
from Dubue, (who did not finally sail from Tyanquo- 
bar, until the 7th of February,) assuring Tippoo that 
the French must actually have embarked on the Red 
Sea for his assistance, and might be daily expectod. 
Chapuis, and all the French admitted to his prosence, 
reiterated the same assurances; projects of resistance 
or submission, held their alternate empire, as roason 
or passion provailed; and it is bolioved, by those who 
had the best opportunities of judging, that tho 
confident assurances of the French officors, wore the 
efficient cause of diverting the Sultaun’s mind from 
‘the only wise resolution it was then in his power to 
form, and produced his ultimate destruction. 

Jt is difficult to determine the degree in which 
these officers may have themselves beliovod, in tho 
pala realization of the hopes which they excitod ; 

ut it is certain, that any such beliof, so far from 
being founded on authontic, or even probable intel- 
ligence, could only have originated in vaguo infor- 
ences regarding the ultimate objects of the Egyptian 
expedition, and in an entire ignoranco of existing 
facts. After the destruction of the French fleet, on 
the 1st of August, 1798, and the universal hostility 
manifested by the inhabitants of Mgypt, in October 
of the same year, it is certain, that Gonoral Buona- 
parte, so far from being in a condition to modibato 
distant detachments, had roason to look with anxioby 
to the mere preservation of his first conquest, His 
expedition to Acre appears to have been ossentially 
defensive*; and intonded to anticipate and dostroy 
the offensive means which Jezzar Pacha was prepar- 
ing for a formidable Turkish invasioh of Egypt. 
Although Jezzar had previously looked with an eye 
of jealous hostility to his nominal sovereign; the 
events of the war shewed that they became cordially 
united against the common enemy : and, if we evon 
* Buonaparte’s letter to Jozzar Pacha, and tho known facts 
conneoted with his representations, 
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dismiss from our consideration, as a mere prétetics, 
the imputation of offensive preparation on the part 
of Joxuar, still, the design of occupying fortress 
and port, which should place in the bands of its 
possessor a direct command over the subsistence of 
tho intermediate country, must, in the actual situa~ 
tion of General Buonaparte, be considered as a wise, 
defensivo pracaution. 

That General’s letter * to Tippoo Sultaun, written 
in February, 1799, professing the intention of liberat- 
ing him from the tron yoke of England, distinctly 
shews the intended execution of that design to be 
distant, by the wish expressed. of previously receiving 
and conferring with a confidential agent from the 





*The words with which the letter begins, “You have 
already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the Red 
Sea,” may seem to refer to a former letter, which, if sent, is not 
known (J have been received. Intimation was made to me by 
the pergdr best qualified to know, of « letter or letters addressed 
by Tipboo to General Buonaparte, I can only day, that in a 
eonstgnt, and generally a daily intercourse for several years with 
two fot Tippoo’s recretmies, I neyor heard of Ruch o letter or 
lotigrs ; and that if its existence had boon known to Lord Mor- 
nixgton, I apprehend that it would nob have beett omitted in hig 
ogllection of Seringapatam papers, 

(The letter was as follows :— 

Bonapmte, membre d l'Institut National, Général on chef, 

au trds-magnifiquo Sultan, notre trds-grand ami, Tippoo-Saib. 
Quartior-Général, au Cairo, le 7 pluviose 
an 7 de la republiqua, une of indivisible, 


On vous a adj instruit que j’dtois arivé sur les bords de la 
mor Rouga, & la tdte d’une armée innombrabla of invincibla, plein 
du desiv de vous affranchix du yong de fer de |’ Angleterre, 

Jo snisis aveo empressemont cette occasion de vous faire 
connoltre le desir ot je suis d’apprendre de vous méme, pas Ia 
vois de Muscat et de Mocoa, votre situation politique. 

Je desireroig méme que vous puissiez enyoyer i Suez ou au 
Qaive une personne intelligente, eb revétue de votre confinnes, 
qui pdt s’uboucher ayeo moi. 

Que le tout-puissant augmento votre puissance, ot détruise 
vos ennemis, 





Signé Bonapartd.) 
a“ 
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Sultadn at Cairo; and if any farther proof wero 
wanting of the absonce of evory possiblo intention of 
an immediate movement to the cast, it would bo 
found in the remarkable coincidenco of this lotter bo- 
ing intercepted at Judda on tho vory day (tho 17th 
of February) in which ho himsolf crossed tho nor- 
thern frontier of the Egyptian territory for the abtack 
of Hl Arish, a place recontly garrisoned by Jczzar, 
with two thousand mon; and in tho oxactly cotompo- 
rary events of tho siego of Acre and the siege of 
Seringapatam. 

But the intelligence rogarding Igypt was not 
limited to the representations of the French officers ; 
two documents of a more authentic nature wero 
presented to the Sultaun; a copy of the declaration 
of war issucd by the Porte against the French, in 
consequence of their invasion of Egypt, transmitted 
some timo before by Lord Clive,’ Governor of Mad- 
ras; and on the 16th of January, a lottor addrossed 
to the Sultaun, by the Grand Signor, dated the 20th 
of September 1798,” transmitted through the English 
minister at Constantinople, and now forwarded by 
Lord Mornington, accompanied by a most impressive 
letter from himself. Tho letter of tho Grand Signor 
states, that in a time of profound peaco with France, 
and of a neutrality in her wars with other powers of 
Europe, which those powers ovon xeprosented as 
being too partial to their enemy, a Fronch armament 
under General Buonaparte, suddenly invaded Hgypt, 
without previous complaint, or ropresontation, or 
notice; pretending that tho expedition was oxclu- 
sively against the Beys, and insinuating that ib was 


1 Lord Hobart left Madras on the 21st February 1798 and 
handed over the Government to Lieulonant-Genoral Harris, tho 
Senior Member of Council, who became provisional Govornor 
until the arrival of Lord Olive, who arrived ot Madras on tho 
Sst August 1798, 

? This letter is given in full in Owen's Wellesley Despatches, 
pp. 70°74, 
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underbakon with the consent of the Porto “ which is 
a horviblo falsity ;” that intoreepted letters had dis- 
coverod their design of dividing Arabia into various 
Republics; and progressively of passing to India, 
where the Tench expected to unite with the Sul- 
taun, for tho expulsion of tho English from that 
country: that the hostility against all true Mahom- 
medans, proved by the invasion of the venerated pro- 
vince of Hgynt, the granary of the holy ctties Meoon 
and Medina, ought to unito against them all persons 
_ of that faith ; that in addition to tho tios of religion, 
‘ the bonds of amity already established between them, 
afforded reason to hope for his concert in the com- 
mon cause; that England was united with the Porto 
in the war against France; and that he made iba 
particular request, if tho Sultaun had harboured any 
idea of joining the French, that he would lay it 
asido ; and in tho ovent of any subject of complaint 
against the English, that he would accept the good 
ofiices of the Porte for its adjustment. 

Tho fictitious answer to this letter to bo trans- 
mitted through the English Government, was not 
written until near a month afterwards, and without 
noticing the offer of mediation, it professes his readi- 
ness to unite in all the objects of the Porte for the 
prosperity and due ordinance of the faith and. tts 
followers ; and acquicsces in the proposition, that tho 
French, by attacking the head of the Church, had 
rendered themselves the enemics of all true Mussul- 
mans; supporting the doctrine by a somewhat singu- 
lax Lext of the Kor4n, intended for tho perusal of the 
English— consider not infidels as friends, consider 
none such bit Mussulmans.” ‘The true answer con- 
taining his genuine sentiments, to be delivered by his 
own’ embassadors, refers to their oral communica- 
tions for the particular measures in his contompla- 
tion, but gives a compendious history of tho origin, 
and progress, “tho treachery, deccit, and supremacy 
of the Christians in the rogions of Hindostan,” 
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which, as a mere literary curiosily, is nol unworthy 
of perusal.’ In the history, equally of French and 
English transactions, tho mero facts are noithor 
badly narrated, nor moro broadly caricabured, than 
in the early pictures drawn by Englishmen, of the 
fabulous enormitics of their countrymen, in tho oast: 
but in the highor colouring of Oriontal imagory, the 
fables are vendered more fabulous; and tho supre- 
macy of the English over tha I'ronch nation, is 
made as perfect in licentiousness as in power. 
Twelve hundred French soldiers, in a stato of intoxi- 
cation, in open day, are represented to havo entered 
the houses of the faithful at Hyderabad; to have 
* violated their women, and to have excited genoral 
enmity ; a fact which, if founded at all, may be sup- 
posed to have ocourred in a moment of victory, or 
insubordination. But the English vicos aro of a 
more deliberate character, and belong to a moro lofty 
yank, for in the cataloguo of their orimos, tho sober 
commission of the same enormity, on the widow of a 
monarch (the vizier of Oude) is gravely ascribed to 
an English Governor-general, Lord Teignmouth. 

The impressive letter of Lord Mornington, which 
accompanied the dispatch from the Grand Signor to 
the Sultaun, certainly produced a considerablo effoct; 
but his reply is perhaps tho most singular document 
in these extraordinary transactions; he acknowledges 
the receipt of the letter from the Grand Signor, 
whose titles occupy three-fourths of his reply, and 
without the slightest observation on its contents, this 
strange cpistle abruptly terminates with tho follow- 
ing sentence: “Being frequently disposod to mako 
excursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding on 
a hunting excursion; you will be ploased to dispatch 
Major Doveton, (about whose coming your fricndly 
pen has repeatedly written,) slightly abtendod (or un- 

"The translation of the draft of tho letter from Tippoo 


to the Sultan is given in full in Owen’s Wellesley Despatohes, 
pp. 74-82, 
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attendod).”! This letter, which must have been 
written early in February, arrived at Madras on the 
18th of that month, and independontly of its strango 
manner was liable to the suspicion of being intended 
to convey an equivocal sneer; the word (shekdr) 
hunting, being in the idiom of Mysoor, familiarly 
applied to military operations,* and without attention 
to dates, it might seem to indicate his intended at- 
tack on General Stuart, which did not occur till 
about a month aftorwards. But I have heen assured 
by those who were near him that the abrupt dictation 
was the inore effect of chagrin at the necessity of 
humiliation; that he then really intended and earnest- 
ly wished to receive the British envoy, and marched 
to the Madoor river, upwards of forty miles to 
the cast; General Stuart’s position being nearly the 
same distance from Seringapatam, in an opposite 
direction, from tho same motives that in 1704 led 
him to Deonhully—in order that the state of the 
capital and its vicinity, might not be exposed to. 
observation, But the same persons, so confident of 
his humble views at that moment, were equally 
alarmod for some new caprice, and were satisfied, 
that if the onvoy even had been sent and received, 
faithloss evasions would have imposed on the allies 
the same tltimate necessity: and if must be added, 
that his private memoranda, since digcoverod, strongly 
evince a still lingering hope of some propitious event. 
From that castern encampment, however, he did 
actually detach an escort as far as Oossoor, with 
orders to be ready to recoive and conduct Major 
Doveton to his camp. But he had miscalculated the 
period to which he might venture to procrastinate: 
he entered his own tents on the 165th of February, 





'Tho latter will he found in Qwen’s Wellesley Despatches, 


“ When it is intended to speak of an officer as a good par- 
tizan with the light troops, he is said to be perfect in Saawdreg 
Shekdree. 
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and moved on the 20th, and the English army made 
its firs} maxch in advance from the point al which it 
had concentrated, on the 11th, two days bofore the 
receipt at Madras, of the lotter which has been da- 
soribed. The declaration of tho Governor-general, to 
be issued on crossing the frontior, and his answer to 
this extraordinary letter, wore coincident in date. In 
the latter, Lord Mornington expressed his sincoro 
regret, that his urgent represoniation of delay had 
produced no effect, and that the Sultaun had post- 
poned noticing his admonitions, until the poriod of 
the season (for which an appeal was mado to his own 
conviction) rendered the advance of the army neces- 
sary to the common security of the allies; that the 
mission of Major Doveton to him, was no longer 
expedient, but that General Harris, the Commandor- 
in-chief of the advancing army, had been empowered 
to receive any embassy which he should dispatch ; 
and the General was directed to issue tho Governor. 
general's declaration,* and to dispatch this letter, both 
dated on the 22d of February, on one and tho same 
day, that on which he anon enter tho tarritary of 
Mysoor. 

The Sultaun, in the meanwhilo, kopt in constant 
agitation and suspenso regarding the arrival of the 
envoy; recoiving no answer to tho lebtor which con- 
veyed his tardy, ungracious, and insulting assent; 
and knowing, from the sysiematic movements of 
General Harris, that ho would nocossarily cross tho 
frontier in a few days, drow inforoncos rogarding 
the determination of the allies more fatal to his own 
pe existence than thoso which .had actually 

een formed. “All my decisions (he said) must now 





' The declaration will he found in Owen's Wallesley Des- 
patches, pp. 88-98 Ib is signed by Josiah Wabbe, Principal 
Seoretary to the Government of Madras, as Lord Mornington on 
ee bey hee on the oe Decombar 1798 took his seat 
as Premdent of the Council. (Love: i : 
Vou ite 400) ove: Vestiges aa Madras, 
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be desperate, I am but losing precious time in wait- 
ing for their embassador, while they are closing in 
upon me, on either side. I will march and strike a 
decisive blow.” He accordingly left the whole of 
the Silledar and three thousand of the stable horse 
under Poornea, with four cushoons of infantry, the 
whole under Seyed Saheb, to watch the motions of 
General Harris; and with the remainder of tho army 
proceeded by forced marches by the route of Caniam- 
baddy and Periapatam to attack General Stuart, in 
whose presence he arrived on the precise day (the 5th 
of March) that General Harris, after passing the 
frontier, dispatched to the Sultaun the letter of the 
Governor-general, dated the 22d of February. But 
before entering on the narration of military operations, 
it will be convenient to take & short view of the 
strength and position of the advancing armies, the 
circumstances under which they were assembled and 
advanced, together with the defensive force which 
the Sultaun possessed to resist this formidable inva- 
sion. The latter may be stated, in round numbers, 
at thirty-three thousand effective firelocks, including 
the garrison of Seringapatam, but no other garrison, 
exclusive of officers and of a numerous artillery, 
which, with drivers and other establishments, 
amountod to eighteen thousand * more, and about 
fifteen thousand cavalry and rockct-mon, making an 
effective total, including officers, of about fifty thou- 
sand fighting men; of which, at the commoncement 
of hostilities, about five thousand wero detached, and 
eventually not available during the war. 


* Kirkpattigk. Appendix, page c.—Bentson, Appendix, page 
xoii, compared with manusoript information. 
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View of the strength, advance, and position of the 
invading armies—Caleutta—Fresh receipt of 
intelligence--Lord Mornington proposes immedi 
ate hostility if possible—Practicability discussed 
—Short delay judicious and fortunate—Con- 
siderations regarding the Hgyptian expedition— 
Remarkable statement of Lord Mornington regard- 
ing that armament— Value of Hgypt—colonial— 
commercial—military—drscussed—Actual desti- 
nation of this armament favourable to his views 
—Hope that the Sultaun would submit without 
coercion, to the terms required—Lands at Mddras 
—Delicacy towards Lord Clive—Reciprocat 
feelings of that nobleman—Movements of Zemaun 
Shah—detain Sir Alured Olarke at Bengal— 
Oommand in the south devolves on General 
Harris—his staf—Harly ewertions of Nizam Ali 
—Lord Mornington issues his final instructions. 
for the advance of the army—Wise and liberal 
authority to the Commander-in-chief—Provisions 
in the vear—Army of General Stuart—ascends 
to Coorg-—Defensive position attacked by Tippoo, 
bth March—Action—repulse—described by the 
Raja of Ooorg—Diplomatic commission under 
the orders of General Harris—he enters the 
enemy's country—operations—defeots discovered 
in the first day's march—Abstract of the effects 
—Shght affair of the 21st March—Intelligence 
of General Stuart's action—Tippoo’s movements 
prepares and abandons a fine position at the 
Madoor riner—Battle of Malvilly—results-— 
General Harris's uneapected movement across the 
Caveri, frustrates the Sultaun’s plans—motives 
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for this movement—Tippoo's disappointment and 
dismay—Gloomy and affecting consultation of 
the Sultaun and his officers—determine on @ 
desperate battle on chosen ground—dwhich the 
English army passed at the distance of thee 
miles—Iresh disappointment regarding their 
intentions—Average progress of the Luglish 
army under five miles a day— Ultimate encamp- 
ment for the svega. 


oa of the proceedings at the Isle of 
France reached Calcutta on the 8th of June, 
1798, and on the 18th a regularly authenticated copy 
of Monsieur Malartic's proclamation’ was received in 
a letter from Harl Macartney, governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, dated the 28th of March, and this 
unquestionable intelligence was confirmed and ex- 
plaincd by the atlestation of several respectable 
individuals who had personally witnessed in the Isle 
of France tho transactions to which that document 
referred. 

The avidence of meditated hostility was com- 
plete: phe time and the means of receiving a French 
force sulficiont for its execution remained uncertain ; 
it was tho businoss of a wiso and vigorous policy, if 
possible, to anticipate the blow; and an energy was 
certainly displayed, in all respeots, proportioned to a 
just estimation of the value of time. On the second 
day, after the receipt of this intolligence, Lord 
Mornington issued his final orders for assembling, 
without delay, tho English armies on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, with the view of making 
an abtack on tho Sultaun, instantaneous, if possible, 
or at the earliest possible period that, it conld be 
made with effect. The coincidence of date is very 
remarkabla between the receipt of this intelligence by 


‘Phe proclamation, dated 30th January 1798, is given 
in full in Owen's Selections from the Wellesley Désygiches, 
pp. 67-70. ‘ 
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the Governor-general, and a letter addressed to him 
by the secret committee of the Court of Directors, 
18th of October,’ 1798, (in concurrence with. His 
Majesty’s ministers), noticing tho armament of 
Toulon, and the proclamation of Monsieur Malartic, 
and recommending that anticipation of the meditated 
attack which Lord Mornington was in the act of 
ordering at Caloutta at the moment of the signature 
in London of authority to that offect. The oxpedi- 
ency of early and active preparation was incontest~ 
able; but an immediate movement on an adequato 
scale, was found to be impracticable on various 
accounts, on consulting with General Harris, at that 
time Commander-in-chief and provisional governor 
at Fort St. George.’ 

The arsenal of Madras, and the resources of its 
government, were to furnish, not only the groat body 
of the invading army, with its field equipments, but 
the whole of the battering train, the stores and pro- 
visions, and the means of transporting to a distant 
object, this enormous and unwieldy mass. Motives 
of economy had prevented the existence of any regu- 
lay establishment of draught or carriage cattle, and 
experience of every war had shown the difficulty of 
collecting, and the still greater difficulty of giving an 
efficient training to the requisito numbers of wild and 
unpractised animals, Even in the war of 1790-1792, 
when the authority and resources of the stato under 
Lord Cornwallis, were made to bear with all their 
energy on the means of efficient equipment; officers , 
of observation had deomed one of the most important 
results of the inconclusive campaign of 1790, to be 





!“ Ootober" is a mistake for “June.” 

? See extract of letter from the Secret Gommitteo, datad 18th 
Tune 1798 (Owen: Selections fiom the Wellesley Despatehes, 
pp. 1-8), and the Memorandum for Genoral Tarris from Josiah 
Webbe, dated 6th July 1798, (pp. 4-11 of the same) desoribing 
the state of the army in Madras ond the impossibility of ating 
on the offensive wilh any hope of success. 
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the training and organization of this most essential 
branch of military equipment, for the better conduct 
ed oporations of 1791, and 1792; and the practical 
force of these remarks, which it requires oxperience 
and candour to appreciate, may be conceived from 
the following, among numerous facts; that Lord 
Cornwallis’s: army with a battering train, even after 
the exhausting effects of the siege of Bangalore in 
1791, marched in #2vo days more than General Harris 
on the same route, was able to perform with every 
possible exertion in five,* while he had yet scarcely 
seen an enemy. Those who wore disposed to under- 
value these impediments, quoted as a parallel in- 
stance, a case far removed from similarity, the 
sufficiency of the preparations made by early exertion 
for the siege of Pondicherry in 1798, when the 
trained equipments discharged in 1792, were ready 
and anxious for employment, and thousands were 
solicitous to hire their cattle and drivers for a simple 
transporl of stores, to a fixed domestic point in 
Coromandel, on whom no inducement could prevail 
to undertake an active foreign campaign ; and it can 
scarcely be deemed a speculative proposition, uot 
only that no large army in the south of India ever 
hag beon, but that no army ever will be perfectly 
efficient in its movements, in the carly part of a first 
cainpaign, without a proper establishment of oxen 
previously trained. : 

To this most essential obstacle to immediate 
movement, was added at the time, the dispersed 
state of the military establishment of Fort, St. 
George; partly arising from the permanently vicious 
administration of the nabob of Carnatic, aggravated 
rt this period by the large detachments made for the 





* Beatson, page 67; ascribed by the author to abuses among 
the natives in that department, and a spirit of opposition to their 
reformation ; this is the chief impediment always experienced in 
organizing that department in every firat campaign, ono large 
soale, : 
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expeditions against Ceylon, and the Eastern Islands, 
recently captured from the Dutch." 


Ihe state of the Madras army may bo gablhered from tha 
Memorandum for General Harris by Josiah Webbe, Chief Soore- 
tary, dated Gth July 1798. “This idea, then, of striking an 
jmmediate blow being abandoned, let us look to the slow and 
regular equipment of an army for the invasion of” Mysoro. The 
different corps could, I believe, be assembled al Walajabad in 
about two months from the time of their bemg ordered to march, 
The equipment of bullocks for tho army, with its train of field 
artillery, could not, according to my ostimation, be accomplished 
before the month of January ; but in rospect to a train of batter- 
ing guns, sufficient for tha siege of Seringapatam, I oan form no 
notion; nor do I believe Mr, Cockburn can, of the time when 
it could be furnished with cattle, This period of the season 
(January) is, by the experience of Lord Cornwoallis’s campaign, 
foo Jate for the establishment of a depot at Bangalore and the 
siege of Seringapatam in the same season; for though we should 
be able to put Bangaloie in a state to admit of ila becoming 
a depdt, we could not avdid heing overtaken at Seringapatom by 
the monsoon, which sets in in May, ence the necessity of a 
second season, and probably of a second equipment of bullocks, 
before an efficient army could invest Seringapatam. Supposing 
it however there, and joined by the Bombay army (the difficulty 
of which it is here unnecessary to consider), I doubt whether 
there are any well-grounded expectations that thoy could feed 
themselves, Tho experience of Lord Cornwallis’s army proves 
that we were unable to supply ourselves, or to open our rear 
for the admission of Brinjuries until wo had beon joined by tho 
Mahratta army, and the whole country ombracod, 

“At present there is no grain ab Arneo ot Vollor, ond £ 
believe no considerable quantily could be stored in tho forts of 
the Bara-Mahal before the harvests of Novombor, Tho vessels 
whioh bring grain from the northern ports and from Bongal do 
noé arrive here before the months of Septombor and October. 

“Upon the whole thore aro sufficiont grounds for concluding 
that the whole of the coast army which could be assembled 
would be incapable of offensive operations, and that they could 
not be put in motion before the month of January. How far, 
and at what period, they may be in a condition to make a serious 
attack upon Tippoo must depend upon the extent and timo of 
reinforcements from Bengal ; and as nothing of consequence could 
be undertaken without them, the time of our making any serious 
impression must be proportionately delayed.” (Owen: Selections 
from the Wellesley Despaiohes, pp, 4-11.) 
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To a conjoint movement from the side of Mala. 
bar, the season opposed an insuperable abstacle, 
experience having shewn, thai no equipment can 
surmount these western hills, and retain its eflici- 
enoy at an earlier period than December: man 
is the only animal who braves the scasons with 
success, ° 

It may perhaps be deemed fortunate, with re- 
ference to other considerations of a collateral nature, 
that the impediments to immediate movement, were 
of so decided a character: the masterly transactions 
at Hyderabad, had in the intermediate time, doubled 
the efficiency of that alliance, by the whole amount 
of the danger removed, and the force rendered dis- 
posable for tho war; the preparations for the two 
governments of Madras and Bombay, were better 
matured, the eventual and probable expence was 
saved, of a sccond campaign, and tho danger was 
averted, of an enlarged scope to the critical intrigues 
of Poona; while with the ample means of every 
description, which this comparatively short delay 
afforded the opportunity to provide, the Governor- 
general was enabled to form the brilliant conception, 
of finishing the war, not only ina singlo campaign, 
but by one operation, to which undivided object, 
every effort from evory quarter should be exclusively 
directed, Looking, therefore, with all the advantages 
derived from subsequent oxperience, to the determi- 
nation which Lord Mornington ultimately formed, 
on a full discussion of these conibined considerations, 
it is probable that, in determining to commience the 
war as soon as should be practicable, after the con- 
clusion of the monsoon of Malabar, no time was 
yeally, lost; the truest economy was consulted, by 
bringing forward the whole force of the state for one 
great and efficient effort, instcad of conducting less 
effective operations at a protracted and ultimately 
enlarged oxpence: and in the actual event, the 
intrigues at Poona were anticipated and foiled, before 
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theit authors had begun to reduce them to a definite 
shape.’ 
ithe fiyst authentic inforniation of the invasion 
of Egypt by the French, was received at Calcutta, on 
the 18th of October: previous intelligonco of the 
preparations making in tho Mediterrancan had arrived 
in the beginning of August. “ Various circumstances 
attending the equipment of the armament at Toulon, 
had inclined the Governor-gencral to apprehend, that 
at least a part of it might be destined for an expedi- 





| Probably Wilks was porfeotly justified in his opinion that 
the delay, which was imposed on the Government of India by 
the “ radical defects which existed in the military osteblishments ” 
in Madras, proved in the result fortunate. But he no doubt 
considered, and probably correctly, that the only satisfactory 
issue of any campaign against Mysore, was the ontire destruction 
of Tippoo’s government and the restoration of the old [indu 
dynasty. Lod Mornington's original intention, however, as 
can be gathered from his minute, dated LQth August 1798, was 
not to pub an end to Tippoo's government, but to seizo his sea 
coast territory ; to compel him to defiay the expenses of the war; 
to compel him to admit a permanent Resident at his Court; and 
to force him to exclude all Frenchmen from his State, Had 
the Madras Government maintained the coast army in its pro- 
per condition, all these objects might have beon achieved, in 
one campaign, at a small expenditure of money. IJowevor, the 
state of the Madras army was such that tho Government thoro 
even “deprecated the ordinary precautions of dofenco, lest they 
should diaw down the resentmont of the Sultaun” upon thom: 
Lord Mornington, giving up therefore, his original plan, hopod 
that by delay, which would enable him to bring about gronter 
co-operation between him and his allios, the Nizam and tho 
Mahrattas, he would be able to make Tippoo roolise his hopeless 
position and ba ready to accept his terms '' without incurring bhe 
hazard of war,” provided the cession of the soa conat was waived, 
In the result, Tippoo declined to meat Lord Mornington's pro- 
posals in any way that was satisfactory, and war followed with 
the result that Tippoo’s rule was destroyed, It is possible, 
though not probable, that had Lord Mornington boen able to 
carry out his first intention, a satisfactory peace might have 
been seoured, But in that case, the people of Mysore would 
have remained subject to alien rulo by a despot who thought of 
the happiness and prosperity of his peoplé as a matter of trifling 


consideration, ; , 
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tion to India, although he could not bolievo that the 
attempt would be made through Egypt ;” and Rear- 
Admiral Rainier had, with his accustomed zeal and 
ability, concurred in the expediency suggested by 
Lord Mornington, of proceeding with the fleet to the 
coast of Malabar, instead of Malacca, as he had 
previously intended. It is remarkable that Lord 
Mornington’s statement, that he could not believe, 
in August 1798, that the attempt on India would be 
made by the Fronch through Egypt, is dated in 
March 1799, many months posterior to his knowledge 
of their actual occupation of the country, with that 
ulterior view. Ordinary minds are contented that 
resiilts should seem to correspond with their supposed 
anticipations ; and this spontaneous admission of 
being disappointed by the event, ought probably to 
be viewed as the tacit dissent of a great statesman, 
from the political wisdom of the measures of his 
adversary, Doubts have occurred to less competent 
observors, regarding the soundness of either of the 
three avowed motives, for undertaking this celebrated 
enpedinion i—Ist, the attainment of a valuable 
colonial possession; 2d, commercial advantages to 
arise from opening the canal of the Ptolemies across 
the Isthmus of Suoz, and thus placing in the hands 
of the possessors of Egypt, a superiority in the 
Indian trade over those nations who should continue 
to double the Cape of Good Hope; and finally the 
military facilities afforded to the French for the 
attack of the English possessions in India, 

‘As @ colonial possession, all the facts which 
have hitherto been developed, seem to shew that its 
advantages dould at no period be made to equal the 
expence of its maintenance; or if such a period 
should ever arrive, it must be posterior to an entire 
dislocation in the present relations of the world; in 
which revolution must among other events be in- 
volved, the destruction of that government ‘ whose 
moon is in its wane,” according to the prophetic 
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denuhciation of every historian, and whose fall has 
often been predicted, without being as yet followed 
by any serious symptom of immediate accomplish- 
ment, . dy Tee 
At the apprehension of commercial rivalry it is 
presumed, thal no London merchant would bo 
alarmed who should compare the single,oxpence and 
hazard of the longer voyage, with the ondless ropeti- 
tion of risk, damage, and embezzloment, exclusively 
of actual disbursement, which would accompany tho 
more complex operation; shorter in moro geographi- 
cal distance alone; even adinitting what, might 
perhaps be questioned, the assumed facility of 
opening a really practicable communication botweon 
the Red Sea and the Nile. 

The military facilities are more obyious to a 
transient than to a close observation. The power 
possessed of naval superiority, might always and 
easily render impracticable the communication by 
the narrow mouth of the Red Sea; and with regard 
to the plans indicated in the intercepted letters, of 
dividing unconquered Arabia into various republics, 
as the via sacra of democracy from Paris to Caloutia, 
the wonders really accomplished by the efforts of 
revolutionary France cannot restrain a smile, at 
this projected extension of fraternity among tho 
defenders and the religious plunderers of the holy 
cities: a march through the inhoritance of tho 
robbers of the desert; or at best through m rogion 
depending on foreign countries for its own food, to 
reach the sister republic of Citizen Tippoo. 

It is not intended to conjecture in what dogreo 
the disbelief of the Governor-general waé founded, on 
any of these considerations, but it may bo suggested 
with greater confidence, that his knowledgo of the 
actual invasion of Hgypt, by the wholo of the arma- 
ment prepared at Toulon, relieved him from the 
apprehension of immediate inicrruption from that 
quarter, during the probable continuance of thé war 
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in Mysoor. The motives for urging his preparations 
for the purpose of shortening, by every practicable 
means, the duration of tho impending war, were 
sufficiently powerful, independently of all reference 
to the Egyptian expedition ; and his greatest appre- 
hension continued to apply, not to the force amply 
occupied, aad after the Ist of August, locked up in 
that country, but to an additional armament which 
might have proceeded by the ordinary passage, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, to co-operate in its farther 
objects. On the second day after receiving the in- 
telligence from Egypt, (the 21st of October,) he issued 
peremptory orders to the Government of Fort 
St. George for completing the equipments in every 
department, and advancing the battering train and 
all the heavy stores to the most eligible situation on 
the western frontier; and announced his intention of 
yeinforoing their native army with. three thousand 
volunteers from Bengal, and with the most ample 
supplies of treasure. The brilliant victory of Abou- 
kir, of which information was received al the close of 
the same month, materially augmented the improb- 
ability of interruption from any armament which 
had not previously sailod; and the Governor-general 
opened the correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun 
which has been recited, and determined to proceed to 
Madras for the purpose of conducting the expected 
negotiation ; in the hope that the prosporous events 
in India already detailed, combined with this recent 
intelligence, and with the progress’ of his military 
preparations on both coasts, would dispose tho - 
Sultann's haughty mind to a just estimato of his 
aciual dangér, and render unnecessary these formi- 
dable ineans of ultimate coercion, 

On the last day of the year 1798, Lord Morning- 
ton landed, as we have seen, at Madras, whore the 
son of the great Clive had succeeded to the Govern- 
ment in the preceding August. The provisions of 
the Jaw required that the authority of the Governor 
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in Council at Fort St. George should be vosted in 
the hands of the Governor-genoral during his rosidonco 
- at that Presidency; and the public acts and propeed- 
ings of that Government must necessarily pass in 
* his name; but on first assuming his seat in council, 
Lord Mornington declared that his power of superin- 
tendence on tho spot, should not excoockits ordinary 
exercise ab the seat of the Supreme Govornnent at 
Fort William, and he requosted Lord Clive to conduot 
all the ordinary dotails of tho Govornment, and 
especially those which related Lo patronage, according 
to the principles which had been observed by his 
Lordship since his arrival in India, whilo his own 
attention should be chiefly dovoted to tho gonoral 
interests of all tho Presidencios. The delicacy of 
this proceeding was calculatod to excito a continuance 
of that energy and vigour in forwarding the public 
service, which had already obtained tho recordod testi- 
mony of his unqualified approbation ; no declarations, 
however, could entirely divest his Lordship’s prosenco 
at Madras of the ostensible interception of that 
oredit, which the subordinate Government might 
otherwise hope to claim, from the independont exor- 
cise of its own energies, in the important crisis in 
which it was placed, or subdue in ordinary minds the 
smothered jealousy produced by a nocossary super 
cession, But a genuine purity and nobleness of mind, 
elevated far above the access of ovory such unworthy 
feeling, was evinced by Lord Clive, in public exor- 
tions, if possible, augmented by the presence of the 
Governor-general ; in cHorts 4o insure success, a8 
anxious as if thoy tended to his own exclusive 
honour; and ina manly and honourable support of 
his superior, on public principle, as warm and cordial 
as if 1b had been the undivided result of pefsonal 
attachment,’ 


. 3 Colonel Love, in his Veséeges of Old Mads as, romarks tbat 

during Lord Mornington's protracted stay in Madras, Lord 

Clive, Sffacing himself, laboured heartily for the publio weal.” 
ce 
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The continued apprehension of an invaston of 
Hindostén by Zemaun Shah, who was statod to have 
crossed the Indus, rendered it necessary to placo the 
army of Bengal in a state of preparation; and it was 
ultimately detarmined, that combining these circum- 
stances with the intended absence of the Govornor- 
general, Sis Alured Clarke, Commander-in-chief in 
India, should remain to divect the military operations 
in that quarter; and that the immediate command 
of the army assembled at Madras, and the general 
conduct of the southern war should devolve on 
Lieutenant-General Harris, the local Gommander-in- 
chiof of the troops of that presidency. ‘To the benefit 
of various military oxperience, General Harris added 
the inestimable advantage of a personal knowledge 
of every locality, connected with the operations of 
tho impending service, obtained during the campaigns 
of 1790, 1791, and 1792; and an intimato acquaint- 
ance then acquired, and recently improved, (while 
exercising the powers of Commander-in-chief and 
provisional governor,) with the personal character, 
and varied qualifications of every individual whom 
he might find 1b necessary to employ; and the pene- 
tration with which this knowledge was exercised, may 
bo appreciated by the universal adinission, that in 
estimating the acknowledged merit of every branch 
of military preparation for the campaign of 1799, 
none was more porfect, perhaps vone so efficient, as 
the admirable soloction of the principal staff of 
Lioutenant-Goneral Harris.’ 





Lord Mornington lived in the Tort, probably at the Admiralty 
House. Loid Clive continued to live in tho Garden ILouse, the 
present Government House, Lord Mounington was in Madias 
from 81st December 1798 to the 5th September 1799, when he 
sailed for Caloutia in H.M.S, La Sybille. 

! Tieutonant-General Goorge Harris became Oommander- 
in-Chiof in Madras jn 1797 in succession to Major-General 
Alured Clarke, who was appointed Commandei-in-Chief in India, 
General Harris acted as provisional Governor fiom 21st Feb- 
ruary 1798 whon Lord Hobart left Madras until the 81st August 
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The happy consequences of the recont changes 
affected at Hyderabad, were manifested in tho timoly 
march and actual arrival at tho appointed rendezvous 
before General Harris was ready to move, of the 
whole subsidiary force, and a selected body from the 
late French battalions, amounting together to ton 
thousand infantry with their guns, and a better 
chosen, though not so numerous a body of cavalry as 
that which had accompanied and incumbered Lord 
Cornwallis. The appointment to the general vontrol 
and direction of Nizam Ali’s contingent, of Captain 
Malcolm, who in his capacity of assistant to the 
Resident, had himself materially contributed to tho 
political and military arrangements which scoured 
their services, was an important branch of the new 
organization. His personal acquaintance with tho 
chiefs, and his conciliatory and animated manners, 
gave anew tono to their proceedings; and the energy 
and efficiency of the troops of Nizam Ali in 1799, 
formed a remarkable contrast with their conduct in 

Feb. 3, 1791 and 1792. On the 8d of February, Lord 
Mornington issued his final instructions for tho ad. 
vance of the army, and the first movoment was made 

Ji, on the 11th, 

Although the strength of tho army abova tho 
ghauts, in 1792, exceeded in number, by upwards of 
six thousand mon, that which was destined for tho 
campaign of 1799, and nearly ten thousand, if the 
corps of Nizam Ali be oxcluded *; yet, in tho formor 





1798 when Lord Clive assumed office, Ie mob Lord Movning- 
ton first, when the Jatter stayed at Fort St. George on his way 
to Caloutta. In July 1798, whon the Madras treasury was 
depleted of funds, a public meeting was held and a commitéeo 
appointed to raise funds, in order that military preparations 
might ho begun. 
Total. 
884 


* Turopean cavalry ee 
Native ditto tee 1761 

, —— 2635 

Bufopean artillerymen a8 608 
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war, a number excecding that difference, wad em- 
ployed in the fortresses on the lines of communica- 
tion; and, as all the means of every description for 
the reduction of the enemy’s capital, was now to 
accompany the army for terminating the war by » 
single blow; the plan of the campaign excluded the 
occupation of intermediate posts, and rendered dis- 
posable about an equal number of troops. ‘The 
amount of those equipments, described by the modern 
technical designation of materiel, had never been 
equalled on any former occasion ; and, if there were 
any question regarding their efficiency, it arose, in a 
great degree, from their abundance. The powers of 
the Commander-in-chief were co-extensive with the 
resources which he might find it necessary to com- 
mand; and his authority was ordered to be obeyed, 
without reference, by all officers, civil and military, 
to whom he might find it necessary to issue his 
commands. The energies of the state, exercised in 











Total. 
Buropean infantry tee 4881 
Native ditto tee 10,695 
16,076 
Gun Iascats ne 1488 
Pioneers ave ane 1000 
—— 2488 
yi —— 20,802 
Subsidiary force serving with Nizam Ali 
His infantry, formerly French a $8621 
—— 10,157 
80,959 
Bombay army .. oes on 6,000 
” ee 
® Grand Total ow 86,959 
Battering guns ... an we = «40 
Field ordnance ... ae oe 57 


Howitzors one ove a 7 
besides the field train, with the contingent of Nizam Ali, and 
besides bis regular and irregular horse, about 6000. 
Army of 1792 ,.. ose ooy 48,118, 
. 
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their most important and critical form, wero cramped 
by no restrictive suspicions of imaginary abuso. 
The jealous taint which on former occasions we shave 
seen embodied in the fear of weakening power by 
delegation, was now contrasted with the generous 
and masterly conviction, that ample authority, and 
broad discrotion, wisely conferred, are more precious 
to the giver, than the receivor: and, in the onergotic 
language of the author of this liberal policy: “ when 
Lieutenant-General Harris took the field, I thought 
it my duty to invest him with the iwnost oxtensive 
owers, which 16 was possible for me to delegate; and 
he has carried wibh him to the gates of Seringapatam, 
the full vigour and energy of your Supreme Govern- 
ment,” 

An adequate corps, under Lieutenant-Colonal 
Read, who exorcised the civil and imilitary authority 
in the province of Baramahal, was destined to colloct, 
arrange and eventually escort further supplios of 
provisions to the army in advance. A similar corps, 
under Inieutenant-Colonel Brown, was appointed for 
a corresponding service in Coimbetoor, and finally 
the important army* of Bombay had ascended into 
Coorg, and agrecably to instructions waited the 
‘orders of Lioutenant-Genoral Flarris for thoir further 
guidance, This army was commandod by Juionto- 
nan6-General Jaimes Stuart, the same excellent and 
estimable officer who commanded tha right wing of 
the army under Lord Cornwallis in the precoding war, 
and brought into the present campaign overy advan- 
tage of local information which could givo officiency 
to his military experience, E 

General Stuart, altor assombling his anny at 
Cannanoré, finally marched from that station on the 





} Letter from Lord Motnington to tho Courl of Directors 
dated Fort St. George, 11th May 1799. (Owen: Selectzons from 
the Wellesley Despatches, pp. 111-12 ) 

: * 6420 ‘fighting men, attillery and infantry, Huropoan and 
native. 
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Q1stof April’ He arrived at the top of the Poodicher- . 
rum‘ ghaut on the 25th of the same month, and pro- 
ceeded, in obedience to his instructions, to assume & 
Gefensivé position close to the frontier of Mysoor. 
The nature of the country, evory where covered with 
thick woods, in most places nearly impenetrable, 
made it imwpossible to occupy a rogular defensive 
position, and compelled him to place his troops in 
gevoral divisions, so disposed, as to be capable of 
affording reciprocal support: the most advanced of 
these was the height of Sedaseer,’ indispensable with 
reference to an early junction, as being the duly spot 
from which the signals, established between the two 
armies, could be observed. 

On the morning of the 5th of March, the very day Mar. 5 
on which General Harris crossed the frontier, a few 
tents were descried from the hill of Sedaseer, about 
nine o'clock, and gradually the pitching of an extensive 
encampment in advance of Periapatam, and little more 
than six miles distant, and on further observation, a 
‘ green tent of large dimensions was perceived, indi- 
cating the presence of the Sultaun, The ground at 
Sedaseor was occupied by a brigade of three native 
battalions, under Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor, and 
although the information of trust-worthy spies recently 
returned from Seringapatam, gave reasonable assur- 
ance that the Sullaun, at the time of their departire 
was still at the Madoor river,® and that a detachment 
undor Mahommed Reza, usually called the Binky* 


! Pondicherswm—Pudiyacharan Pass, from CGnannanore 
through Irukkur to Virajondiapeb in Coorg, 

? Sedasee w-Siddeswava ITill nom Periyapatam. 

3 Madoor 121e1.—The Maddux river 1s the Shemsha, which 
vises in the Districh of Tumkur in the middlo of the Mysore 
State; and .uns atmost due south, until ib joins the Cauvery 
below the Canvery falls, on the borders of Madras and Mysore. 
Maddur is aboul 86 miles north-east of the town of Mysore, . 

* This word signifies five, and the title was a sort of nickname 
given to this officer, from his being peculiarly expat ab that 
species of devastation in an enomy’s country, : 
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Nabob constituted the only force west of the river 
Cavery; Genoral Stuart thought it prudont to send 
forward another battalion to a convonicnt position 
for reinforcing, if it should be necessary Lho advanced 
brigade at Sedaseer. 

Early on the morning of the 6th, Major-Gencral 
Hartley, the second in command, went forward to 
réconnoitre the enemy's army, which was discovored 
to bein motion; but their movements were so well con- 
cealed by the closeness of the country, that it was im- 
possible to ascertain their precise object, until bobween 
the hours of nine and ten, when a simultancous abback 
was made on the front and rear of the position ; and 
the battalion destined to reinforce it, was prevented 
from joining by the intervention of two columns from 
the right and left, which united in the rear, at the 
instant of the commencement of the attack in front, 

Before the enemy had accomplished this purpose, 
Major-General Hartley had time to apprise Gencral 
Stuart of their attack, and remained himself to give 
any assistance that might be necessary. The best 
position was immediately assumed, the brigade was 
completely surrounded on evory side, and had to con- 
tend with a vast disparity of numbers; the troops wero 
aware that many hours must elapso bofore thoy could 
receive efficient support, bub thoy wore also animatod 
by the conviction that aid would ultimately arrive ; and 
maintained their ground with so much cool resolution, 
that the utmost efforts of the Sultaun’s best officors 
and troops were unable to make any serious impression 
on these throe sepoy battalions. 

As soon as General Stuart received intelligonco 


of the perilous situation of his advanced corps, he - 


marched without a moment’s hesitation, with the 
two flank companies of His Majosty’s 75th, and the 
whole of the 77th under Lieulenant-Colonel Dunlop. 
It was half past two before he*arrived with this 
small but most efficient body in sight of the onemy’s 
divisions, which had penetrated to the rear and 
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possessed themselves of the great road leadiig to 
Sedascor, The energy of the attack rendered it of * 
short, duration; less than half an hour was sufficient 
to accomplish the precipitate flight of the Mysoreans 
‘through the woods, to join the division which still 
continued the attack infront. On arriving at Lieu- 
tonant-Colomel Montresor’s post, General Stuart 
found his men exhausicd with fatigue, and their 
ammunition almost expended. At twenty minutos 
past three, the enemy retreated in all directions, and 
left General Stuart to admire the immoveable steadi- 
ness of the native troops in a protracted encounter 
of nearly six hours, and the energy of the Europeans 
whom he had lcd to their aid. The success was 
materially enhanced in value, by finding on collect- 
ing the reports of corps, that his loss was consider- 
ably smaller than might have been expected; amount- 
ing only to one hundred and forty-three men, while 
that of the enemy was unusually severo, amounting 
according to credible reports to upwards of two Lhou- 
sand ; a difference, to be ascribed chiefly to a judicious 
occupation of ground, and a cool reservation of fire 
in the defensive position; and in the reinforcement, 
to the offective consequences of a rapid and vigorous 
encounter, 

The raja of Coorg personally accompanied Ce- 
noral Stuart, and witnessed for tho first time the 
conduct of Huropean troops in the prosence of an 
enemy. Thero was a chivalrous air in all that pro- 
ceeded from this extraordinary man, and somo pas- 
sages of his letter to the Governor-General, giving an 
account of the operations of this day are tinged with 
his peculiar character. “ General Stuart marched 
with, two regiments of Huropeans, kooping the ro- 
mainder of the army in the plain of Kanydygood; on 
approaching, he ordered the two regiments to attack 
the enemy. A severe aclion ensued, in which I was 
present, To describe the battle which General Stuart 
fought with, those two regiments of Europeans; tho 
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discipline, valour, strength, and magnanimity of the 
troops, the courageous attack upon the army of 
Tippoo, surpasses all example in this world. In our 
Shasters, and Puranas, the battlos fought by Allered 
and Maharut have been much celebrated, but thoy 
are unequal to this battle; it exceeds iny ability to 
(lescribe this action at length to your Lordship.” 
After reciting the flight of the Sultann’s troops, the 
relief of the advanced post, and the ullimate retreat 
of the enomy, he conoludes,—-‘In this manner 
General Stuart, before my eyes, whilo I was looking 
on, having chastised my enemy, has provided groat 
happiness for mo, and all the subjects of my country. 
General Stnarb has in this manner achioved a glori- 
ous decd.” 

Tho first impression on the Sultaun’s mind, was 
to venow tho attack on the ensuing day, with 
augmented numbers, but in the mean whilo Goneral 
Stuart had changed all his dispositions. The chief 
object for which this advanced post had been occu- 
pied, must necessarily cease to exist, during the pre- 
sence in its front of the Sultaun’s main army; and 
the security of the abundant depdt of provisions in 
the rear, accessible by olher routes, rendered neccs- 
sary » new and more concontrated disposition of the 
troops: and tho evacuation of tho post of Sedaseer, 
afforded to the Sultaun the faint colour of describing 
as @ victory what evary officer in his army felt to bo 
an ignominious repulse, ‘ Having (in tho languago 
of the raja of Coorg) brought disgraco upon himself, 
he employed all his art and knowledge to recover his 
lost reputation ; and having in this manner consider- 
ed for five days, but not having taken up resolu- 
tion to attack the Bombay army again, he marched 
on the sixth (the 11th of March) to Soringapatam ;” 
and thence, with no favourable anticipations, to 
oppose the progress from the east, of tho more for- 
midable army of General Harris, to which our 
narrative must return. ' 
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In order that General Harris might be exfabled 
to give his undivided attention to military opera- 
tions, ho was assisted by a political and diplomatic 
comunission, to act not only in communication, but 
in obedience to his or ders, and the mere recital of the 
names, will be sufficient to announce its importance 
and efficiency. The Honourable Colonel Wellesley, 
(now Duke of Wollington,) Lieutenant-Colonel Close, 
(aftorwards Sir Barry Close,) Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macan- 
lay as their Secretary.’ The winding route of the 
army under General Harris, from the vicinity of Arcot, 
was continued through the vale of Amboor, and the 
province of Baramahil, whence it ascended the 
ghauts, and encamped within the English frontier, 
near Rayacota, on the 4th of March. Mar 4 

After entering the enemy’s country on the 5th,5 . 
with one of the divisions, some days were necessarily 
occupied in reducing that portion of the congeries of 
hill-forts in the vicinity of Rayacota,” which the 
treaty of 1792 had left in possession of the Sultaun; 


1 Lord Mornington's instructions to General Harris, dated 
22nd, Fobruary 1799 :— 

“T have reason to believe thal many of the tributaries, 
prineipal officers, and other subjects of Tippoo Sultaun, are in- 
clined to throw olf the authority of that Prince, and to placo 
themsolyes under the protection of the Company and of our 
allies, The war in which we are again involved, by the treachery 
and violence of tho Sultaun, renders it both just and expedient 
that we should avail ourselves, as much as possible, of the dis- 
contents and disaffection of his people. It is, therefore, advisn- 
ble, to arrange a plan for the regular conduct of all negotiations 
connected with that object. 

“Being apprehensive that your more important avocations 
will not admit of your taking part in the details of the businoss, 
I hexeby direct you to constitute @ commission for tho purpose, 
‘ . » The commissioners are to act constantly in com- 
munication with you, and to obey whatever direstions you shall 
think proper to signify to them.” (Owen: Selections from the 
Wellesley Despatohes, p. 80.) 

*Two small fortified hills were taken on the 7th March, 
Uddanahalli and Ratnagivi in the Hosur Talug of Salem Distrist 
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? and on thd 7th, the head-quarters wore established at 
Kellumungulmn,’ about sixteon miles within the tors 
9. vitory of Mysoor: on tho 9th, tho whole army was 
collected on that ground, and made its first united 
movement on the cnomy’s country on the 10th, the 
day which Goneval Harris had indicated to General 
Stuart, as the latest Lo which, if possible; his arrival 
before the enemy’s capital ought to bo protracted. 

The contingent of Hydorabad, consisting alto~ 
gether of about ten thousand infantry with their 
field guns, strengthened by His Majesty's 33d foot, 
and followed by tho largest portion of Nizam Ali's 
cavalry, was placed under tho separate command of 
the Honourable Colonel Wellesley ; and although the 
order of march varied with the nature of the ground, 
this strong and important corps usually formed a 
distinc column parallel to that of the main army, 
for the protection of the intermediate columns of the 
battering train and its regular stores, together with 
the more irregular masses of the departments of 
grain and the gancral baggage. Corps detached from 
each column, moved in the front and rear of tho 
intermediate space, and alforded an oflfectual protoc- 
tion to the whole of this enormous mass.’ 

Although every resource of tho stato had boen 
applied by the Governor-gonoral, to porfoct the 
equipments of the army; although every energy of 
the Commandor-in-chief, and an oxporiencod and 
enlightened stalf, had boon applied to the organiza- 
tion of that undisciplined crowd of persons, nob mili- 
tary, employed with upwards of sixty thousand oxon, 

) Kellumungultum.—Kilomangalam. The village Hea in i" 
tole: if 1s nine miles from Tosur, and 68 miles N.N.W. of 

aim, 

The formation of tho troops from day to day ia given in 
detail in Beatson’s hook—A View of the Opigin and Conduot of 
the War with Tippoo Sultan, comprising a narrative of the 
operations of the army undor the command of Lieutenant-Cene- 
ral Georgs Harris and of the siege of Seringapatam, by Lieute- 
nant-Célonel Beatson, London, 1800: 
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chiefly untrained, in the regular branches of thé com- 
missariat; besides, a countless aniount of brinjarics, 
and .graiu and provision merchants; the defects and 
counteractions to be surinounted, in tho introduction 
of order among men, whose habits and intorests 
equally tended to confusion, began to shew them- 
selves on the firsé march. The army halted on the Mav.11 
11th ; moved on the 12th, and again halted, from the 12. 18, 
same cause on the 18th, and marched on the 14th to 14. 
an encampment within sight of Bangaloro, and dis- 
tant from it about nine miles.’ 

It will be recollected, that from this fortress 
(now dismantled), to Seringapatam, there is a choice 
of three routes; tho central, and the shortest, by 
Cenapatam; the more northern, by Holiordroog, 
used by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, and the most 
southern, by Caunkanhully, in 1791. It was, of 
course, of the greatosl importance, that the eneiny 
should be kept in ignorance of the intended route ; 
and without attempting the shorler mountain road, 
by which the English commissionors were led, and 
their animals crippled in 1783,’ 1b was necessary to © 
advance to the ground now occupied, before either of 
theso routes could bo entered with advantage. ‘The 
movement, howevor, and all the corresponding de- 
monstrations, produced, as was intended, the impros- 
sion, that Bangalore was to be restored and occupied ; 





' Trom Kilamangalam, the army marched north-west almost 
in a direct line towards Bangalore, leaving the village of Anekal 
on the sight, passing through Kalagondahalli and Jigani. A 
hall was made on the 11th as “a quantily of tho public stores 
had nol ab that time arrived in camp.” On the 18th, again, 
"a considerable quantity of powder, shot, and stores, not bang 
aprivad in camp, tho orders (for marching) were countermanded.” 
(Beatson: A Viow of the Origin and Conduct of the War with 
Trppoo Sultaun,) 

2 This was the cormission of Messrs. Staunton, Sadlior, and 
Huddlestone, who weie “led over routes, impracticable to 
oidinay beasts of burden, in which several of the camols wore 
destroyed.” (Chap. XXIX.) . 
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and, that the army would advanco by tho routo of 
Conapatam. The Sultaun, on his return from Coorg, 
had himself made his first march on that road, and 
the corps under Seyed Saheb, and Poornoa, who had 
hitherto accompanied and harrassed cvery march, 
now took the saine direction, first dostroying all the 
dry forage in Bangalore and its vicinily, which was 
distinctly seen from the camp, in a widely-oxtonded 
blaze. 

The same mortification and from tho same cause, 
was exporienced in a third day’s halt on this ground, 
where a selection was made of every store, which 
could by any possibility be dispensed with, to be 
destroyed, for the purpose of increasing bho available 
carnage, On the 16th the army ontered the road of 
Kaunkanhully, and on the 18th again halted a fourth 
day: “the loss of powder, shot, and other military 
stores had already beon so considerable ag to oxcite 
some degree of alarm at this carly period of the 
campaign.’* Historical truth, which even in feoble 
hands may transmit the lessons of experience, has 
made it necessary te dwell on the inevibablo imper- 
fections of this great equipment, which no wisdom 
could repair, and no liberality remove; and for the 
purpose of obviating the necessity of recurrence to 
the same subject, it may be sufficient hore to oxplain, 
that a fifth halting day ocourred on the 21st, and on 
the last eighteen marching days from tho 16th of 
March, tho day on which the army ontered the road 
of Kaunkanhully, till the 5th of April, whon it entored 
its ultimate encampment boforo Seringanatam, tho 
average length of each day’s march did not quite 
amount to five miles and two-thirds, * 

With the exception of a company of native in- 
fantry, destroyed by a chargo of cavalry on the fiank, 
in consequence of tho inexperionce of tho young 
officer who commanded, in not reserving his fire, no 
nee—eeapeceeeirmerenn price 

a. * Bontson; page 65. 
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unusual ovents occurred in this tedious march, -until 
the 21st, when the army encamped at Kaunkanhally, Mar. 21. 
The destruction of the intermediate tanks af Achel, 
between this place and: Sultanpet, had compelled 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1791, to make the longer march, 
the injurious effects of which, on his exhausted cat~ 
tle, were sensibly and severely felt during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. The anxious and active 
reconnoisance of the deputy quarter-master-general,* 
enabled him to ascertain, in the course of the day, with- 
out being himself observed, that the tanks were still 
full, and that it was just possible to aver consequences 
still more injurious than those experienced in 1791: 

a detachment sent forwards at ten at night, arrived 
in time to fill up the breaches which had just been 
opencd, and to remove the milk} hedgo, intended to 
poison the residue of the water. The body of 
Mysorean troops left to cover this work of destruction, 
although not surprised, were attacked at rather an 
earlier moment than was expected, and suffered a 
more serious loss than was supposed or reported by 
tho assailants; the leading division of the army 
followed at day-light, and the head quarters were 
established on that ground on the 22d. 92. 

On the 24th, while in act of crossing the Madoor a4, 

river, whenoe the Sultaun had marched for the attack 

of Genoral Stuart;’ a letter was received from that 





* Mnjor Allan. 

t Buphorbia Tiraculli: 

("' Buphor bia Toracull2, o shrub or spall tree, with cylindul- 
cal graan branches, the thickness of a lead pencil, which ts often 
fo be seen roynd villages in the drier parts of South India and 
Goylon, though not really a native." (Fyson: 4 Botany for Indta,) 
A Jango number of speoios of the order are dangetously poisonous.] 

Bealson notices that Tippoo apparently, in the first in- 
stanco, inbonded to move from Maddur towards Bangalore to 
attack Goneral Harris, but changed his mind and tuned wesat- 
ward to meet Goneral ‘Stuart and the Bombay army. Thera had 
beon a heavy fall of rain, and Tippoo himself wrote that that fall 
of rain was a most auspicious omen in his favour, which gave 
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officer which removed tho uncasiness oceasioned by 
vagne and contradictory reports, and gave tho first 
authentic account of his success and uninipaired 
efficioncy. ‘The Sultaun who left Periapataim on tho 
11th, remained for somo days in the vicinily of the 
capital to refit; his firs movement was in tho diroc- 
tion of Cenapatam, but learning on the 16th, that 
General Harris had entered tho southern road, he 
deviated by his right to Malvilly,* and marchod to tho 
Madoor river, whero he encamped on the 18th, 
and was joined by Seyed Saheb and Poornea, who 
had also crossed from the contral road. ‘The southern 
road from this river to the point whero General 
Harris firsh entered it, prosented nmnorous situ- 
ations, where tho advance of tho Iinglish army 
might have been obstructed, and at least materially 
delayed by steady troops, without any risk of disaster 
to themselves ; but it wag a closo woody country, and 
we have had occasion to observe, that after somo 
early experience of disadvantage, it had become the 
fixed system of Hyder, as well as Tippoo, to proefor 
an open field; and although, on his arrival at the 
river, he opened several roads through the woods 
which indicated an intention of departing from this 
goneral rule, he not only abstained from any offootual 
ablempt, but even, after examining and occupying 
the finest imaginable position for opposing tho 
passage of the rivor in front, and placing beyond it a 
strong corps £0 oporate ab tho samo time on the 
eneny’s right flank, from very advantageous ground, 
with an open rear and a secure robreat from both 


" positions; he abandoned the intontion of giving 


. 








him the hope of being able to defoat Genoral Stuart. (Beatson: 
A View of the Origin and Conduot of the War with Lippoo Sul-, 
taun, footnote, pp. 71-72. 

' Malvilly—Malvalli, a town in tho Mysore District, 28 miles 
east of Mysore, 18 miles south of the railway at Maddux. Two 
niles from the town, close to the Mysore rord, the aalion took placo. 
Bullets are frequently found in the neighbourhood after rein. 
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battle on this ground, as strongly recommonded to 
him by Monsieur Chapuis, and his own best officers, 
because the plan of defence necessarily involved the 
risk of a few guns; and he determined to tight on 
ground which he had examined about two miles to 
the wostward of the fort and village of Malvilly; 
which, among other advantages gratuitously bestowed 
on his enemy, gave them, during the intended action, 
tho most convenient cover for their unwieldy impedi- 
ments. 

On the 27th, the English army, on preparing to Mar. 27, 
take up its ground of encampment to the westward . 
‘of Malvilly, distinctly perceived the Sultaun’s army 
drawn up on a height little exceeding two miles from 
the intendod encampment. The great object of the 
English General was, to escort in safety to the spot 
on which they were to be used, the effective means 
of reducing the capital, and not to seek for serious 
action until that object should be attained. He 
accordingly ordered the ground of encainpinent to be 
marked, and the troops to continue their march, in 
such order as should admit either of encampment or 
action, the principal division under his own ordors 
being dostined to form the right, and the column under 
tho Honourable Colonel Wellesley the oxtreme left, 
and eventually to turn the onemy’s right. Tho troops 
intended for tho advanced pickets under Colonel 
Shorbrooke moved out as usual to examine their 
ground, and they were soon threatened by large 
bodies of tho cnemy ; after some manceuvring they took 
post with their right to a village, and the support of 
theso troops eventually brought on tho action. The 
column of 4c principal division, or right wing of the 
army, successively deployed into line on the left of tho 
pickets, and when formed, advanced on the enemy, 
An interval between two brigades caused by the 
nature of the ground, seemed to present an opportunity 

. for an offort of cavalry, which the Sultaun himself 
directed and accompanied, till in the vory act to charge, 
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The charge was prepared with deliberate coolnoss, and 
executed with great spirit; it was purposoly directed 
against the Europeans, and although many horsqmer 
fell on the bayonets, was complotely repolled without 
causing the slightest disorder in the ranks, and tho 
advance of the linc being continued in a diroction 
outflanking the enemy’s left, the Sultaun’s guns bogan 
soon afterwards to be withdrawn from tho heights. 

In the moanwhile, tho division under Colonol 
Wellesley moved in echellon of corps, to turn tha 
enemy’s right, supported on his right by a brigado of 
cavalry under Colonel Floyd; the English contre 
being entiroly refused, and Colonel Floyd boing pro- 
pared to act with oither attack, as circumstances 
might require: the romainder of tho cavalry was on 
the right, keeping in eheck a body of horse, which 
threatoned by a circuitous route to attack the baggage. 
As Colonel Wellesley approached his object, tho 
Sultaun’s cushoons advanced in every creditable style, 
in front of their guns, against the 33d, which was 
the leading corps, giving their fire, and receiving that 
of the 83d, together with a discharge of grape, till 
within sixty yards, when the regimont continuing 
to advance with a quickenod stop, they gave way; 
and Qolonel Floyd, availing himsolf of the critical 
instant, charged and destroyed them toa man. Tho 
guns now began to bo withdrawn from this flank also, 
and an appearanco of making a stand on another 
height ocoupied by tho second line of the Mysoroans, 
was only intended lo cover thoir retreat. 

The result to the Sultaun of this injudicious 
affair, was the loss of upwards of thousand men, 
and to the English of sixty-nine only; and the superi- 
ority of tho Mysoycan equipments rendering farther 
pursuit unavailing, Gcuoral Harris roturned to ocGupy 
the encampment marked out in the morning. 

The Sultaun had appointed ag his rendexvous in 
the event of defeat, a ground about twelve miles to 
the westward ; and the corps moved, each independont 
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of the othor, with a degree of confusion and despon- 
dency which could séarcely be imagined from the 
English accounts. 

From this western ground the Sultaun, on the 
28th, moved in a direction exactly north; and on the Mar.98. 
29th nearly 8. H.* with the view of placing his whole 29, 
army in General Harris’s rear during the remainder of 
his march to Seringapatam, by the expected route of 
1791, which had been so totally destroyed under his 
own inspection, that not a particle of dry forage, and 
scarcely a pile of grass, was left unconsumed. 

General Harris, however, had taken an unexpect- 
ed direction, and during the exeoution of this detour 
was actually south of the Cavery. ‘ 

A short march on the 28th, brought tho army to 28, 
the point from which it had long been secretly deter- 
inined to deviate to the south, if, on examining the 
ford at Sosilla, about a mile above the confluence of 
tho Cavory and Caupani,’ and about fifteen miles cast 
of Seringapatam, it should be found to answer the 
description givon by native reporters; the distance 
from this encampment somewhat exceeded twelve 
miles, and the escort to cover the reconnoisance, 
under the deputy quartor-master-general, reached the 
vicinity of tho ford, just at dark, without seeing an 
enemy, and conducted themsclves so adroitly, as to 
excite no apprehension in the inhabitants of a move- 
ment in that direction by the English army, and thoy 
look, therefore, no steps to remove their proporty ; 
the escort returned to camp at midnight, and on tho 
29th, the, leading division was across the rivor, and gg. 
found both there and on tho route, a profusion of 





a 
'Tppoo was at Arukere, eight miles oast of Seringapatam 
on tito 30th. (Beatson, A View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo Sultaun, p. 84.) 
? Sostlla.—Sosale, » large village on the left bank of tho 
Oauvery at its confluchoe with the Kabbani river, which, rising in 
“tho junglos of the Wynaad, Malabar District, flows oast through 
Nanjangud to the Cauvery at Tirumakudal Naasipur, « 
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forage and cabtle, The battoring train, and the last 
of the army, were over on the 80th, and tha whole 
halled on the 81st, to bencfit by an abundanco so 
grateful and important. 

The inducements to this judicious and well 
concealed movement, had long engaged the most 
serious consideration. ‘ It was foreseen, that by what- 
ever route the army should advance, the forago and. 
provisions would be destroyed or removed, and that 
tho nearer approach to tho capital, would bo rendered 
a perfect desert; an unexpected change of route, 
which should secure even one day’s abundant forage, 
would, under such circumstances, bo in that single * 
yiew, & most important advantage; and a southern 
movement was recommended by the farthor considora- 
tion, of rendering fruitloss tho preparations tho 
Sultaun might havo made on the northorn bank, and 
compelling him to change his line of operations, 
The forage and pasture on that bank, was known to 
be systematically destroyed, while that on the 
opposite, was reserved for his own army; and somo 
portion of ib at loasbh would, by this movement, be 
secured for the allies. An ultimate position for the 
siege, bo the south of tho Cavery, would facilitate tho 
junction of Goneral Stuart from Coorg, and of the 
supplies from Coimbetoor, undor Lioutenant-Colonel 
Brown; and finally, the best opinions inclined to 
profor an attack on the capital from tho S. W,, it on 
Inspecting ils prosent slate, known to bo in many 
respects matorially altered since 1792, no forcible 
yeason should appoar for changing that design, 

No advantages anticipated by the English 
General from this unexpected movemént, could 
approach the corresponding impressions of astonish+ 
ment, disappointment, and dismay, produced on tho 
mind of Iippoo Sultaun, when he arrived noar 
Malvilly, on discovering that all his intormediato 
plans of defence, counteraction, and annoyance, had’ 
been rendered absolutely nugatory, and that he was 
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oven too late for disturbing the passage of the Cavary, 
His march was continued in the direction of the bad 
ford of Arakerry, to Bennoor,’ where reflecting on the 
disastrous issue of his two first efforls at Sedascor 
and at Malvilly, and on the able movement by which 
his next preparatory measures had been foiled, he 
sunk into alsolute despondency, and in this state he 
ryeocived the whole of his principal officers. “We 
have arrived (said he) at our last stage (intimating 
that there was no hope), what is your determination?” 
“To die along with you,” was the universal reply. 
Atter some gloomy consultation, it was the prevailing 
opinion that the English General would cross ovor to 
the island of Seringapatam by the southern fords, and 
thon assume his ultimate position for the siege. The 
determination was accordingly formed at this council, 
to anticipate his movement, as was easily practicable 
with their efficient equipments, by crossing at the 
ford of Arakerry, and assuming a strong position on 
Genoral Harris’s supposed route, The intended 
position was near the village of ChendgMl,’ south of 
the island from which the principal ford takes its 
name, and there it was determined to give battle, 
with tho solemn and unanimous resolve to make 
last and dosporato effort, with no alternative but death 
or victory. Hvory person present was deeply affected 
by the solemn air and visible distress of their 
sovereign ; and one of the chiofs, with a heart too full 
for ordinary self-command, on taking leave prostrated 
himself at the Sultaun’s feet and embraced them, the 
ecremonyéusual among Hindoos and Mahommedans 
on taking lgave for a long absenov. The Sultaun 
dissolved into tears: the whole assembly caught the 
infegtion: all followed the example, and reiterated 





 Bennoor.—Bannur, » village on the left side of the Oauvery, 
about Lwelve miles south-east of Seringapatam. 

2 Chendgdl.—Chandagal, a village due south of the southern 
branch of tho’ Gauvery, at the point whore the Paschimyahini 
rivor joing it, 
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the voice of the first chief; and the coremonial and 
declarations of the day indicated a rociprocal adieu 
for the last time in this world. Moor Sadik was dis- 
patched to superintend tho dostruction of all tho 
buildings on the esplanade, on tho sido of tho oxpeeted 
atLack, and such of those in Shaher Gunjaun as had 
not already been destroyed. Tho Sultautt’s two eldest 
sons, who wore presonl with tho army, ware sent to 
Sermgapatam, wilh orders to make a propor defonce 
in the ovent of their father's death, and the army 
crossed on the ensuing day to examine and propare 
the position at Chendgtil, from which thore was a safo 
retreat, within a new exterior line on tho island, 
commanded by the guns of the fort, which had been 
constructed sincoe 1792; and the encampment was 
pitched within these lines, which wore littlo more 
than an hour’s march from tho intendod ficld of 
action, 
April 2 On the 2d and 8d of April, the troops wore under 
4 arms in their appointed stations, concealed as much 
as practicable from observation, and tho Sultaun 
anxiously examined, from the adjacent high grounds, 
the slow progress of the English army, in ordoy that 
- the action might commenco at tha propor moment 
after tho columns should point to the Valand. Ho 
had, however ocntirely misapprehonded the General's 
intentions, and found that on his arrival ab tho point 
of expected deviation to the right, he mado a detour 
to the loft, for the purpose of avoiding tho inter. 
mediate low grounds, and reaching by a more lovol 
but circuitous route, the position occupied by Goneral 
Abercromby, in 1792, to the south-wost of tho 
weatorn angle of the capital. 
The dispositions which had beon made by the 
* — §Sultaun, for an action expected to be, af least in the 
first instance defensive, wore inapplicable to offensive 
movements, and the nature of the’ ground offered no 
advantage for such an operation, Tho English army 
was adcordingly permitted to pass at the distance of 
cal a 
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three miles from the main position, without the 
slightest attempt to oxconte the desperate resolutions 
whieh had been formed at Bennoor. 

Twenty-five days later than the time which 
General Harms had announced in his original in- 
structions te General Stuart, as the most advanced , 
period of the season, to which his arrival at Sevinga- 
patain could be safely protracted, he took up his 
ground for the siege of that capital, exactly ono Mar. 5, 
month from the firsé advanced movement, into the 
territory of Mysoor, and aftera march of one hundred 
and fifty-three miles anda half, which distance being 
divided by twenty-three, the number of marching 
days, gives 6% miles as the average of each day’s 
march within the enemy’s territory, and divided by 
the whole number of days employed in effecting the 
arrival of the army at its object, gives for its average 
progress, under five miles a day. 

To men unused to the practical observation of 
the departments of an army, or accustomed to depart- 
monts previously organised, it cannot be casy at 
once to comprehend a scene, in which elementary 
training, and military operation, is one and the same 
process, in which tho raw material, instead of the 
manufacbured instrument, is pub into the master’s 
hand. ‘he first impression, without such explana- 
tions, would be that of surprise, perhaps of censura, 
at the tardy progress. Men of experience and refleo- 
tion viewed the conjuncture with far other feelings, 
which cannot perhaps be cxpressed in a more: 
authenticeform, than is exhibited in an original lotter 
now before me, written to a private and confidential 
friend, by one of the most accomplished officers of 
the stall, five days after the arrival of the army. 
“We have here, in despite of all the accumulated 
difficulties which daily attended and impeded our 
march, an adequate battering Grain complete, with 
twelve hundred rounds for the cannon, and a good 
proportion for the howitzers, thirty-threo days *provi- 
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sion for our fighting mon, (capablo of lasting much 
longer if necessary,) and evory reasonable expectation 
of farther supplies. I can hardly believe, when I: 
look at the mass of men and matter collected hora, 
that it is possible we should have moved it from 
Rayacottia to this ground in one month. On the 
18th we expect the united forco of Stuart and Iloyd 
to join us: and if no untoward accident occurs to 
mar our plans, the campaign, hitherto so apparently 
tardy, will be the most extraordinarily rapid that has 
ever been recorded. A direct move to tho capital of 
an enemy, one hundred and fifty miles from your 
frontier, without occupying a single intorinediate 
post! The Governor-General is bold in his plans, and 
I think, bold as they are, they will be attended with 
complete success: and that unless something 
approaching the miraculous should interpose to save 
the place, it will be ours about the ond of this 
month: ” and whatever anxiety might have beon folt 
in the previous contemplation of these difficulties, or 
during the period which was occupied in surmounting 
them, the confidence expressed by this officer, was 
now the universal sentimont of tho army. 


CHAPTER XLVTI, : 


Attach of the enemy’s posts on the 5th March fails— 
succeeds on the 6th—General Floyd's march to 
bring up the Bombay army—Detachment under 
Kummer-u-Deen well commanded—Ineffectual 
efforis—Junetion formed—General Stuart crosses 
to the north—Second departure of General Floyd, 
to bring up the provisions from the rear—Unen- 
plained fatlure of provisions—how relieved —Sub- * 
Jeet still under discussion—Sultaun’s anticipation 
and present opinion, regarding the point of attack 
—Lwo plans submitted to General Harris—he 
decides on that which involves crossing the river 
in the act of assault—Commencenent of the siege 
Northern attack—-Southern—on the 1?th—- 
Second parallel on the 20th—Tippoo proposes 
negotiation—General ILarris sends hum his ulit- 
matun-——ryected with disdain— Sortie on the 28d 
—Batteries open 28d—Arduous operation of 
establishing the third parallel, 26th and &7th— 
Another advance to negotiation—answered by 
still offering the same ultimatum— Sultaun’s 
despondency—Breaching batteries—directed to 
the ue breach, 2d May—Breach practicable on 
the 8d—Arrangements for assault on the 4th-- 
Intermediate proceedings of the Sultaun—Flat- 
tevies—Qeyed Ghoffdr—Astrology—Incantations 
—Roused by the assault, 


HE front of the encampment was distant about 
three thousand five hundred yards from the 
works of the fort: *an aqueduct, branching from the 
Cavery, a few miles to the westward, and passing in 
a winding and irrogular course, and varying distance 
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along’ the front, was occupied, at all its strong points, 
by the Mysorean troops, and some interncdiatc cover 
enabled the rockeb men towards ovening, to projoct 
those dangerous missiles into most parts of tho camp, 
and to occasion some disquietude for the safoty of tho 
park of artillery stores: an attack was accordingly 
ordered soon after sun-set in tivo columns, under the 
direction of the Honourablo Colonel Wollosloy and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw, for the purpose of estab. 
lishing advanced posts nearly in the positions contost- 
cd with General Abercromby in 1792. Tho object 
failed on the right from tho darknoss of the night, and 
trom the unexpected impedimont of a succossion of 
deep trenches im a grove; and on tho left it was nob 
wholly attained. The loss from theso circuinstancos 
fell somewhat heavy; but on the inorning of tho Gbh 
the attack was renowed, undor tho same officers, on 
an cnlarged scale, botter proportioned to tho numbers 
to be dislodged, and completely snececded. The 
Mysoreans were forced to retire with precipitation, 
and strong advanced posts were establishod within 
eighteen hundred yards of the fort, with their loft on 
the river and thew right at Sultaunpot; including, 
within the latter extremity, oxtensive plantations, 
which furnished a most important and abundant store 
of matorials for tho batteries and approaches, 


1 On tho 80th March, Gonoral Harris crossad tho Cauvory nt 
Sosalo, about 20 milos below Seringapatam by tho river, On the 
31st, the army hallod; on the Lst April, bho army marched and 
onoamped thiitcon miles from Seingapatam. On tha 2nd, tho 
army marched on only threo milos owing to dolay gaused by the 
Nizam's cavalry having ocaupiod ty wrong position, On tho 8rd, 
the amy oncamped on tho high road ‘five miloe from Sormnga. 
palam, On tho 4th April, the aymy mavohod keoping on the 
high grounds aboug four milos from tbo fort, and on the 5th, took 
up its ground opposite the west faca.of the fort, at a distance of 
threo thousand five hundred yads, It fronted onst, and the 
right was on high commanding ground, whioh gradually foll 10 
thé loft which was sesured hy an nqneduct and by the river 
Canvery, (Beatson: A View of the Origin and Condaet of the 
War with Tippoo Sultaryt, pp 84-88) 
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Oh the same day, Major-General Floyd; with 
four regiments of cavalry, and the greater part of the 
loft ,wing of the army, marcliod on Periapatam, for 
the purpose of strengthaning the Bombay army, under 
Lieutenant-Goneral Stuart, and cnabling it to form 
the ultimate junction for the sioge of the capital. 
Nearly the .whole of the Mysorcan cavalry, and a 
considerable body of infantry, regular and irregular, 
under the command of Kummer-u-Deon, were inmnc- 
diately detached with orders, if possible, to provent 
the junction, or in every cvent to cripple the equip- 
ments. The Sultaun’s cavalry had on no occasion 
been so well commanded, or held themselves so effec- 
tually preparod, at &® moment’s warning, to profit by 
tho slightest irregularity or error, and strike a decisive 
blow, as throughout the whole of this march to and 
from Periapatam; but the only resulé was to compel 
their opponents to corresponding vigilance and care, 
and of course to retard their movements, The raja 
of Coorg continuod to accompany General Stuart to 
Periapatam, but at that place took his leave, to return 
for tho arrangement of those measures of supply which 
might oventually bo necessary, His romantic cha- 
vactor rondered him an object of poculiar intorest to 
‘Genoral Floyd, and the officors of tho division from 
‘the castward; and a squadron of the 19th dragoons 
atnt as an escort, with the staff officer who first 
communicated with Genoral Stuart (the first Huropoan 
cavalry tha raja had ever seen) was a novelty at 
which ho exprossed his admiration, with that natural 
aud extrayagarit energy, which the habits of civilized 
life, have a tendency to restrain. Ho accepted with 
enthusiasm tho invitation to see the line of the caster 
division under arms, and was reccived with suitable 
hondurs. Ho expressed a just approbation of every 
thing he saw, but continued after his return to 
Gonoral Floyd's ‘tent, to testify his particular and 
univearied admiration of the 19th regiment, intimat- 
ing a wish to procure ata proper time for his own 
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personal use, one of tho dragoon’s swords; ho was 
informed in general terms that he would bo gratified, 
and on his rising to tako his leave, Goneral Tloyd 
unclasped his own sword, and, in a few words judi- 
ciously suited to the occasion, bogged that he might 
be-permitted to presont it for the raja’s use; tho offer 
and the acceptance wore appropriate and inipressivo, 


‘and the raja continued in after times to exhibit this 


valued gift to his European visitors, as one of his 
most precious memorials, and to recount with anima- 
tion when, and by whom, it had been worn, and how, 
and on what occasion conferred, ; 

The united corps formed their ultimate junction 


Aprli14 with General Harris before Seringapatam on tho 14th, 
16.and on the ensuing day the Bombay army crossed 
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the river to the north, and occupicd ground on a 
continuation of the line of General Harris, and to the 
westward of Lord Cornwallis’s right in 1792, for the 
general purposes of the siege, and with a more special 
view to the enfilade of the faco to be attacked, and of 
the exterior trenches or field works, constructed for 
impeding the tuture progress of the approaches from 
the south. 

On the 19th, Major-Goneral Tloyd again niarehed 
with the whole of the regular cavalry, a brigade of 
infantry, and all Nizam Ali’s cavalry, by the routo of 
Mysoor and Nunjondgode, to tho head of the Caveri- 
poram pass, for tho purpose of bringing forward the 
convoy of provisions under Lioutonant-Colonel Brown 
from Coimbetoor, togethor with that collected by 
Licutonant-Colonol Read in Baramahal ; tho junation 
of the troops under these officers, would givo Major- 
General Floyd suflicient strength to gover the whole 
returning convoy; the cattle of the public departments 
and all the brinjaries accompaniod this divisiofi, for 
the three-fold purpose of augmenting tho incans of 
bringing forward the expectad supplies, refreshing 
the gattle with good forage, and rolieving the army 
from the ingalubrity of the deaths which must have 
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occurred if they had remained, the ground ‘being 
already thickly strewed with dead cattle. The depar- 
ture.of all followers, really superfiuous, gave also the 
important advantage of lessening the consumption of 
food, a subject which had now become the source of 
most painful anxicty and alarm. Tho circumstanco 
is thus stated in Beatson’s View of -the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun,* published in 1800. “On tho 16th 
of April it was discovered upon measuring the bags 
which contained the ride, in order to ascertain the 
exact quantity remaining in camp, that our stock was 
much diminished, and that there was only sufficient 
remaining for eighteen days’ consumption for the 
fighting men of thearmy. ‘he cause of this alarming 
and unexpected deficiency had not been satisfactorily 
explained; but such was the actual pressure of our 
situation at the moment we were about to commence 
tho sioge, Happily, from this alarm tho Commander- 
in-Chief was soon afterwards effectually rolieved, by 
a tender, for the public service, of twelve hundred 
bullock loads of rico,’ &c, &c.: and ib appears that 
this *tonder was made on the 22d, three days after thie 
mareh of Major-Goneral Floyd.t 

After a lapse of eighteon years, this transaction 
still continues to bo an unfit subject for historical 
disquisition. Thoconstituted authorities in England, 
are still at public variance on the justice, the wisdom, 
anil consistency of their own respective procecdings: 
ard, the author feels the propriety of remitting to the 
future historian, the issue of a case deemed to be still 
uridecideda! 

Before the arrival of Gonoral Harris, thé Sultaun 
inclined to the expectation of an attack, cithor on 





* Pagos 99, 100, 
2 ¥ General Hoyd returned with bis convoy on the 11th of 
ay. ° 

The " transneblon ” was an extraordinary ono. “On the 
16th of April, is was discovercd, upon measuring tho bags whioh 
contained the rice, in order fo ascoriain the exact quantity 
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the northorn faco, at the point jintonded by Lord 
Cornwallis, or on tho norbh-oastern angle, which 
genoral rumour had thon indicated as: ono of the 
projecls which his Lordship had considered. On 
finding that the army passed on Lo a western oncalp- 


vomaining in camp, that our stock was much dimigishad, snd that 
there was only suflisiont romaining for oightoon days consump- 
tion for the fighting mon of the army” (Beatson: 4 View of the 
Origen and Conduct of the War with Lippoo Sullann, p. 100), 
Major-Gonoral Floyd was dotasched with a body of troaps, Ave 
yogimonts of cavahy and the loft wing of the army, towards tho 
Bavamahal to bring in supplios of grain whish hac ‘boon collected 
by Colonol Read. After ho had loft on the 19th April, tho Com- 
missary of Grain, Major Ifart, informed tho Suporintondout of 
Bazants (Captain Macload) that ho had in his possession aboub 
ono hundrod thousand soors of rico, his own private glock, bo 
disposo of, The mablor was reported fo tho Commandor-in- 
Chiof, Gonoial Harvis, who ordered that Major Ifart should wt 
oneo bring this privato storo to the public account. Tho amount 
of grain thus acquired mado tho total amount available sufficiont 
for the subsistonge of the army up to the 20th May, and so roliav~ 
od all anxiety on this account, Major Ilart was subsoquontly 
dismissed from the army for misconduob, Ilo had proposed, 
when he offored the store of rico in his possession to the Com- 
mandor-in-Chiof, fo sell it to govornmont ab the then provailing 
bazaar rate, which of courgo was a much highor rate than that at 
which ho had purchased tho stock boforo ho crosaed the Mysore 
frontior, Major Inrt's dismissal lod to a long controvorsy ho- 
tween tho Bomd of Control and tho Directors of tha Mast India 
Oompany, tho formor iuking Major Uart’s side, Tho Direotetrs 
disputed the right of the Board of Control to intorfora in bho 
mattor, and ovontually in 1815 bho orso camo boforo tho Privy 
Gouneil. Tho Dirootors, whilo dismissing Major [lars from tho 
solvico, directed that ho should bo paid for tho rico ho had,sups 
plicd, and tho Board of Control intorforod with a view to allow- 
ing Major Tart a largor sum for tho grain than bho Dirootors 
wishad. Tho dispute onded in a victory for tho Bourd, The 
wholo of the dispute is sot out ina largo volume, ('' Corros- 
pondenco und Proceedings rolntive to the Drafts of 177 pf tho 
soagon 1806-7, ordoring a, roimbursomont to Major Thomas ILart 
for grain supplied to the army before Soringapatam in April 1799, 
and Tho Mandamus served by tho Court ol King’s Boneh wpon 
tho Court of Dirootora for tho transmission to India of that 
draft, ag alterad by tho Board of Commissionors for tho affairs 
of India,” London, 1816.). . ; Ws 
ra 
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ment, ib was tho gencral impression, alnong his best 
officors, that tho attack would bo mada on the south, 
western, and not on the western angle. They had a 
strong confidence, that tho siego could nob he 
sufficiently advanced to give the assault, beforo ab 
least, tho occasional riso of the river, which always 
precedes its, sleady poriodical filling, should rendor 
too precarious for such a risk, any plan of operations, 
which should involvo crossing tho rivor in tho ach of 
assault; although on Genoral Harris taking up his 
ground, they mado active defensive preparations on the 
south bank of tlic river, near the wostern angle, whare 
soe lines, en cremadile, had already been constructed. 
Thoy rathor suspected all the demonstrations on that 
point Lo be intended as a teint; and were at least as 
anxiously occupied on the south-western angle, and 
the southern facc, in contemplation of an attempt 
from the English to establish themselves on tho 
island; and this persuasion was not shaken, until 
Goneral Stuart, by crossing to tho northern bank on 
tho 16th, and taking all the preparatory moasures for 
tho permanent occupation of his ground, forced tho 
conviction, that the assault would be propared to: 
cross the rivor, from ono or both abbacks on the west 
orn angle, and. its vicinity: the passage of both 
branchas boing practicable, while the rivor was dry, 
ts had been sulliciontly sscortained bofore tho 
commencement of tho acbual oporations of thd 
siego. 

Tho alternative of two plans of attack was 
submitted to the Commandor-in-Chief by tho chief 
engineer about the 12th. It is not intended to 
doviate fronf the usual plan of this work by entering 
into the dotailed operations of this siego, howover 
interesting in their nature, and important in their 
congoquencos, and little boyond those gonoral views 
which the reador has boon accustoincd to expect, 
shall bo attempted, in recounting its most prominent 
ovonts. . . 
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Tndopendently of soveral subordinate consido- 
rations, the practicability of carrying on the siogo, 
even ,after the filling of the river, was the ¢hicf 
recommendation of an abtack on the south-wostorn 
angle, and the risk of boing obliged to abandon 
tho enterpriso if it should, from any unforescon 
contingency, bo protracted until tho same periodical 
event, was the main disadvantago of that on the 
wostern angle, which left the bed of the vives’ inter 
posed. In evory other rospect, the vicinity of the. 
western angle was the weakest parb of tho fort; 
capable of being breached for the ultimate assanlt by 
one operation ; furnishing the opportunity of a perfect 
enfilade of the northorn and south-westorn* faces; 
and the option of assaulting from cither or both 
banks; but the chief ongineer added as a disadvantage. 
of this plan, independently of the intervontion of the 
river, that the western oxtromity of the fort, from 
the circumstance. of its gradually narrowing to a 
point, offered greater facilities than any othor which 
could be attacked, for a retrenchment to out off the 
whole space attacked, and to protract the operations 
of the siege.} aos 

The Commandor-in-Chiof, after giving m dolibe- 
rate consideration to this important alternative, 
decided on ultimately storming across the river, 
confident in tho.amplo moans he possessod of bringing 
the contest to that issue, before tho filling of tho rivor, 
and trusting for the rost to tho approved oxcellonce 
and tried valour of his officors and men, 

The period which was permitted to clapso before 
the sommoncement of decisive operations, did not 
ingludo one hour of lost time. Eyery shoment had 





*It fronted about W.8,W. for about five hundred yards, 
and from p work a6 that point, took a direction which lrontod 
nearly 8.8, W. f 

_ TTho reader who may wish for dotaile, will find thom stated 
with minuto atouraey in ‘“‘Bentson’s View of tho Origin and’ 
Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultaun,” . 
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been improved in collecting and making up sach a 
stock of inatcrials as should insure an uninterrupted 
progress, whenever the siege should commence; an 
event which may most correctly be dated on the 17th April 17 
of April; when an attempt of the enemy to establish 
a vedoubt on the northern bank, on ground com- 
manding that intonded for Goneral Stuart’s approaches 
and batteries, rendcrod it necessary to dislodge thom 
without loss of time. This operation, covered by all 
the fire from the southern bank which could be 
brought to bear on the requisite points, was con- 
ductod with great gallantry by Colonel Hart, under 
& severe cannonade from the fort; tho troops were 
ultimately ostablished in good cover within 1,000 
yards ol the western angle of the fort, and this 
advanced post was afterwards connected with thoso 
previously established, in such a manner as to give 
great socurity to tho subsequent operations, 

At tho proper moment after the encmy’s atten- 
tion bad beon seriously drawn to tho north, the 
southern operations also commenced; the bed of a 
water-course, forming, with little farther labour, a 
parallel ono thousand yards from tho fort, was occu- 
picd without much opposition by a propor number of 
troops under Major Macdonald, and connected during 
the night by a regular approach from the fotmer less 
advanced positions; while on tho northern branch, 
work was in progress for tho orection of tho first 
batteries. 

Some misapprehensions in the engineor depart- 
ment cauged the loss of a day; but on the 20th a go, 
battery from the northern bank opened with good 
effect on the’ enfiladoe of the south-western face, and 
of the entrenchment occupied by the enemy south of 
the tiver. Two guns were brought to a covered 
position on the orifilade of the left of those entrench. 
ments, An advaneed position near an old powder- 
mill was occupied ip force upwards of four hundred 
yards in advance of tho general line of the cnemy's 
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other-ield-works, Fron this it was necossary in the 
first inslance to dislodge them, and tho attack was 
mado-nt six o’clock in the ovouing, undor the direqtion 
of Colonal Sherbrooke, in three columns, Jod by 
himself and by Colonels St. John and Monoyponny, 
with such judgmont and onergy, that two thousand 
of the enemy were dislodged with a joss of two 
hundred and fifty men ; while tho English casualtios 
amounted to one man killed and four wounded: and 
the possession of this entronched position onabled 
the English to establish, in the courso of the night, a 
parallol at the distance of seven hundred and cighty 
yards from the fort, and four hundred and forty trom 
the onemy’s romaining cntronchments. 

This systom, ullimately tho most rapid, of sale 
and gradual advance almost literally without loss, 
mado ® more sorious impression on tho Sultaun’s 
mind than could havo been offocbod by precipitate 
measures, and producod a disposition to negotiate, 
On the 9th he had meroly mado an advance, by 
affeoting to dosire an oxplanation of tho cause of 
hostilities, for which General Ilarris, with propar 
brevity, referred him to the lotbers which ho had 
received from Lord Mornington, On the presont 
occasion, tho Sultaun noticed the powors announced 
by Lard Mornington, to be vested in Genoral Harris, 
and roquosted to ho informed of his pleasuro, regart- 
ing. conference betweon proper porsons to bo 
appvinted on both parts: the Genoral’s reply Look an 
abstract view of the anxious and repeated offorts of 
‘the Govornor-gonoral to avert war by nogotiation, and 
tho Sultattn’s rejection of tho means proposed, uubil 
the lateness of tho season had left no alternative but 
tho advance of the armies: but as tho Sultaun now 
desired to know his pleasure regarding tho poitfis at 
isguio, and it was hoped that the roquest was made in 
sincerity, he enclosed the draft of reproliminary tronby, 
containing tho conditions on which alone any negovi- 
ation «could.be founded, The main conditions woro, 
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tho cession of ono half the territory possessed by the 
Sultaun before tho war—tho payment of two crores 
of rwpeos, ono immediately, and the other within six 
months—and the dolivery as hostages, of four of his 
sons, and four of his principal officors, to be selected 
by General Harris; and the General added, that 
unless his acceptance of these terms under his seal 
and signature, wero returned to the English camp 
within twenty-four hours, and tho hostages and specie, 
in twenty-four hours more, the allies reserved to 
thomselves an oxtension of their demands for security, 
evon to the possession of tho fort of Seringapatam, 
until a dofinitive treaty could be arrangod, and its 
stipulations carried into effoct. 

If, as tho best information gives reason to con- 
clude, the Sultaun’s judgment had not yet risen to a 
just conception of his dangor, it is still nrore ovidont, 
that his spirit had not yet sunk to the level of his 
fortunes.’ He raved at the arrogance and tyranny of 
tho conditions, talked of tho pre-ordained deorces of 
fate which might still invert tho relative condition of 
tho belligeronts; in the short span of human life, it 
was of little importanco, whether an inovitablo event 
should arrive « fow days or years sooner or later, and 
it was hotter to dio like a soldier, than to live a 
miserabld dopendent on tho infidols, in the list of their 
pengioned rajas and nabobs; and he acclared his 
disdain of roturning any roply to such propositions. 

Indications of ergcting an additional battery on April 22 

‘tho northern bank, produced a vigorous and well- 
conducted sortie upon all the out-posts and advancod 
works of that attack : it commonced by a'domonstra- 
tion on thé rear, about half past two in the morning, 
whigh was immediately followed by a serious assault 
on fhe front, with about six thousand infantry, includ- 
ing tho French corps who led the principal attack, 
and bohaved with great spirit, some of thou having 
fallen within the entrenchment upon tho Inglish 
bayonots, and othors quito close to it, Thosattack 
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was éontinued or renewed for sovoral hots, bub it 
was every whore received and repulsed with suel 
perfect steadmess, that ib was al length abandenod, 
with the loss of near soven hundred men. Tho 
Bnglish loss was comparatively small, and the chief 
injury of the attack arose [rom the susponsion of tho 
intended work. ° 
» On the 23d the onlargod batteries of both attacks 
opened with great cffect ; silonced ovary gun opposod 
to them, and had so perfect an onfilado that it 
appeared impossible, without new moans, for any 
troops to remain for the dofonce of the curtains. ‘The 
usual operations of taking olf tho defoncos and 
advancing tho approaches were carried on till the 
26th, when it became necessary to dislodge the enomy 
from their last oxteriov intrenchwent, distant three 
hundred and cighty yards from tho fort, covored on 
thow mght by a rodoubt, and on tho left by a small 
circular work opon in the rear; works which, added 
to the scrpentino direction of tho intrenchinent, and 
in some placos to regular masonry on croimaille, 
protected them, in a considorablo degroe, from the 
enfilade of the northorn batteries, and afforded an 
imperfect flankmg defonco. , 
Tho Honourable Colonel Wollesloy, who coim- 
manded in the trenches, was charged with the 
dircetion of the attacks for dislodging thom. A Littfo 
after sun-set, and shortly before the period appointed 
for the rehof of tho troops in tho tronches, tho attack 
was mado in tivo columns, under Colonel Moneypenny’ 
and Major Skelly on tho cnemy’s right and contre ; 
both succeeded, and the united columns turning to 
thoir right, pursued the enomy, who continued firing 
as they retreatod; tho assailants however being 
severely galled from tho firo of tho fort, and havifig in 
a great degree accomplished tho main objeot of tho 
abtack, took post in an aqueduct which had formed 
tho ditch ofthe enamy’s entrenchmont, and was now 
destined to bo tho third parallel of the besiogers. 
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The cironlar work still ocoupied by the enemy on 
their left, was however found to have a greater cam- 
yoand than was expected over the wate.-course, the 
enemy had collected in great, numbers at this 
important point, and the situation of the troops who 
had taken post was considerably exposed. Licutenant- 
Colonel Carmapbell of the 74th, arriving at this mo- 
ment with a part of the relief for the trenches, and 
the impoitance being urgent, of instantly dislodging 
the enemy from the circular work, he proceeded, and 
with no more than one hundred and twenty men, not 
only charged and dislodged an eneiny amounting to 
thousands, but tavoured by the night, pursued them 
across tha Periapatam bridge, entered the right of the 
enemy’s camp on the island, spiked some of their 
guns, and making use of the most skilful means to 
conceal his numbers and secure his retreat, returned 
in perfect order under cover of the confusion he had 
created, In the fort and on the island, a recollection 
pervaded every mind of the events of the 6th of 
February 1792, and a general iinpression prevailed 
that the assault of the fort had commanced, The 
i aac of fixe-balls bad not yat superseded in 
eringapatam the ancient practice of India, to favour 
tho assailants ‘nore than tho defonders, by blue lights 
on the ramparts; and a general and beautiful 
iNwmination of the whole fori was followed by a 
furious random discharge of artillery. The Sultaun’s 
socond son commanded at the southern faco, and 
orderad with tho ubimogt consternation the Mysaor 
gates to bp shut; the proper persons were not to be 
found for upwards of half an hour. The remainder 
of the night Was employed by the English in connect- 
ing the acquisitions of the day with tho former 
approachos, and on account of tho advanced posifiion 
and imperfect cover, the troops who, according to 
ordinary detail, would have returned to samp, 
remained as a double guard to the tronches. * 
The civenlar work however alternately gained 
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and lost had not been retained by the bosicgers, and 
during the night was re-occupied in great force by 
the onomy. Irom this work, and from somo yuins 
and olher cover in the vicinity, and undoyr ita protec- 
tion, the flanking musquetry of tho onemy became so 
galling at day-broak of tho 27th, that it becamo a 
sorions quostion whother the Bnglish troops would bo 
able to maintain a position which had already cost so 
many brave men to acquire, he Comimander-in- 
Ghiel, who had a distinct view of the whole from the 
more elevated ground, and perceived ab ones the 
critical situation of tho troops, and the essontial 
unportance of holding the position, gave peromptory 
orders that it should be held to the last oxtromity, 
and that the enemy should, ai whatovor risk, be 
instantly dislodged froin the circular work, and ruined 
buildings; an operation which must necessarily be 
performed under the whole fire of tho fort, distant 
only three hundred and eighty yards, as well as of the 
exterior musquetry and rockets, Colonel Wallaco 
was charged with the exccution of this most critical 
and dangerous service, which he performed with 
distinguished gallantry and success. After seizing 
the circular work, and effecting a lodgmont bohind it, 
ho found his position stilt annoyed from tho ruins; 
and detached Major Skelly to dislodge the enomy, 
and ostablish himselfin the cover which thoy alfordods 
this oporation was offocted with similar decision and 
success; both of tho posts wore formod on tho ensuing 
night into strong and regular posts, and the advanced 
parallol was now porfectly sacured against all ordinary 
molestation from its right, and tho progress in over 
other quarter enabled Goneral logs Ws look with 
renewod confidence to the farther operations of the 
siege. 

Tt was impossiblo that tho dark obstinacy of the 
Sultaun’s mind, the flattery of juvonilo expectants, 
by whom ha loved to be surroundod, in proference to 
the: experienced. and the sbrave, or oven, the apathy 
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of the fatalist, could bo any longer blind to the-rdpid 
approach of the last momont, in which negotiation 
could avail. The religion which he revered, as well 
as that which he had cruclly ‘persecuted, wore equally 
invoked; the moolla and the braiin were equally 
bribed to interpose their prayers for his deliverance, 
his own attendance at the mosque was froquent, and 
his devotions impressive, and he intreated the fervent 
amen of his attendants to his carnest and reiterated 
prayers; the vain science of every sect was pub in 
roquisition, to oxamine the influence of the planets, 
and interpret their imaginary decision. ‘To all, the 
poriod for delusion appeared to have ceased, arid all 
announced extremity of peril. 

Driven on the 27th from his last exterior line of 
defonce, the Sultaun appears for a‘ moment to have 
perceived the true character of the approaching crisis 
and with a mind half reconciled to terms which he 
hoped would be less humiliating than those announe- 
ed on tho 22d, and a still more anxious desire for 
deception and delay, he addressed a letter to General 
Harris, stating, that he was about to sond embas- 
sadors to adjust the points at issue: to which the 
Genoral immediately replicd, that however justified 
by his non-coinpliance with tho terms offered on the 
Q2d, and by the subsoquent change of circumstances, 
if extending thoso demands, the allios wore disposed 
to ovineo their modoration, by still adhering to the 
conditions of that date, but that he would reccive nd 
ombassadors, unless accompanied by tho hostages and. 
tho treasuye; and finally, that these conditions were 
open to }tis agsent, under his seal and signature, until 
three o'clock’ on the morrow, and no longer; under 
tha condition also that the hostages and treasure 
should reach the English camp before noon on tho 
onsuing day. 

After the Sultann’s perusal of this reply, mixed 
indications rathor of grief than rage, finally subsided 
into a silent stupor, from which heseldom seemed to 
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wake; except for the purpose of affecting a confidence, 
by which no one was doceived, that the capital could 
not bo fakon, But no trace was evinced of those 
active onergics of mind and body, by which alone 
such a confidence could be reasonably supported: the 
enemy had sufficiently indicated, nol indeed the 
precise spot, but tho near vicinity of the spol in which 
their breaches would be effected, and the most judici- 
ous of his officers had suggosted to him the obvious 
operation of cutting off the whole anglo, by a rotrench- 
ment of easy execution, He listened in silonca while 
it. was contended by the flattorers, that there was 
pvery whore a second rampart, to which the onomy 
could not ascend, and that it would be impracticable 
for them to pasa along the extorior rampart, whilo the 
interior should be lined with musquotry: ib was 
rejoined, that the interior rampart could not singly bo 
relied on, from its being completely enfiladed; that 
the proposed retrenchment would check tho heads of 
the assailing columns, and support whatovor flankin 
fire could be brought into operation, and that it dic 
not diminish, but encrease the means of defence on 
which the opposite party relied, besides providing for 
subsequent resistance in tho ovent of the two rane 
parts being carried. But it was all deliberation and 
no decision; this essential work was not atbomptad, 
and tha Sultaun cyon relaxed in that personal inapoc- 
tion which he had hithorto practised, as if dosirous to 
hide from his own obsorvation, the oxtent and imimi- 
nence of his dangor, 

Jn the moanwhilo, the approaches and bronching 
batteries of the besiogers were rapidly advancing ; 
and when completed, the true point of autack boing 
concealed till the latogt possible moment, the firo was 
chiefly directed against thoso works which had the 
power of flanking the futuro broach, and tho passage 
of the river. -A stone glacis, affording vory itnporfect 
eoyer, which ran-along the northern face, extended 
yound-the, western extremity, but torminated at the 
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south-western faco of the angle bastion; whence-there 
was no other cover than the’mere retaining wall of 
the gounterscarp which was much lower than the 
crest of the glacis, and afforded a full view of the 
fausse braye and rampart. Over the angular bas- 
tion towered a large cavalier, which had been long 
silenced, but appeared to contain a small interior 
retrenchment, where a few men were occasionally 
observed. , 

Tt was not until the morning of the 2d of May May 2 
that the batteries, after having proviously destroyed 
the shoulder of the angle bastion, began to form the 
breach about sixty yards to the south-east of that 
work, Qn that day the tausse braye was completely 
breached, and on the 8d the rampart was in the same 
condition; the breach was reported practicable; the 
river had been forded in the night; 16 was ascertained, 
that the descent into the ditch from the retaining 
wall of the counterscnrp was only seven feet: that 
tho ditch itself was fo.dable; that the rubbish of the 
yampart and fausse braye formed an irregular but 
continued slope from the ditch to the sumumt of the 
rampart; and means to accompany the assault were 
provided for the descent from the counterscarp into 
the ditch, ‘ 

The troops destined for the assault were placed 
in the tronches before day-break on the 4th; the 
command of tha,assault was committed to Major- 
Genoral Baird, and the troops were disposed into two 
columns, the right under Colonel Sherbrooke, and the 
left under,Colonal Dunlop, which were to issue toge- 
thor from the trenches, and after surmounting the 
breach to wheel to the right and left, and after carry- 
ing the rampart, and occupying such works as might 
be expedient, were to meet on the eastern face of the 
rampart, ind there be guided by circumstances, The 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley commandod a power- 
ful resorve. All theso arrangements having been 
previously. directed, the troops, amounting to 4876 
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men, silently took thoir appointed stations in the 
trench. : 

The intermediate military conduct of the,Sul- 
taun nay furnish some aid to a just ostimation of 
his character, On the day of General Elarris’s ulti- 
mate encampment before the place, the Sultaun 
caused.a small tent to be pitched for his personal 
accommodation, on a large cavalior, on the south 
face, whence he directed the early operations, which 
have been described; when General Stuarl passed 
the river to the northward, the Sultaun moved his 
head-quarters (where all reports were ordered to be 
made), to the western angle, whence he superintend- 
ed the efforts made to dislodge that arny from its 
northern position. On the opening of the first bat- 
teries, he removed from this oxposed situation, and’ 
fixed his head-quarters in the northern face (on which, 
from its constretion, the enfilade was less extensive 
than on the south westorn), in an apartment formed 
by an old gateway, which had for some years been 
closed by an exterior revetmont. ‘I'he troops on duty 
at the several works, were regularly relieved; but the 
general charge of the anglo attacked was committed 
to Seyed Sahch, assisted by Seyed Ghoffax, an officer 
of a provincial corps of English sepoys, taken with 
Colonel Brathwaite, who subseqhonblyoutaradedn to 
trersrlniy uy wd beemmewvoalous-and abla’ 
servant his new master, ‘The large cavalier behind 
the angle bastion, was committed to Monsieur 
Chapuis. ‘Tho Sultann’s eldest son, with Poarnea, 
commanded a detached corps to disturb the northern 
atlaok ; his second son eommanded the Mysoor gato, 
and southern face; and Knnimer-n-Deen was absent, 
watching General Floyd. Among his own personal 
staff and attendants, if has beon observed, that taere 
was not ong man of professional charactor. He 
fancigd, tho attachment of men raised by his own 
favour, to be mora genuine and sincere, than the sup- 
port of persons ,possessing established character and 
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high pretensions; and whenever a report was ‘made 
of the alarming progress of the besiegers, these 
ignorant sycophants affected to ascribe it to fear. 
Seyed Ghoffar was early in the siege wounded in the 
hand, but did not confine himself. He saw distinct- 
ly what was to happen ; “ he is surrounded (said this 
excellent officer) by boys and flatterers, who will not 
even let him see with his own eyes. I do nob wish 
1o survive the result. Iam going about in search of 
death, and cannot tind it.” In the forenoon of the 
4th of May, he saw in common with other experi- 
enced observers, that the trenches were unusnal- 
ly crowded, and concluded that tho assault was 
about to be given; nothing could parsuade the 
Sultann and his flatterers, that the enemy would 
dave the attempt by day-light, and the kelledar, 
Nedeem, one of the new men, was so giossly ignorant 
and destitute of all reflection, as to make an issue of 
pay to some of the troops on duty, which caused 
their absence at the moment of assault; the Sultaun; 
however, in reply to the report from Seyed Ghoffar, 
sajd if was proper to be alert, but that the. assault 
would be given at night; meanwhile that officer had 
satisfiod himsolf by farther observation, that an liour 
would not elapse before it should commence, and in 
fA state of rago and despair hurried towards the 
Sultaun:; ‘I will go (said he) and drag him to the 
breach, and inake him seo by what a set of wretches 
ha is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself 
at this last moment.” Ife was going, and met a 
party of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in 
vain, to “out off<tha approach by the southern ram! 
part, “7 must first (said he) shew these people the 
work they have to do,” and in the act of giving his 
instfucbions, was killed by a cannon sho. ; 

In the meanwhile, ‘Tippoo, as if despairing of 
human aid, was seeking those delusive means of 
penetrating into fututity, so familiar in the history 
of every country, and of even engaging supernatural 
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aid, through tho incantations of the bramins, from 
whom he had merited tho most oarnest prayers for 
his destruction. Tho Jobbum, at an enornous 
exponco, was in progress; and the learning and 
sanctity of the high-pricst ab Conapatam, was farthov 
propitiated by costly offermgs, ‘he Sultaun, in his 
early youth, treated with derision the science of 
astrology, and various statements are given regarding 
tho completion of tho particular prediction, which 
mado him a convert to its reality; but it must have 
preceded tho marriage of his son to the daughter ,of 
the Bebea of Cannanore, and his discoveries at 
Goimbetoor, in 1789, which he relates with consider- 
able ostentation of his own proficioncy in tho science, 
Hither from chance, or from right judgment rospect- 
ing objects more real than thoso of their pretended 
science, the astrologers had exhibited to the Sultaun 
a set of diagrams from which they gravoly inforred, 
thal as long as Mars should romain within a parti- 
cular circle, the fort would hold out; he would touch 
the limit on the last day of the lunar month, the 4th 
of May, and on that day they dared only to recom- 
mend, that the Sullaun should present tho presoribed 
oblations, for averting » calamiby: which oblations 
. were ordered to be prepared on the 38d of May. On 
the morning of the dth, about nine o'clock, he 
proceeded to the palace, bathed, and presented tife 
oblation, through tho high-pricst sbove-montioned, 
with the customary formalitics; and with tho farther 
solemnity of attempting to ascovtain the aspect of 
his fortunes by the form of his face reflactod from 
tho surfaco of a jar of oil, which constituted*n part of 
the oblation; result depending on machanical 
causes, by which the reflection of any face may bo 
formed to any fortune, 

Having finishod these coremonies about the hour 
of noon, he returned to his accustomed station, and 
shortly afterwards ordered his usual mid-day ropast, 
when intelligence was brought of the death of Seyed 
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Ghoffar: he was greatly agitated at this evertt, but 
gave the proper orders in consequence; and sat down 
to las repast, which he had scarcely finished when a 
report was mado to him of the actual assault, and he 
hastened to the breach along the northern rainpart. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Selection of the hour of assaudt—dwfut erpectaton 
—Brilliant opening—-Breach carred—Right 
column succeeds rapidly—het more slowly 
The Sultaun in person—relires lo the interior 
fort—Motives uncertain—Falls— Seyed Saheb— 
Proceedings at the palace—Major Allan—TPhe 
princes—reveived by General Baird—sent tu camp 
—Sultaun’s fate stell unknown—Sound at length 
— identified — Muneral solemnities — Ceneral 
Orders—Lieutenant-Colonel Close— tall of the 
Sultaun, a relief from some embarrassing questions 
Eldest son surrenders—all the principal 
officers — Poornea— Dhoondia — General Larvis 
marches to the northward—Peaceable submission 
of the whole country— Characters of Hyder and 
Lippoo contrasted— Commission for the affacrs, of 
Mysoor —Principles which guided their decisions 
— Right of conquest — Claims of humantty— 
Suggestions of policy— Central government to be 
formed—Conflieting claims of the ancient and 
late family—discussed— Determination to restore 
the ancient Hindoo house of Mysoor—~Relation of 
the new state to the British CGovernment—distin- 
guished from all preceding arrangements——The 
experiment successful— Wisdom of considering its 
farther application. rei 


LTHOUGH Genoral Harris had ordored, tho 
_ broops destined for tho assault to be placed in 
their appointed stations before day-light on the 4th of 
May, this arrangement was made for tho purposo of 
eluding observation. ‘The breach was reported to be 
perfectly practicable on the evening of tho 8d, but 
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he was desirous that the foronoon should be employed 
in extending its breadth; in taking offany remaining 
defences; and in destroying any repairs which tho 
besicged might have effected during the night; and 
ho was farther induced to fix on the hour of one, as 
that at which, from the known habits of tho natives 
regarding refreshment and repose, they would be bhe 
least prepared to expect hin. bos 

The stato of silent and awlul expectation. im the 
trenches, and throughout the army, as the expected 
hour approached, may be moro easily imagined than 
described. ‘The distinguished officer appoimted to 
lead the assault behcld those walls, within which 
he had himself been imimured in irons, during 
a, tedious imprisonment of neasly four years; the 
faithless capbivity and sccret inassacro of bis country- 
mon wero unhappily known to him from no borrowed 
sources, and the prospect ot avenging the wrongs 
which he had witnessed and partaken, and of tomui- 
nating, in one short hour, the fubure possibility of 
evory sinular outrago, formed a inass of reflections 
ang of motives capable of rousing to the highost 
pitch of animation, a less ardent spirit than that of 
Major-General Baird. Within o few minutes of one, 
he sont round to the corps composing the assault, to 
be ready at an instant’s warning;:and when the 
precise momont had arrived, ho ascended the parapeb 
of the trench, in full view of both armies; a inilitary 
figure suited to such an occasion ; and with an onergy 
and animation not to be surpassed, drawing his sword, 
and addressing the soldiers in a tone which thrilled 
along th8 tranches, ho desired them to “ follow hin, 
and prove themselves worthy of the name of British 
soldiors.” A small but gallant band of Mysorcans 
met the forlorn hope on the slope of the breach, the 
greator portion of both fell in tho struggle; bat m 
less than seven inihutes from the period of issuing 
from the trenches, the British colours were planted on 
the summit of the breach. To the great surprise of 
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the assailants, a docp and apparontly impassable ditch 
was intorposed, between tho rampart thoy had 
gurtpounted, and the great cavalior which overlooked 
the breach, and formod » portion of the intorior line 
of defence; and two discharges of grapo from tho 
retrenchment in that work, had fallen heavily among 
tho approaching columns: but the opposition coased 
on their farther progress. 

Ags soon as the sesatlants had ascended in sulli- 
cient force thoy wheelod in obedience to ordors, Lo 
the right and left; General Baird hinsolf accom- 
panying the right attack, ‘Three cavaliorg, from 
which sorious resistance, was apprehended, wero 
fortunately abandoned, as the column proceeded 
along the rampart, from tho apprehension of their 
retreat being cut off: a subaltern of tho Scotch 
brigade, Lioutenant Molle, having poculiarly distin- 
guished himsolf by preceding tho head of tho 
column, at tho distance of sovoral yards, pressing, 
with the utmost animation for the first of tho 
cavaliers, and singly displaying lo tho assail- 
ants, and to the wholo army, the actual possession, of 
that important work, Genoral Baird, after ocaupy- 
ing these and other necessary points; arrived without 
much serious loss, after surmounting tho breach, in 
less than an hour abt the portion of tho ramparb, over 
the eastorn gatoway. 7 

Tho loft hand column had not bean sa rapid in 
its progross. Licutonant-Colonel Dunlop was soviously 
wounded in a personal conilich with ono of tho 
Mysorean chiofs at tha summit of the breach; and 
ag the column advanced, » succession of fell-oon- 
structed traversos aloug tho northorn. rampart, 
presented tho most formidablo resistance, Jt was 
the Sultaun himself who animated thoir oxortions, 


_ and had passod tho noarest traverse pee as tho loft 


column began to advance from*the breach, tha 
registanco in front was most powerfully seconded by. 
the flanking musquotry of the inner rampart, All 
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the commissioned officers attached to the loading 
companies, were soon eithe: killed or disabled. 
Lieutenant Farquhar, of the pioneers, attempted to 
lead them, and was instantly killed. Captain Lamb- 
ton, Brigade-Major to Major-General Baird, next 
placed himselt at their head; and at that moment 
obtained a support which facilitated all the subsequent 
operations. 

On reaching the summit of the breach, and 
discovoring the ditch interposed bebween the exterior 
and interior ramparts; General Baird had ordered 
every possible effort to be made for effecting the 
passage; a narrow strip of the terreplein, Icft for the 
passage of the workmon, cinployed in the excavation 
of the ditch, was discovered by a detachment of the 
lath, Tho passage of the ditch, and the ascent of 
the inner rampart of the south-western face, were 
effected by mere climbing, without material opposi- 
tion ; that faco of the inner rampart having to the 
last moment becn scourod by a perfect and destructive 
enfilade, which had greatly facilitated the operatious 
of,tho right attack. On reaching tho summit of the 
inner rampart, this detachment turnod to tho left, 
gol possession of tho western cavalier, and then, 
procecded to attack in flank tho defenders of the 
intorior northern rampart, who fled before thom, At 
the instant of Brigado-Major Lambton’s putting him- 
solf at the head of the loft attack, this detachment of 
tho 12th pushing along tho inner rampart, were 
approaching the flank of the traverse, defended by 
tho Sultaun; and the defonders, mstead of the 
assailanfs now became exposed to the destructive 
effects of a flanking firo, Biigade-Major Lambton, 
thus supported, urged the attack with the greatest 
animation; the two parallel columns on the outer 
and inner ramparts, preserving their propor relative 
positions, rapidly gained ground, and tho Mysoreans 
reluctantly abandoned every successive traverse, 
until in addition to tho front and flanking firorwhich 
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has been described, they arrived at a part of the 
rampart whence thoy distinetly perceived tho Lroops 
of the right attack already arrived over the castor 
gateway, and ready if necessary to fall on their rear; 
from thal moment all confidence was lost, and the con- 
fusion became irréparable, A. principal passage was 
near, from the outer to the inner remparb, and 
through a regular gateway in that work to the body 
of the placo; the troops began to excapo, some in 
that direction, some over tho ramparts, and o largo 
portion by tho water-gato which led to tho river. 
The Sultaun had recoived a slight wound and mount- 
ed his horso a few minutes before this occurrence ; 
if an attempt at flight had been his object, the wator- 
gate was near, and his escape was moro than 
possible ; ho took the direction of the body of the 
place through the gateway of tho interior work, with 
intentions, which oan only be conjectured, and wera 
not perhaps distinctly formed in his own mind; tho 
most sanguino hope could only havo lod to an 
honourable capitulation in the palace; to close the 
gate of tho interior rampart, if practicable, would 
have been unavailing for the purpose of defending 
the inner fort; for those works were no longer defon- 
sible .after General Bard had passed the point of 
their junction: and the rampart which he now 
occupicd was itself a part of tho interior work. 
Among the donjectures of those who-were chiolly 
adunitted bo the Sultaun’s intimacy, in the last days 
of his existenco was one founded on obscure hints 
which had escaped him, of tho intontion ho destroy 
cervain papers, to put to death his pringipal woimon, 
and to die in dofénco of the palace. He was destined 
to a tall more obscurd and unnoticod; no individual 
among the assailants was awaro of his presence on 
tho northern rampart, and ha was entirely undistin- 
guishod if the ultimate mass of fugitives; bofore he 
reached the gate,-he had received a second wound, 
but die nop fall: Fugitives from tho body of the 
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place, as well as the exterior rampart were crowding 
in opposite directions, and with various intentions 
towards this gate; the detachurent of the 12th had 
descended into the body of tho place, for the purposo 
of arrosting the progress of the great mass passing 
through the gate from the exterior works, to tho 
Interior of Bhe place; and the two columns ot the 
assailants were now directing a destructive fire by 
regular platoons, into each sido of the arch. In 
attompting to pass through, the Sullaun received 4 
third wound from the interior detachment, his horse 
was ab the sane instant brought down; and his faith- 
ful attendants perceiving his situation, placed him in 
his palankeen, but the space becaine so crowded, and 
choaked up by the dead and dying, that it was 
impossible to remove hiu; and he appeared to have 
afterwards moved ont of tho palankeen. While in 
this situation, some Iinglish soldiers entered the 
“gateway, and a personal attendant proposed that he 
should make himself known for tho preservation 
of his life, The Sultaun either suspected an opposite 
regull from such a disclosure, or determined not to be 
so preserved; and peremptortly forbad it; but one of 
tho soldiers attompting to seizo his sword belt, the 
Sultaun almost fainting from his wounds, seized a 
sword which lay noar him, and made a desperate cut 
at tho soldior, who shot him through the temple, and 
ho instantly expired. ‘ 

Major Lambton, with the left attack, had moan~ 
whilo, in obedience to tho general instructions of the 
day, proceeded without farther opposition along the 
norther® rampart, and joined Major-General Baird 
ovor the eastern gate-way. No intélligence had been 
yoceived of the Sultaun, nor was any suspicion cnter- 
tained of his actual fate. ‘Three officers of tho general 
staff, Majors Allan, Beatson, and Dallas, observed as 
thoy’passed along*the rampart, two men lying despe- 
rately wounded near tho inner ditch, one of whom, 
by his. dross and complexion, appeared tor be of 
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distinction; and they descended for the pusposa of 
more particular exmnination, I was nob tho Sul- 
taun; but Major Dallas recognised and addressed him 
by his name—Seyed Saheb. Tlo was supportod in his 
attempt to rise, and clung round Major Dallas’s knees 
in the most affecting manner, imploring compassion 
for himself, and for the honour of his family, Tho 
officers woro in the act of placing him in his palan- 
keen, which had tumbled into the ditch, and had 
sent for a surgeon to dress his wounds, when a 
renewal of a heavy fire of musquebry compolled 
them to ablond to other dutics, and ho soon alter- 
wards expired. 

The sate officers, proceeding along tho southorn 
works, ascended a cavalier, which overlooked some 
part of the interior area of the palace, and perceived 
indications which induced thei to infor the presonco 
of the Sultaun, which Soyed Saheb had previously 
agsured them to be probable; and reportod these 
observations to Genoral Baird, who had also recoived 
similar information, and had halted to refresh tho 
troops, and complete all his dispositions on tho 
ramparts, before he should procesd to summon the 

alace. ‘T'heso preparatory measures boing effected, 
he requested Major Allan, Deputy Quartor-mastor- 
genoral, to undertake tho important charge of 
proceeding with a flag of truce Lo tho palace, to offar 
protection to Tippoo Sultaun, and every porson 
within it, on the condition of iminediate and uncon. 
ditional surrender, and to declare, that in tho ovont 
of the slightest resistance, thoy must alleabide tho 
worst consequonces of an assault. A part of the 88d 
was already drawn up beforo the gate of the palace, 
and Major Allan was accompaniod by a portion of 
the 12th, and a battalion of sepoys, whilo Genoral 
Baird prepared the Hank companios, now somowhat 
recovered fram their fatigues, and the hoat of a most 
oppressive day, to oxocute, if it should bo nocossaryy 
the final alternative which he had announced, 


. 
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Major Allan exocuted the delicate charge.com- 
mitted Lo his discretion with distinguished humanity 
and judgment. He found the attendants of the 
palace exhibiting from a front balcony, marks of the 
utmost consternation ; and on his invitation, some of 
thon: descended by an unfinished part of the wail. 
There was an obvious wish for delay, which Major 
Allan strongly deprecated as pregnant with inevitable 
destruction, He insisted on returnmg with them, 
and giving personally to the Sultaun the assurances 
with which he was charged; and he ascended, accom- 
panied by two oflficers* only. Before entering the 
palace, he explained that the flag which he held in 
his hand was a plodge of security; and farther to 
conciliate thor confidence, ho took off his sword and 
insisted on committing it to the chaige of the Kel- 
ledar, who was one of the persons that had descended. 
Tho aspect of many hundred troops in the courts 
which he afterwards passed, rendered the situation 
critical; but neither encreased nor diminished tho 
danger arising from one person out of three being 
unarmed, Alter many hesibations, which had nearly 
oxhausted his patience, he was at length conducted 
4o an apartment, where ha was received by two of the 
Sullaun’s sons, ono of whom he recognised as one of 
tho hostages of 1792, After such assurancos of 
parsonal safety and protection to every person within 
the walls, as the feclings of an honourable and 
huinane mind suggested on-such an occasion, his 
great object was to impress on their attention as the 
solo means of preserving their father's life, whose 
escape wks impossible, the necessity of his immediate 
surrendor. They assured him that*the Sultaun was 
not in the palace; many unnecessary impediments 
weré made to the opening of the gate; and their 
objection of not daring to sanction the mensure, 
without their father’s ordor, seems to indicate their 
belicf at that moment that*he was still alive. 
* Ooplain Hastings Fraser and Onptain Schohey.* 
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'Thoy. wero ab length convinced that the measure was 
necessary Lo their own security, and gave a fearful 
agsont, , : ., 
Major Allan on opening tho gate found a larga 
body of troops drawn up, with Gonoral Baird ab thoiv 
head; that officer had in the intermediate time 
received unquestionable information of the searot 
massacre of every European prisoner taken during 
the siege* ; his indignation was raised to tho highest 
pitch; the soldiers in tho ranks, half frantic with rage; 
and-burning: to exact a memorable retribution, could 
in their present temper, scarcely have been adimittad 
with safety within the gates of the palace; and 
General Baird, instead of immedintoly entering, 
ordered the princes to be brought out to him; this 
also was attended with many torrors and considerable 
delay, but every feeling of indignation subsided on 
their appoarance, ho was sansibly affectod ab theix 
approach, and his gallantry during tho assault, was 
noi move distinguished than the humanity and 
kindness which he displayed on this occasion. Fle 
ordered that they should be conveyed under a proper 
escort, with suitable honours from the troops, to tho 
Commander-in-chief :.and no intelligence having yet 
been reccived of the Sultaun, General Baird procecdod, 
properly attended, to semch tho palace, (which had 
been surrounded to provent escape) avoiding of course, 
the apartments of the women, All search boing 
found «unavailing, the kelledar was apprised of tha 
serious consequences vo himsoll, which might onsue, 
in the event of his any longer refusing to disclose the 
place of the Sultaun’s concealinent. At what period 
, he was himself “informed, has not beon distinatly 
ascertained, but ho at*length described tho spot whers 
he: understood him to have {nllen, wounded onfy as 
he then supposed. General Baird porsonally pro- 
ceeded, to the gate-way, which exhibited wy horrible 


*On the ensuing day the-fact was ascertained beyond all 
questior:by the exhumation of the Hodis, ' . 
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pictures if was already night, but the political im- 
portance of ascertaining the fact, rendered it necessary 
to cayise the bodies, heaped m mass over each other, 
to be separately removed for examination by torch- 
light ; the only man alive in the gateway, saved from 
suffocation by, getting under the palankeen, was the 
personal ablgndant to whom we have alieady adverted, 
and on being informed of the object of search, he 
pointed out the spot where the Sultaun lay, The 
body on being brought out, was immediately re- 
cognised by theikelledar and several others, and being 
placed in a palankeen, was conveyed to the palace, 
where its identity was satisfactorily ascertained’ by 
the unanimous testimony of all the domestics. 

The Sultaun’s second son.who commanded the 
southern face, had escaped by the Mysoor gate in the 
confusion of the storm, and surrendered himself on . 
the ensuing morning, He, as well as the younger May 6 
brothers, were received with distinguished consi- 
doration by, General Harris, and the motives for their 
fiyst removal no longer existing, they were invited to 
return to their respective apartments in the palace: 
thé brutal a athy of the elder, on viewing his father’s 
hody, and the affecting indications.of grief exhibited 
by the two youlger sons, marked a singular contrast 
of character; but both added to the evidence, if any 
had still been wanting, of the unquestionable identity 
af the body; and orders were immediately given for, 
ita interment on the same evening, at the particulan 
request of his sons, and under the jinmediate direction 
of the Cauyee of Seringapatam, — 

THis *emaina ware fleposited near those of his 
fathor, in the superb mausoleum of the Tall Bang, 
with all the splendour and distinction which the 
religfous observance of Mahommedan rites, and the 
military honours of Kuropean sepulture could bestow. 
Peals of thunder terrific’ and extraordinary event 

* Two offjoars and several men were killed in camp. 
+L have repeatedly marked, from the adjacent heights, the. 
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in this district, burst over tho Island of Seringapatam 
immediately after tho funoral; and the wanderings of 
a pious imagination might innocently doom, this 
awful close intended to mark the termination of the 
ceremony, and the mamory of tho scene, 
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The general orders and oflicial reports of the 
*Commander-in-Chief, and the recorded applause of 
the Governor-General on the occasion of this me- 
morable conquest, constitute at onee the most 
authentic and interesting evidence of the personal 
merit which was deemed most worthy of applause, 
These documents aro subjoined in an Appendix for 
the satisfaction of the roader,* who will not fail to 
remark tha prominent place assigned in this distin- 
guished list to the Adjutant-Gonoral of the arny, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Olose,f whose eulogium echoed 
the feelings of evory heart, for his extraordinary 
services had been obvious to the daily and hourly 
notice of overy officer and soldier, , 

The fall of the Sultaun relieved the Governor. 
General from the embarrassment of determining tho 
future treatment to bo assigned to his expected 
prisonct; of reconciling compassion to the fallon, 





course of the thunder clouds; there scamod to bo a diatinat 
tendenoy to burst ovor the island of Soringapatam and iis im- 
mediate vicinity; and Ido not think that imagination had any 
thing to do with this remark, 

* Appendix at tho end of the volume, *. 

T Afterwards Major-General Sir Barry Close now unhappily 
no more | 

[Barvy Close ontere? the Madras army as a Gadel in 1771. 
He was Aide-de-Camp to General James Stuart in 1788 “whon 
Stuart was arrested by Lord Macartney. To heonme Adjutant- 
General under Lord Cornwallis in°1790-92, nnd again in 1799. 
He was Resident ob Mysore after the war until 1801, and then 
went to Poonp 9s Resident. THe retired from thé army in 1811 
and dlediin 1818! 44 7 7 
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with indignation against rocont and wanton murder ; 
and, of forgetting the crimes of his captive, in the 
sens of what he owed to his own dignity. General 
Hotvis was equally telieved from every immediate 
caro, excopting the security and consolidation of his 
conquest and its dependencies, by the surrender of 
Poornéa, Kummer-u-Deen,’ and Futteh Hyder, the May 14. 
Sultaun’s oldest son ; with nearly all the principal 
officers, civil and military; and by the useful aid 
derived from the first of these persons, in suggesting 
a variety of practical details, for the proper disposal 
of the wreck of Tippoo Sultaun’s army. Dhoondia, 
tho prisoner, whose singular history has already been 
noticed, had, in a few days, already collected » band 
of desperate freebooters, troublesome, rather than 
formidable, except as regarded their encreasing num- 
bers; and Gonoral Harris, after making a proper 
pfovision for the cave of the capital, and committing 
its Gommand to the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, 
fotind it oxpodient to move the army to the north- 
wai'd, whonce these audavious banditti were dislodged, 
after considerable resistance; the principal posts were 
obéupiad in an adequate manner; and the territories 
of tho fallon Sultann peaceably submitted to the 
future decision of the vistors, * 

Thus torminatod a dynasty composed only of two 
Rbvorcigns, the first of whom had risen from obscurity 
ft = - 





«1 Vpyring tho lego, under the orders of Tippoo, twelve or 
thirtven Englishmen, soldiers who had boen taken na prisoners, 
wota murdarad in the fori. (Report of Capt, W. Macleod, dated 


16th July 4799, quoted in Bontson's_A View of the Orzqunr aude 
Cond uot Lt Way orth, Dinan Sulla. po. fe} 
wnnae) -%- Deen Knininar-ud-din, who, with four thou- 

aid | ysore odvatry, had beon sent td try and impede the march 
of Geheral Moyd; sent in a message to Goneral Tlarris on the 
7th May bo the effect that he surrendered, and was rendy to 
ohey ordove; and by, the 14th of May ho and all the principal 
aurviving Commandors of 'Tippoo had submitted, with the whole 
of tho Mysoro troops. (Beatson; A Vrew of the Origin and 
Conduet af the War with Tippoo Sultaun, pp 198-1 99.) ® 
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to imporial power, and tho last, eduoated as a Princo, 
had fallen in the defonco of an hereditary orown: 
resembling in some of the circumstances of its close, 
the tate of the Roman capital of the Hastern empiro ; 
substituting, like that catastrophe, in place of the 
fallen dynasty, not only the power of a new Sovoreign, 
but the influenco of a now race; yeb exhibiting the 
marked contrast, of kindling, not quenching in its 
fall, the lights of sclonce and civilization. 

The characters of Hyder and Tippoo hava been 
developed in the narrative of their conduct with a 
dogveo of detail which might have rendorod a distinet 
delineation unnecessary, but a sketch of both, for the 
purposes of recapitulation and contrast, may still be 
acceptable and useful. . 

«Hydey Aly Khan was born in 1722, and died in 
1782, having lived nearly sixty-one years, and reigned 
near twonty-two. In person ho was tall and robust ; 
his nock was long, and his shoulders Wore broad: in 
his Youtlr HS Was peculiarly active, in lator Years dis- 
posed to corpulonco: for a native of India,,inclinin 
to a.complexion fairand florid, With a prominent gn 
rather aquiling nosé, and small eyes, there was in his 
countenance a mixturo of sternness and gentleness ; 
but the leading impression on the minds of thoso who 
describe it, was that of terror; an inferenco resulting 
perhaps as much from oxperionca as from physiog- 
nomy, His voice was mallow and musionl, and on 
ordinary Godasiois, ho ‘spok6 in” a"aubdned “tone. 
dvess he cxhjliliod rather an extravagant mixture of 


the soldier and tho fop; a tarbar or brtiltare Bontlet,” 


-projéctihg by Moans of a caho Trame, and aliost over. 
sh Ghia abtpaldets, wae ths road pPactltartey of 
ig. dress ; and it how beet stated, porhaps Without 
much exaggeration, that one hundred cubite of” fine 
4utban* web were-rolled upin its various involutions. 
The sothor- parts of his dress were (exoopting in the 
*.Duatér 6-seq dusty ber gor § mobtxla m6 bust. +-A phrade 
foundiimipwo omthheo-ol-the mitmtiaérlpb histories of Hyder. 
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ficld) studiously splendid, and he delighted to see his 
public officers magnificently attired. His toilot was 
performed in tha manner of the bramins, his eyebrows 
and whiskers being shaved away, or tho Walrs palléd 
Gut, so ag to leave a line scarcely Visible,” “~~ * 

™ “He was fond of show and parade, and on great 


Occasions was attended by a retinue of one thousand , 


apearmen splendidly clothed and armed, -preceded 
by bards, who sung his exploits in the Canarese 
language. 


Ho was a bold and skilful-horseman, and delighted . 


“ chiefly in that simple mode of conveyance, His 
efficiency as a swordsman was highly estimated in 
his youth; and as a marksman he was perhaps 
unrivalled. It was scarcely ever known that his ball 
migsed the mark; and volunteors engaged in single 
combat with the royal tiger in the public shews, con- 
fidont of being preserved in-the last extremity by the 
fusil of Hyder, from the balcony, 

He could neithor read nor write any language; 
but ox@lisi¥él\ oF Hindostanee, his mother eingaen ne 
he with ontire fluency the Canarese, Mahratta; 
Tologoo, and Taimul languages, Of the Porsic or 
Arabic ho had no knowledgo whatever; and the sum 
of his literary. attainmonts consisted in loarning:to 
write tho initial of his own name, H,, to serve as his 
sfgnature on public occasions; but either from inapti- 
tude to learn, or for the purpose of-originality, he 
invortod its form > instead of ¢; Unlearned, in the 
ordinary acdeptation of the tern; he formed hid mind 
upon’ a bread oxporience and sagacious observation of 
mankind? whom, in*the actual:scene on which he 
niovad, he gertorally' trusted as they deserved, to the 
preejse extent to which they could not deceive; with 
ostensibls‘frankness, and -perpebual suspicion: and in 
tho fewsitistanoos of a anord- liberal’ confidence, his 

chotratioh »was yorod, and but once, deceived, in 
updd Row. , 7.” = , 

Ha-poasessed the talent ascribed to some other 
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eminent men, atid: perhaps to all with some exaggora- 
.fion, of atiending to soveral subjects atronce; dicta. 
ting-to a moonshee, hearing and answering the yoport 
of. w. spy, and -following the recital. of a complex 
account, at one:aid the same time, and giving to each 

individual:his appropriate instruction. 

A harem ‘of six hundyed ‘women iight..seam to 


constitute in itsolf evidence of the:absence of -parti-- 


cular attachment; if numerous examples, and among 
othors, that of Nizam. Ali, had not oxhibited tha 
mental thraldom: exactod. by ‘an; individual of. the 
groupe. «But; Hyder, :in» his intercourse: with the 
‘harem, -hagl-no féeling distinct from animal instinct, 
To a-person who should exclusively havo observed 
this part ofjhis character, his whole soul would have 
seamed absorbed:in-a passion to; which. he brought no 
"portion of mind; the animal; nof-the man, was sunk 
in‘sensuality ;. the mind was never permitted to wander 
from the most rigid, attention to. public, business; 
every thing was examined both in‘abstract. and detail, 


and no business wag ever.,delayed from the indolence 


or self-indulgence of the sovercign. From. aun-rise 


till past the noon, he was occupied in public durbar 
he thon made his first menl,-and retired 0 reat for-an.” 


hour or two.:-\ In tho. evenings. he. cibhor rede. out, ar 
yoturned tio ‘business, in which! ha continued: to be 


engaged till near midnight; when bho made his 'reoorfd:. 
meal; sometimes drank.largoly, but secretly, of Huroy. 


pean liquors, and ratired bo rest. ‘ Ae 
_ Of hig tempor. ag of his countenaneg,be possease 

the most. disoip inet é 
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command ; his apparent butats ~ 
he “ollect “ok” ental” cistirDance, 
fraling Wire mene 


PHONG aiid keeping For ever picwely ROTOR OnE 
or Acs athe sphere, anit probably HRVS | 


man.of wit, hut ho tempered ‘a natural .., 
i alted 
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in social: intercourse, and even in public audience $ 
bué onordindry occasions, the principle of. terror was 
ever predominant ; and he sunk from dignity to inspire. 
fear, On occasions apparently trivial: re would poitr 
f6Fth. a torvent’of that obscene abuse, in ‘which he 
excellod, on persons of whatever.rank; and there were, 
moreover, inshis whole court, perhaps, not six persons 
‘who had not, on some one occasion, sustained the 
actual lash of the cérla: (long whip.) ‘Fhe same use 
of the tonguo and whip in ‘his subordinate ofticars, re- 
» gommended them to-his notice: as: zeslous servants, 
. exercising an. eflicient command} and it was.a common 
trick-of Aboo Mahotwnmed, -his .chief-chébdir, when 
his :mastor appeared.’ displeased. at: some:, supposed 
relaxation, (or as he chose to interpret, was in ‘ill 
temper,) to bring him into good humour, by the 
sound. of the cérla at the gate, and the cries of an 
innocent sufferer, seized: casually in the streot-for the 
purpose. Oa the conquest of a now country, ib--was 
is invariable habit to inflict some. momorable severi-; 
ties, not only for the purposes of extorting money, 
bub with the avowed object of. impressing his new. 
subjects: with a salutary terror of his name, “On: thé 
same: avowed principle, : of inspiring ‘terror into‘sall’ 
degoriptions. of meu;::whethdr absent! on presenti, ‘he 
availed himsgelf-of a police too. horribly ‘perfect, to 
punish with boundless: cruelty, the slightest: levity of 
observation, made in the confidence andi seclusion of 
‘domestics intercourse, that: had “any xoference “to-his 
public ot private condudtand thus; where it'was worse 
than: d unqualified: applause-became. 
itof public and’ of private:life:; 
this reputation; ahd: the-notorious 
nd: torture’ applied:ta every 
render ah account; men. of 
‘o-wbtiacted to-lis court and 
prospects of advancement and 
“once ettgaged in “his service, 
ecping, was.-a. prisoner 
ants a 
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for life; he would hear of no homo but his own 
standard, and suffered no return; but the stuumary 
severily, cruclty, and injustice of his charactoy wore 
directed rather bo the instrumonts than tho objects 
of his rule; official men had cause to tremblo; but 
the mass of tho population felt that the vigour of the 
government componsatod for wany ills, and rendered 
their condition comparatively sale, 

In action, Hyder was cool and doliborato, but 
ontefprisiitg and Bravo’whon thie dconsion doiiaiided, 
In his darly career, and in his Wars with tho iitive 
powors, ho was far from sparing of his person, but 
opposed to Buropoans, it was observed that ho nover 
personally encountered tho heat of action, His 
military pretensions aro more favourably viewod in 
the conduct of a campaign than of a battle; and if 
tho distinction can be allowed, in tho political, than 
in the military conduct of a war, In tho attack and 
defence of places ho and his son wore oqually un- 
skilled; becauso in that branch of war, no experience 
can compensate for want of scienco. 

Tn council ho had no advisor, and no confidant ; 
he encouraged, on all occasions, a free discussion of 
every measure suggested by himsolf or by othors, but 
no person knew at its close, what measures he would 
adopt in consequonos. 

Hyder was of all Mahommodan princos the molt 
tolorant, if, indeed, he is himself to bo considored aa a 
Mussulman. Ho noithor practised, nor had over boon 
instructed how to pravtise, tho usual forms of prayer 
the fasts, and other observances, He hada emall 
rosary, on Which he had beon taught bo,ortfinarabe ‘a 
few of the attribtites of God, and this was the wholo 

his exterior religion, It was his avowed and public 
:Opinion, that all religions proased from God, and are 
@ll equal in the sight of God; and it is cevtain, that 


the mediatory powor represonted by unga Sawmey}+ 
y 1 %, 

Mhatempl tiie Womi dn tho island of Sertagds 4 
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the groat idol in the fomple of Seringapatam, had 
as much, if not more of his respect, than all the 
Imayms, with Mahommed at thoir hoad. 

In common with all Sovereigns who have risen 
from obscurity to a throne, Hydor waded through 
crimes to his object; but they never exceeded the 
removal of xeal impedimonts, and he never achieved 
through blood what fraud was capable of olfocting. 
He fixed his stedfast view upon tho end, and 
considered simply tho efficiency, and never the moral 
tendency of the mcans, If he was crucl and unfeeling, 
it was for the promotion of iis objects, And never for 
thie” gratification, of ‘anger, ox xevonge.... Li he..wag ever 
likeFaly it was because liberality oxalted his character 
and MNBtTeAtEd Lis power ; ihe was ever merciful, if 
Wasi thoso “cases Where the Toputation of inéroy 
promoted Tittie submission His Huropean prisoners 
wére'tif ‘fotis,” because thoy were otherwise deoned 
unmanageable; they were scantily fed, because that 
was economical; thore was little distinction of rank, 
because that would have been expensive: bub beyond 
these simply interested views, there was by his 
attthority no wanton sevority; thore was no compas- 
sion, but there was no resentment; it was a political 
expenditure, for a political purpose, and thore was no 
passion, good or bad, to disturb tho balance of the 
account. He carried morciléss devastation into an 
enemys country, and even to his own, bub never 

ond the roputed utility of the case: he sont the 
inhabitants into captivity, because it injured the 
aniety’s gountry, and benefited his own. ‘ho misery 
of the Jadiyiduals was no part of the gonsideration, 
and.thé- death of the groater portion-still left a residue, 
to-swall a aqanty population. Wath an equal absence 
of teel{ng, he caused forcible emigrations from one 
provingé to another, because he deemed it the bost 
ou é'fo rebellion } and he converted the male children 
inbo, military slaves, because-he oxpected them to 
improye theequality of his army. e gave’ fair, and. 
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ocensionally brilliant oncouragoment, bo Lhe active 
and aspiring among his servants, so long as liberality 
proved an incitemont to exertion, and be robbed and 
tortured thom, without gratibudo or compunetion, 
when no farther services were oxpocted: ib was on 
account of profil and Joss, and a calculation whethor 
it wore most bonoficial to omploy or to plundor thom, 
Thoso brilliant and equivocal virtues which gild 
tho orimos of othor conquerors, wore ublerly unknown 
to tha breast of Hyder, No adwiration, of bravory in 
resistanco, ot of fortitude in tha fallon, over exeited 
sympathy, or sofLonod tho cold calculating dosision 
of thoir fate. No contompt for unmanly submission 
ever aggravated tho troabuiont of tho abjoot and the 
mean, Jivery thing was weighed in tho balango of 
utility, and no grain of human feeling, no braath of 
virtue or of vico was permitted to incline the boam, 
Thore was ono solitary oxamplo of foolings 
incidont to our nature, affection for an unworthy spp,. 
whom ho nominated to bo his successor, while upi- 
formly, earnestly, and broadly predicting, that this 
son owls logo tho empire which he himself had, 
gained, = 
Tippoo Sultauh was born in 1758,* and diod in 
1799, in his forty-soventh you, having roigned 
soventeen years and four months, In person, he was 


*Tt is singular that thera should bo any coubt vogarding 
hig ago, al tho timo of hig death. By » gonealogioal trea, In my 
possosslon, prepared, as [ conoluda, from tho resorca of tho palado, 
by the English ofllecr charged with the immadiate ana of tha 
family, ho was fifty anda quarbor yaors by tho Girvd, ab tho 
time of hia death ; of course lunar, as avo all nocounts 8 kept; this 
would make his ago by the solar reckoning abeul forty-oiglt 

fyoars and nino month’, and tho dato of his birth about July 1760: 

n Butoherow repeated to, mo tha Canavowo yorso, rooording his 
bith, in the year Anges, 17th of tho month Margéser, whigh, 
would datg his birth about Jnnuary 1768, and his ago at tha 

, tithe of his doath, (as Butchorow, % confidential publis officat, 

“positively gflixmed,) forty-six years and* four montha, solai 

reakoning, , Tho first of: tHose negounts, aivh Boauagly bho gouvocb} 

Hydet mpeg, gr Was bebrothod Hypsthg tmpvhne of Thypao, dn 
Re ‘ 5 rae * 
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neibhor so tall nor so robust as his father, and had a 
shore” ptttsy: tocky thé lntge~ Nnibg, sraatl“opas, 


aquilite nosdyand-fair’dniplexion oF ‘Hyder, marked 


Ho eee iat ateal ‘dorived ve “his mother. 
ippoo’s singularly small and dolicato bands and 


a 


foat, his Targe "and till"Cyes, & nose, Joss prominent, 
and “& : lexign Wwete~-a)tidtion al 
characteristics of the Indian form. Thore was in the 


first view of his countenance, an appearance of 
dignity which wore off on farther observation ; and 
bis subjects did not fecl that it mspired’ the torror or 
respocl, which in common with his fathor, he desirod 
to command. Hyder’s lapse from dignity into low 
and vulgar scolding, was among thé few points of 
imitation or resemblance, but in ona it inspired fear, 
in the othor ridicule, In most instances oxhibiting 
a contrast to the characler and mannors of his father, 
he spoke in a loud and unharmonions tong of yoice: 
«hom was OxthonTrsly pairs, “tnd,” “on” superficial 
SUDIOCTS, “Aoliversd—“Nis sone tients with plausibility, 
In oxtorior appearance, ho affectod the mallee; in his 
toilet, Lhe distinctive habits of the Mussulman; he 
thdaght hardinoss to be indicated by a plain unincum- 
berod attire, which he equally oxacted from those 
around him, and the long robo and trailing drawers 
wore banished from his court.’ He had heard that 
yomo of tho monarchs of antiquity marched on fook 
at tho hoad of their armios, and he would sometimes 
alfeot_n similay exhibition, with his musquet on his 
shoulder, But ho ‘was usually mounted, and attached 
gront, inigortance to horgomanship, in which he wag 
Ronstioie to excel. ‘Rhg.convoyance in a palankoen 
ho dorided, “and in a grdat degroc prohibited, oven 
to tho aged and infirm; but dn all this tondency; 
Paaeue Wireny Seeinnae wenn mac 
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Coromindel, in 1750, ‘Tippoo was certainly born at Deoubully, 
and Hyde did not yoturn thither till 1751, Ho was again in 
Cexomandel in 1762; whence his wife: was probably ‘sent to 
Doonhwly on the ooangion of her jognanoy, for fo himself 
vomainog in Coromandel till 1765. . gah ek 
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thore was as much of avarice as of laste. He was a 
minuto reformer in evory dopartinent, to the oxtent 
of abridging, with othor oxpences of tho palacq, the 
fare of his own table, to the pleasures of which he 
was constitutionally indifferont; and evon in tho dress 
of hig monial servants, ho deamed respectable attire, 
to be a mark of unnecessary extravagance. 

Of the vernacular languages, he spoko no othor 
than Elindostanee and Canarese; but from a smiattor- 
ing in Persian litorature, ho considered himeolf as tho 
first philosopher of tho age. Ho spoko that language 
with luoncy; but although tho pen was for over in 
his hand, he nevor attained cither cleganco or accu- 
racy of style. ‘The leading features of his character 
were vanity and arrogance; no human boing was over * 
so handsome, so wise, so loarnod, or so brave as 
himself, Resting on tho shallow instructions of 
his scanty reading, he neglocted the practical study 
of mankind. No man had ever less penetration» 
into character; and accordingly no princo was evor 
so ill served; the army alone remained faithful, in 
spite of all his offorts for the subversion of discipling 
and allegiance, Hyder delegated to his instrumefits - 
a largo portion of his own power, as tho best moans 
for its presorvation. Tippoo seemed to fool avery 
exerciso of dologatod authority as an usurpation of 
his own, [Ho would familiarly say to tho saldiors, éf 
your officer"gives you ono word Of AUUsS, Fobutht “‘Witn 
two. Tho rovolutionary doctrine of oqualily Ti PoFEsd. 
{fin Franco, scarealy appoared to bo a novelby. No 
porson ought to be of importande in a state but tho 
Sovareign alone ; ull o¢er men ought to be ogual ; the 
murder of tho Sovereign was nob an extraordinary 
incident in tho histoxy of any nation, and probably 
arose from laxity:in command, - 

{ From constitutional: or, incidontal* gausos, he 
« Y*Obsttuctio in urethya. » Ono: of tha “vitin obgocnarum 
atin, which o medial frlodd -tolls me wae unknown to 
ippooratos, Galen, or Oeletsis 8 2 4 1 + ¢ 6 
a . 
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was less addicted than his father to the pleasures of 
tho harem, which, however, contained at his death 
ahout ono hundred persons. 

From sun-rise until midnight he devoted his 
whole time to public affairs, with the interruptions 
nocessary for meals, and for occasional exercise, 
seldom imitating his father’s practice of a short 
repose in the heat of the day. But his occupation 
was not business: he was engaged in the invention of 
new machinery never finished, while the old was 
suffored to decay. His application was intense and 
incossant; he affected to do the whole of bis own 
businoss, and to write with his own hand the foul 
draft of almost every dispatch, however unimportant; 
and he suffered the fate familiarly known to attach 
to that absurd pretension: the machine stood still, 
because the master would not let it work. A secret 
etuissary had been sent to Poona, he reported, and 


- reported, and represented that his cash was expended ; 


after the lapse of several months, Tippoo delivered a 
foul draft to a secretary—leb this be dispatched to 
oA_B, at Poona, Here I am said the emissary! he had 
relurned for somo weeks from mere necessity : he had 
prosented himself daily at the durbar, and could 
never before attract notice, Tho Sultaun for once 
hung doin his head. 
9 » The ruling passion for innovation absorbed the 
propor hours for current business: and failures of 
experiment, obvious to the wholo world, were the 
topics of his incessant boast as tho highest efforts of 
human wisdem.L Hyder was an improving monarch, 
and @xhihipad few innovations, Tippoo was: an 
innovating: monarch, and mado no improveménts. 
One had a pagacions and powerful mind; the other a 
feoblé and wnstgady intellect, “There was (says one 
of my tmatusoripts*) npthing of permanency in his 
+ By the venerdble Seyed Hussein, who, with most of the 
ifative enathotities; mentloned in thd preface to the first volume, 


have paid thé @ebt of nature since I left Mysoor, . 
be e 
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views, uo solidity in his councils, and no confidence 
on tho part of the govornod: all was innovation on 
his park, and the fear of farther novolty on tha. part 
of others ; and the ordor of to-day was oxpocted to be 
revorsed by the invontion of to-morrow, Tb inay bo 
affirmed of his principal nicasuros howover specious, 
that all had a direct tondoncy to injuro tho finances, 
undermine the Govornuient, and oppress the people, 
All the world was puzzlod what distinct character 
should bo assigned to a sovorcign who wax nevor tho 
samo. Eo could neithor bo truly eharactorized as 
liboral or parsimonious ; as byrannical or benovolont ; 
as a man of talents, or as destibute of parts. By 
turns, he assumed tho oharactor of each, Jn one 
objoct alone he appoaygd to bo ognsistent, having 
perpotuallyson his Longe to projcets of jehAd—holy 
wat, ‘Tho most intotligent and sinccro well-wishers 
of tho house concurred in the opinion of his (ather, 
that his heart and head wore both dofective, howevor 
covered by a plausible and imposing flow of wards ; 
ahd they wore nob always wilhout suspicions of 
mental aborration.” Aan 
Tippoo, like his father, admitted no associate in 
his councils: but, contrary to his fabthor,, ho first 
determinod, and then discussed; and all deviation 
from the opinion which ho announcod, or was 
known tou favour, was stigmatisod as obstinacy of 
incapacity, : : 
As a statosinan, ‘Tippoo was incapable of those 
abstract viows, and that largo compass of thought, 
embraced by his father's mind, lis balanba ag a 
soldior, oxhibitod the same contrast. Hq wat unable 
towgrasp tho plan of a campaign, or bhe conduct of a 
ewm's although, ho gave somo oxamples of skill in 
tigrehaling a battle. Unlike his father, wllose 
bpd ation bettie racet toner leroy in success, 
Whos9 ¢quatimity was unifoyn in overy,Aspeot of 
. Tess ay who gerry oxi raed somaladva tage 
fron ay t agmeiturd, Tippdo vas dntgxicated: wilt 
ar re er re 
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success, and desponding in advorsity. His mental 
energy failed with the ‘decline of fortune ; but it were 
unjust to quostion his physical courage, He fell in 
the deféngo of his capital; but, he fell, performing 
the dutios of a common soldier, not of a general. 
‘Cho improvement in his infantry and artillery, would 
hava beon gonsiderable, had it not been marred by 
incessant dislocations, and unmerited promotions: 
but, his army, as a whole, gradually declined in 
officioncy,.as it departed from the admirable organiza- 
tion reccived from his father. The success of the 
campaign of 1786, may, in part, .be ascribed to the 
remains of that organization. His failure against the 
Tinglish, arose from the false policy of neglecting his 
most cflicient arm—-the cavalry, 

.. During the life of Hyder, it was the fashion to 
indulge in high expectations of the qualities of the 
heir apparont, but it was the homage of disappointed, 
uninformed, and generally of unworthy men. Hyder 
in his life-time was stigmatized as a tyrant; compa- 
vison mado, him almost seem merciful: tho English 
prisonors hailed the intelligence of Tippoo'’s accession ; 
aud thoy dearned to mourn for the death of Hyder. 

| “Zhe tolerant spirit of Hyder, reconciled to his 
ugurpatioh tha memborg of everyitscch: appropriate 
talonts»rogulated his choice of instruments, to the 
Ogtive axdlusion of religions preferonca; and if may 

obe affirmafl that, he was seryod with equal zeal by 


mon of,cyaxy porsudsion. Elyder was seldom wrong, 
d Tippdo ge ightsin 
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8 p p es 
ee a RTA & markéd.example, that Hyder 
knew Seypd Saheb to be»,a tolerably good man of 
business, but neithéy 9 brave not a sagacious soldier ; 
and, agcordingly, never omployed him im an Ewa e 
‘woilltagy trast, Tippoo in the campaign of 1790, had 
ines dogiaded Aen for incapacity, but in 1799, 
cominibted the post of danger, and the fate of empire, 
tg thessamne;incompetent-hands, A dark and inbole- , 
vant bigotryexoladed drom,Tippoo’s choice afl,bué the 
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true beliovors; and unlimited persecution united in 
detestation of his rule every ILindoo in his dominions) 
Tn the ITindoo no degree of inorit was & passport.to 
favour; in the Mussulman no erimno could ensure 
displeasure. 

In ono solitary instanee, the supprossion of 
drunkenness, he promoted morals without tho meril of 
virtuous intention: bigotry oxactod tho literal varsion 
of w text gonerally interpreted with laxity : erroghnce 
suggested that he was the only truco commontator: 
and the ruling passion whispered that the mansure 
was now. Both sovoreigns were oqually unprinciplad ; 
bul Hyder had a oloar undisturbod view of tho 
interests of ambition: in Tippoo that viow wis incos- 
santly obscured and perverted by tho monnest passions, 
He murdered his English prisoners, by a soleotion of 
the best, because he hated their valour: ho oppressed 
and insulted his Hindoo subjoats, becauso ho hated a 
religion which, if protected, would have boon tho beat 
support of hig throne; and ho fawnad, in his last 
extremity, on this injured people, whon ho vainly 
hoped that their incantations might influence his 
fate: he perseeuted contrary to his interest; and 
hoped, in opposition to his beliof. ITyder, with all 
his faults, might be deomed a model of toloration, by 
tho proforsor of any voligion. ‘T'ippoo, in an age when 
persecution only survived in history, renewed itt 
worst tonors; and was the last Mahomumiedan prince, 
after o long interval of bebtor feeling, who propagated 
that roligion by tho edgo of tho sword, liydor's 
vicos invaviably promoted Tis ‘politidit interosts; 
Tippoo’s moro frequently dofeated them... If tLyder's 
punishments wera barbarous, they wore at lenst 
afiiciont to thelr purpose, ‘Tippoo's court and army 
was one vast scone of unpynishod poculation, notorious 
even to himself, To was barbarous whoro saveriby 
was vice, and indulgent whero it was virbue. Tf ho 
had qualities fitued fox empire, thoy were strangely 
equivoeal; the disqualifications were vbviors and 
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unquostionable; and the decision of history wil] not 
bo far removed from the observation almost proverbial 
in, Mysoor, “that Hyder was born to create an 
cnipire, Tippooto-toxo one.*~ eee. o 

‘lyder might have been rendered, in the carly 
part of his career, a firm and eflicient ally of the 
dinglish government; and a clear view of his own 
intovests would probably have rendered him faithful, 
if treated with fidelity. The unhappy ascendancy of 
Mahommed Ali made him their inveterate enemy, 
and he transmitted that sontiment to his son, who 
had at no period cither the inclination or the sagacity 
to become a faithful ally. The English Government 
had uniform and incessant grounds of dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of Tippoo, Hyder had just grounds 
to complain of the English Government, V 

So soon as the willing submission of the whole June 4, 
country of Mysoor had been fully ascertained, the : 
Govornor-goneral with the special concurrence of 
Nizain Ali, appointed a commission* to conduct and 
order, for the common benefit of the allics, the ulti- 
amale arrangement of the conquest. 

The Hast India Company and Nizain Ali derived 
an undoubted right to the disposal of the dominions 
conquorod by their united arms; the cession of any ° 
portion of it to any other party might be a consider- 
Mion of policy or humanity, but could not be claimed 
on any ground of justice or right, The Mabrattas 
had obviously forfeited every pretension to. partici- 
pate ; the progeny of Tippon Sultaun could claim no 
title whigh had not been ‘superseded by the right 
of conqtests and in estimating their claims it was 
impossible to forget the usurpation vf Hyder, and the 
sufferings of the family expolked by his crimes. A » 
deséendant of that family oxisted at Seringapatam, 
but although he might have much to hope from the 





“¥ Goneral Yarra, Tlonow able Colonel Wellesley, Tonomable 
Honry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel W, Kirkpatrick, Tyieutenant- 
Colonel Barry Close, . 
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humanity of tho conquerors, he could asseri no right 
to any share of the conquared territory. , 

lo the froe and uncontrolled oxarcise of the 
right of conquost no obstacle oxisted in tho internal 
stato of the country: the poople had manifested tho 
most anxious desiro for a new soattloment; all the 
Mahominedan officers of the late governmant wero in 
Soringapatam, at tha discretion of tho allios, and 
from tho uniform policy of the lato dynasty, novor 
possessed any influence in the country capablo of 
disturbing such a plan of intornal govornmonst as 
should be deemed just and oxpedient. 

In yvogulating thorefore the right of conquest, no 
principle could bo moro justly assumed than that 
indemnification and security, the original objects of 
tho war, should constituto the basis of the peace, 

To have divided the whole torritory equally 
between the Company and Nizam Ali, would have 
afforded strong grounds of jealousy to tho Mahratias; 
and by injudiciously enlarging tho dominions of 
Nivam Ali, who was incompotent to manage what 
he already possossed, and thus placing many of tha 
strong fortresses on the northem frontier of Mysoor 
in his possossion, that important barrier would be in 
a situation to endanger, not to strongthon, tho British 
possossions. . 

Tho establishment of a contral govornmont is 
Mysoor, under tho protection of tha Muglish state, 
would obviate many of thosa abjectians; and the 
admission of tlie Mahzattas, howover dostitutor of 
evory claim of right, to a limited participation in 
the division of tho conquered torritery, (on: the 
express conditions however, of a now tronty caleulated. 
to presorve tle genoval tranquillity of Indin,) was, 
after a full considoration of various plans, that which 
appeared best calculated to yocoucile the intorests of 
all parties, and fo scoure to the Wnglish Government 
a less invidious and moro officient share of financial, 
commeréial, and imilitary stvongth. «The, Lute 
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isbribution of territory on these principles having 
con calculaged, on a fair consideration of the con- 
enionee of the parties, to whom it should be allotted, 
ao delicate and important question remained, of 
atermining in what hands the new government of 
fysoor should be placed; and although no positive 
ght oxisted, the choice would naturally fall on 
ither the family of Tippoo Sultaun, or the ancient 
ouse of the rajas of Mysoor. 

The claims of humanity on both sides rendered 
a¢ decision a painful and ungracious task. ‘The 
surpation, although comparatively modern, had yet 
absisted a sufficient time to have oxtinguished the 
opes of the ancient family, and accustomed them 
2 the humility of their fortune; while the sons of 
‘ippoo Sultaun, educated with the proudest expecta- 
.ons, would be deeply sensible to the disappointment 
f their hopes. 

The heir of Tippoo Sultaun, if placed on the 
arone, inust be subjected to the same diminution 
{ power and territory, which had formed a leading 
bjoct of the war against his father: and, educated in 
ac saue principles and projudices, would have felt 
ach a condition to be little short of the most abject 
nd humiliating degradation, In the most narrow 
iow of the subject, the son of Tippoo Sultaun must 
we folt & perpetual interest in the subversion of a 
attlament, founded on the partition of his father’s 
oiminions. ‘The foundation of such a setilement 
ould have been laid in tho principle of its dwn 
isholutioy. The interests, the habits, the prejudices 
nd passtons, the vices, and even the virtues of such 

prince, must have concurred to cherish an aversion 
o the English name and power, and an eager desire 
o abet the cause of their enemies. | A hostile power 
vould have been weakened, not destroyed : and a point 
f union for every hostile machination would have 
amnined in tho centre of the Hnglish possessions. 

Tp restoration of the descendant of the ancient 
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vajas of Mysoor, was recommended by tho same 
coursé of reasoning which exaluded tho heir af the 
usurpation. ‘tho kingdom of Mysoor, so long the 
source of calamity and alarm, would bocome a barrior 
of defence, aud an accession of strength; ond, in 
addition to these motives of policy, every moral con-, 
sideration, and every sentituent of gonerosity, favoured 
the restoration of the Hindoo family of Mysoor, 
Such ig the briof statement, imporfectly abstracted 
from the public records, of tho principles which 
guided Jord Mornington in detormining to re-establish 
that ancient family in the govornment of Mysoor; 
and, Lo soften the decision to the heirs and adherents 
of the usurpation, he granted to the familics of Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultaun, a more munificont mainto- 
nance, than they had onjoycd during the late reign ; 
and to the Mahommedan officers, and chiofs of 
the state, who had survived the Sultaun, pensions 
founded on tho same truly economical views of wise 
liberality, 

The delicacy was obsorvad of removing from 
Seringapatam to their future residence ab Vellore, the, 
families of the late dynasty, before the commissionars 
should hold any intercourse with the family of the 
raja of Mysoor : but on the doparture of tho principal 
branches, they paid a visit to Lhe future raja, whom 
they found with others of his persconted funily, in 
condition of poverty and humiliation whigh excited 
the strongest sonsations of compassion, ‘The futuro 
raja himself was a child of five yoars of ago, bub the 
widow of thal raja from whom [Hyder usyrped the 
Government, still romaincd, to confor with the 
commissioners, and to regulate with distinguishod 
propriety tho renewed,hononrs of hor house, 

The adjustment of tho treaty of partition, and 
of the subsidiary treaty of Mysoor, followed as the 
necessiry consequences of those principles which have 
been stated: tho portion of territory conditionally 
reserved for tho Mahratias was ultimately divided 
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between the other allics, because no inducements 
were sufliciept to procure from that people an assent 
to,cqnditions which involved some-relaxation of their 
prebensions to universal plunder. The subsidiary 
treaty of Mysoor was founded on principles which 
established the most perfect community of interests 
between the. English Government and the new state; 
the Mnglish Government was charged with the duties 
of external defence, the new state with those of 
internal administration, including the extent of 
military police required in a country composed of the 
yo-union of a umultitude of petty principalities. The 
raja was installed at the seat of his ancestors, in 
the presence’ of an immense multitude of Hindoos, 
who testified the most unfeigned delight at a 
spectacle which revived the long extinguished hope of 
porpetual emancipation from Mahommedan tyranny. 
Tho practical efficiency of the Government was 
secured by the uncommon talents of Poornea in the 
office of minister to the new raja, and that efficiency 
was directed to proper objects, by the controul 
veserved to the Wnglish Government in tho provisions 
of the troaty; and by the happy selection of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Closo to be political resident at the new 
court, a man whoso eminent talents, extensiva ex- 
poricnce, and conailiatory manners, enabled him to 
auido the new minister, without permitting him to 
{feel the existence of control. A large portion of 
the wreck of the infantry was employed under the 
new Govornment; and by a supplemental treaty, 
concluded after the experience of a few years, 
respectable part of the excellent cavalry of Mysoor, 
who in the intermediate time ha been employed 
with disbinguished oredit under Colonel Wellesley, in 
Deéan, were reserved for the service of the state, and 
prevented from swelling,the numbers of that confede- 
ration of disbanded armies which, under the desig- 
nation of Pindarees, is in the year 1817 opposing to 
the Inglish prosperity in India, a more embanrassing 
wut, ® 49% 
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necessity for incessant and extensive preparation, 
than bhey have hitherto experienced, from long 
established Governments; tho Mahowanedans of tho 
nineteonth century retracing the stops of Sevajea in 
the seventconth, . 

Among the inconveniences of that singular and 
generally bencficial governmont, osteablished by the 
British nation in India, is the practice of committing 
the higher olficos of the army and tho state, and 
almost all situations of trust and emolumont to 
Europeans; and thereby excluding tho natives of the 
country from every object of honourable ambition, 
The settlement of Mysoor was distinguished Crom all 
preceding measures of British policy, was quoted 
with applause in the remotest parts of Tndia, and 
was acknowledged with unlimited gratitude by the 
people to ba govorned, by leaving every ollice civil 
and military to be filled by the natives thamsclyos, 
with the single guard of those powars of intorposition 
in the internal affairs of tho governmont which wore 
reserved by a special provision of the treaty. It is 
obvious that any ostensible exercise of such a power, 
by the British political vesident, would havo a dirtet 
tendency to weakon and subvert the authority of tho 
native govornment, and that such an interposition, 
to be officiont to its truo purposes, must ba dolicato, 
silent, and unobserved; the oxperiment was new, 
and with relation to ils romolo consequences of 
momontous importance; tho omiuont talents of tha 
ministor and resident wore supporbed by tho cordial 
co-oporation, in tho mililary command, of the 
Tlonourable Colonel] Wellesley, © namg which no 
epithet can exalt» and Lord Wellesley had the satis- 


-facbion of being enabled to declare at tho close of his 


inemorable administration in India, that the actual 
success of the arrangement of Mysoor had fulfilled 
his nost sanguine oxpectations. 
Tt is not intended to suggost that the oxolusivo 
employment of nabive agency is an exemple, fil for 
~ : 
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imitation in the more extended scale of our national 
administration in India; but the general success of 
this exporiment, and the practice (where discretionary 
power has been allowed) of the most efficient public 
officers in the south of India, have established the 
wisdom, the safety, and may we add the justice, of 
committing to the govorned, a larger interest in the 
prospority of the Government; of securing fidelity by 
Opening to thoir hopes a field of moderate and legiti. 
mato ambition ; and thus temperately regulating that 
system of exclusion which, in its present state, no 
humility can otherwise contemplate than as the 
brand of national degradation,’ 





'Tho despatch from the Harl of Mornington to the Court of 
Divectors, dated Fort St. George, 38rd August 1799, (Owen. 
Selections from the Wellesley Despatches, pp. 182-159), and 
the trenties givo fully the settlement with Mysore and the 
rongsons for it, The history of Mysore since the restoration of the 
former (lynasty has been one of long peace. The palace in the 
old capital, the town of Mysore, was re-built, and the Mahavaja’s 
family have since resided there duing most of the year, Sir 
Thomas Munro, who had pointed out the objections to the sys- 

atom of subsidiary alliances, involving the guarantees of possession. 
of his dominions to the Maharaja with the loss of many of the 
essontbial altributos of soveroignty, laid stress on the advisability 
of tho appointment of an Indian as Dewan or Prime Minister of 
tho Slate,  Wollesloy adopted this oxpedient and Purnatya, the 
Brahmin minister under Tippoo, was appointed to this office. 
Zlis administration was eminently successful, and in 1806, Lord 
‘Wallesloy was ablo to record that “the affairs of tho Goyern- 
ment of Mysore had been conductotl with a degree of regularity, 
wisdom, discretion and justice unparalleled in any Native State 
in Tndia.” Tho post of Resident was held by a succession of 
distinguished mon, among them Major Mark Wilks, who held 
tho officesduring the absence of Sir John Malcolm from 1805 to 
1808. In 1881, Lord William Bentinok,, Governor-General at 
‘the time, superseded the Maharaja and entrusted the administia- 
tion into the hands of two Commissioners, the senior appointed * 
by himaelf and the junior by the Government of Madias, In 
1884, thoso were replaced by,one Commissioner appointed by the 
Govornmont of Indiw Under Sir Mark Gubbon, who assumed 
office in 1884, the administration of the State was conducted on 
lines which wan almost universal admiration. Sir Merk Cubbon 
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remained in offices until 1861, whon he resigned and left {ndia, 
only to dia on tho voyngo to Mngland; a statosman of tho old 

school, he administored Myso.o affairs with marked suacoss for 

twenty-six yoara. Tn 1865, tho Maharaja adoptod a son,éfrom 

ono of tho leading families of his houss, an adoption which was. 
recognized in 1867 by Queen Victoria and hor Govornmont, Tn 

1868, ho diod at tho age of sevonty-four and tho young Maharaja, 

the adopted son, was installed at Mysore. Tho manayoment of 
the Stato continued to be vested in tho Fnglish Qommissionors 

until 1881, when tho caro of tho Stato wan handod over to the 

Maharaja, Ohamarajendra Wodoyar. That Rulor pursued a liberal 

and onlightoned system of administration, and in 1892, Lord 

Lansdowne, whon Viceroy, wag able to say: “ Lhero is probably 

no State in India whore tho rulor and tho ruled ave on moro 
satisfactory terms, or in which the great principlo, that govorn- 

ment should ho for the happiness of tho govornod, recolvos wm 

greater measure of practical recognition.” Tho Maharaja died in 

1894 in Caloutta, lamented throughout tho State by Muropoons 

and Indians alike, His son, the presont Maharaja, was ipstallod 

in 1895 when ten yoars old, Io was invosted with full powors 

in 1902 and in Novomber 1918, tho Instrumont of Transfor of 

1881 was replacod by a treaty, which now governs tho relations 

between the Government of Indian and the State, Under tho 
present Maharaja, the advance in administration has boon 

continuous and solid. Te nnd hig father boforo him have 

recognized that, for good govornmont, ib is of tho utmost impor- 

tanee that the Minister or Dewan should bo choson with ¢he” 
greatest care and deliberation and then completoly trastod. 

Mysore has beon fortunate in o suacossion of minisbors of 

conspicuous ability and loyalty, with tho rosull that ib has 

prospered, and how takes rank as ona of tho boat govorned Stitox 

in India, _ ths history has fully justified tho sottlamont matlo by 

the groal Govornor-Gonoral in 1799, 
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' No. L 
G, O. BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEE. 


; “Camp at Seringapatam, dt. May, 1799 

N HE Commander-in-Chief congratulates the gallant army, 

(Which he has the honour to command, on the conquest 
of yosterday; Tho effects arising from the attainment of such 
tn aequisition, as far oxceeds the prosent limits of detail, as the 
unremilting zonl, labour, and unparalleled valour of the troops, 
surposs his power of praise, For services so incalculable in 
their consequonces, ha must consider the army as well entitled 
to the applause and gratitude of thoir country at large, 

4 “Whilo Lioutonant-General Harris sincorely laments the 
logs gustained in tha valuable officers and men who fell in the 
assault, ho cannot omit to retwn his thanks, in the warmest 
torms, to Majov-Genorul Baird, for the decided and able manner 
in which ho conducted tho assault, and for the humane moasuros 
which ho subsequently adopted, for presorving order and regu- 
Nuwity in tho place. Tle roquasis that Major-Goneral Baird will 
communicate to tho officers and men, who on that great occasion 
aetord undor his command, the high sonse he must eptortain of 
thair achiovemonts and merits, 

“Tho Commander-in-Chiaf requests Lhat Colonel Gent, and 
the corps af engincers under his orders, will accept his thanks 
for their Anromitting exertions in conducting the duties of that 
vory important department; and his best+acknowledgments are 
due to Major Bontson, for the essengial assistance given to this 
dines of tho service, by the constant exertion of his ability and 
zon, 

« ‘Tho morits of the artillery corps, aro so strongly expressed 
by tho offects of thtir fire, that tho Commander-in-Chief can 
only desire Colonol Smith, to assure tho officers and men of the 
excellent corpy undor his command, thal he feels ost fully 
their gle, bo approbation, a 
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“Tn thus publicly oxprossing his sonsa of thoir good gon- 
duat, the Commandor-in-Chiof foals himsolf ecxllod upon to 
notice, in ws most particular mamver, bho oxortion af Gnponin 
Dowao and his corps of pioncors, which, during tho proasnt 
gotvico, have boon equally marked by unromitting labour, and 
tho ability with whieh that Iebour was applied. 

"On roforring to tho progress of tho: siege, 40 Many ocan-. 
sions have oasurred for applause to the troops, thing it is diffioull 
to partioularize individual morit; bub tho gallant minnor iy 
which Lioutenant-Colonal Shaw, the Lfonourabla Golanal \Wol- 
lesley, Lieutonant-Colonel Moneypenny, the Honourablo Liou- 
tonant-Colonel St. John, Major Macdonald, Major Skolly, snd 
Lioutonant-Colonel Wallaco, conducted the nbttacks on tho 
sevoral outworks and posis of the onamys domands to bo 
vooorded, And the very spirited attack lod by Jioubonant- 
Golonoel Campbell of Ilis Majosty’s 74th rogimont, which tonded 
go gvoully to sacuve tho position our traops had atlained in tho 
enomy’s works, on tho 26th ultimo, claims the strongest nppro- 
bation of the Commander-in-Chiof, 

“Tho important part taken by tho Bombay urmy, sino tho 
commoncoment of tho sioge, in all the oporations which lod to 
ite honourable conclusion, has boon such, a5 woll sustains ibs 
long ostablished roputation, ‘Tho gallant mannor in whieh tho 
post, at bho villago of Agrar, was seizod by bho fofeo undor 
Oolonel Hart, the ability displayed in directing tho fire of tho 
battorios established thove, tho vigour with which ovory oabtack, 
of the onamy on the oul-posts of that army was rapulsed, fil 
tho spirit shown in tho assault of the bronsh, hy tho corps Jed 
by Lieutonant-Coloval Dunlop, aro points of portioular notiou, 
far which the Commandor-in-Chief requests Tioubonant-Conoral 
Stuart will offor his bast thanks to bho officors and troopx 
omployod. é 
»—  Jdoutonant-Gonoral Harris trusta, thal Lieutenant Gonaral 
Stuart will oxouso his thus publicly oxprossing his sonke of the 
cordial cooperation and assistanco rocvived from him during the 
present sorvice; in the course of which ho has over found it 
difficult to sapwate the sontimenis of his public duty from tha 
warmest foolings of private friondship.” * 
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EXTRACT FROM GENERAT. ORDERS. 4 
Dated Seringupetam, 8th May, £799, 


‘ , °. 
an “ Lioulonant-Gonoral Harris has partioula: ploasure in pub- 
lishing Lo tho army tho follawing oxtrnot of n voporl transmitlod 
to him _yestorday, by Major-Genoval Baird, as it places, in a 
distinguished point of viow, tho moril of an offider on the vory 
: ° 
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im portant occasion roferred to, whose general gallantry gnd good 
conduot, since he has sorved with his army, hyve hot failed Lo 
recommend him strongly to the Commander- in-Chiof. 
: Tf, whore all behaved nobly, it is proper to montion indi- 
vidual merit, I know no man so justly entitled to praiso as 
‘qlonel Sherbrooke, : to whose oxertions I feel mysolf much 
+ indebted for wee sucaess of the athack. 


“tuo Copies, 
(Signed) P. A. Aeniw, 


Milelary-Secretary.” 


No, IL, 
G. O. BY GOVERNMENT. 


: “Fort St, George, 16th May, 1799. 

r . 

“The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
having this day received from the Commander-in-Chief of tho 
allied army in tho field, the official details of the glorious nnd 
dtaisive victory obtained af Seringapatam, on the 4th of May, 
offers his cordial ‘thanks and sincere congratulations to the 
Commander-in-Ohief, and to all the oflicers and men composing 
tho gallant army, which achieved the conquest of the capital of 
Mysore ov that memornble day. 

‘His Lordship views with admiration tho consummate 
judgmont with which the assault was planned; the unequalled 
yapidiby, animation, and skill with which i¢ was executed, and 
tho humanity which distinguished its final success. 

“Under tho favour of Providence, and the justice of our 
cause, thp cstablished character of the army had inspired on 
eatly confidence, that the war in which wo were engaged would 
he brought to # speedy, prosperous, and honourable, issua. 

"Bub tho events of the 4th,of May, while they have 
swvpassod evon the sanguine expectations of the Governor, 
Goneral in coundil, have raised the roputation of the British 
prms in India to a degree of splendour and glory, unrivalled in 
tho military history .of this quarter of the globe, and peliots 
appronched i in any part of the world 

“Tho lystre of this yistory can -be oqualled ‘only by the 
subeahtit advantages, which it promises to ostablish, “by rostor- 
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ing tho peaco and safoty of tho British possossions in Tndia on a 
durable foundation of gonuino soourity. - 

“The Govornor-Gonorel in gounoil roflools with pride, 
satisfaction, and gratitude, that in bhis arduous erisis tho apirtt 
and oxortion of our Lndian army havo kopt pace with thoso of 
our countrymen at home; and that in India, as in Murops, 
Groab Britain has found, in tho malovolont dosigus of hor « 
onomies, on incroasing source of hor own prospeniiy, famo and 
powor, ‘ 

“ By ordor of the Right LLonowvablo the Govornor-Ctonoral 
in council, 

(Sagned) J. WEBBE, 


Secretary to the Government.” 


No. Ih 
G. 0. BY GOVERNMINT. * 


" Hort St. Coorge, 2hth May, 1799, 


“Pho Right Honourable tho Govornor-(foneral in Coundil | 
is pleased to publish in Gonoral Ordors the following copy df n 
lettor fiom tho Commondor-in-Chiof. 


“My Lor, 

“T havo forwarded to your Lordship, by variowd hirenrrahs; 
an cocount of the succoss of tho army in tho ausault of Soringn. 
patam, with copion of tho orders issued on that oooasion: in 
those ordors 1 oxprossod my approhation of the conduat of tho 
troops in goneral, and my sanso of the mevita of those officars 
whoso bohaviour had attractod particular nabica. 6 

“Tb romains for mo to stato what is in justioo dua I alhara, 
whom, for obyious reasons, JT could nob presont in Who sumo 
AManner to your Lordship’, notice; those ara officars on tha 
gonoral staif, in my family, aud othors whoso zowl induced bien 
to forward the public sorvico hy the oxorlion of their abilitios in 
aid of departments to which they were not officially aliachod, o 

Tn ovory point of view 1 must onll yor Lordship's parti. 
cular attention to the Adjutant-Gonoral of the army. [His 
general chafhotor ss an officor ts too well ostabliskod, by w long 


= 


, and distinguighed courso of tho most moritorious sorvica, to 
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roquizo my testimony ; hut the particular exertion of his talents 
on tha present service, in directing, regulating, and assisting, 

. the progress of our depaitments, when embarrassed by all the 
difficultios altending s deficiency of conveyance for an uncom- 
monly extensive equipment, during the advance of the army; 
and tho ability, zeal, and energy, displayed by him in superin- 
tonding tho various operations of an ardgous siege, where he was 
evor present, stimulating the exertions of others, or assisting their 
judgment and*labour with his own, claim from me to be stated 
to your Lordship in the most forcible terms. Tt is my earnest 
wish that my sentiments on this subject may be publicly 
rosorded, and ib is my firm opinion, that if the success of this 
army has been of importance to the British interests, that 
success is to be attributed, in a very considerable degree, to 
Lioutonant-Colonel Close. 

Brom the officers more immediately in my family, I have 
derived all the assistance in the conduct of the public service, 
which I had reason to expeat from their experienca; and I am 
highly indebted to your Lordship for the indulgence with which 
you allended to my wishes in the selection of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Agnew und Captain Macaulay as my confidential staff, 

“Major Dallas has strong claims to be particularly recom- 
mended to your Lordship’s notice: the readiness with which he 
came forward to exert his personal influence with the principal 
natives in the bullock department, at a period when it seemed 
scarcely possible to move forward the public stores; the 
*offgclual aid which he gave to the store department, by his per- 
sonal assislance in ils avrangements, and the duty, equally 
important and Inborious, which he voluntarily took upon himself, 
of seoking and securing forage for the public cattle during the 
marchos of the army, are amongst the many instances in which 

is zonl has boon distinguished, and which entitle him to the 
atlontion of Governmont. 

“In the dopartment of the quartor-mastor-general, the oon- 
duct of Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson and Major Allay has béen' 
vory antisfnolory to me: Oapinin Turing hes ably assisted Lieu- 
tonant-Colonel Close in the Adjutent-Goneral’s office; and Cap- 
tain Orr gftho guides has merited gieat praise, by his judgment, 
diligence, and saotivity in conducting the marches of the army, 
and of all tho detachménts of importante, which, since our 
onegtipment herve, ib has been necessary to make under Major- 
Gonoral Floyd. 

“Oaptain Macleod, of the intelligence department, has been 
oftployed in the managemént of the bazars of the army, 
in the arrangement” of the banjarries, and on ao variety of 
gorvices not specially the duty of any ‘regularly establighed office, 
bub whigh requdved a porfect knowledge of the customs pf India, 
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and tho strictest integrity in tho person chargod with thoir 
exoaution, T havo, onall such occasions, given my full confidence 
to Captain Macleod, and bis conducb has shown. him dosorving 
of the bust. Rae 
“Thave thought if nocoasary part of my public duby to 
make this repork to your Lordship, for the information of 
Government, and have the honour bo ho, &a ko, ke. 


(Stgad) Gnorar ITARRIB. 


“ Seringapatam, May 18th 1709.” 


“ho Right Tonowrablo tho Governor-Gonoral in counail 
divects the Commandor-in-Chiof of tho allied avmy in the field to 
assure tho officors on tho gonoral staff of the army, those com- 
posing the confidential staff of tho Commandor-in-Chiol, and 
those whose zeal, ,abilily and exortion hayo beon distinguished in 
aid of the departments to which they wero not officially abtachad, 
that his Lordship entortains the highost sonse of their several 
omineut services during the lato glorious oxampnign in Mysoro, 

“Tho conduot of tho Adjutanb-Genoral, Lioutonant-Colonel 
Closa, has amply justifiod tho implicit confidenco ropoxode by tho 
Govornor-Genoral in council in his extonsive knowledge, ayyprovarl, 
experionce, superior talonts, ardont valour, and indofatignhla 
activity, 

“Phe uniform zeal, porsevoranco, and fortitude with whiohe 
Liexrtonant-Golonel Closo has oxorled all those grout qualitios,”in 
every trial of difficulty and danger, ontitlo him to the praiso, 
yespect and ostcom of the Govornor-Ctoneral in council, Jlis 
Lordship feols himself bound, by evory obligation of justice and 
public duty, to recommond tho oxbraordinary morits of Taoutonant- 
Colonel Close to tho particular approbation of tho Monowrablé 
the Court of Directors, and to the applause and gratitude of his 
gountry, 

“hd selection which the Commandor-in-Ohiof had so judi- 
ciously made of Lioutonant-Colonol Agnow and Captain Macnuluy, 
for his confidontial staff, was confirmed by tho Goveraor-Gonaral, 
in council, with a just oxpoolation that ITis xgollafsy would 
derive considerable advantago to tho publie servieo from their 
ablo assistance, . 

“Tho Governor-General in counoil is happy to recom a 
public aoknowledgmont of tho distinguishod conduct of Major 
Dallas, and to assuro tht officer shat his Lordship has g jueb 
sonse of the important sorviees which he*has rondorod in his 
successful superintondencorof the laborious departments undor 


his charge? ‘ 
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“Tt is vory satisfactory to his Lordship to remark, that the 
conduat of the quartor-mastor-general’s department, under Lieu- 
tonant-Colonol® Richardson and Major Allan, and that of the 
Aopardment of the guides undor Captain Orr, hus met with the 
approbation of the Commander-in-Chief; his Lodship desires 
that his public thanks may be conveyed to those officers, and on 
this occasion his Lordship thinks it proper to publish to the 
army the particular thanks which he had already directed the 
Commandor-in-Chiet to convey to Major Allan and Captain Orr, 
for the ossential services rendered hy them on the 22d March 
Ingt, aflor tho baltle of Mallavelly. 

“Tis Lordship is also happy to coneur in the honourabla 
testimony borno by the Commander-in-Chief fo fhe merits of 
Captain Turing agd of Captain Macleod, and directs that his 
thanks may be conveyed to those meritorious ofticars. 

“Th all ranks and departments of the allied army his Lord- 
ship has observed, with sincere pleasure, a goneral spirit of 
harmony and concord, which (under the happy auspices of the 
Commander-in-Chief) has united every heart, head, and hand, in 
the common cause, signalized each progressive operation of the 
campaign, with a peculiar character of alacrity and ardour, and 
crowned its early conclusion with victory, triumph and renown, 

“By ordor of the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in council, 

J, WeBpn, Secretary to Government.” 


ta) 
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N. B. The name of Captain Malcolm was inadvertently 
omitted in thoso communications, bub General Harris paid a just 
and ample tribute to his services with Nizam Ali’s troops, jn an 
ollicint lotter nddrassod to the Governor-General, 
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Bakjr Sahob, ii, 500-502, 
Balaghaul, i, 4, 288, 234; ii. 79. 
Balagi, adopted son of Morari 
ang v, 1, 839. ‘ 
Balajoo Row, ii. 427, 666-668. 
Balnjee Visoonauth (Balaji 
Visvanath), &. 116, 117. 
wu, 


i. 716, 726, 


Balaji Row (Balaji Baji Rao), 
i, 384n, 385, 898n, 412, 498- 
426, 428, 499, 481, 489, 472, 
489, 491, 

Balapoor (Chik-Ballapur), i. 
241,494, 495,496, 594; 11.448, 

Balepoor (Dod-Ballapur), i, 86, 
102, 241, 268, 465, 493, 688, 
691, 704, 714; li, 441, 449, 


497, 
Baloor (Beluy), i. 56, 227, 688, 
Banawasii (Banavasi), i. 16n, 
1?n, 167. 
Banayar (Baunaveram), i. 227, 


688. 

Banda, ii. G31. 

Bandapollam, Hills of, ii, 184- 
18' 


7. 

Bangalore, i, 79, 86,92, 102n, 
109, 110, 112, 179, 226, 231, 
247, 409, 411, 469, 470, 474, 
477, 479, 490, 624, 660, 561, 
566, 607, G09, 611, 615, 626, 
627, 629, 633, 689, 644, 648, 
652, 666, 661, 682, 688, 689, 
691; ii. 262, 281, 296, 369, 
420, 422, 494, 426, 427, 430, 
448, 445-447, 451, 454, 461, 


463, 464, 469, 472, 482, 487, . 


401, 495, 497, 588, 546, 691, 
709, 710. . 
. 50 
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Bankapur (Sanoor Baneapoor), 
i. 25, 26n, GOn, 78, 285. 
Bankul (Ongole), i. 25. 
Banna man, Major, ii. 
868, 964, 871. 
Baramahal (Barhamall),i. 9, 9n, 
74,77, 142, 284, 460, 461, 
464, 565, 566, 588, 590, 595, 
616, 626, 680, 634, 774n, 776; 
ji, 882, 404, 406, 408, 422, 
495-497, 600, 602, 508, 658, 
568, 702, 707, 724 
Barah, Sayeds of, ii, 116, 
Baronloro (Barkalur), i. 74, 
Bard (Bhat), i. 27, 28n, 
Basalut Jung, 1. 480-482, 484, 
450, 451, 452, 488-492, 494, 
51d, 617, 646n, 546, 660n, 
684, 690, 719, 720, 756, 785, 
791-795, 802; ii, 287, 844, 
Basvapatna, i, 60, 76u. 
Batavia, Governmont of, ii, 
841, $42, 853, 
Batemungal (Bolamangala), i- 


852, 


628, 
Baticolo (Battiealoa), i. 182, 
Beakin Chaouvee, i 121n, 
Bentson, “ View of the War," 
li, 725, 
Boatson, Majov, ii. 747, 
Bebes of Cronanore, ti 71) 
Bader (Bidar), i, 6, 7, 22, 25, 
48, 938, 8Xtn. 
Boder (The Bedars), i. 76, 300, 
i 784, 78An 
Bednore, i, 59u, 6Ou, 69n, 74, 
« 76, 78, 79, 112, ltd, 171, 
176,281, 284, 603-506, 607», 
510, 612, 616, 617, 619, 52t, 
529, 526, 584, 558, 180n, 609, 
620; ii 122, 173, 2O0-202, 
204, 207-210, 219-214, 219, 
229, 241, 242, 266, 281, 295, 
998, 478, 621, 59%, 621, 
648, 
Bednore, Rati of, i. 606, 806, 
609, 510, 


r 


Bednar, Rafael, + 6% 69,114, 
302 


Borner, Visngo® Pundit, i 165, 
106, 471-577, hee 

Behandor Bomia, u. 806, 48Q, 

Behaudar Khan. n, #30. ba 

Boloclustan, ii, 648. : 

Beloe, Navas on LHoradotus, i. 
{57n, 158n. 

Beloor, see Baloor, 

Bollal, Dynasty of, i, Ld, 15, 90, 

dn, 

Bellalrovdroog — (Ballal ayan- 
durga), i, 606, 609, 

Bellary, i. 78u, 681, 685, 719, 
720, 721; ix 298, 

Bellowombs, Gunoral, i. 786, 
788, 79%, 

Benares, i 208 

Bongal, Diwani of, § 518, 

Bengal, Governmont of, i, 54D, 
599, 785, 726, 778, 784n ; ai. 
617, 684, 650. z 

Bengal, i, 17, 200, 680, 762, 
787; ii 81, 32, 68, G4, 69, 
ae 118, G40, 651, 652, 8u7,, 

Benne k, Lord Wiliam, i £90. 

Bennea Chaowe 1 12d 

Bovnoar (Rann 717,719, 

Berar, i. 4, 29n, 79, 283, Wd. 
Uh, 762, 747, 744s ah lt 
11a, 

Bereed Shah (Badd Shah), 1, 

Sn, 

Burks Veneat Row, 1. 270, 202, 
208, 877, 879, Sx. 

Bemado tii 194, 18, 

Baal Cham Rift tf, 43n 

Retacpoo, i. 6b 

Berd Warhas ve (Bett gia 
Chama K jw Wod yar V), i 
A8n, 44, 46, 48, 87, 

Béttada Chama Raja Wadoyat 
VIUL i. (Su, 705, 716 

Bhignagur (Hy wrubad), i 96, 

Bhaugulpore(BhCgalpur), 209, 

” . 


f 


A 
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Bhenapa Nak, 1. 64, 

Bieeay e Shatay a A, 22, 

Brekevion, 1 Mya 150 

Buty a 70, Ton. 

Brave (apes yaa) (Visapur), 
i. 25, Q6n, 431, 59, 61, 67n, 73, 
Tt, 76u, 77, 78, 79, 81, 85, 
86n, 86, 88, 389, 90, 91n, 95, 
99, 104, 103, 108u, 109, 112, 
118n, 179, 231, 988, 234, 236, 
296, 686, 687, 

Bileondn, i 73. 

Bistnoo Pundit, ti, 699, 600, 

Blevdtte, Mon,, ti, 538, 

Boigne, M, de, 1, 653, 654, 

Bojoray, i. 719, 720, 

Bolo Cham Raj (Bola Chama 

* Rajan Wodeyar TY), i 68. 

Bombay, i 30, 421, 620, 669, 
762, 784, 788, 77, 788; ii. 
82, 108, 160, 158, 165, 166, 
230, 820, 687, 610, 702, 

Bombay, Government al, i, 606, 
678, 725,726, 788n, 784, 786, 
788, 789, 790, B11; ii, 48, 
168, 225, 288, 239, 698. 

Bomrauze, fi 79, 98, 

Bondasamoodrum, i. 225. 

Bonjour, Major, i. 674. 

Booden Deen, ii, 282, 288, 

Boodieota (Budicots), i, 267, 
267u, 621, 623, 630 

Booka, i. 18, 19, 19. 

Boorhampoor (Burhanpur), i. 
201, 

Bootd Pandd Roy, i, 216, 

Bosenwen, Admiral, i, 4190, 

Bouchier,~Charles, i, 559n, 668. 

Bouohior, Janes, i, 548n, 669n, 
561, 562, 767n. 

Bowdenot, Mon, ii, 170, 219. 

Bauer ay ii, ae ae 

« Bgahwaite, Colonel, i, : 
= oi 49, 7, 98-100, 209, 11%, 
129,185, 151, 288, 271, 566, 


738s 
Brereton, Colofels i. 456. 


Brenner, Mr, i. 
846. 

Bisnjanes, Tribs of, i. 618, 

Broohe, Captain, 1 687, 668, 
670, 671, 677. 

Brown, Colonel, ii. 76, 702, 
Ti6, 724. 

Bruer, Colonel, ii 187, 188. 

Brunswieh, Duke of, i, 821. 


342, 3438, 


Bryant (Bryne), Lieut., i. 659, 


659n, 

Buek, Colonel, i. 598. 

Buddra, River, ii, 522, 

Budr-u-Zeman Khan, i. 264, 
500; ii. 295, 807, 484, 485, 
487, 


Bullum (Balam), i. 64, 74, 711; 
ii, 120, 122, 205, 279. 

Bulwunt Sing, i, 208. 

Bunnoor, i. 58. 

Buonaparte, General, ii, 682, 
680, 681, 682. 

Burhanpoor (Burhanpur), i. 
434; ii, 569, 

Burhan-u-Deen, ii. 285, 287, 
295, 296, 298-800, 858, 397, 
477, 

Burke, i. 648n. 

Burette, Mon., ii. 6, 

Buswa (Nundi), i, 70. 

Buswapn Naiok, i. 502. 

Buswapatan (Basavapatna), i. 
78, 627. 

Busweraj Droog, i 607, 609. 

Bussora, ti. 862-364, 4 i 

Bussy, Mr, i. 295, 801, 308, 
322n, 380, 374, 876, 882, 384, 
385, 886, 420-426, 498-435, 
438, 441, 444, 448, 460-458, 
455, 458, 450, 488; ii, 123- , 
195, 186, 160, 178, 179, 180, + 
185, 186, 189, 192, 198-197, 
218, 955, 276, 644. 

Busswan Raj Wadeyar, i. 54, 

Butcherow, ii, 609, 

Buttai (Batnyi), 1.222 

Byrne, Ensign, ii, 1440, 


Sy 
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euniber (Kadur ?), i, 227. 

Cabal Droog (Kabbal-Durgn), 
i. 256, 724; in, 271, 287, 310, 
513, 618. 

Cabul, 1. 688, 670, 675. 

Cadanaud (Kadannd), i, 925. 

Cadumba (Kadambn),i. 16, 16n, 

Calaimuttoor, i, 588. 

Oalburga (Kulbarga), i. 22, 269; 
ii, 216, 606, 607, 628, 
Galoutla, 1,480; ii. 862, 405, 

689, 690, 694, 396. 
Caldwell, Bishop, i. 6n. 
Calicut, i- 681, 582-534, 718, 

804, ii. 157, 158, 160, 161, 

312, "318, 318, 387, 366, 418. 
Calispalk ‘(Kalasapakam), ii, 

288, 

Call, John, i. 569n, 6190, 767m. 
Calliandvoog (Kalyandrug), i. 
714 


Calhaud, Captain, i, 864, 865, 
486, 440, 444, 447, Sd4n- 


546, 
Calvert, Captain, i. 590, 591, 
592n. 


Cambay, i, 725, 784, 

Camp, Lndian, i 327, 

Camphell, Colonel, ii, 783, 

Campbell, Donald, Colonel, i. 
621-624, 641. 

Campbell, John, Colonel, ii. 
G14, 218, 219, 221-295, 229, 
282, 258, 262, 276. 

Campbell, Sir Avehibald, ii. 
807n, 320, 843, 860-854, 

Canara, i. Bu, 6, 7, 12, 18, 167, 
169, 171-178n, 1767177, 518, 
527, 606, 711; ii, 221, 229, 
302, 424, 675, 

Cendaiam (Kandayam), i, 215, 


Candeish (Kbandesh), 1 8, 

288. 

Canales (Conjivaram), i. 
Me n 


e 


6 


Caniumbaddy *(Kannambadi), 
i, 63, 700; ii, 468, 461-463, 
490, ‘509, et 647, 687, 

Cannanore, i, 526, 626n, G07; 
ii, 227, 280, O68, 882, 419, 
472, 702. 

Oanoongoo (Kniungo), i. 87. 

Cantyrai hoons BentGlaen: 
hana), i. 61, 

Canty Rava Raj, i i, "Od. 

Ganty Rove Navasa Raj, i. 67- 
61, 71m, 

Capo of Good IIopo, ii, 128, 
126, 689, 695, 697. 

Cnpul, see Gopul. 

Carangooly (Karanguli), i, 440, 
457, 468 ; ii. 7, 86, 39, 46, 68, 
64, 178. 

Carignt (Karighatia), ii, 456, 
457, 461, 526, 627, 629, 585, 
586, 588. 

Onrnao, Colonal, ii, 111, 

Carnatio, i. 5, 10, 14, 28, 26, 
77, 78, 86, 110m, im, 983, 
284, 235, 649, 782, . 

Carnabio Ghurr (Karnatigur), 
il. 6, 91, 

Carnatic, Nabab of, 1542, 11.691, 

Carnatic Payeon Ghat, | i. 608, 
604, 677, 


Carnatic Baulaghaul, i. oot’ 
ii, B48, 

Caroogully (Kavugahalli), i, 40, 
46, 68, 


Caroor (Karur), i: U, 278, 811, 
477, 478, 483, 662,668, 677; 
ii, 168, 241,378, 883-885, 
a 409, 403, ail, 418, pa 


Catheart, Colonol, ii, 187, 

Catlans, M. do, i, 346, B4G, 

Ohunkanhully (Kankonhe SHS 
66; ii, 452, 709-711, 

Caupani, Rivor (KAbbani), il, 
716, om a 


ey 
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Cavori, River (Cauvory), i. 190, 
20, 49u, Bin, 12, 116n, 120u, 
273, 277, 2865, 366, 367n, 
66% 667, 700; ii. 878, 401, 
404, 408, 4L1, 447, 469, 547, 
600, 704, 715-717, 721. 

Cavoripatam, i. 227, 586, 569, 
571, 506, 598, G15; ii, 407, 
408. ° 

Caveripooram (Kaveripuram), 
i, 64, G17, 618, 656; ii. 414, 
412, 724, 

Cenapalam (Chonnapatna), i. 
56, 258, 410, 411, 664; ti 
451, 709, 710, 712, 740. 

Coylon, i. 1Gln, 613; 11, 102, 
188, 320, 338, 342, 681, 699, 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, ii, 508- 
506, 508, 542, 548, 544. 

Chalukya, i. 16v, 170, 

Ohm Raj, Arbival, i. 41, 

Cham Raj, Bole, i, 41. 

Cham Raj, Uoore, i. 48, 44. 

Cham Ray Wodeyar VI, 1.54, 55. 

Cham Raj Wodeyar VIT, i. 
QH1, 263, 255. 

Chain’ Raj (Bottada Wodoya 
VITD), i} 706, 716, 

QObam Ray (Khasa Wodeyar 
IX), 1.718; ii, 605, 

Ghampnesa, Lioulouant, tie 91, 

Qhandraghorry (Ohandragiri), 
4, 1, 26, 48, 51, 62, 74, 79, 
178, 179, 487, 445; ii, 96, 97, 

Ohangama, Pass of, i. 468, 471, 
572, 592, 676; ii. 10, 170, 
958, 422, 501. 

Chapuis, JT, ii. 646, 680, 713, 
788. - 


Chuouree, j, 119n-122n, 
Chgwgaut (Ohavakkat), ti, 882. 
Chemin, M. du, ti. 161, 152. 
Chon Raj Wodoyar, i. 65, 66. 
Ghorf Busvoia, i. 502, 508, 505, 


609. 
Chendgal (Chandagalu), i. 488 ; 
717. 71Ra 


Cheneroypatam (Channaraya- 
patna), i. 66, 7 

Chongy, see Gingee. 

Chennapatam, see Conapatam. 

Chenroydroog (Channaraya- 
durga), i, 708, 714, 

Chepauk, i, 810. 

» Cheran, i. 11, 

Chercoolee, i. 694, 696, 697, 
701, 708; ii, 171, 464, 488. 

Cheroul (Chericul, Chirakkal), 
i 526; ii. 8380, 

Chotwa, (Chetuvayi), ii, 84, 

Chayoor, see Shawoor, 

Chevalier, M., i. 788. 

Chick Deo Raj (Chikka Deva 
Raja Wodeyar), i. 52, 68, 
105-122, 214, 225, 228, 413, 
729; ii, 578, 611. 

Chick Kishen Raj (Krishna 
Raya Wodeyar Il), i. 256, 
537, 718n. 

Chicka Mogooloor (Chikmaga- 
lur), i. 227. 

Chickadavaroydroog, i, 225. 

Chickanaickenbully, i. 70, 226. 

Chillumbrum (Chidambaram), 
ii. 51, 54, 55. 

Chimnajeo (Chimnaji Appa), ii, 
627, 666. 

China, i, 85, 

Chingleput, i. 48, 79, B24, 440, 
444; ii. 8,7, 29, 80, 86, 36, 64. 

Chinnein, i, 752. ‘ 

Chittapet (Settupatty), i. 487, 
459, 578, 672; i. 29, 188, 
260. ¢ 

Ohittledroog (Chit drug), i, 75, 
981, 232, 284,501, 689, 727n, 
784, 740, 748, 744, 798; ii. 
52, 58, 447, 591, 544, 

Chittoor, i. 267; ii, 92-94, 97. 

Cholan, i. 10, 177. 

Choul (Chal), i, 785, 786. 

Chitckapa, Naick af Madura, i, 
Ag. 


r 
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Chunda Sabeb (Chanda Sahib), 
i, 271.276, 289-285, 287-291, 
998, 297, 802, 308, 805, 307, 
812, 315-318, d24, 860, 4 EL, 

Cieacole (Chicaccle), 1.8 

Cresio, i. LOL, 

Cireats, i, 874, 383, 88kn, 791. 

Claike, Sir Alused, 1, 699, 

Clive, Robeit, 1. 806, 814, 818- 
816, 824, 82du, dGL, 429n, 
Hi2n, 643, b44u, 647, 605, 
606n; ii, 84, 649, 

Olive, Lord, ii, 278, 682, 697, 
698. 


Close, Sir Barry, i, 82n, 90n, 
748n; ii,707, 752, 771, 
Ooag (Coorg), Wodeyar of, i. 58. 
Cochin, ii. 161, 888-841, 351, 
362, 853, 372. 
Cochin, Raja of, i, 400-633 ; 
eae 339-348, 351, 367, 


Cockerel, Colonel, ii, 481. 
Codalepeta (Kodhpet), i 228, 
Coilndy (Kovilladi), i. 850. 
Coimhatore, i, 7, 9, 259, 408, 
409, 478, 524, 533, 584, 536, 
616, 648, 657, 658, 661, 662, 
711, 712; i117! 209, 238, 240, 
241, 146, 248, 249, 252, 260, 
318, $19, 321, 888, 385, 349, 
360, 361, 871, 3881, 388-386, 
387, 891, 397, 899-403, 412, 
417, 600, 502-608, 642, 548, 
561, 102, 716, 704, 740, 
Colar (Kolar), i. 79, 86, 102, 
262, 266, 655, 566, 658, 621- 
623,626, §30, 832, 633, 639, 
640-642, 644, 645, 649. B51, 
660, 661, rie 682,°688, #08 
il. 168, 424. 
Colapur (Kolhapur), ii. 17, 
ee (Kolastiri), Raja of, i. 


Coleroon, River, i, 101, 198, 
284, 277 te 865, 366, 667; 
ii, 10, 49, 44 


e 


Comareia, Dulvoy, i. L14. 
Combiconun, § 1Gn, 192 
Comammuet (Kamaniot), i 600. 
Comorin, Cupe ot, i 9, £1, 20, 
107, 310, 659; 0. 338, 
Comply, see Kamply, 
Conean (Konkan), 1 8, 13, 84, 
102, 178, 
Gondarally(Ronflapali. fldn. 
Condavir (Kondavid), ic 78a. 
Gondeaara (iandicoro i, 226, 
Condoro, i, 4490, 
Conflans, M,, i. 448, 
Conjeveram,, 1. 66n, 79n, 98n, 
100n, 440, 456, 642n, 689; 
ii, 11, 18, 16, 16, 25, 28, 29, 
8d, 42, 254, 
Connitoor ‘(Kunnathur), ii, 12: 
Constantinople, i, 764; 11, B6L- 
366, 408, 650, 675, 677, 682. 
Conway, General, ii, 320, 
Goodlikonda (Kudikonda) i600. 
Cooke, Captain, i. 583. © 
Coompsee (Kumsi), 1, 606, 609, 
2, 
Coompta, ii. 488, 484, 
Coondgutt (Kuoian), i, 64, 885." 
Coorg, i, 68, B4n, G4, 74 ‘164n, 
176n, 711, 712, 715, 7163 fi. 
121, 205, 280-283, 288, 20d, 
316, 822, $25, 858, 451,479 
480, 637, bry 668, 664, 558, 
702, 710, 
Coorg, Raja at ii, 708, 728, 
Coote, Sir ityro, i, 456-459, 
468, 476, 771n, 796n; ti, 10; 
arrives in ete 38-86, wh 
Wandowash, 389-4 {4 46, 48, 
49, nb Cuddaldre, b1-54, 66, 
ub Porto Novo, 67-66, near 
Madras, 70-72, 76, 76, npn 
Areot, 79-87, 89, 90, 92-98, 
10), 102, iUnese of, 103, 104, 
"190, disputes with the 
ernmont, 126-180, 188-187, 
189-144, 145, 146, returns to 
Madras, 148, 149, JA1, 169, 
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lonves for Bengal, 151, 161, 
168, 176178, roturns to 
Madras, 181,°death of, 182, 
dealings with Muhammad 
Ali, 281, 288, 289, 240, 241, 


566. 

Copul (Kopal), i. 740; ii 806, 
481,482, | 

Cornwallis, Lord, i 55n, 202; 
sucereds as Governor-Gene- 
ral, ii, 806, obiains cession of 
Guntoor Cirear, 344-348, 
dealings with Travancore, 
867-370, with Tippu, 874- 
877, 879, 880, arrives in 
Madras, 412. assumes com- 
mand, 416, 419, 420, marches 

‘on Bangalore, 424-426, siege 
of Bangalore, 427-480, 489, 
495, 487, 488, marches to 
the north, 441-448, 445, 446, 
murches on Sermgapatam, 
451,465, 486, operations af 
Sermgnpatam, 461-468, re- 
turus to Bangalore, 466-470, 
472, 478, 482, 488, negotin- 
tfons with Tippu, 490, 491, 
498, maves from Bangalore, 
495, 497, 499, 500, 602, 508- 
B10, G12. StL 516, G17, 621, 
“Hud, at Soringapatam, 626, 
52x, 520, 531, 633, 535-539, 
negoblations with Tippu, 542, 
543, atbempt to assassinate, 
G41-516, 518, negonations, 
550-554, porco signed, 554. 
660), retuyn of hostnees 593- 
545 deajings with Muahrattas 
615 61M 624%, 652, 690, 691, 
Tou, 702, Tuy, TIL, 724, 726, 

Conmandel, 4 10n, 871, £21, 
423, 430, 486, 684, 791, 792; 
a ao $2, 107, 121-198, 157, 
16f, 208, 20, 208. 209, 
QE, Q4t, 254, 257, 2538, 260, 
268, 270, 80%. 807, 838, B41, 
B49, 373, 88%, 385, 398, 418, 

° . 
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414, 494, 438, 470, 495, 497, 
601, 509, 514, 517, 556-558, 
509, 689, 691. 

iGanelsue (Kovtalaiyar), ii, 14, 
98. ‘ 

Cosby, Sir Henry, i. 547n, 564, 
5738, S74, 582, 624, 615; ii. 
8, 29, 

Oossigny, M., ii, 128, 169,178, 
912, 217, 219, 275, 564, 686, 
644. 

Cota Angaree (Raja of Kote), 
ii. 474, 475, ATT. 

Cotgrave, Major, ii, 19£, 

Cotiounda (Koilkunte), i, 684. 

Court of Directors, ii. 690. 

Covelong, i. 824 

Cowley, Captain, i, 574. 

Oowlidvoog (Kavalidurga), i. 
69n, 6On; ii, 209, 212, 

Granganore. ii, 989-342, 850, 
851, 858, 867, 368, 371, 372. 

udapinatam, i, 474. 

Cuddalore, i, £89n, 668; ii, 5, 
42-44, 51, 62, 54-56, 63, 128, 
183, 185, 186, 146, 147, 149, 
140, 154, 169, 170, 179, 180, 
181, (84, 185, 189, 191-193, 
195-197, 216, 218, 219, 248, 
941, 251, 256, 275. 

Ouddapah (Kurpa), i, 234, 235, 
248, 219, 292, 297, 293, 360, 
462, 453, 461, 488, 490, 514, 
519, G84, 727Tn, 734, 740, 
741, 7418-745, 798, B00, 801; 
ii, 1738, 215, 216, 287, 482, 
658, 625, 626, 

Cuddvor (Katur), 1. 
47 


Culburga "se Calburga. 

Cull@lla (Kalate), 1. 252, 

Culpaty (Kalpatta), n. 475. 

Cummum (Gumbum), i, 284; 
ii. 216, 

Cunglapoor (Kandapur), ii, 202, 

Gunnoor (Konanut), i, 418, 
480, 481. . 


“ 


688; ii. * 


° 


i 


” Deckan, Subadar of, 


* Dela Touche, Mr,” i, 
d. 
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Ouppaga, Captain, ii, 92, 502, 
603; 506, 507, 561. 


D’Aché, Admiral, i, 448n, 

D'Autueil, Mr., 1. 287, 298, 315, 
816, 436. 

Dadajeo Punt (Dadaji Kondev), 

i. 88, 89, 

Dalla I Major, it. 400, 428, 445, 

Dalton, Captain, i. 821, 322, 
327-380, 888, 342, 848, 845, 
846, 351, 

Damalehoni (Damalcheravu), 
i, 97, 278, 278, 602, 704; ti. 
87, 92. 

Damas, Chevalier de, nu, 194, 

Damaun (Daman), i. 786, 

Daood Khan (Daud Khan), i. 
230, 242, 248, 271. 

Darampoory (Dharmapuri), i. 
64, 227, G17. 

Darapoor (Dharapuram), i. 69, 
71, 259, 892, 659; it, 242, 
384, 402, 403, 508, 

Darwar (Dharwar), i. 260, 517, 
740, 

Daulatabad, see Dowlotabad, 

Davidgon, Alexandor, i. LIn. 

Davis, Captain, i. 86. 

Day, Francis, i, 790. 

Deckan, (Decean), i, 8, 22, 24, 
27, 73n, 75, 77, 85, 87, 109, 
112, 192, 283, 874, 875, 548, 
638, 634, 651, 664, 678, 781, 


771. 

i. 801, 830, 
331, 376, 542, 
297, 


30: 
Deleyrit, Mr,, i. 421, 
Dethi, i, 14, 15, 21, 28, 290, 
75 ii, 116, {17, 632, 633, 
52, 6 
Denalanet (Denkanicota), 
GB, 658. 


Cuppethal (Kappohulla), i. 684 
Curpa, sce Ouddapah, 
* 


op o+ 


Denaickoncota (Dannyakkan- 
kottm), ii, 801, 899, 400, 

Doncanieota, i, 624, 

Donmark, ILC. of, i. 781, 

Deogira, i. 14, 

Deonelly (Deonhully) (Devan- 
halli), i. 261, 269, 270, 801, 
465, 404, 405, £98, 624, 561, 
Gdl; u. 444, 443, BOL, 595, 
685. 

Deo Raj, Chick, see Chick Doo 
Ra. , 

Deo Raj, Dulvoy, i. 261, 252, 
264, 255, 258, 269, 809, 356, 
868, 88-4, 885, 886, 894, 396, 
899, 400, 406-409, 414. 

Derga Kool Khan , (Durga 
Khali Khan), i. 268, 366, 

Doria Dowlut Baug (Darin 
Daulat), 1. 588, 585. 

Dovicotn, i. 859, 

Devarnidroog, i, 691, © 

Dharwatr, ti. 287, 419, 484, 485, 
488, 500, 599. 

Dhoondeo Wehng (Whoondia 
Waugh), ti, 598-600. “ 
Dhoola Rond Khan, sea Rong 
Dhoolee Khan, 
Dhoondia, ti, 758, 
Dhoorsummoodor 
mudya), i. Ld, 15. 
Dilavor Khan, i, 47%, 
Dindigul, i. 187, 3 88 889, 394, 
400, 402, 408/400, 444, 470, 
560n, 598, 6165-617, 626, 684, 
667; it 242, 268, 209, 
Divaia, Raja of Coorg, i, 712, 

Deab, Tho, i. 25. 

Doasl Aly Khan (Dost Ait 
268, 271, 274, 

Dodairoo(Dodderi), i, 117n, 282, 

Dooer, i, 7449749, # 


(Dovasa- 


. 
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Dovoton, Captain, ii, 598-595, 
674, 684-686, 

Dowlotabad (Dablatabad), i. 7, 
1d, 265, 88n, 48, 69n, 77, 82; 
ti, 624, 

Dowlut Row Sindoa (Daulot 
Rao), ii. 622, 627, 632, 651, 
G54, 655, 664, 665, 667, 668, 
675. 

Drauvida, (Dravida), . 9, 67n, 
69, 78n, 86, 99, 102, 104, 108, 
109, 114, 149, 177, 

Dubua, M., ii. 646, 647, 680. 

Dud Deo Baj (Dodds, Deva 
Raja Wodeyar), i. 67-71, 


Dud Deo Raj, The Dgwagor of, 
i, 414. 
Dud Devaia, i, 68. 


East Inglla Company, i, 75, 767, 
769, 782; li. 32, 767, 768, 
Tastern Despotism, i. 29-87, 
Becojea, see Vyankeaji. 
Bdmonds, Captain, ii, 216n, 


217, 
Hekaires (Tkhkovi), i, 622, 
agorton, Colonol, i, 789n. 
Ngypt, i, 152, 158, 804; ii, 
674, 675, 680, 682, 694, 695, 
N97, 


Faisnn, aie i, 659, 665. 

Talconor, Wr, ii, 265, 266, 

Panam, i, 61, * 

Tormor, Mr, 789n. 

Farquhar, Stace ii, 745. 

ie nee »T7n, ee ; 
ny nthony and Eliza, 
Hint 


Forishtn, i. 18, Adu, 98. 
Forndo Nuniz, i, 760. 
Foroge (Tairax SRale). i. 14 


wt 


F 


Dudoia, i, 115; 117. 

Dud Kishen Raj (Dodda 
Krishna Raja Wodoyar), i. 
67n, 248-251, 

Duff, Uolonel, ii. 455, 545, 

Dunlop, Colonel, ii. 704, 787, 


Dupleix, Mons,, i, 282, 287, 
289, 290, 294, 295, 297, 801- 
805, 814, 315, 822, 325-827, 
881-883, 386, 845, 846, 354, 
860, 875, 381, 882, 422, 428, 
4365. 

Du Pré, Josias, i, 614n, 675, 
678, 679, 680. 

Dutch, The, ii, 887-342, 350, 
851, 858, 854, 868, 371, 681, 
641, 692, 

Dwaraka, i. 88, 


Bitoor, i, 505, 

Blemigorum, i. 815, 344, 

Elliot, Mr,, i, 787, 788. 

Ellis, Mr., i, 188n, 

Ennove, ii, 14. 

Bratora (Yedatora), ii, 546, 

Erroor (Erodo), i. 71, 483, 616, 
617, 658, 659, 661-665, 

Brond (Erode), ii, 885, 390, 
401, 402-404, 

Euphrates, ii, 862, 864, 


Forruckeo (Fotoko), ii. , 818, 


Finance Ministers undor Hyder, 
i, 751-753. 

Finglass, Mr., ti, 658n. 

Filzgorald, Major, i, 585, 598, 
599, G02, G45, 660-652, 660, 
667, 668. 

Flotober, Colonal, ii,,16, 19, 21. 

Flint, Lieutonant, ii? 7-10, 37, 
29.41. 68. 64. 98.18%. 
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Flint, Captain, ii, 414, 

Ployd, Colonel, ii. 885, 386, 
390, 891, 894, 895, 897-400, 
404, 427-429, 446, 450, 501, 
509, 614, 547, 714, 720, 728- 
725, 788. 

Forde, Colonel, i. 484n, 486, 
448-4650. 

Fort St. George, Gavornmont 
of, ii, 880, 697, - 

Fort St. Georgo, ii. 420. 

Foujdar, i, 281, 

Fox, My,, ii. 876n, 

France, ti, 819, 320, 607, 626. 

Fraser, Lieutenant, ii, 271. 

Frederic, Colonel, ii, 485, 486, 
488, 


Gama, Vasco da, i, 24. 

Ganjecotinh, i, 234, 268. 

Gavsopa (Gersoppa), i. 76. 

Gauderow (Gadni Rao), i. 856, 
367-369, 

Gaute Moodolalr (Gotti Mudali- 
yar), i, 64, 71. 

Geo, Captain, i, 629. 

Ghali) Mahommed Khan, i. 
563, 574, 592, 

Ghazee-u-Deon (Ghazi-u-Din), 


a Me 

Ghazeo Khan, if, 800, 515, 
Ghazipoor, i, 284. 
Ghazni,d 81n, 
Gholaum AH Khan, fi, 86Ln, 

368-866, 560, 558, 685, 686, 
Gholam Tussein, i. 271, 281n, 
Ghurka (Khirki), i. 77. 
ae Edward, i. 127n, 128n, 


9 Gingen, Captain, i, 812, 
Ginjeo (Gingi), i. 79, 98, 99n, 
100, 108, 110, 118n, 114, 115, 
116n, 117n, 179, 180, 229, 
280, 234, 295, 297, 476; ii. 
6, 169, 


6 


& 





* 


° 


Frogchman, Colonol. i, 662, 

Frosne, M. do, ii, 415, 

Fudkor-u-Doorf, fi, 668, 

Faltartan, Colonol, ii, 190, 191, 
209, 242-246, 251, 262, 257, 
268, 260, 261, 268, 266, 88L. 

Fuvucksoro (Marrakhsiynr), il, 
116. 


Futioh Ilydov, ii 615, 758, 

Futié Mohammed Ali, i, 262- 
264 266, 267, 268, 

Futté Naiok, see Futlé Moham- 
med Ali, 

Fuzzul Oolla Khan, i, 472-474, 
491, 492, 512, B15, 517, 518, 
520, 607, 656-659, 662, "663, 
665-667, 700, 706-708. 


Gon, i, 11, 74, 419n, 786; il. ¢ 
640. 


Goands (Gonds), 1.8.5. + 
Goandwana, ii. 117, 118, 
Goourn (Gokarn), i. 12. ! 
Godavari, i. 9, 

Goddard, General, i. 760, 404 
fi, 46, 48, 49, 114. 

Godohou, M., 1. 872n, 882, 419n, 
420n, 

Golconda, i, 25, 26n, 48, 70, 
79, 96, 96, 99, 102, 108, 
109, 110, 112, 179, 241, 
a 289, 801, 808, 488; ii, 
284, 


Goneish Row (Ganosh“Rao), i. 
760, 762, 763. 

Goomrapoondy ° {Gummadi- 
pind, li, 12 

Goorumconda (Gurramkonda), 
i, 284, 568, 682-684, 590, 
708, T1d, 751; ii, 488, 497, 
500, 514-516, 621, 550, 


Gooty, i, 6, 108n, 234, 814, $59, 


428, 494, B00, 684, 721, 727, 
738, 734, 807n; i. 117, 208, 
628, 6 


« 
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Gopalehiltypoliam, ii, 301. 

Gopaul Lori (Gopal Hari), i. 
410-412, 474° 

Gopaul Baz, i i, 820, 328, 

Renee Row (Gopal Rao), i. 


Gordon, Colonal, ii, 187, 229. 

Goreham, Lioufonanby 1 664. 

Goropora’ i Shadpade) i, 284, 
248, 249 

Gowdlo, Captain, ii, 20, 428, 
429, 495, 

Gray, Mr, i 806, 806n, 807, 
808, 809, 811. 

Greooo, 1. 3B, 158, 

Gudwall (Gadwal), i i, 684. 


o 


Tfadana, i. 89, 40. 

Hafiz Faveed-u-Doon Khan, ii, 
885, eg 

Ilala Pyko, i. d4n. 

Tralobid j 1bn, 

Tlalla Canara, i, 16n, 

Tamaumul Naig, i ii, 806. 

Hauilton, Mr, i, 658n. 

LUanrjeo Raja (Harji Bajo Maha- 
dik), i. 110. 

Harland, Six Robert, i, 7710, 

Elurper, peent i. 798, 704, 
804. i il, 

iuepannalle (Uaxpanehalli), i. 
76, 281, 601, 7270, 761; ii. 
809, 488, 489, 

Tareis, General, ij. 686, 687, 
690, 691,699, 700, 702, 708, 
706-70% 712, 714, 715, 717, 
719, 724, 728, 727, 780, 781, 
784, 785, 788, 742, 751, 753. 

Hani, Colonol, ii. 729. 

Huartloy, pone ii. 871, 872, 
JOB, 418; ii, 704. A 

rifissén, i. 71, 688. . 

Hastings, Warren, i 653u, 726, 
78G ; ii, 81n, 82, 838, 60, 110, 
111, 1¥9, 259, 266, 292, 649. 

e . 


Gujjolhutty (Goynlhatti), i. 6, 
6B, 406, 478, 617, 686," 658 : 
ii, 246-260, 821, 881, 390, 
891, 404, 412, 551. 

Gujjondergur (Gajendragad), i. 
740. 


Gujjorat, ii. 117, 118. 

Gunjeocottah, i, 284. 

Gujjender Ghur (Gajondra- 
garh), ii, 806, 

Gunjycolta (Gandilkota), ii. 
482. 

Guntoor, i, 25, 284, 545n, 546, 
785, 791-794, 796; ii. 8, 11, 
344, 845, 847, 625, 

Gutpurba (Ghatprabha), i, 518. 


Houranhully (Toranhalli) i, 
227. 


Teckoem Wasil, ii, 819, 
Tiedayét Mohy-t-Deen Khan, 
1, 286, 287, 292. 
Heore Cham Raj, i. 48. 
Hegara Devancota (Hoggndo- 
devan Kote) i 54 
Tfojira, Tho, ii, 581. 
Hemunhully, i. 41, 42, 44. 
Hori pee 828, 334, 358, 400, 
408, 4 
Tloroor (vod), ii. 641. 
Elindostan, i, 24, 79; il, 633, 
651, 655, 664, 699. 
Hislop, Captain, i. 76.¢ 
Hitohoook, Lieutenant, i. 576. 
Tlobart, Lord, ii, 631, 657. 
Hogreo "(Hagari), River, 1 652. 
Holiordvoog, ii, 699. 
Holland, it, 819-321, 
Hollend, John, ii. 
864, 856, 867, 382. 
Honayer (Ionawar), i 13, 76, 
509, 607, 609; ii. 200, 208, 


220, 262. 
Honhvully (onevtif), i. TA, 
225. 


351, 362, 


e 
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Ilooliordroog (Lfuliyurdurga), 
ii, 468, 469, 513, 526, 

Hooly Onoro, ii. 522. 

Tloskan, Serjoant, i. 657. 

Hoysalas, i. 15n, 39n, 49n, 

Iuddlestona, Mr., ii. 45, 259, 

Tugel, Mv., i. 479, 480. 

Tlughes, Admiral Sir E., i. 782 ; 
il, 45, 64, 56, 100, 108, 124, 
126, 129, 182, 144, 145, 149, 
150, 168, 166, 166, 176, 179, 
180, 191, 192, 193. 

Tlumberstone, Colonel, ti, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 163, 168, 200, 
218, 287, 288, 241. 

Hundi Anantapur, i. 96. 

Hunter, Captain, ii, 583, 

Trardanhully (Gardanahalll), i. 
406, 479 

Turyhur, Booka and Aka, i, 
18, 19, 170, 216, 217, 

Hurryhur (Elavihar); i, 78, 102; 
ii, 488, 489, 590, 

TunxyPunt(HariPantPhadko), 
i. 786-789, 797 ; ii, 294, 465, 
469, 488, 489, 492, 521, 525, 
550 


Husain Shah, i, 86n. 

Hussein Aly, if. 418, 646, 677, 

Tussein Donst Khan, i, 271. 

Hussengherry, ii. 202, 

Hyat Saheb (Shoick Ayaz), i. 
TAL ; ii, 204. 

Tybut Jung, i, 492. 

Hyderabad, i. 96, 238, 860, 886, 
426, 427, 438, 449, 460, 514, 
586, 544-546; il. "288, 297, 
335, 374, 379, 481, 516, 620- 
681, 656, 658n, 661, 662, 664, 
665, 667, 670, erie 875, 684, 
698, 700, 708. a 

«Hyder (Haidar Ali), i, 18, 55n, 

+ 186, 171, 174, Genealogy 
of, 261-270; fights ogainst 
tho Erench, 297, 800, 301 ; 
under Ninjeraj, Bi; ab Tri 
chinopoly, 828, 886; rivalry 





a 


with Loori Sing, 858; 
abtacks dnglish oonvoy, 870 
mado Toujedar of Dindeyul, 
889 802, 894; goog to Soringn- 
patam, 397, 398, 400 ; roturns 
4o Dindegul, 401 ; defeutod by 
Mohammed Issoof, 402, 408; 
mutiny of troops ab Searing. 
patam, 406-418; bocomas 
Communder-in- Chiof, 414. 
417; hesivgos Mysoro, 418, 
419, 444; ocotupios tho Bara- 
mahnl, 461, 462; revolt in 
Soringapatam, 464-471, 478 ; 
operations against Heynd 
Row, 475-485; Nabob 
Sora, 490-498 ; abineka Chick 
Ballapur, 495, 497-504; 
attack on Bednore, 502-509, 
510, 511 ; improves his army, 
618; missions to ITydoradad 
and Poona, 514; atinoks 
Savanore, 515- 5225, ponco 
with tho Mahrattas, 523; 
robollion in Eastern provineo, 
524; oporations in Malabar, 
626-586; employs Majhuz 
Khan, 648;  nogotintions 
with English refused, 545n, 
547; cdoalings with tho Mah- 
ratins, 650, 668-656; war 
with tho nglish, 557-559, 
561-566, 568-574, 677, B8U. 
589, 590-606; movos to tho 
Woat Const, 607; in Malabar, 
608-610 ; roburns to “Banga. 
loro, oporations thoro, 613- 
656; goos to the “Routh, 668, 
659, 661-668 negotiations 
with South, 670-680 ; roturns 
lo Colar, 6823 oporaijong 
aia tho ae 686- 
fioaty with tho, Mal. 

” vattns, 708 7 mitted By a OST murder or I theo 
Raja of Mysore, 708; trent. 
mont of Iybut Jung, 706- 
709; oporatiéns in Malabar, 
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711-714 ; troaty with Raghu- 
nath Rao, 718 ; donlings with 
tho Mysorg Raja, "716-718 j 
tales Bollari, 719, 720; bo- 
sioges Gooly, 721-723; 
attacks the Mahrattas, 726, 
727; valurns to Sovingapatam, 
728;lovios contributions, 729; 
oporations °nagainst Nizam 
Ali and Mehyattins, 781-784 ; 


succoss against Mahrattas,, 


736-740; siego of Chittal- 
dvoog, 741-748; in Cuddapa, 
744-748; at Soringapatam; 
748-755; mission to Delhi, 
756; systom of military pay, 
757; bronty with Savanur, 
768, 769; agreement with 
Ganesh Rao against tho 
Mnglish, 760-763; disputes 
with Mndras, 766-771 ; nego- 
tintions with Muhammed Ali 
and,"tho English, 775-779 ; 
corrospondenco with the 
French, 785; opposes the 
adyanoo of Colonel Harper, 
498-795; negotiations with 
Madras, 796-799 ; mission of 
Swartz, 801-804; mission of 
My, Grey, 805-808 ; invasion 


of Madras, 809-814; ii. 2, 7," 


9-17, 20-80, 84, 86; at 
Wandowagh, 37-41 ; in South 
Aroot, 42-45, £7, 48; battle 
of Porto Novo, 56-61; lots 
Tiyfo Coote march to Pulicat, 
62-67 ; operations in Chingle- 
put, 79,°72 ; Pollilore, 76-79; 
" 


« 
Tbiahim Adil Sha, i. 84, 
Ibiahim Khan, i. 788, 789. 


bribim Saheb, 1.266, 269, 


600, 680; ii, 169. 
Igoor (Aigur), 1. 228. 
Tkkeriei, 71n,0718n. 

e * 


Sholinghar?80-86 ; operations 
in North Arcot, 88, 90, 92- 
97, 98, 100-105; yelations. 
with tho Mahrattas, 107,109, 

’ , 118, 120; illness 
of, 121; interview with tho 
French Admiral, 128 ; opora- 
tiots noar Aani, 184-188, 
142, 144; negotiation with 
Byre, Cooté; T5T; Suffroin 
gives up his English priso- 
nors, 152; Camped near 
Aveot, 155; sonds Tippoo 
to West Coast, 168; illnoss 
of, 166; his death 167; con- 
coalment of his death, 168- 
174; action of the Madras 
Government, 177; Bussy’s 
plans frustrated, 180; notices 
of, 200-205, 208, 216, 231, 
232, 239, 240, 241, 247, 248, 
251, 256, 260, 271, 273; 
builé Mercarn fort, 280; 
dealings with Ragoba, 284, 
289, 802, 807, 322, 837; 
dealings with Travancore, 
$89, 841, 844, 346, 357; 
rebuilt tho fort of Bangalore, 
430, 448, 459, 472, 477, 484, 
498, 517, 587, 552, 658, 673; 
his police, 574; his pionoers, 
B89, 593, G05, 606, 618, G66, 
667, 712; oharacter of, 754- 
760, 766, 767,770. 

Hydorghur, ii. 206, 212. 

Tlyder Jung, i, 433, 

Hydov Nuggur (Bodnoio), i610, 

Hydery Pagodas, i. 611° e 


Tliacore (Ivikkur), ii. 478. 5 
Immadea Ray (Immadi Raja 
Wodoyar IT), i. 56, 57. 
India, i, 1, 3; .languagas of, 
* 


Indus, i, 24, 81m; if, 899. 


? 
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Tshinaol Ali, i, 469, 470. 

Ishmael Khan, ti. G02. 

Isle of Franco, ti. 123, 266, 820, 
609, 631, 685, 637-642, G44- 


Jadoo Row (Jaday Bao), i, 82- 


85. : 
Jaffior Tusscin Khan, i. 622n. 
Jagadeva Row, i. 85. 
Togganatha, i. 186, 148, 
Jaghivedars, i. 286, 237. 
Taiguy (river), ii, 483. 

Jains, Soot of, i. 105. 

Jambelly (Sambailli), i. 64, 

Taya Gouda, i. 66n, 67n. 

Jeojavoo (Jija Bai), i. 82, 88n, 
85n. 


Johan Khan, i. 898; ii. 52, 65, 
138. 
Jezza Pacha, ii, 680-682, 


Kadamba, see Ondumba. 
Kadir Iussoin Khan, ii. 628, 


629. 
ae Khan Khéshges, ii. 479n, 
4 


0. 
Kadur, i, Tin, 111. 
Kafoor (Malik Kafur), i. 14, Lb. 
errs Pundit (Kallepa), ii. 288, 


Kulivoulan (Kayankulam), ii, 
840. 


Kalinga, i. 8, 
Kam Baksh, j i, 229n, 
Kambaln (onsto), i. 66n, 
-Kemmonellur, i, 689n.° 
eKamply, ii, 988, 
Kanakaghorry(Kanalegiri),i. 990. 
Kanchee (Kinjeo), see Conji- 
yeram. 
Kangiam (Kangay am), i, 9, dl. 
Seles i, 66n; dns | ii, 
4, § 


647, 668, 659, 667, G69, O74, 
676, G89. 

Italy, i, 35, L68? 160, 163, 164; 
fi, 682, 


Jignoo (Jigani), ij. 437. 

Johnson, Gapbain, i. 659, 

Johnson, Samuol, i, 815n, 8160, 

Tohnstono, Commodore, ii, 126, 

Jones, Colonel, i, 216, 917n, 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., i, LOBn, 

Judoa, i, 161, 

Jugdoo Ghautkoo, i ddd, 

Jug Deo Raj, i, 118, 119, 

Jug Deo Rew, Rayeol, i, 68- 56, 
74, 76, 460, 

Jullihal (Falihal), i i, 740. 

Jungum, i, 40n, 62, 107, 214, 
py} 


0, 221, 
Justinian, i, 128, 165. , 


Kantirava Navasa Raju, seo, 
Canty Rova Naruse Raj. ° 
Karnatiko, sce Curnatio, 
Karugahalli, sed Onvoogully. 
Kasim Khan (Khasim Khan), 
i 110, LL1, 117, 281, 282, ° 
Kasim Khan, i. 268, 
Kauvarypatam, — sea Cavorif 
patam, 
Kaealedungas sce Cowlidroog, 
Kavori, sea Cavori. 
Kavoripur UIT, $C6 Cavgripoor' wn, 
Keilonaheo (Kailanalia), i, 268, 
Kollinoor (Kilyniitir), ii, 186, 
Kollumungalum ee 
lam), ii, 708, 
Kolly, Robort, Captain, i. 661 
Hi. 186, 187, 881, 406, 
Kémbals, | i. 4, 46, 47, 53. 
Kompe Goud, i. 64, 66, 67n, 71, 


261, 
Komponfoldt, AdMlval, is, 128. 


*n 
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Konnaway, Sit John, ii. 844, 
514, 550, 

Korala, i. 11, 18, 16, 178. 

Keranchy (Karachi), ii, 688, 

Koveam Saheb, i. 469, 769. 

Kosava, i, 47. 

ela Abdulla (Khwajah), i. 

280. 


Khakoo Shahi, 568, 692-504, 

Khan Johan Khan, ii, 690. 

Khardo (Kurdla), ii. 623n, 
624, 625, 627 

Khoir-u-Deen  (Khair-ud-din 
Khan), i. 821, 322, 829, 344, 

IKhirki, see Auvungabad. 

Kflpatrick, Captain, 1. 852. 

Kingort, ii, 480, 489. 

-Kirkpatrick, Captaifi, ti, 662. 

Kishen Raj, i. 41, 

Kishen Row, ii, 167, 168, 408, 
447, 450, 

Kistnaghorry (Kvishnagiri), i, 
666,°597, 616, 618, 634, 667, 
669; ii, 406, 407, 496, 500, 
601, 

Kistna, River, i. 4, 7, 14, 18, 

* 22, 25, 26n, 97, 284, 301, 
426, 462, 518, 728, 783, 784, 

+789, 740, 761, 791; ii. 284, 
298, 808, 307, 808, 483, 698, 

Kiatna Rayool (Krishna Deva 
Raya), i. 21, 51n, B7n, 

XCiLLoor Cait), ii, 287, 808. 


Lahoro, ii, 118, 
ae ie fh (Lal Bagh), ii, 647, 
1. o 

tale Monn, i, 600; ii 607, 

Telly, Comlo de, i. 488, 437, 
488,.440-444, 446- 448, 458, 
465n, 467- 460, 471,476. 

01%, Mon., i. 719-731, 766, 
791, 792; ti, 28, 45, 109, 
187-189, 168, 165, 219, 644, 

Lambton, Captnin, ii, 748, 747. 


Knox, Colottl, ii. 529, 682- 
684, : 
Kolar, i, 102u, 
Komar Narga Raj, i. 48, 
Koongull (Kunigal), see Coond- 
gall. 
Koran, The, i, 82, 84, 273, 
818, 568, 698, 748, 777. 
Kubbeor Bog, i. 469, 470. 
Kummoer-w-Deen (Kamar-ud- 
din), ii 215-217, 985, 287- 
289, 404, 411, 482, 497, 502, 
507, 524, 687, 548, 548, 549, 
690, 591, 728, 738, 753. 
Kunde Row (Khande Rao), i. 
890-894, 897, 899, 406, 407, 
412, 414-416, 419, 464- 470, 
472, 474, 476- 485, 761; ii, 
755. 


Kurdla, see Kharda, 

Kurnool, i. 96, 2385, 248, 249, 
292, 297, 308, 615, 668, 684, 
766,759, 793; ii, 619, 628, 

Kurpa, see Onddapah, 

Kurreom Khan, i. 718; ii, 268, 

Kurreem Saheb, ii, 10, see 
Kereem Saheb. 

Kurrucknaub, ti, 299, 

Kutch, Gulf of, i. 719; ii, 633, 

Kutlo Malwaddy, i, 481, 482, 

Kutlub Shah (Quth Shah), i, 
22n, Wn, 73n, Gn, 1890, 

Kutlub-u-Deen, ii, 835, 451, 


Landed property, term dis- 
cussed, 1,125; by Mynu and, 
Muhammedans, 127, among 
Jows;e151; in Egypt, 152; in, 
Greece, 154; in Romo, 158. , 

Lang, Colonel, i. 625, 682, 653, 
660, 661, 672, 673-676; hh 
26, 80, 92, 108, 238, 241, 242. 

Language, Marhratta, where 
spoken, i. 7; Totugn, 8; Tamil, 
9; Canarese, 6; Tylu, 11, 


L 


800 


Law, Mon. Joan, % 427n. 

Taw, Mon, Jacquas F., i 914, 
315, 816, 317, 427, 

Lawreneo, Major, 1,292, 294; 
arrives from England, 818 3 
reachos Trichinopoly, 314- 
819; at Bahoor, 823-895 ; 
in Atcobl, 880, 8389; a6 Tn- 
ehinopoly, 333-389, 341, 
848, 344, 346-360, 864-357, 
859; doalings with Muham- 
mad Taoof, 861-864; illness 
of, 864, marchos towards 
Tanjore, 867:870; declinos 
conduat of negotiations, 
879; his relations with 
Pigot, 447; goca to Bng- 
land, 485, 


Mangreo (Mngadi), i. 64, 67n, 
+ 260. 

Macartney, Lord, ii, 54, 77, 78n, 
80, 95, 100, 126-130, 144,150- 
152, 177, 190n, 228, 240, 248, 
254, 265, 257, 267n, 594, 689, 

Macaulay, Ensign, and Captain, 
ii, 6, 417, 707 

Mackay, Goorge, i. G19n, * 

Maclood, Captain William, fi. 
449n, 


Macleod, Colonel and Genoral, 
li, 168-166, 200, 208, 204, 
218, 221, 229, 234.298, 280, 
246, 246, 258, 263, 264, 268, 
276, B04. 

Mocloagy Lord, ti, 11. 

Macleod, Mr., i, 606. 

Macnamara, Mon,, il, 278, 


Macpherson, John, i. 766n jit 


,, 288, 292, 293, 652, 

Madajeo Sindin — (Mahadnji 
Sindia),i. 67n, 646, 760, 789n, 
790; ti, .110- 118, 120, 267, 
209, 293, 925, 806, 558, GI6- 
618, 629, 429, 628, 


e 


Lieshmoo (Imkshmi), Rani of 
Mysorg, i. 418. 

Logov, Mon, ii. £16, 416, 

L'Tormito,; Onptain, ti. 646. * 

Lindsay, Tion'blo Captain, 11.687, 

Lindsay, Sir John, 1, 704n, 768, 
771. 

Lingana, i. 606. 

Lingaytts, Sool 6f, 1 40n, 41n, 

Limurika, i. L@n, 1Bn. 


Little, erred ii, 488, 485, 
488, 622, 628, 
Louis av fi, 819, 862, 878, 


416, 688, , 
Lumbanies, ii, 618, 
Lutf Aly Bog, 1. 411, 611, 606- 
608; ii. 138, 205-208, a61n, 
362, 498" 


Madana, i. 588, 634, 610) 11.240. 
Madena Pundit, { i. 96, 9 96n. 
Madoor Rivor (Maddur, Shim- 
sho), li, 686, 708, 711 712, 
Madoor, Town of, i, 411; fi. 468. 
Madoo ‘Row (Madhu Raa) i.” 
614, 617-523, 686, 660, 659- 
660, 562, 627, GAS, GAH-AN),, 
ae 708, 710, 768, 769; if 


Madoo Row _(Mahdn Bo, : 
Narayan), 1, 79.ln, 760, 

Madrns, Fort of, 1. 97,7 8, 440, 
441, 446, 148, 578, BT, G26, 
G12, 678, 708 3 sii 9,8, 10, 11, 
19, 88, 84, 41, 42, 44, 08, 09, 
77, 19, 80, 04, 104/ Bat » 146, 
150, 161, 166, 168, 501, 627, 
en 672, G74, 690, a 


Madras, Govornment, of, 1. 5t2n, 
644, 600, 608, 614, Peg tes 
‘668, 671,,672-677, 682, 704n” 
711, 771, 776, 777, 788, 791- 
794, 808, 810, Bus il. 864, 
868, 698. 5 
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Madvas,, Governor of, ii, 860, 
355, 869, 870 

Madura, i. 11, 65, 75, 94, 101, 
He 198, 805, 477, 508, 667 


i, 506.. 
Mahndapesarn (Mnahadevapat- 
, nam), ti, 100, 
Mahe Mirza Khan i. 84. : 
Me avant CAR i, 
61, 68n, 85: 
Mahnwn, aren 
durge), 1. 828, 
Mohoraghteny %. 
Mahé, i. 785, 791, 798, 799, 
800, 802; ii, 23, 108, , 
Mahooly, i. 84, 
Mahratta, see Maratha, 
Mainvillo, Mon,, i, 853n, 359n. 
areca i i, 859, 864, 866, 


(Maharajan- 


. 867, 870, 
Maitland, ‘Captain Thomas, ii, 


246, 

Malabgt, i i. 11, 18, 76, 171-176, 
477, “408, 694, 626, 527, 684, 
585, 648, 560n, 606, 610, 634, 
, 704, 711, 714, 739m, 741, 791, 
* 799, 804 ; ii, 107, 122, 148, 
167, 163, 171, 200, 208, 920, 
2a, 299; 238, 240, 246, B13. 
' BLT, 819, 822-824, 982, 887- 
0839, B41, 383, 886, 417-419, 
462, 472, 477, 478, 481, 520, 

"654, 558, 689, 608, 695, 

Malacoay ii: 631, 
tats iy fata i, Bin, 411; 

718, 716, 747, 

ncaa Gonoral, ti. 689, 641, 
Sate 64446, 676, 678, 689, 
69! 


Malcolm, Captain, aftormards 
Wr John, i, 790n; fi, 700, 


707, 
Malligk Amber, i, 77, 85n, 88. 
Malioka, propriotors of land, 1, 
202, 208, 
Malik Katar, j i, 14, 
Maloor @Malur}, 1630, 
wit - ‘ 


Malpaths,, ae (Malprabhe), 
i, 618; ii, 284, 6, 
Malwa, i, 116, 762; ii. 117, 118, 


661. 
Man Khan, i. 674, 
Manajeo  Panorin 
Phakde), i. 787-789. 
Mandanis, the aa : 181. 
Mangalore, i. 509, 5! 548, 
607, 608; ii, 208, 208 D12- 
214, 917, 218, 290, 221, 295- 
228, 280, 287, 245, 247, 248, 
+250, 256, 259, 262, 268, 270, 
1275, 276, 283, 284, 302, 8638, 
416, 609, 632, 685, 687, 644, 
677. 
Mangalore, Treaty of, ii, 292, 
349, 


(Manaji 


Mangmicotin, ii, 162, 163. 

Manilla, ii. 681, 683. 

Maphuz Khan (Mahtuz Khan), 
i, 289, 291, 859; 868, 400, 
401, 436, 460, 461, 648, 548, 

+ 660, 568, 698, 687. 

Mapilla, i. 625, 583; ii. 816, 
842, 418, 472, #4 

Marathas, language, i. 7; origin 
of; 81-108; ab Ginji, 229; 

. plundor by, 287; Seringa- 
patam attacked hy, 260; 
defeat of Doast Ali, 275; at 
Trishinopoly, 276 ; surrender 
of, 280; release of Chanda 
Saheb by, 284; under Movari 
Rao they march frqn Gooty, 
811; ab Trichinopoly, 891; 
leave Trichinopoly, 8605 ab 
Seringapatam, 3898 ;* * again 
inyado Mysore, 410{" iego- 
tinte with Hyder, 412 ; again 
ine Mysore, 465; leave My- 
sore, 477; again invade My-» 
sore, 517; agreement with 
Hydo, 523; again invade 
Mysore, 550} ; retire again to 
tite north, 666 ; gain invade 
Mysore, 685; ary of 

9 > 


E) 


. 


‘ 
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Ghinkurnli, 694; troaby with 
Hydor, 708 ; negotinto with 
Raghunath Rao, 714; again 
invade Mysore, 786; votront 
northwards, 789; nogotia- 
tions with, 760 ; negotiations 
‘with Muhammad Ali, 771; 
dealings within Bombay, 
784; ti, 49; troaty of Salbai, 
111; oxplanation of Mah- 
yatta State, 113-120; Lippu's 
dedlings \ is with, 2845 Nogotin 
tions an inglish, 292; in 
league wilh Nizam albtack 
Mysore, , 293-807; Tippu 
_makes peace, 808; alliance 
“with the Inglish, 874; join 
Gornwallis, 465; plunder by, 
468, 469 ; operations in Bom- 
bay, 488, 485, 487, 489; at 
Bednore, 528; join Oorn- 
‘wallis, 526, 626; terrilory 
ceded to them, 557, 668; 
subsidiary force refusod, 615, 
616; dealings with Sindea, 
617-619; altack the Nizam, 
621-627; Tippu’s designs 
against, 681, 688, 640; Lord 
Mornington’s dealings with, 
665-656, 664; Tippu’s deal- 
doga with, 6667 668)” final 
doalings with, 767, 768, 


Marmalong, ii, 80. 
Maealloaiare: i 425, 427, 486, 
448 


Matthows, Captain, i, 622, 686, 
651% ii, 179, 200, 901, 204, 
205, 208- 212, 280, 34% 248, 
268, 971, 

Manlojeo (Matoji), i. 82, 88. 

iy tn 443 ii. 632, G85, 


Maxwoll, Colonol, ti, 406-408, 
fe 469, 00, 501, 608, 529, 


Mecea, i, 648s | ii, 892, 865, 





Modows, Conoral W, il. 126, 
196, 128, 157, 842, 880, 889, 
888, 890, 897, 890-04, 408, 
410, 418, 417, 426, 499), 608, 
528, 529, 685, 586, 

Medina Shah, fi. G20. 

Meditorrangonn: ji, GOd, 

Moor Aalum, ii. 470, 660. 

Meor Abd-ul-Iasim, ii, 346, 
847, 

Meor Aly Roze (Maar Snhoh), 
i, 958, 624, 658, 082, G88, 
685, 686, 690, 740, 744, 748, 
Td4, 751, 708; ii, 69, 178, 
216, 515, 

Moor Assad (Mir Asad), 1,278, 


275. 
Moor Lbrthim, i. 42.1; it, 822+ 
Meor Jumla, i, 179, 
Meor Sadik, i. 751, 758; it, 
598, 718, 
Moyosthanos, i, 181, 132. 
Mohinb Khan, ii, 598, * 
Monu, i, 82n, 127, Lis, 140, 
ddl, 14d, 166n, 
Movearn, i, 712, 7163 i, ay 
281, 477, 479, 480, 
Morgazoo (Midagoni), t. aul, ’ 
Merg Sora (Maduwksira), i, 600, 
Mouitch itt) OLB, 758 ; th 


2 

Mhoili Alt Khan, i. 61d, 

Migot do In Combo, Mon, fi 
504-606. 

Milgote (Molukoto), 1, 78, 692, 

Mirjan, i. 185 id, 200, 

Mitoholl, Captain, il, 926. 

M'Knin, Ceptain, i471, 

Moons, Mr., ii, 942. » 

Moghul Ali Khan, ii, 297. 

Mogul Hmpivo, ii, 616, J23, 652, 
G5L, 038, 

Mogul, The, i, 648, Gd, a 
* 796. 


cere Thronda of, 1. 92, 93, 
Mohabbut Tunge ii. 296, 


., 808 , 


Mohammed, see Muhamniad, 
Mohoo u Doon, i, 284-285. 
Mohy-t- Doon $iy, 607 
Moldvillo, Bertrand do, fi. 416, 
Mollo, Iiewlonant, ii 744, 
Mouajoo (Manoji Ghorpale), i. 
Ee 817, 818, 841, 854-856, 


Monoron, Piokio, i, 685. 
Mevevnonny, Colonol, ii. 780, 


Montosquibu, M,, ii, B14. 
Monigonrsry, Cwptain, 11, 217%, 
Montrosor, Colonol, ii, 708, 
705. 
Mootajeo Bhonslp (Mandaji 
Bhonslo), i. 787} i, 33, 110, 
Moodul (Mudhol), i, 90, 91n. 
Moogloo (Mugali), ii, 429, 489, 
Mooro, Captain, ii, 88, 
Moore, Major, i, 468, 
Moorgimnally (Murugamala), i. 


Moorhouse, Colonal, ii, 80, 388, 
A481, 483, 
Meoserwauk (Musaravakkem), 


Mooattl; ii, 868, 

Mootapilloa (Motupalli), i, 701. 

Mootypollinm, ij, GL. 

are Mon,, i, 427, 486, dad 
446. 


Mornad Khan, i, 258, 
Morari Row (Murat Rao), i, 
108n, 284, 276, 202, 308, 806, 
810, BLI, 314, 815, 820, 321, 
328, 446, 331, 982, 886, 386, 
* 880, 346, 356, 363, 868, 369, 
885, 848, 428, 459, 194, 497, 
0408, 500, 528, 660n, 626-629, 
638, 634, 611, 648, 650, 673, 
634, 690, 708, 721-724, 800. 
“\orninglon, Lord, sgeWellesfoy, 
Méteo Talib, ii, GLO. 
Motta, Mon,, ti, 162 
Muoklvis Khan,i, §90, 591. 
e ’ 








Muckhdoom’,Sahob (Muokh- 
doom Ali), i, 400, 409, 460, 
162, 463, 470, 471, 474, 475, 
477, 478, 486, 526, 668, 699, 
623, 624; ii, 122, 169, 163, 

Muddoor (Maddur), i, 55. 

Mudgory (Maddagiri), i. 270, 
510, 708, 714; ii, 497, 

Mudgerry Naick, i. 741, i 

Muhammad Abbas, ii, 450. 

Muhammad Ali (grandfabhor 
of Iyder), i, 262. 

Muhammad Ali (officer in 

TIyder’s army), i. 702, 782, 
783; ii, £31-284, 246, B61. 

Muhammad Ali of Arcot, his 
parentage, i 289; olaims 
Nabobship, 291 ; joins Nazir 
Jung, 292, 294, 295; at Tri- 
chinopoly, 300-305, 809; ne- 
goliations with Mysore, 810, 
812; death of Chanda Sahib, 
318-321, 323-326, 339, 383, 
887, 844, 350; negotiation 
with Maphuz Khan,860; with 
Moravi Rao, 863, 869, 374; 
English claims in his behalf, 
376-381, 883, 384 ; claims on 
Madurn, 888, 889, 401, 420, 
491, 486; takeg refugo in 
Madras, 446, 447; buys off 
the Mahrattas, 476; no- 
knowlodgod as Nabob, 538, 
542; urges war against 
Tlyder, 648, 549,, 568; fails 
to givo supplies, 676, 578; 
negoliations with the Nizam, 
608, 604; accompanies the 
English army, 618-621, 623- 
626, 628, 630, 684, 640; 
deaves the army, 648, 646 3 
misrule of, 656, 658, 662, 668, 
671, 678; obsttuction of, 677- 
680; mission fom London to, 
704n ; intriguos of, 766, 768- 
"172, 774-772, 778-780; 
transactions with. Denmark, 

a ® 


804. ‘ 


781, 788, 794-796, 799, 800, 
802,807, 809, 810, 813; ii. 
8-8 ; failuro to supply English 
with provisions, 29, 84, 50, 
, Of3 duplicity a ha He 
" Tyder’s opinion of, 122, 181; 
Tippu's opinion of, 222, 240,_) 
976,398 ; his relations with 
Travancore, 842; oarionbure 
of, in Soringapatam, 448; om- 
ployment of Topnassies by, 
603; causo of Hydor's enmity 
to the English, 767, 
Muhammad Ameen, il. 169, 
170. ‘ 
Muhammad Booden, ii, 27, 28. 
Muhammad Deryeish Khan, il, 
861n, 
Muhammad Ibrahim, ii. 646, 
677 


Muhommnd Tsoof (Muhammad 
Yusuf), j, 860-364, 402, 448, 
447. 


Muhammad Oosman, i. 806, 
“B07, ; ‘ 
Muhammad Sadik, see -Moer 


Sadik. a 
Muhammad  Sadod (Sahih 
‘Jadda), i. 279-281, 
Muhammad Seoundey, fi, 97. 
Muhammad Shah (Mmperor), 
di, 117 
Muhammad Roza, ii. 708, 
Muhammad III (Muhammad. 
bin-Tuglak), i, 16, 21, 28. 
Mulwagul (Mulbagal), i. 621, 
684-689, 640, 642, 668, 688, 
Mumtaz-ul-Omra, fi. 629, 
Munro, Sir Hector, i. 798n, 
» 8ib5n; ii du, 11.18% 16, 16, 
» 10, 21, 28, 24, 26n, 29,69, 
a 71, 100, 101. 
Munro, Captain Innes, i. 818n ; 
ii, 262, 
Munw, Colonel Sir Thomag, i, 
Mer 146p7146n, 224, 295n ; 
i, 40m, » 


« 





’ 
Muppin Doo Raj, 1. 68. 
Murrosoo = Wokul = (Morasu 
Wokkaligas), f 406. 
Murtoza Khon (Muntazo’ Alt), 
i, 278, 891,986, 461, 
Musoat, ii, 866, 607, 
Musgravo, Colonol, ii. 416, 
Mushoor-ul-Mulk, see Azodin- 
ul-Omra. 
Muanffor Jung (Tledayot 
Mohy-u-Din Shan), {. 286, 
287, 289, 291, 208, 800-805, 
874, 441. 
Myconda (Mayukonda), i. 284, 
286. 


' 


Mysore, villago of, i. 5; origin 
of, 89-42,.43 ; district of, 6dn, 
5G6n, 68, 61; figure of Nandi: 
in, 70; Jain seob in, 105; 
Lingayats in, 107; voliof of, 
from Mohrotla atinok, 115, 
116; ivory throno of, LLB; 
official departments in, 1L9;, 
tribute from, 231; ombassy 
of Muhammad Ali to, 809; 
march of Salabat Jung on, , 
B84; Deo Raj at, 406; Meb- 
ralta invasion of 4105 
Tlydor's sieyo of, 417, 410; 
Nizam's planus against, 646, 
661; Colonol Wood's oporae 
tions againet,.617; Llydor'g 
opaations in, 627; tronty 
with, 677-679; Mabratba 
olaims on, 686; invasion of, 
689, 701, 703; Mr. Sulfivan's 
nogotintions wilh, ii, 289. 
241 ; Commissionerg sent to, 
264-261; relations of Noor." 
goond to, 284-287 ; rumour of 
death of Tippu iu, 280; 
Tippu doshoya the town of, 
812, 817, B24, 846, 4244478, 
498; Brinjaries in, O17? 
Lord Aberoromby's juyasion 
of, 520; cossions of tho troaty 
of 1792, 567,* 658; Tippu 


foars invasion’ of; by Mah- 
ratias, 638, 655; mission 
from, by Tipfu to tho Péshwa, 
‘668 ; Gonoral Harris invades, 
686, G87; submission of and 
Arrangements for future gov- 
ao of, . 767, 768, 771, 


‘ 


Nabob, term dfsoussod, i, 232, 
280, 7465n. : 

Nadir Shah, ii, 117. 

Nagana Naid (Naganno Nayak) 
of Madura, i. 6dn, 66n, 


Baga es ii, 48:45, 98, 
* 100, 1 
Nair Me i, 899, 6527-580, 


534, 686, 610; ii. 121, 169, 

162, 815-317, 328, 824, 332, 

837, 842, 885, 889, 480, 
rt ei (Nambudkis), ii, 


*“Mamoul (Namakkal), i, 617: 

Nana Turnanese (Nana Farna- 
eia), i, 786; di. 112, 118, 
119, 292-294, 806, 615-618, 
beat 622, 627,: sc 666- 


Nana Salicb, i, 790n, 

Nanja Raja Wodayar (Nunjo- 

§  ynj), t. 704, 

Narain Row (Narayan Rao, 
brother of Madho Rao), i. 
689, 694, 710, 781, 762. 

Narsw Raj, see Canty Reva 
Novsag Raj, 

“Narsa Ae (gén of Raja Wode- 
yar I), 

Naveona i, 688, 

Narsing Naiok, i. 53, Ga, 

Pa dey Raja (Narasimha), i, 

Q4n, 177, 

Narelng Row, li. 248- 250, 

Nash, Lioutonant, ii. 507, 608, 
Ode e 


805 


* 


» 


Mysore, sch8moe of the Dowa- 
get Rani against Ilyder, i. 


Mysoro, Table of the Bajos of, 
i, 48; linoal succession of, 
stopped, 255; gradual sup- 
pression of, by Hyder, 418, 
484, 637, 704, 716, 


N 


Nasir Jung, {, 259, 270; 289, 
298, 294, 296-298, 3800, 803, 
810, 830, 860, 887, 441, 685. 

Nathalia (Danish ship), i. ‘805n. 

Nazarenes, ii, 277, 278, 

Nedcom, ii. 789. 

Neergoond (Nargund), ii, 284- 
287, 808, 483, 

Nagapatam, ii, 54, 98, 100, 101, 
109, 144, 145. 

Nejeeb Ocits (Najib- ul-lnh), i, 
A86, 445, 448, 460, 

Nelisuram, a 11, 16Bn, 527. 

na 486, 460; li, 68, 66, 


- 79, 

Norbudda (Narbads) river, i, 
4, 292, 760. 

Nevayet ‘(Nayait), i, 264, 266, 
678. 


7 
Nidgegul (Nijagal), i. 688-690; 
ii, 108. 


Nile, River, ii, 696. 

Nimbajoe Ghautkee, i, 114, 

Nimbeia, i, 602, 610, 

cpr ae i. 662, 668; ii, 
99, 1 

Nizam a vspointed” to the 
government of Berar, in- 
trigués of, i, 430-484; sup. 
plants Basalat Jang, 449-458, 
489, 491, 494, 517; con- 
federation with Mahratias 
and English against Mysore, 
586, 688; treaty with the 
“Moglish, 549-049, 663; nd- 
vance on Mysora, negotia- 


806 


tions with Hyer, 657-566 ; |: 


with Hyder descends on 
Maditas, 571-573; operations 
in, 580, 588-586, 588, 695; 
returns fo the noth, 597; 
negotiations with the Eng- 
lish, 600-603.; treaty with, 
605, 616, 634, 639, relations 
with Hyder, 684, 685, 687, 
688 ; dealings with the Mah- 
rattas, 714, 731; Hyder buys 
off, 733, 784, 737, 739; Lally 
deserts, 756, 759, 761; pro- 
posed alliance with Hyder 
and Mahrattas, 762, 778; 


relations with English as to |’ 


the Circars, 791-796; ii. 110, 
Tippu’s relations with, 276, 
288 ; negotiations with the 
Mahvattas, 298, 294, 296, 
297,306, fnilure of negotia- 
tions with Tippu, 334, 835 ; 
negotiations as to Guntoor, 
844-848; treaty with Lord 
Cornwallis, 374-876 ; army to 
act with thé English, 419; 
junction with Lord Corn- 
wallis, 443; letter from 
Tippu’s mother, 448; inefii- 
ciency of army, 455, 459, 
466; operations of, 481-488 ; 
negotiations dming campaigh, 
490; ,operations in second 
campaign, 497, 500, 502, 514- 
517, 625, 545; conferences 
preparatory to peace, 550; 
conditions of treaty, 357; 
e = 
comments on the treaty, 
616; English refuse support 
against Mahratths, 620; 
battle of Kharda, 622-683 ; 
rebellion of son of, 6251 626 ; 
applies for help from English 
and treaty with Mahrattas, 
62%; intrigues of Tippu with, 
629, 630-832; Tippu pro- 
poses te French subjugation 
e e 


of, 640; fears (he French 
troops in Hyderabad, 658, 
659; treaty with the English 
and disarmament of the 
French, 661-663; Tippu’s 
intligues against, 669; joing 
English against Mysore, 700;, 
operations in the war, 708, 
724; coneurs ih appointment 
of commission to arrange 
peace, 767, 768. 


Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, i. 


26u, 77n, 82; 88n, 84, 85n. 


Nizam-ul-Maolk, i. 267, 271, 


279, 280, 282, 286, 880, 388, 
423, 


Numa’ Pompilius, i. 158. 
Nunderaj Wadeyar, i. 58, 54, 
Nundi (Sacred Bull), i, 70. 
Nundial, i. 25, 234, 
Nundidroog (Nandidrug), i. 6, 


* 241, 495, 499, 600, 524, 688; 
1i, 497-500, 509, 510,°§14, 


Nunjendgode (Nanjangud), i. 


Nunjeraj, his first appointment, . 


42, 417, 479; ii, 587, 724. 


i, 257; first military com- 
mand, 259, 261; favours 
Hyder, 270; chief in tho 
government, 809 ; marches on 
Trichinopoly, 811, 812; cone 
duct at Tiichinopoly, 318- 
392, 825-329, 382-334, 3869 
887, 846, 858, 854, 856; 
affair of Muhammad Issuf, 
361-865;dealings with Morari 
Rao, 869; negotiations with 
the English, 376-899 ; leaves 
Trichinopoly; 988, 884, 387; 
sends Hyder to Dindigul, 
389; violent measures against 
the Raja, 394-8396; sum- 
mons to Hyder, 897; nyukes 
‘forms with the Mahratins® 
$98, 399; revolt of the army, 
406-407; grant of Bangalore 
to Hyder, 400; dismissed from 
e : 7" . 
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* ‘ 
Nunjernj Wadsyar (Nanja Raja 
Wodleyar), i. 537. 


Nunjernj, Sarvadhikavi, i, 262, 
256. « 


the Raja's service, 412-418 ;. 

Hydet's dealings with, 480, 

481; made arstate prisoner, 
* 6627563, 692; donth, 706. 


, 
‘ 


0 ; 
| Gossoor (Hosur), i. 66,257, 624- 


’ 


Onkley, Sir Chaves, ji. 852, 


Odeyar (Wodefar, Waday'n), i. 
27, 60, 219. 

Oldham, Colonel, ii, 885, 390, 
395- 897, 411, 509, 

Omalur, see Wau eloor, 

Onesicritus, i, 181, 182. 

Onore, see Honwwer. 

Oogara (Ukkaram), ii, 396. 

Oochingy (Uchangidurga) ii. 

+ 590, ° 


Oomatoor (Umattur), i. 49, 
§3 


61, 58. 
Ooscota (Hoskote) i. 102, 112, 
490, 491, 402, 594, 625:62%, 


708, T14, 722; ii, 424. 


“Pagoda, i, 45, Bln, 

Palaméotty, ii, 260, 

Polar, Rivor, it, 80, 85, 103. 

Palatebi (Pollachi), i L7 

Ralgaut (Palghat),.i. 7, 399, 400, 
584, 686, 610, 615, 659; it 

® 159""160, 162, 168,.164, 171, 
238, 245, 246, 261, 881, 382, 
384-386, 388, 889, 391, 401, 
4087 412, 417, 418, 502, 506- 
508, 520. 

Palincata fala) i 101, 178n, 

* 445; i, 3 7°65, 66, 79, 124, 
868. nr ay < 

Palk, Robert, h B44n, | 545n, 
602n, 668, 704n, 768n, 7710. 

Pallgvas, i, 17a. , 

Pandian, i. 11, 168, 169, 177. 

Pandgos, i e Gln, 63n. 

Paniani (Ponnani), ti. 169, 160, 

+ 161,6168, 144,106,200, 


626, 645-648; hi 4! 495, G88. 

Ovotd' Naig, h, 280. 

Ootem Palliam (Uttamapali- 
yam), i, 388. 

Ootradroog (Huliyurdyrga), i. 
691; ii, 612, 516. 

Orme, Robert, i. Sn, 79n, $71n, 
379, 880, 420n, 

Orton, Captain, i. 658, 659, 662, 
664, 665, 666n. 

d'Orves, Admiral, i. 43, 128, 
126. 


Ostenburgh, ii. 102, > 
Othman Khan, ii 861, 362. , 
Owen, Colonel, ii. 87, 88, 92. 


; 


Pahiput, i. 477, 489, * 

Pqvasn Ramn, i, 185, 172, 178, 

Paris, ii, 684, 635, 696. 

Paris, Treaty of, i, 588, 541, 
766, 771. 

Parr, Lieutenant, ji 6, ‘91, 92, 

Parsees, i. 80, 

Patans, Capture of Warpnkal 
‘by, 1.17, 8Qn. 

Paulee (Payoli), ii, £74, 

Paungul (Pangal), ii, 481. 

Payeon Ghaut, i. 4, 97, 283, 
*, 284. 


Pensh, Colonel, i. 600, 648. 

Peqrso, Colonel, ii. 660, 

Pechum Wahines (Pasehima. ~ 
yohini), i. 263. 

Pedanaickdurgum, i. 621, 704; 
ii, 270, 502 

Penayra, see Pinagra. 

Portang, ti, 681. 7 


u 
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Penconda (Penwgonda), i. 26, | Poloor Pola), i 672; it 80, 
8 


43,51, 73, 74, 76, 119n, 500, 
Penna, Rivor, i. 450, 744; il, 
170, 


Perambaucum, ii, 15-17, 18, 24, 
72 


Peveron de Morlay, ii. 218-220, 

Porigpatam, i. 58, 54, 64,702) ii, 
454, 468, 478, 479, 527, 687, 
708, 712, 723, 

Poriapatam bridge, ii. 733. 
Permacoil (Perumukkal), ii, 85, 
41, 68, 184, 185, 186, 415. 
Parmetiti (Pernmathi), i, 112, 

227, 


Pernore, M., ii. 687, 638, 

Perron, M., ii. 654, 655. 

Perseram Bhow, i. 783; if, 
285, 465, 469, 488-486, 489, 
497, 517, 520-523, 526, 546, 
548, 551, 556, 623, 666, © 

Parsia, i. 30, 718; ii, 368, 638, 

Peshoush, i, 728, 

Peshwa, i. 250, 646, 761, 784; 
ii, 111, 112, 957, 616, 617, 
628, 627, 652, 654, 655, 661, 
662, 665-668, 

Pigot, Mx., afterwards Lord, i. 
490n, 447, 668, 780, 781, 
782, 783 ; ii, 289, 

Pimorin, M,, ii, 28. 

Pinagra (Pennagaram), i, 64; if, 
410, 600 

Pindarees, ii. 771. 

Pitt, Thomas, i. 249n. 

Plassey, i.7642n, 

Pocock, Admiral, i, 4392, 443n, 

Point de Galle, ii, 194, 

“Policode (Palakad), ii. 408; 409, 
492, 495, 502. 

, Policonda, i, §16, 

* Polier de Bottens, Captain and 
” afterwards Majar, i. 864, 365, 


439n, 
Poligars, i. 27, 219, 892, 
Polip&t, ii, 93, ¢ 
Pollilore, 4i,978-76, 100, 282. 


Pondicherry, ie 101, 289, 290, 
298, 297, 801, 815, 333, 826, 
381, 360, 875, 383, 428, 425, 
427, 435, 436, 488, 489, 441, 
444, 447, 4659, 461-464, 471, 
£76, 518, 672, 791, 798; ii. 
2, 3, 7, 10, 41, 42, 48, 68, 
135, 149, 320, Bal, 499, 424, 
622, 631, 657, 691. 

Poniapa, i. 361,363. 

Poodicherum »(Pudiy: acharam), 
ii, 708. 

Poona, i. 88, 91, 92, 428, 476, 
514, 617, 646, 556, 565, 670, 
682, 690, 714, 716, 7265, 726, 
781, 786, 789, 760, 761, 762, 
778, 784, 785, 787, 789, 790; 
ii, 49, 112, 285, 287, 879, 
486, 558, 572, 699, 617, 618, 
620, 626, 627, 682, 651, 655, 
656, 664-667, 670, 675, 698, 

arly Resident at, ii, bi 874, 

71, 

Poonamalegs, i. 184; ti, 70, oe 

78, . 

Poongar, ii, 891, 392, 

Poony (Poini), River, ii, 108, 


156. 
Pooragurry (Puragadi), i, 41, 


42n. 

Poornia (Purnaiya), i. 59, 1148 
ii, 121, 167, 168, 170, 172, 
178, 205, 210, 891, 687, 538, 
669, 586, 687, 710, 712, 788, 
768, 771. 

Poorunder (Paranabip i, 781, 
762, T84n. 

Pootia, i. 62, 114n. 

Porca (Porakad), ii, 889, 340), 

Porte, The, ii. 682, 688. 

Port Louis, ii, 689, 648, 

Patio Novo, i. 98n; di. io 51e 
58, 61, 6B, 76, 122, 124, 191. 

Porto Prayn, ii, 195. 

Portuguese Govannment, i, 786. 
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‘Portugese, The, ii, 881, 640. 
Poreiro, Ensign, i, 321, 322, 
Powney, George, ti, 854. 
Preston, Captgin, i. 447. 


Bes, Mr. Du, i. 768, 7710, 775, 


781, 


: aa of Gaysope, | in 46. 


a 
i pe 


Rachore (aston) : 25, 481, 
788; tis481. 
~Hfageo, Gultivation of, i, 228n. 
Raghoji Bonsla, 4, 3B4n. 
Bagoba ‘(Raghunath Rao), 
528, 711, 714, 718, 726- 17, 
731, 787, 739, 760-762, 778, 
784-786, 788-790, 797; ii, 
112, 118, 284, 292, 484, 666, 
R gonad Navn (aghnaty 
ardyan), i. 95, 1 . 
Ragowaut Row’ hen 
Rao), see Ragoba, 
Rainier, Admiral, ii, 695. 
Raiobontea (Rayachoti), i, 808 
Lie see Rachore, 
Haidroog (Rayadrug), 1, 76, 500, 
(552, 716, 727; ii, 309, 621. 
Raja Bearbur, ii, 84, 85, 
Rajohmundry, i, 96n, §46n, 
* Raja Rom Ohtinder, ii, 672, 
Rajah Ram Deo (Rama- 
ghandra), i. 14. 
Rajamundroog, ‘il, 200, 908. 
Rajnnot States, ii, 617, 
Raj Wodayar (Rajn Wodeyar 
T), 1 46-48, 62-54. 
a @Raja, Bam), i, 118, 229, 
280. 


Ramdtoog, i ii, 286, 
Ramgerry (Ramgiri), ii, 461, 
618, 


Refngerry (Bamagiri), ii. 
ete Abacealet Konh 
160-164 
+ WH 


Oo 
Prussia, ii. 821, 
Ptolemy, i. 4, 16n, 1672, 
Palicode(Palakodu), i. 659, 661. 
Punganore (Punganur),t, 616. 
Purwattum (Parvatam), i, 97. 
Pylny (Palni), i. 889. 


, 
at 


} Qubb Shah, see Kuttub Shah. 


Ram Naiék, i. 888. 

Ram Raja (Rama Raya of 
Vijayanagar), i, 24n, 26. 

Ravavee, i. 737." 

Rastia, ii, 307. 

Rayacota (Rayakottai), 1, 597; 
ii, 495, 568, 707, 720, 

Rayimond, M,. ii. 481, 622, 628, 
625-628, 656-668, 

Rend, Captain, afterwayds Colo- 
nel, i, 92; ii, 496, 514, 702, 
724, 9 

Red Sea, ii. 696. 

Regulating Aat, The, i. 725, 

Rend Dboola Khan (Ran. dulha 
Khan), i, 69, 60n, 87m, 78, 86, 
91, 108n. 

Rotiehully, i i, 618, 520. 

Reza Saheb (Reza Ali Khan), 
i, 287, 898, 458, 518, 527, 

_ §68, 679, 686, 687, 688, * 

Reza Saheb, ii. 622, 

Ripaut, M,, its 685-640, 642, 
678, 

Roberts, Lieutenant, ii, 46, 

Roberts, Colonel, ii, 663. 

Rohinson, Captain, i, 664-666 

sata Francis, i, 5692, 5872; 


Sn. 
Rome 1, 148, 158, 161. * 
Rosas, Colonel, if. 613, . 
Rucoun- nd-Dowla, i, 685. © 
Rumbold, Sir Thomas, i i, T95n, 
797, 8U9n, B15n; ii. Bin. 
Bumley, Captain, ii, tle 
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Runga Sawmey (Ronganatha- 
swami), i ii, 758, * 


+ Rungeia, ii, 248-260, 


Saadut Oolla Khan (Saadatul- 
lah Khan), i, 247, 249, 250, 
ig 266, 267, 268, 271, 272, 

Sabuktigin, i. 81n, 

Sacontala (Sakuntala), i. 145. 

Peeeepacinic (Sakkarepatna), i. 


vee 

Sadick Saheb, i. $88, 

Sadleir, Anthony, i. 815n; il, 
197n, 218, 257, 259, 267n. 
Sadzas, i. 101, 876; ii. 80, 868. 
pee (Shahu Raja), ii, 116, 

Sajaraogur, i.100n,  * 

Sakavapatam, 1. 227, 

Salabut Jung, i, 808, 822n, 828, 
880, 331, 360, 374, 382, 885, 
386, 421-486, 448-450, 458, 
489, 494, 538, 541. 

Salbey (Salbai), Treaty of, ii. 
112, 118, 119, 120, 267, 616, 
651.) 

Saldanha Bay, ii, 1265, 

cee i, 11, 112, 478, 616, 661, 


Penners (Saklespur), i. 
228, 


~ Samiaveram (Samayapuram), i, 
815. 

Sampson, Lfeutenant, ii, 110, 
271. 


Sankerydroog (Sankaridrug), i, 
462, 616, 634, 

Sgnoor Bancapoor (Bankapur), 
oi, 25, 26, 

Snigtajco (Santaji), i, 102. 

Santajee Gorepudda (Santazi 
Ghotpada), i. 102n, 117m. 

Sartariy; Major i ii, 486, 

Sottinant” Cae 56. ° 


Rung Summooder, i, 49, 53, 
Rustum Ali Beg, ii, 280, 281, 
288, 


e 
e-: 


Sattimungu! (Satyamangalam), 
i, 65, 897, 406, 407, 658; its 
890-892, 895, 399, 404. 

Saunders, Thomas? i, 304, 305, 
859, 868, 876, 382. 

Saunsee @aunsi), i. 782, 

Sautgur (Satghur), ii, 268, 

Savanore (Savanur), i. 74, 102, 
286, 248, 249, 292, 297, 303, 
492, 423, 495, 480, 515, 516, 
521, 528, 685, 727, 732, 738% 
758, 759; ii. 299-804, 599, 

Savendroog (Savandurga), i. 79, 
251, 461, 680, 688, 692; ii, 
609, 612, 521, 525, 

Seounder Jah (Sikendar), 
525, 660. 

Sodaseer (Siddeawara), ii 708- 
706, 717. 

Sedashegur (Sadashivgarh), i A 
7,11; ii. 209. 

ier nas (Shiynree), i. 84, 

Sn, 

Sellahyiet Khan, i, 752, 

Seoppa Naick (Sivappa Nayak), 
i, 68, 69n, 170n. 

Sera (Siva), i, 79, 102, 110n, 
231, 247, 249, 490, 491, 493, 
514, 523, 524, 558, 556, BBT, 
560n, 598, 682, 685, 686, 714; 
ii, 469, 488, 489, 497, 5941, 

Sercey, Admiral, ii, 646. 

Seringapatam, i, 97, 4446-49, 
59, 58, 59-61, G4y 65, %9, 75, 


79, 114, 950, 811, 818, 858, 
386, aa, 397, 898, ei: 10g 

4 481," 
482, 490, 610, 622, 586, 662, 
568, 594, 615, 618, 656, 665, 
691, 693, 694, 696, 697, 698, 
700-708, 705, 706, 712, 715, 
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7169720, 721, 724, 728, 753, 
759, 763, 779, 798, 801, 804, 
807; ii. 
168, 171, 173, 922, 228, 288, 
* Q41, 246-248, 251, 252, 258, 


Shaher Ganjaum, i, 484; fh 
683-535, 548, 569, 718. 


6, 55, 98, 167, | Shah Johan, i. 77m, 85m 


Shahjee (Shabji), i. 82-98, 100, 
101-108, 490, 627 ; ii, 118, 


260, 262, 269, 972, 288, 284, | Shahji of Tanjore, i, 441n. 


287, 288, 909, 303, 321, 335, 

+ 869, 366, 379, 374, 490, 441, 
446, 448, 451, 458-465, 461, 
462, 473, 480, 488, 489,491, 
495, 608-510, 514, 516, 52, 
594, 696, 646, 553, 59, 573, 
574, 580, 889, 695,597, 599, 
600, 605, 618, 628-830, 632, 
687, 688, 645, B51, 668, 682, 
. 685, 687, 708, 708, 706, 709, 
* 710, 715, T17-719, 724; 781, 
788, 751, 759, 767, 768, 770. ' 
. Seringham (Gritamfam), | i, $14,, 
8116, $20, 822, 826, 827, 383 
386, 349, 850, 355, 361, 366 
368, 860, 884, 440, 444, 457 ; 


ii. 
soriyfoor (Sarjapur), i ii, 492. 
Sevagunga, ii. 251, 442. 
Sevajee (Sivayi), i. 79n, 81, 84, 
88, 89, 91, 92, 94-104, 108, 
109, 119, 113, 179, 229, 280, 
555, 786; il, 118, 114, 115, 
117, 772. 
Sovenghorry (Sivangi), ii, 451, 
eSeydanee Sahabp, i. 268, 
Soyed Ghoffar ( (Gaffur), i ii, 690, 
«738, 789, 741. : 
‘Sayed Ibrahim, ii, 278. 
Seyed Jaflier, ii. 362. 
Seyed Mahommed, i. 698; ii, 
171, 122, 247, 250, 597, 
Seyed giheb (Meer Moyeen-u- 
* Doan Khas), i. 690, 718, 714; 
ii, 174, 178, 258, 259, 260, 
@ 321, 385, 386, 450, 607, 687. 
Shabajes Bhoonla, i, 786, 787, 
Shodaz Saheb, i, 267-270, 
*Shah Aalum (Bapadur Shah 
Alam), i. 947, 604; i. 204, 
295, 628n. 
WH t) at 


Shah Noor Oolla, i. 718; ii. 
861n, 363. 

Shahnowaz Khan (Shah Navaz 
Khan), i, 424, 480, 489-484. 

Shamia, i, 761, 153, 754; i 
240, 247, 248, 250, 251, 

Shat-yl-Arab, ii. 362. « 

Shaw, Colonel, ii, 722. 

Shawoor (Cheyoor) (Sevur), ii 
897, 399, 400, 401. 

Sheik Ayaz (Elyat Saheb), 1,741, 
742; ii 122, 204, 208, 206, 
207, 210, ail, 913, 280, 256. 

Sheiokh Hummeed, ii. 288, 234, 

Shems-u-Deen, ii. 169, 170. 

Shenkerrydroog, see Bankory- 
droog. 

Gharkeoales Colonel, ii 718, 
, 137. 
Shesgeer Pundit 

Pandit), i. 809. 

Sheshgeré Row, ii, 450, 

Sheven Summodder 
samudram), ii, 462 

Shitaub, ii, 171, 250. 

gala (Sholevandan), i 

‘1. 


Sholingur, ii. 80, 86, 93, 105. 

Shore, Siz John (Lord Teign- 
mouth), ii. 620n, 621, 625, 
660, 684. 

Shusteree, ii. 281. 

Sibbald, ii, 589, 551, 

Sidee Hellal, ii, 45. 

Siddojee Gea spars (el! abet 
wade), i. 248, 249. 

Sidbout ida aysttaeid, i, Del, 
745, 748, 751. 

Sikandar, i, 108n, 

Simoga (Shimoga), i. G05; ii. 
°206, 522, bade | 

bit 


(Seshogiri 


(Siva 
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Simons Bay, j ii, 125. 

Sindg, ii, 633. 

Sindea, see Madajee. 

Singarpetta, i, 571, 572, 585, 
595, 598. 

Singeia, ii. 248, 249. 

Sivdar Khan, t. 689, 690, 804n ; 
ii, 108, 157, 341. 

Sircars (Cirears), i, 548, 548. 

Sittara (Satara), i. 555. 

Sira, i; Tin, 20, 28n, 107a. 

Skelly, Major, ii, 589, 782, 
78 


Smallpox, Origin of, discussed, 
ii, 824-380, 

Smith, Colonel Joseph, i. 547, 
557-559, 561, 564, 566-568, 
570-577, 519-583, 585-587, 
589, 594-598, 600-602, 613, 

. 615, 618, 619, 628, 6253682, 
634, 638-645, 651, 652, 660, 
669, 671-677, 681, 776, 781n; 
ii, 240, 

arg Charles, i, 795n, 815n; 


i, 88. 
golines Pasha, ii, 8362, 364. 
Booprenioess: (Subrahmanya), 
i, 609; ii. 2 
Soonda ima” i, 18, 16n, 74, 
612, 513, 515; ii. 209, 277, 


. 998. 
Sosilla (Sosile), i. 53, 478; ii 
715. 


Soupire, General, i. 402, 455n. 

Spain, i, 30n, 161. 

Sparta, i, 164, 165. 

Sree Rung Rayeel, i. 49n, 50. 
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